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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

(Reprinted  from  the  11  Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal.'1'') 


Vol.  VI. 


No.  246. -—January  3,  1013. 

Doctors  and  Doctoring. 

The  groat  changes  in  medical  practice  that 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  are  well  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  in  "  One  Look  Lack,"  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  by  the  Right  Hon. 
George  W.  E.  Russell,  who  (horn  in  1853)  thus 
writes — 

I  believe  that  I  know,  by  personal  experience, 
more  about  doctors  and  doctoring  than  any 
other  man  of  my  age  in  England.  I  am,  in 
my  own  person,  a  monument  of  medi- 
cal practice,  and  have  not  only 
seen,  but  felt,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
several  systems  of  physic  and  surgery.  To 
have  experienced  t  he  art  is  also  to  havo  known 
the  artist;  and  the  portraits  of  all  the  prac- 
titioners with  whom  at  one  time  or  another  I 
have  been  brought  into  intimate  relations  would 
fill  the  largest  album,  and  go  someway  towards 
furnishing  a  modest  picture  gallery. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  doctors  of  the  'fifties 
and  'sixties  were  as  Dickens  drew  them.  The 
famous  consultant,  Dr  Parker  Peps;  the 
fa.shionahle  physician,  Sir  Tumley  Snuflim  ;  the 
general  practitioner,  Mr  Pilkins;  and  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Anglo- Bengalee  Disinter- 
ested Loan  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dr 
Jobling,  are  in  the  highest  degree  representa- 
tive and  typical;  but  perhaps  the  doctor 
—hie  name,  'unfortunately  has  perished 
—  who  was  called  to  the  bedside  of 
Little.  Nell,  and  came  with  "  a  groat 
bunch  of  seals  dangling  below  a  waistcoat 
of  ribbed  black  satin,"  is  the  most  carefully 
finished  portrait.  Such,  exactly,  were  tho 
family  physicians  of  my  youth.  They  always 
dressed  in  (shiny  black — trousers,  neckcloth,  and 
a!l;they  wero  invariably  bald,  and  had  shaved 
upper  lips  and  chins,  and  caref ully-trimmexl 
whiskers.  They  said  "Hah!"  and  "Hum!"  in 
tones  of  omniscience  which  would  havo  con- 
verted a  Christ  inn  Scientist. ;  and  when,  feeling 
one's  pulse,  they  produced  tho  largest  and  most 
ainlibly-t irking  gold  watches  oonoeivnblo  by  the 
horologist's  art."  They  had  what  were  called 
"the  courtly  manners  of  the  o'd  school";  wore 
diffuse    in   Stylo,    and   abounded    in  periphrasis. 

Thus  they  spoke  of  "tho  gastric  organ"  whoro 
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their  successors  talk  of  the  stomach,  and  re- 
ferred to  brandy  as  "tike  domestic  stimulant." 

By  the  way,  my  reference  to  "  the  domestic 
stimulant"  reminds  mo  that  on  stimulants, 
domestic  and  other,  this  school  of  physicians  re- 
lied with  an  unalterable  confidence.  For  a  deli- 
cate child,  a  glass  of  port  wine  at  11  was  tho 
inevitable  prescription,  and  a  tcaspoonful  of 
bark  was  often  added  to  this  generous  tunic. 
In  all  forms  of  languor  and  debility  and  en- 
feebled circulation,  brandy-and-water  was  '"ex- 
hibited," as  tho  phrase  went;  and.  if  tho  do^e 
was  not  immediately  successful,  the  brandy  was 
increased.  I  myself,  when  a  sickly  boy  of 
twelve,  was  ordered  by  a  well-known  practi- 
tioner to  drink  mulled  claret  at  bedtime:  and 
my  recollection  is  that,  as  a  night-cap,  it  beat 
bromide  and  sulphonal  hollow.  In  the  light  of 
more  recent  science,  I  suppose  that  all  this 
alcoholic  treatment  was  what  Milton  calls  "tho 
sweet  poison  of  misused  wine,"  and  wrought 
havoc  with  one's  nerves,  digestion,  and  circula- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  doctors  of  my  youth.  By  no 
sudden  wrench,  no  violent  transition,  but 
gently,  gradually,  imperceptibly,  the  type  lias 
transformed  itself  into  that  which  we  behold 
to-day.  No  doubt  an  inward  continuity  has 
been  maintained,  but  the  visible  phenomena 
are  so  radically  altered  as  to  suggest  to  tho 
superficial  observer  tho  idea  of  a  new  creation  : 
and  even  we,  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said, 
"  stand  by  tho  Sea  of  Time,  and  listen  to  the 
solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  its  waves."  oven 
we  can  scarcely  point  with  confidence  to  the 
date  of  each  successive  change. 

First,  as  to  personal  appearance.  When  did 
doctors  abandon  black  cloth  and  betake  them- 
selves (like  Newman,  when  he  seceded  to  the 
Church  of  Rome)  to  grey  trousers?  Not,  T  feel 
pretty  sure,  till  the  'seventies  were  well  advanced, 
Quito  certainly  tho  first  time  I  ever  foil  info 
the  hands  of  n  moustachod  doctor  was  in  1877. 
Everyone  condemned  the  hirsute  appendage  as 
highly  unprofessional,  and  when,  soon  after, 
tho  poor  man  found  his  way  into  a  lunatic 
asvlum,  the  neighbouring  doctors  of  iho  o|«| 
school  said  they  were  not  surprised;  thai  "there 
was  a  bad  family  history'  ;  and  thai  he  him- 
self had  shown  marked  signs  of  eon 
That  meant  the  moustache,  and  nothing  rise. 
Then,  again,  when  was  it  Rr*t  recognised  as 
possible  to  take  a  pulse  without  the  i  wtai  p 
of  a  gold  chronometer?  History  is  silent ;  hut 
I  am  inclined  to  assign  that  discovery  to  the 
same  date  us  the  clinical  thermometer,  .1  1.  v 
unknown  to  the  doctors  of  my  youth,  who, 
indeed,  were  disposed  t<>  regard  the  gtcthosci  pc 

as   new  fangled. 
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"  Then  "  the  courtly  manners  of  the  old 
school" — when  did  they  go  out?  I  do  not  mean 
to  cast  the  slightest  aspersion  on  the  manners 
of  my  present  doctor,  who  is  as  polite  and 
gentleman  like  a  young  fellow  as  one  could 
wish  to  meet.  But  his  manners  are  not 
"courtly,"  nor  tho  least  "of  the  old  school." 
ITo  docs  not  bow  when  he  enters  my  room, 
but  shakes  hands  and  says  it's  an  Al  day,  and 
I  had  better  get  out  in  the  motor.  Whatever 
tho  symptoms  presented  to  his  observation,  he 
never  says  "Hah!"  or  "Hum!"  Then,  again, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  style,  when  did  doctors 
abandon  the  majestic  "  we,"  which  formerly 
they  shared  with  kings  and  editors?  "  We  shall 
bo  all  the  better  when  we  have  had  our  lun- 
cheon and  a  glass  of  sherry,"  said  Sir  Tumley 
Snuffim.  "  We  will  continue  the  bark  and  lin- 
seed," murnured  Dr  Parker  Peps,  as  ho  bowed 
himself  out.  My  doctor  says — "  Do  you  feel  as 
if  you  could  manage  a  chop?  It  would  do  you 
pounds  of  good";  and  "I  know  tho  peroxido. 
dressing  is  rather  beastly,  but  I'd  stick  it  an- 
other day  or  two,  if  I  were  you." 

A  Cordon  Who  Traveled  In  PaSestine 

In  his  "Travels  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land  through  Egypt,"  Chateaubriand  (as  trans- 
lated by  Frederic  Shoberl,  1835)  says  (i.  3M)  that 
in  1778,  Lavoisier,  Macquer,  and  Sa^o 
"analysed  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
same  experiment  has  recently  been  made  in 
London  by  Mr  CJordon."  Again  (i.  345)  — "  Mr 
Gordon,  who  brought  home  the  bottle  of  water, 
■which  was  the  subject  of  this  analysis,  ascer- 
tained that  persons  who  have  never  learned  to 
swim  will  float  on  its  surface." 

Again,  he  says  (ii.  116)—  -"  The  apartment 
which  I  occupied  is  called  the  Pilgrims'  Great 
Room  [in  the  convent  of  tho  Latin  fathers]. 
It  looks  upon  a,  solitary  court,  en- 
closed on  all  sides  with  Avails.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  hospital  bed,  with  curtains  of 
green  serge,  a  table,  and  a  box;  my  servants 
had  two  cells  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
me.  A  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  lamp  in  the 
Italian  fashion  completed  my  establishment. 
The  room,  of  largo  size,  was  dark,  having  but 
one  window,  which  opened  into  the  court  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Thirteen  pilgrims  had 
inscribed  their  names  on  tho  door,  in  the  inside 
of  the  room.  The  fust  was  Charles  Lombard, 
who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1669;  and  the  last, 
John  Gordon,  tho  date  of  whose  visit,  is  1804. 
I  'found  only  three  French  names  among  theso 
thirteen  travellers."  Shorbcrl  suggests  that  this 
John  Gordon  is  "probably  the  same  Mr  Gor- 
don whose  analysis  of  a  bottle  of  the  water  of 
tho  Dead  Sea  is  noticed  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work." 

I  may  nolo  that  Chateaubriand  met  a  Gor- 
don in  America.  In  his  "  Voyage  en  Amoriquo," 

which  took,  -plaice  in  1791,  he  says  (p.  28) 

"The  savages  (natives)  at,  Niagara  Falls,  in 
tho    English   dependency,    were   entrusted  with 


guarding  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada  on  thi= 
side.  Ihcy  came  to  meet  u<,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  would  not  let  us  cross.  I  was 
obliged  to  send  the  Dutchman  V>  Fort  Niagara 
to  get  a  permit  from  the  commandant  in  order 
to  enter  the  territory  under  British  domination  : 
that  made  my  heart  ache,  because  I  remem- 
bered that  France  had  formerJv  ruled  in  tl 
kinds  My  guide  returned  with  the  permit 
I  still  keep  it.  It  is  signed-"  Lc  capitaine 
Gordon.  Is  it  not  curious  that  I  should  have 
found  again  the  same  English  name  on  the 
door  of  my  cell  at  Jerusalem?  " 

J.  m.  n. 

"  History  of  tho  Society  of  Advo- 
cates in  Aberdeen." 

In  his  Introduction  to  this  imposing  volume, 
which  has  just  been  published  bv  the  New 
Spalding  Olub,  the  editor  observes  that— 

"Of  the  613  individual  members  admiltcj 
since  1549,  three  fell  in  battle-Alexander  Reid 
and  Robert  Reid  at  the  Gra-bstone  on  13th  .Sep- 
tember, 1644,  and  Francis  Gordon,  while  light- 
ing under  tho  French  Hag,  Lx  fore  September, 
1748.  The  last  named  supported  tile  di>;.~ 
cause  of  Prince  Charlie,  went  out  with  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  and  acted  as  'general  quarter- 
master to  the  rebels.'  In  consequence  he  was 
refused  a  pardon.  James  Duff  was  present  at 
tint  skirmish  at  Inverurie  on  3rd  December, 
1745,  for  which  he  escaped  subsequent  punish- 
ment doubtless  through  his  then  being  only  16 
years  of  age,  and  having  only  newly  entered 
upon  his  legal  apprenticeship.  James  IV trio 
read  tho  Pretender's  proclamation  at  the  mar- 
ket cress,  'assisted  the  rebels  in  all  their 
meetings  at  Aberdeen,'  and  'lovyed  m<  i 
on  their  behalf.  John  LIutchcon  aided  in 
guarding  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  a  j.ri-  ncr 
«t  St  Helena.  Eighty -Seven  have  been  officers 
in  militia,  volunteer,  or  territorial  forces,  many 
serving  as  privates  as  a  stimulus  to  oUh  r  young 
men  to  do  likewise.  Two  became  clergymen— 
David  Gordon  ami  William  Humphrey.  Thomas 
Burnett  was  purse-bearer  to  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Genera]  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Four  became  lord  provosts 
of  Aberdeen—John  Chcyne,  James  Blausic,  Sir 
Alexander  Anderson,  and  John  Webster,  jun. 
In  1853  no  rower  than  three  of  the  four  city 
baillieships  were  hold  bv  advocates — Messrs 
Alexander  Henderson,  Robert  Lcdinghom,  and 

William  Ross.  Of  provosts  of  Old  Ah 
were  James  Seougal  and  David  R<  bed  M 
while  David  Littlojohn  was  for  several  years 

chief  magistrate  of  VVoodsidc.  John  CheyiM 
was  M.P.  for  the  burgh  of  Abo  dom  in  tho 
Scottish   Parliament.       Robert  Lumadeo 

representative  at  the  Convention  of  Rotates j 

and  John  Webster,  jun..  was  representative  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.     Jam.  -  ScnttROl  wras 

M.P,  for  the  burgh  of  Ktntorc  in  the  Scottish 

Parliament.  Upwards  of  140  became  pro- 
prietors of  estates  of  varying  mm  and  value* 
and  several  proved  such  improving  landlord* 

'as  to  call  forth  the  marked  approbation  of  tho 
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Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,-  and  the 
admiration  of  all  practically  acquainted  with 
such  enterprise. ' 

"Of  professional  appointments,  fifteen  ac- 
<n  p:<'d  office  as  professors  or  lecturers,  forty-six 
became  sheriffs,  sheriffs-depute,  sheriffs-sub- 
stitute, or  honorary  sheriffs-substitute  at  Aber- 
deen, whilst  of  those  who  were  appointed 
f»heriff3-sul>stitiitc  of  outside  jurisdictions  were— 
(Toorjro  Forbes,  Banffshire;  Patrick  Forsyth, 
Kinoardincehire ;  Huch  Fullcrton,  Kincardine- 
shire; John  Law,  iSuithorlandshire ;  Thomas 
Mackenzie,  Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty; 
Andrew  Robertson,  Forfarshire;  and  James 
Strachan,  Kincardineshire.  James  Scougal  be- 
came a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Whitohill.  Thcnty-six  were 
proourators-fiscal,  and  fourteen  were  sheriff 
clerks  of  Aberdeenshire.  Eight  were  town 
clerks  of  Aberdeen,  while  several  held  similar 
appointments  for  other  royal  burghs  in  tho 
district. 

"James  Seougal  was  a  member  of  tho 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  as  was  Clements  Lumsden 
of  the"  Society  of  Writers  to  H.M.  Signet. 
Three  others  became  members  of  the  Society 
of  Solicitors  in  the  Supremo  Court — Messrs 
Robert  Collie  Grav,  James  Roes,  and  James 
Watson. 

"  In  the  field  of  literature  the  output  by  tho 
members  is  very  creditable.  William  Kennedy 
stands  unexcelled  as  a  local  annalist,  his  MS. 
list  of  members  of  the  society,  and  list  of  ap- 
prentices, forming1  the  .groundwork  of  a  lame 
number  of  the  individual  records  in  this 
volume.  Tho  works  of  Dr  Grub,  Dr  Littlejohn, 
and  Dr  John  Stuart  are  of  outstanding  merit 
in  expiecating  tho  religious,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  general  life  of  past  times.  The 
lighter  side  had  a  votary  in  Charles  Winchester. 
The  Muse  was  courted  by  Nerval  Clyne  and 
Alexander  Gardyne.  Heraldry  had  a  careful 
exponent  in  Peter  Duffuid,  banking  in  George 
Walker,  genealogy  as  well  as  local  Territorial 
history  in  George  Cadenhead,  and  statistical 
details  and  .general  themes  in  Alexander  Emslio 
Smith.  English  word  ntudy,  bibliography,  and 
ancient  northern  history  have  each  been  dealt 
with  by  Hugh  Fraeor  Campbell,  .as  has  physical 
culture  and  system  of  musical  drill  by  George 
Oruden.  Editions  of  Marischal  College  arts 
class  records  were  carefully  edited  by  Patrick 
II.  Chalmers,  F.  T.  Garden,  Harvey  Hall,  and 
T  A.  W.  A.  Youn.gson,  while  John  Buckley 
Allan  and  William  Garden  were  editors  of 
records  of  a  similar  character  in  connection 
with  Aberdeen  University.  Nor  have  legil 
works  been  forgotten — George  Duncan.,  W.  D. 
E  slemont,  J.  T.  Jeffrey,  D.  R.  Morice,  David 
Keith.  A.  M.  Williamson,  and  R.  M.  William- 
vm  having  eaeli  written  on  different  phases  of 
Scottish  law.'] 

Tho  following  curious  footnote  is  appended 
(i  the  record  of  Francis  Gordon,  advocate 
(1796-1857),  of  Kincardine,  and  subsequently  of 

"Gordon,  in  tho  conduct  of  his  own  business 
und  that  of  tho  sheriff  clerk's  department,  re 
quired  a  large  staff  of  clerks.     Ho  probabl.v 


indentured  a  larger  number  of  apprentices  than 
any  other  advocate,  and  made  the  transaction  .i 
remunerative  one.  As  late  as  1226,  his 
indentures  bound  each  apprentice  to  serve  for 
five  years,  from  eight  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  and 
til'  another  apprentice  was  engaged,  to  care 
for  and  sec  the  office  fire  properly  extinguished, 
to  bolt  and  properly  secure  the  window  shutters 
each  night  on  the  closing-  of  the  office,  and  to 
lock  the  door  thereof.  The  apprentice  fee 
charged  was  nineteen  guineas,  no  salary  was 
allowed,  and  the  father -or  guardian  was  taken 
bound  to  aliment  the  apprentice,  and  to  clothe 
him  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  position  and 
aspirations." 

Notes  on  the  Family  of  Forbes. 

(Continued.) 

Sasine  to  Thomas  Forbes.  .  .  .in  Aberdeen 
on  a  tenement  and  yard  in  Old  Aberdeen.- 8 
March  1623. 

Sasine  to  Isobell  Forbes,  Lady  Williamstoun 
on  tho  Mains  of  Newton  Wrangham.— 8  Mar. 
1623. 

Contract  bearing  Reversion  upon  the  land© 
of  Tilliquhendie  betwixt  Robert  Forbes  of  Echfc 
and  William  Forbes  in  Tilliquhendie  — 24  Mar. 
1623. 

Sasino  to  James  Forbes  son  to  Umquhile 
William  Forbes  of  Logicfintray  on  the  lands 
of  Craigicvar— 14  April  1623. 

Sasino  to  Marie  Forbes  spouse  to  Robert 
D<u<ruid  on  the  lands  of  Ruthvens.— 5th  June 
1623. 

Sasine  to  Alex.  Forbes  burgess  of  Aberdeen 
on  the  lands  of  Inncrquhomrie. — 7th  June  I  7 

Sasine  to  Marjorie  Forbes  relict  of  late  Mr 
William  Leith  of  Newlands  on  lands  of  Tullie- 
riauch. — 11  June  1623. 

Sasino  to  Mr  William  Forbes  sub  principal 
in  Old  Aberdeen  on  a  part  of  Easter  Migvic.— 
4th  Juno  1623. 

Sasine  to  William  Forbes  of  Tilhcquhendie  on 
the  lands  thereof.— 17  June  1623. 

Sasine  to  Thomas  Forbes  writer  in  Aberdeen 
on  tho  half  lands  of  Bogholl  and  tenements  in 
Old  Aberdeen.— 28  June  1623. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Melgum  granted 
by  David  Anderson  burgess  in  Aberdeen  to 
the  Laird  of  PitsligO.— 3  July  1623. 

Sasine  to  Thomas  Forbes  ....  in  Aber- 
deen on  a  house  in  Old  Al>erdoen.— 26  July, 
1623. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes,  of  Ardmurdo  on  the 
lands  thereof— 26  July  1623. 

Sasino  to  John  Forbes  of  Balnogask  on  the 
lands  of  Craigicvar.— 23  Aug.  1623 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Lethentio  on  the 

lands  ol  Colmpllio.-  23  Aug.  1623. 

Sasine  to  Alexander.  Master  of  Forlvs  on  tho 
land  of  TOWW  and  Mill  of  Clatt  -  17  ScpteUtbt! 
1623. 

Sasine  to  T  so  hell  Forboa  spouse  to  \\  illlAtn 
(Jarioeh  of  TulHchotHo  Oil  the  lands  of 
Tiilluhetlie.    ?A  Sept.  1623. 

It 
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Mr  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar  on  the 
lands  of  Glasgo,  Arnedradland.— 12  Novr.  1623. 

Renunciation  of  the  lands  of  Craigievar  made 
by  James  Forbes  son  to  Umquhile  William 
Forbes  of  Logie  fintray  to  Mr  Wm.  Forbes  of 
Craigievar.— 12  Novr.  1623. 

Contract  containing-  Reversion  on  the  lands 
of  Halkhillock  between  Thomas  Montray  and 
Thomas  Forbes. — 12  Jany.  1624. 

Sasino  to  Thomas  Forbes  in  Aberdeen  on  the 
lands  of  Halkhillock  — 12  Jany.  1624. 

Renunciation  O'f  the  lands  of  Kinaldie  made 
by  Andro  Frasor  of  Stonicwood  to  John  Forbes 
of  Piteligo.— 12th  January,  1624. 

Reversion  of  Menacho  Davoch  by  Mr  James 
Roa  minr.  in  Aberdeen  and  his  spouse  to  John 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo— 27th  Mar.,  1624. 

Sasino  to  Walter  Forbes  son  to  William 
Forbes  of  Tolquhon  on  the  lands  of  Thains- 
toun  of  Fouilartoun— 27  March,  1624. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Knockquhar  granted, 
by  Mr  William  Burnet  minr.  of  Kynarnie  to 
John  Forbes  of  Corsinday— 21  May  1624. 

Reversion  of  tho  lands  of  Daw  ache  called 
Meanach  by  Mr  James  Ros  minr.  in  Aberdeen 
and  his  spouse  to  John  Forbes  of  Pitsligo — 27 
May,  1624. 

Sasine  to  William  and  Marjorie  Forbes  on  the 
Bogs  and  Newlands  of  Fintray — 15th  June, 
1624. 

Sasino  to  Margaret  Forbes  on  tho  Shaddow 
half  lands  of  Wester-Fintray— 15th  Juno,  1624. 

Sa.sine  to  Duncan  Forbes  of  Campbell  on  the 
lands  of  Campbell— 15th  July,  1624. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie  on  the  lands 
of  Leslie  Fxlingerack— 15th  July,  1624. 

Sasine  to  Margaret  Fraser  epouso  to  John 
Forbes  of  Corsinday  on  the  Muirtoune  of  Corsin- 
day—15th  July,  1624. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Raining  on  tho  lands 
of  Edin-Banclioric  Logic- 151  h  July,  1624. 


Sasine  to  the  said  John  Forbos  of  B.  on  the 
lands  of  Balfling— 15th  July,  1624. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


906.  Jolin  Tytue.— What  facts  have  been 
preserved  regarding  the  career  of_John  Tyrio, 
Catholic  Priest,  son  of  David  Tvrie  of  Dunni- 
deer? 

W.  Smitti. 

907.  Kincardine  Palace. — Where  could  I 
find  reliable  information  respecting  the  old 
Palace,  or  Castle,  of  Kincardine? 

G. 


Hnswers. 


904.  Alexander  Lease,  Minister.  Mart- 
culter. — According  to  Dr  Littlejolm's  "Sheriff 
Court  Records,"  the  Rev.  Alexander  Leask  -was 
the  son  of  William  Leask  of  that  Ilk. 

Y. 

905.  William  Forces  Sn.\Rr  Gordon.— Ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Johnston's  "  Pol!  of  Gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,"  Gordon 
was  born  at  Now  Pitsligo  in  1037.  graduated 
in  Arts  (with  honours)  at  Aberdeen  in  1861.  1  e- 
came  Schoolmaster  of  Auchmodden  School, 
Aberdour,  in  1862,  and  died  there  19th  March, 
1867. 

G. 
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No.  217.— January  10,  1013. 


Henry  DuncJas,  "  tSic  Minister  for 
Scotland." 

The  spirit  of  intrigue  which  every  Ministerial 
crisis  developed  in  Dundas  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile, not  only  with  his  public  professions, 
but  with  tho  openness  and  geniality  of  his  pri- 
vate life.      The  pietistio  Wil'ber force  looked 
with  suspicion  on  this  "loose  man"  of  very 
convival  habits  and  fashionable  morals  who  had 
acquired  so  great  an  influenco  over  Pitt;  but 
liu  admitted  his  "  frank  and  joyous  temper," 
and,    far    from    concurring    in    the  common 
opinion    of  him    as  "  a  mean  and  intriguing 
creature,"  pronounced  him  "  in  many  respects 
a  fine  warmdiearted  fellow."    There  is  no  pro- 
minent politician  of  those  days  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  whose  character  the  word  "  manly  '  so 
invariably    occurs;    and    amongst  the  details 
which  produced  this  general  impression  may 
bo   mentioned  a  tall  and  imposing   figure,  a 
powerful  and  sonorous  voice,  an  open,  cheerful 
countenance,   "tinged  with  convivial  purple," 
and  a  blunt  and  forcible  style  of  oratory,  sel- 
dom aspiring  to  eloquence,  but  enlivened  with 
occasional  Hashes  of  coarse  wit.    "  Never  did 
any  man,"  it  has  been  said,  "conceal  deeper 
views  of  every  kind  under  the  appearance  of 
careless  inattention  to  self-interest."    It  must 
not,  however,  bo  supposed  that  Dundas's  pre- 
tentions to  political  disinterestedness  and  inde- 
pendence,   imposed    on  anybody  who  did  not 
wish  to  bo  deceived.      Tho  King — not  a  very 
competent  judge— always  disliked  him;  in  the 
opinion  of  Horace  Walpolc,  he  was  "  the  rank- 
est of  all  Scotsmen,"  notorious  for  rapacity  and 
want  of  principle;  Wraxall,  whilst  respecting 
his  abilities,  described  him  as  carrying  them  to 
market,  and  in  his  native  dialect  exclaiming, 
"  Wha  wants  mo?"   Fox  ami     Sheridan  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  in  comparing  him  to 
"a      political    weathercock";    and      in  the 
"  Kolliad  "  his  shamclcssness  and  inconsistency 
am     mercilessly     satirised.      The   best  of  tho 
"Political    Miscellanies"     appended    to  the 
criticisms  on  that  imaginary  epic  is  perhaps  the 
parody  of  tho  witches'  incantation  in  "  Mae- 
b.-th";   ami   amongst  the  ingredients  thrown 
into  the  cauldron    we  find. 

Clippings  of  Corinthian  brass 
From  the  visage  of  Dundas. 

So  distinguished  and  so  wholo-hcartod  a  Scots- 
man was  not  likely  to  bo  judged  by  his  own 
ortintrymcti  in  any  impartial  spirit.  It  would, 
id  course,  have  been  impossibles  for  Dundas  in 

his  lejjal,  and  afterwards  in  his  political,  on  pa* 
city  to  dis&o*  into  himself  from  Scotland,    i  id 


such  been  his  wish,  in  the  manner  of  Mansfield 
and  Loughborough;  but,  vmlike  these  great 
lawyers,  who  seldom  or  never  revisited  their 
native  land  and  were  at  pains  to  eliminate  all 
traces  of  it  from  their  speech,  he  took  a  worthy 
pride  in  his  northern  birth,  and  furnished  an- 
other proof  of  manliness  by  disdaining  to  ad- 
dress tho  JIousc  of  Commons  in  accents  more 
familiar  to  its  car  than  those  of  his  northern 
tongue.  One  can  easily  imagine  what  merri- 
ment as  well  as  indignation  must  have  been 
caused  when  he  coined  for  anti-American  pur- 
poses his  famous  word  "starvation";  and  the 
uncouth  tones  and  phrases,  which  gave  a 
ludicrous  turn  to  his  most  impassioned  plnlip]  i  3, 
are  said  to  have  "  chequered  with  momentary 
good  humour  the  personalities  of  debate." 

Ilis  political  predominance  in  Scotland,  if 
less  interrupted,  was  never  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  third  Duke  of  Argyll;  but  tho 
democratic  spirit,  which  hardly  existed  in  the 
roign  of  George  If.,  was  now  a  growing  power; 
and  Dundas  could  not  have  obtained  so  great 
an  ascendency  if  to  manners  far  more  popular 
than  those  of  Argyll  he  had  not  added  a  much 
wider  command  of  patronage.  In  the  bestowal 
of  all  ofliccs  outside  the  borders  of  North  Brit- 
ain Argyll  had  been  dependent  on  the  complais- 
ance of  Walpole,  of  Pelham,  or  of  Newcastle; 
but  Dundas,  besides  being  "the  Minister  for 
Scotland,"  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  leading  member  of  the 
Indian  Board,  and  either  Home  Secretary  or 
War  Secretary ;  and  he  had  befriended  tin' 
Jacobite  interest  no  less  decisively  than  Argyll 
by  restoring  the  forfeited  estates.  All  tho 
various  departments  which  he  managed  or  in- 
fluenced, but  especially  that  of  India,  were 
called  into  requisition  to  provide  for  Scottish 
peers,  members,  and  doctors,  their  relatives 
and  friends;  ami  in  the  some  spirit,  quickened 
no  doubt  by  patriotic  motives,  he  pursued  a 
policy  which  would  be  much  appreciated  at 
♦  he  present  day — that  of  endeavouring  to 
multiply  places  in  Scotland  and  to  direct 
thither  as  large  a  stream  as  possible  of  public 
money. 

As  an  example  of  this  policy,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  he  increased  i ho  number  of  royal 
chaplains  from  six  to  ten.  Dud  Sydney, 
forwarding  to  Pitt  a  list  of  Indian  field  otkccrs, 
remarked—-"  1  believe  three  are  OB  many  l£ng- 
lish  and  Irish  names  as  there  are  anion-  thorn.1 
Ilis  patronage  was,  of  course,  professedly  ad- 
ministered only  within,  party  lines;  but  th. 
man  was  not  wholly  merged  in  the  Mil  '  • 
and  one  of  his  opponents  admitted  that  "there 
was  scarce  a  gentleman's  family  in  Scotland, 
of  whatever  politics."  which  had  not  rccciv< 
from  him  "t*>mc  Indian  appointment  or  other 
act  of,  in  many  cases  quite  disinterested,  km  l« 
1;cns."       Beautiful  ond    high  born    WONtCD  • 

said  to  have  been  unduly  favoured  in  h«a  allot- 
ment of  pensions;  but  Wilberforco  record* 
with  admiration  thai  rank  and  national  it]  WCItJ 

alike  distxvntrdcd  when  he  assigned  the  Dover* 

nor-General.Nhip  of  India,  "tho  UMMl  UupOtttal 
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office  in  the  King's  gift,"  to  Sir  John  Shore; 
and  a  letter  is  extant  in  which  he  intimates  to 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland  that  no  "person 
connected  with  the  local  or  political  interests  of 
the  county,  or  embarrassed  in  any  degree  by 
its  local  attachments,"  could  be  appointed 
sheriff.— "  The  Awakening  of  Scotland,  1747- 
1797,"  by  William  Law  Mathicson. 

Camlet;  Cosh. 

Tho  Gordons  of  Camlet  have  already  been 
dealt  with  m  these  pages  (December  1.  1909; 
Januaiy  12,  1910).  The  following,  however,  is 
an  earlier  piece  of  information:  — 

1700,  January  25 — Decreet  after  Letters  of 
Suspension,  William  Erskine  of  Pittodrie 
against  John  Gordon  in  Camelct  and  James 
Gordon  of  Daach  as  assignee  (Mackenzie  De- 
creets, vol.  131). 

Josoph  Gordon,  Mill  of  Cosh  (Crathic),  son 
of  John  Gordon  of  Camlet,  married  his  step- 
mother's sister,  Nicholas  Gordon,  Bovaglie,  and 
had  (according  to  Mr  David  Gordon,  School 
Road,  Stepps,  near  Glasgow)  two  sons,  includ- 
ing:— 

John  Gordon,  born  October  3,  1807;  went  to 
Utah,  and  died  in  1876.  He  seems  to  have 
been  twico  married,  and  had — 

David  Gordon,  now  living  at  Stepps,  near 
Glasgow,  who  has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
After  his  parents  went  to  Utah,  he  remained 
with  his  grandfather  at  Mill  of  Cosh,  but 
left  the  district  in  his  teens. 
Joseph  Gordon. 

John  Gordon  (by  a  second  marriage). 

Margaret    Gordon,    emigrated    with  her 

father ^to  Utah,   and   married  ■  Ricks, 

Benson,  Cache  County,  Utah,  and  has  issue. 
She  was  alive  in  1903. 

Jane  Gordon,  also  married  in  Utah,  and 

has  issue.  _   ,  _  „ 

J.  M.  L>. 

The  Rev.  James  Tcmsjlcton, 
Aberdeen. 

I  referred  to  Mr  Tcmplcton  in  Volume  1, 
page  75.  The  following  particulars  are  gleaned 
from  the  burial  records  of  St  Clement's  Church- 
yard, Aberdeen  :  — 

1832,  January  18.  The  Rev.  Mr  Tcmplcton, 
one  lair  of  new  ground,  lot  1,  £3. 

1832,  January  18.  Mrs  Tcmplcton,  aged 
[blank],  burial  fee  4s,  clerk's  fee  Is. 

1837,  April  25.  Dutv  on  Mr  Tcmplcton'* 
monument,  £5  5s  0d,  clerk's  fee,  £0  10s  bd. 

1840,  August  19.  Tho  Rev.  Mr  [James] 
Tcmplcton,  Schoolhill,  a&ed  70,  burial  fee,  7s, 
clerk's  fee,  Is. 

1853,  Juno  10.  Mary  Ann  Templeton,  RosO- 
mount  Place,  a.ged  41,  burial  fee,  5s  clerks 
feo  Is. 

It.  Muhdocii -Law  kan CE. 


Cray  Family. 

(Continued.) 

IX.  Patrick,  Master  of  Gray,  died  m  June. 
1464,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Andrew,  first 
Lord  Gray.  lie  had  no  issue  by  Margaret 
Fleming,  his  first  wife.  Andrew,  "Lord  Gray 
(of  whom  presently),  Janet,  Elizabeth,  Mrs 
Monorgund  of  that  Ilk,  and  Mrs  Collace  o: 
Lalnamoon,  his  children  by  Annabclla  Forbes, 
his  second  wife.  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  first  married  tov  Alexander  Flair  of  Bal- 
thayock;  next  to  Thomas,  third  Lord  Lovat ; 
and  after  him  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell, 
ninth  Earl  of  Crawford.  Elizabeth,  her  sister, 
married  David  Rollock  of  Ballachic.  Patrick, 
Master  of  Gray,  is  said  to  have  married  a  third 
spouse,  Elizabeth  Hay.  daughter  of  William, 
fust  Earl  of  Errol,  but  from  a  marriage  inden- 
ture among  the  Errol  papers  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  the  Master  of  Graj's  son  Andrew, 
afterwards  Lord  Gray,  who  was  contracted  tJ 
Elizabeth  Hay,  but  the  marriage  does  not  seem 
to  havo  taken  place. 

X.  Andrew  (Gray),  Lord  Gray,  succeeded  his 
father,  Patrick,  in  lands  of  Cluny,  5th  Novem- 
ber, 1464,  and  wa«  retoured  heir  to  his  grand- 
father, Andrew,  first  Lord  Gray,  31st  October. 
1471.  llo  was  hereditary  high  sheriff  of  For- 
farshire, honorary  provost  of  Dundee,  and 
justice-general  of  Scotland.  lie  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1514.  Patrick,  Lord  Gray,  iof  whom 
presently),  Isobel,  and  Elizabeth,  hi.s  children 
by  Janet  Keith,  his  first  wife.  Robert  <f 
Led  lie,  who  fell  at  Floelehn,  1513;  Gilbert  of 
Puttergask  (seo  Post) ;  Andrew,  called 
by  Crawford  "of  Muirtown."'  sheiitf- 
deputc     of     Forfarshire,     10th     May,  1522. 

Edward  of  Inchyra,  rector  of  Lundie,  in  For- 
farshire, Isobel,  Janet.  Marjory,  and  Elisabeth 
hie  children  by  Elizabeth  Stewart,  his  second 
wife.  The  eldest  daughter  by  the  first  man  iftg  \ 
Isobel,  married  Alexander  Stratoun  of  Lauris- 
team,  in  Kincardineshire,  with  issue.  Her  sisfa  r, 
Elizabeth,  was  first  married  to  John,  fourth 
Lord  Glamis,  with  i«n:e ;  ne  xt  te>  Alexander 
third  Earl  of  Huntly,  without  is>ue;  and  after 
him,  to  George,  fourth  Earl  of  RoUies  [s.n.J. 
Isobel,  by  the  second  marriage,  was  first  main  d 
to  Sir  James  Scriingcowr  of  Dudhopc,  const 
of  Dundee;  next  to  Adam  Crichton  of  Ruth- 
ven;  and  after  him.  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Lundie.  Janet,  her  sister,  was  first  married  to 
John  Cheuteris  of  CuthUffouidie;  next  to 
William  Keith,  con  of  Sir  William  Keith  nl 
Invoriigiej  thereafter  to  Sir  David  Wcmjsi  ol 
that  Ilk;  ami  after  him  to  Jaim*  Campbell  >I 
La  vers.  Marjory  was  first  married  to  Kinnin- 
mont  of  that  Ilk;  and  after  dim,  to  Silvester 

Rattray  of  Craiffholl.    Andrew  Grav  of  Mil 

town,  according  to  Crawford*  waa  the  bob 

I  Andrew,  sevoiul  T>ord  Gray,  and  ancestor  of 
ASir  William  Gray  of  Pittcndrum,  son  of  Thomas 
/  Gray  of  Briffhouac.  Andrew  Giav  (undesigned) 
(  had  a  natural  BOO  Patrick  ( I  Of  IV  1 
I  Monilieth),  who  Avas  legitimated  under  UM 
J     Privy   Seal,   shortly  after   his   fath.r\  dt*th, 

'    BOth  MSoy,  1520- a  namoaako  if  not  the  father— 
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end  possibly  another  son,  Andrew,  in  Schivos. 
the  uncle  of  him  who  was  admitted  a  burgess 
of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  on  13th  January,  1604. 
Thomas  Gray  of  Brlghousc,  called  by  the  same 
authority,  nephew  of  Andrew  Gray  of  Schivcs, 
married,  and  had  issue,  two  sons — (1)  Andrew, 
proprietor  of  heritable  property  in  Peterhead, 
who  died  before  1645,  and  had  issue — i,  Andrew, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  ii.  William,  apprentice 
there,  iii.  Janet,  who  married  George  Campbell,* 
eon  of  Neil  Campbell,  mailman  in  Leith ;  (2) 
Sir  William  Gray  of  Pittondrum,  of  whom 
afterwards 

With  regard  to  Craword,  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  ho  gives  no  cluo  as  to  tho  father 
of  Thomas  Gray  of  Brighousc,  but  merely 
mentions  that  he  (Thomas)  was  the  nephew  of 
Andrew  Cray  of  Sohives,  sod  of  Andrew  Gray 
of  M'uirton,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Sohives. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Lord  Gray's 
son  may  have  married  one  of  the  daughters 
o-  George,  second  Karl  of  Huntly,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Nowton  of  Schives  through  the  Missca 
Maitland,  the  daughters  of  Sir  Patrick  Mait- 
lancl.  Andrc\V  Lord  Gray,  Justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, executed  an  obligation  to  Eleanor  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  late  George,  Earl  of  Huntly, 
"  at  the  New  Wark  on  Spey,  called  the  Bog  of 
Gight,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1504,  in  presence  of 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Huntly,  William,  tho  Master 
of  Errol,  and  others."  The  castle  of  the  Bog 
of  Gight  was  the  new  manor-place  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Enzie.  It  was  built  by  George,  second 
Earl  of  Huntly,  who  died  8th  Juno,  1501.  By 
Margaret  Houston,  widow  of  Robert,  second 
Lord  Lylc,  hk  third  wife,  Andrew,  Lord  Gray 
does  not  seem  to  have  left  any  issue. 

XL  Patrick  (Gray),  Lord  Gray  married  Janet 
Gordon,  relict  of  Alexander,  Master  of  Craw- 
ford, and  died  without  issue  legit,  15th  April, 
1541.  Uo  succeeded  his  fiithor,  Andrew,  second 
Lord  in  1514.  On  16th  April,  1524,  Lord  Gray 
had  a  charter  of  entail  and  donation,  made  by 
the  King,  in  which  he  entailed  and  donated  the 
family  estates  in  favour,  after  himself,  of  his 
half-brother,  Gilbert  Gray  of  Buttergask,  and 
tho  heirs-malo  of  his  body,  which  entail  and 
donation  was  upheld  in  1542— his  nephew  and 
heir-male,  Patrick  Gray  of  Buttergask  succeed- 
ing to  tho  dignity,  and  also  to  the  lief. 

XII.  Gilbert  Gray  of  Buttcrgask,  who  carried 
on  tho  line  of  the  family,  lie  was  the  third 
son  of  Andrew,  second  Lord  and  hulMnvthor 
to  Patrick  Lord  Gray,  ami  on  whom  and  I  ho 
heirs-male  of  his  hod\  the  last  hud  entailed  and 
donated  the  family  estates.  In  1515  Gilbert 
Gray  of  Buttergask  was  Sheriff-Depute  or 
Forfarshire;  and  the  great-grandson  of  Johanna 
Beaufort,  tho  heroine  of  the  King's  Quair  (or 
Book),  queen-dowager  of  King  James  the  First 
of  Scotland,  her  second  husband.  Gilbert  Gray 
of  Buttergask  died  before  15th  April.  1541.  Ho 
acquired  the  lands  of  Buttergask  and  Logartlaw, 
in  Perthshire,  on  the  resignation  of  Margaret 
Buttergask,  7th  dune,  1507,  and  by  tho  do- 
cease  of  her  younger  sister,   Elizabeth— wllOSO 

marriage  to  Gilbert,  which  apparently  did  not 


tako  effect,  was  in  tho  gift  of  the  King,  to- 
gether with  the  lands— befora  22nd  July,  1511; 
— both  being  daughters  and  heirs  of  David 
Buttergask  of  that  ilk.  Patrick  Gray  of 
Buttergask  (Lord  Gray),  of  whom  presently, 
Robert  of  Drummellic,  married  Marion  or 
Marjorie  Strachan  with  issue,  James  of  Butter- 
gask married  Margaret  Scott  with  issue,  and 
Ceils  his  children  by  Egidia  or  Geils  Mercer, 
his  wife.  Geils,  the  daughter,  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  Whitelaw  of  Newgrange;  and 
after  him  to  Alexander  Gardln  in  Druingcith. 

P.  G. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


On  Books. 

One  may  often  see,  in  old  books,  specimens  of 
what  might  perhaps  bo  called  home-made 
poetry.  In  a  MS.,  13215  Plutarch,  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  found  the  following  written 
on  tho  fly-leaf.  I  give  it  with  its  own  spelling 
and  capitals. 

whose  Booeke  is  this  if  you  would  kn 
in  Letters  2  1  will  you  show 
the  first  i-s  k  in  all  menes  sight 
the  outlier  is  M  to  tell  you  right 
but  if  you  chance  to  spell  aniiso 
Looke  under  neath  and  here  it  tis. 

Katiikuine  Maivk. 

I  believe  that  the  word  above  the  end  of  the 
top  of  the  first  line  was  'know,"  but,  if  SO,  ltd 
two  hist  letters  were  hidden  in  tho  binding.  1 
am  also  not  quite  certain  whether  the  lady's 
surname  was  Maivo  or  Ma  we,  the  handwriting 
at  thics  spot  being  somewhat  uncertain. 

Tho  graphic  arts  sometimes  disport  them- 
selves in  fly  (and  others)  leaves  of  books.  I 
have  been  blamed  by  my  Bchoolmastcr  for  hav- 
ing allowed  my  fancy  to  depict  grotesque 
figures  in  my  exercise  books.  An  old  Latin 
Dictionary  which  I  pocvseKs  lias  two  Bkctchcs,  at 
the  end,  of  a  clergyman  in  his  surplice:  though 
they  arc  very  rude  in  drawing,  there  is  so  much 
character  in  thcin  that  1  can  believe  they  must 
be  portraits.  A  1727  copy,  which  I  possess,  of 
Buchanan's  "  Uortttti  Si  ot  tea  rum  llistorta," 
;h'.ued  m  the  flout  tlx  le.it.  "  \l. x.uuU  UiHh'U 
I  I'M  Hook  Aheid.vu  J.\un.u\  ,V  I  ,;'v."  h.>».  cm 
tho  end  tlx  leal",  a  di.iwin,;  o(  a  i.iu.».'ili  ,u,,| 
man  with  long  hair,  %a  Scotch  bonnet  on  Ins 
head,  and  miniature  bagpipes  under  Ilia  arm  j 
the  rest  of  tho  figure,  which  is  exceedingly 
badly  drawn,   is  interesting  as  an  oxaiee 

eighteenth  contufy  costume.  A  scl  tool*  book 
which  I  picked  up.  "Cornelius  Nepoa,"  BlWma 
with  sketches  on  tho  margins,  many  sppcartng 

to    bq    roniiniaooncoa  of  theatrical  ctaaracl 

SOniQ  classic.  some  original,   ;md.  though  fa] 
lib    in   drawing,    all   *  1 1  >  p  1 .  i  x    NlUcfa    Uwtt,  and 
sonit>  have  considerable  elejMuee. 

J,  P.  I'm-:  tl 
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Motes  on  the  FamESy  of  Forbes, 

(Continued.) 

Sasine  to  the  said  John  Forbes  of  Balfluig  on 
the  lands  of  Corsinday — 15th  July,  1624. 

Sasino  to  William  Forbes  of  Monymusk  on 
tho  lands  of  CouLly  Ingzcan— 15tli  July,  1624. 

Sasino  to  Thomas  Forbee  in  Aberdeen  and 
Janet  Forbes  his  spouse  on  tho  Sun  half  lands 
of  Easter  Fintray— -15th  July,  1624. 

Renunciation  of  the  lands  of  Badiwyn  made 
by  John  Garioch  of  Badiwyn  and  his  spouse  to 
Arthur  Lord  Forbes— 15th  July,  1624. 

Sasine  to  Miarjorie  Menzics  and  John  Forbes 
her  son  on  the  lands  of  Glastcrmuire — 15th  July, 
1624. 

Renunciation  of  tho  lands  of  Bcltic  made  by 
Mr  James  Skene  to  Arthur  Lord  Forbes — 15th 
July,  1624. 

Sasino  to  Isobell  Burnet  and  John  Forbes  her 

son    on    tho    lands  of  —15th  July, 

1624. 

Renunciation  of  tho  lands  of  Auchnameync 
mado  by  William  Scattcrtic  of  Nethcrtillienald 
to  John  Forbes  of  By  the— 25  Jany.,  1625. 

Sasine  to  Anna  Forbes  Mistress  of  Forbes  on 
her  terco  of  the  lands  of  Foveran — 4  Feb.,  1625. 

Safiino  to  Alex  Forbes  of  Now  on  the  lands 
of  Edincarves  and  Balnagald. — 4  March  1625. 

Sasino  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie  on  the  lands 
of  —4  May  1625. 

Reniunciation  of  the  lands  of  Coullio  and 
Ingzcan  made  by  Mr  Andro  Cheyue  of 
Chappeltonn  to  Wm.  Forbes  of  Monymusk. — 8 
June  1625. 

Renunciation  of  the  lands  of  Wellhous  mado 
by  Peter  Hay  portioner  of  Kinstaro  to  the 
Master  of  Forbes.— 9th  June  1525. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie  on  tho  lands 
of  Annagathil  Corricbogs  and  Corriemos.— 17 
June  1625. 

Sasino  to  Isobell  Forbes  relict  of  Umquhilo 
John  Lumsdcn  and  her  son  on  tho  lands  of 
Balnockitie  Bale  — Ulto.  June  T625. 

Assignation  to  a  Reversion  of  tho  lands  of 
Aslowno  made  by  James  Caldor  of  Aslown  to 
John  Forbes  of  Balnagask. —  Ulto.  June  1625. 

Sasino  John  Forbes  of  Byth  on  the  lands  of 
Miwrosk  and  Towic— 2  July  1625. 

Sasino  to  tho  abovo  John  Forbes  of  Byth  on 
tho  lands  of  Brux  and  Glenconrie. — 2  July  1625. 

Sasino  to  Isobell  Gordon  Lady  Brux  on  tho 
lands  of  Towie.— 12  July  1625. 

Reversion  of  tho  lands  of  Oystskirk  mado  by 
John  Leslie  some  time  of  New  Leslie  to  William 
Forbes  of  Craigevar.—  28  July  1625. 

Reversion  of  tho  lands  of  Ruthrioston  granted 
by  John  Alexander,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  to 
William  Forbes  of  I3arnos.-28th  July  lu2,r, 


Sasino  to  Mr  John  Forbes  in  Whythous  and 
Christian  Rickard,  his  snouse,  on  the  lands  of 
Ballamor,  Bellabeg.— 28th  July  1625. 

Sasino  to  John  Forbes  of  Balnagaek  on  tho 
Lands  of  Aclov.nc—  28th  July  1625.  William 
Forbes,  no  tar. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Ballicstoun  granted 
by  Mr  Archibald  Rait,  minister  at  Kintore,  and 
his  spouse,  to  Mr  William  Forbes  of  Craigicvar. 
—23  July  1625. 

Renunciation  of  '  the  Ilaltoun  of  Fintray. 
Wester  Fintray,  Cowstaines,  made  bv  John 
Forbes  of  Balnagask  to  Mr  William  Forbes  of 
Craigicvar.— 23th  July  1625. 

Sasino  to  Jean  Forbes,  spouso  to  John  Touch, 
burgess  of  Aberdeen,  on  certain  tenements  and 
orofts  in  Aberdeen.— 1st  August  1625. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 
 -«*  

Queries. 


903.  Noiuiandtkes.  —  Could  someone  kindly 
direet  mo  to  accounts  of  this  camp  other  than 
thoso  in  "Caledonia"  and  the  "  Dee.-iue 
Guiuo  '  '/  Did  the  late  Mr  A.  M.  Munro  write 
a  paper  on  the  subject? 

A.  M. 

939.    Ehislie  and  Emslie  Family.— Wh<  r. 

I  was  in  Aberdeen  in  August  last,  I  was  U  Kl  ct 
an  articlo  which  had  appeared,  not  more  than 
seven  months  ago,  in  "The  News  of  the 
World,"  in  which  it  was  stated  that  main  ol 
tho  namo  of  Elmslio  and  of  Emslie  had  for- 
merly como  over  from  France  end  settled  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  Inquiry  at  the  office 
of  "Tho  News  of  the  World"  elicited  only  tho 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  w 
through  tho  back  numbers  of  the  paper.  Aa 
this  would  bo  a  prodigious  task,  1  would  ask— 
Does  any  reader  of  the  "Notes  and  Queries  *' 
section  happen  to  know  in  which  number  of 
"Tho  News  of  the  World"  the  articlo  n.  I 

to  appeared?  If,  knowing  this,  he  will  com- 
municato  tho  information,  he  wil]  very  great  | 
oblige. 

J.  P.  Emslih. 

910.    Meaning  ov  Old  Sating.— Qui  anj 

reader  tell   me  the  mcanin ft  of   the  ro\ing— 

II  Gweod  pron  broso,  out.  o  the  doon*throu' 
aids,"  being  the  hordjaddio'a  reply  to  the  qui  - 
tio-n  as  to  what  he  had  had  for  breakfast.  Hal 
tho  saying  a  wide  range?  I  om  familiar  With 
tho  word  "pron,"  how  the  article  is  made,  an  i 

its  uses.   Abo  the  meaning!  of  tho  same  |  \ 

by  Jamioson  and  in  tho  SOOta  DiaJcd  1N 

ary.    What  I  want  to  know,  however.  i-  Ha* 

"[iron  brOSO *'  ever  hern  used  M  an  trtick  <f 

diet,  in  the  upland  glens,  say  in  a  bad  | 

"  Ye'vo  plenty  o'  dougs  for  a"  yer  p:on  "  is 

another  rendering  of  a  proverb  with  ■  similar 

moaning. 

N\m;si  v.  \\. 
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503.  William  Glass,  Forfarshire  Notable. 
—  In  addition  (o  W.  B.  R.  W.'s  interesting  ac- 
count of  Governor  Glass,  in  N.  214  (24th  May 
ta*t),  I  subjoin  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
(a  marblo  one  with  masonic  emblems  on  top)' 
from  which  it  appears  that  ho  was  a  native  of 
Roxburghshire,  born  in  1786,  and  died  in  1853. 
An  Australian  who  visited  the  island  many 
years  ago,  wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  from 
that  source  I  got  tho  inscription,  as  follows — 


WILLIAM  GLASS, 
Born  at  Kelso,  Scotland. 
The  Founder  of  this  Settlement 
at  Tristan  d'xVcunha, 
In  which  he  resided  37  years. 

And  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
Nov.  24,  185j,  aged  67  years. 

"Asleep  in  Jesus!    Far  from  thee 
Thy  kinared  and  their  graves  may  be; 
But  thine  is  still  a  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep." 

Alba. 

906.  Jonx  Tyrie,  Catholic  Pbiest.— Tyria 
died  at  Shenval,  19th  May,  ] 755. 

W.  Tnoiisox. 


\ 

\ 
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No.  218.— January  27,  2923. 


The  Reformation, 

A  TIIOUBLER  OF  TllE  KIRK  IN  THE  MEARNS. 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  greatness  of  tho 
work  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  Presbyterian 
kirk  in  its  early  years  arc  adequately  real- 
ised or  appreciated.  The  Papists  had  first  of 
all  to  bo  contended  with,  churches  supplied, 
stipends  secured,  and  then  th*o  King  and 
Bishops  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  Episcopacy. 

In  1560  Papacy  was  abolished,  and  the  Refor- 
mers held  the  first  General  Assembly  on  the 
20th  December  of  that  year,  at  which  the  Laird 
of  Tullyvaird  and  Fethercairnc  was  present  as 
Commissioner  for  the  Kirks  of  the  Mearns. 

Tho  Assembly  oven  at  the  first  meeting  took 
up  tho  question  of  dealing  with  tho  Papists, 
and  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  on  them  and 
those  who  frequontod  their  company.  Tho 
language  used  regarding  them  and  their  faith 
is  always  vigorous,  and  at  times  strongly 
picturesque. 

In  1588  tho  Assembly  presented  an  "  humblo 
suto  "  to  the  King  craving  that  the  Lairds  of 
.  .  .  '.  Glcnbervio  younger,  and  others  cx- 
communicat  Papists  should  bo  called  before  the 
King  and  Council,  and  such  things  laid  to  their 
charge  as  they  were  guilty  of,  that  tho  penalties 
might  bo  executo  against  them.  In  tho 
"Grieves  of  the  Kirk"  presented  at  tho  samo 
time  it  is  complained  that  Jesuits  are  suft'ercd  to 
pollute  the  land  with  idolatry,  and  that  they 
and  traffickers  against  the  true  religion  and  also 
their  maintainors  had  special  credit  and  favor 
at  Court  and  Session.  A  number  are  mentioned 
by  name  who  repaired  commonly,  with  others 
named,  to  Young  Glcnbervie,  oxcommunicat, 
"Where  they  have  their  houso  Mass  at 
pleasure."  It  was  farther  complained  that 
"  William  Douglass,  sonnc  to  the  Laird  of  Glcn- 
bervie, has  caused  unbeset  at  syndrie  tymes  Mr 
Georgo  Gladstanes  and  Andrew  Myllno,  with 
arm  it  men  at  their  houso,  and  lying  in  wait  for 
thorn  about  their  houses,  and  wero  it  not  tho 
relief  of  God  and  good  men  had  taken  their 
lyves."  M,r  Gladstanes  was  minister  of  St 
Cyrus  and  Mr  Myllno  of  I'ettcrcsso. 

This  Mr  William  Douglas,  "Young  Glen- 
bervie,"  became  Earl  of  Angus  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1591,  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators who  invited  the  King  of  Spain  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  which  they  undertook  to  deliver 
up  to  him.  Angus  was  imprisoned  in  tho  Oaetlo 
of  'Edinburgh,  but  escaped.  Row,  th<3  kirk 
historian,  says  there  was  but  vorio  small  pains 
taken  to  search  out  the  fearful  danger  a  ti 


possiblio  and  probablie  ensue  upon  this  horriblo 
unpanalellcd  treason,  and  far  less  any  civil 
punishment  inflicted  ;  but  the  Kirk  of  God  did 
their  part  for  they  found  them  to  be  Apostats, 
blasphemous  enemies  to  God's  glory,  and  un- 
natural traitors  to  the  King  and  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  God's  blessed  word.  Tho  leaders  (in- 
cluding Angus)  were  excommunicated  and  de- 
livered over  to  Satan  by  the  Synod  of  File  at 
St  Andrews,  September,  1593.  presided  over 
by  the  redoubtab!e'Junn_-5  Melville.  This  sen- 
tence was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  9th  May,"  159+,  and  ail  the  pastors 
in  the  realm  ordered  to  intimate  it  solemnly  at 
their  Kirks.  Notwithstanding  Low's  statement, 
it  appears  that  Graham  of  Fintry  was  executed 
for  this  treason,  and  tjho  King,  with  certain  of 
his  nobles,  in  March,  1592,  entered  into  a 
mutual  bond  for  defence  of  tho  liberty  of  truo 
religion,  the  Crown,  and  Cotmtry,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Conspiracy. 

On  5th  March,  1597,  Lady  Angus  petitioned 
the  Assembly  desiring  that  certain  of  tin* 
Ministry  might  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
tho  Earl  and  rcsolvo  his  doubts.  The  Ministers 
of  Angus  and  Mearns  were  so  appointed,  and 
to  confer  with  him  anent  10  of  the  articles  on 
which  tho  Earl  of  lluntly  was  to  be  tried.  Do 
14th  May  the  Brethren  of  tho  Mearns  gaw  in 
their  report,  showing  that  they  had  enjoined 
the  Earl  to  remain  at  licrras  to  attend  upon 
tho  hearing  of  tho  doctrine  in  the  Knit  of 
Kinnoff,  and  to  attend  conferences  at  Convcth 
(Laurencekirk)  and  Abcrluthnott,  which  he  had 
faithfully  observed:  he  acknowledged  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  to  be  the  truo  Kirk,  and  was  ready 
to  become  a  member  thereof,  and  to  participate 
in  tho  Sacraments;  he  solemnly  pranked  by 
word  and  writ  to  remove  all  Jesuits,  etc.  from 
his  company  and  lands,  ami  had  already  dona 
so;  ho  desired  absolution,  ami  thereafter 
ready  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  confession  of 
faith;  that  he  would  satisfy  for  his  spostacy  in 
his  own  Parish  Kirk,  and  there  ratify  said  pro- 
mises; that  ti  e  never  meant  to  harm  any  man 
for  obeying  the  laws,  but  if  any  will  complain 
lie  will  grant  satisfaction.  all>cit  in  very  truth, 
as  all  tho  country  knew,  lie  had  sustained  B 
loss  "qwhilk  ho  has  the  kirk  to  meine";  he  is 
content  to  provide  stipends  for  his  kirks  as  BOOH 
as  absolvit  and  restored  to  his  living  — will  most 
willingly  take  a  minister  and  entertain  him  in 
his  own  houso,  and  confessed  lie  most  justly 
deserved  to  be  excommunicated.  The  Com- 
missioners were  required  to  MM  these  pros  it*,  s 
carried  out,  and  empowered  to  grant  fcbsolU' 
tion  and  receive  him  again  into  the  1  >~-^  n  .  f 
tho  Church.  In  the  Assembly  of  1S98  tho  whoH) 
form  of  tho  absolution,  satisfaction,  and  tho 
articles  were  appointed  to  be  registered  in  the 
assembly  books. 

In  lbOl  ti  e  Assembly  ordained  Mewrs  James 

Law  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  Arch> 
bishop  of   Glasgow]    and  John  BnrtUswcjod 

(afterwards   Archbishop  of  St      \ndiew>)  to 
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await  upon  the  Earl  that  ho  and  his  family 
might  be  confirmed  in  the  truth  and  the 
enemies  debarred  from  their  company.  In  tho 
following  Assembly  (1602)  it  was  reported  tihat 
tho  Earl  did  neither  resort  to  the  hearing  of 
tho  word  nor  participate  in  tho  Sacraments, 
but  on  the  contrary  entertained  professed 
enemies  to  tho  religion.  Mr  Law  was  ap- 
pointed to  await  continually  upon  tho  Earl  for 
another  quarter  of  year.  James's  succession 
to  tho  ttirono  of  England,  and  the  strong 
attempts  to  foist  Bishops  on  tho  Church,  caused 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  to  bo  irregular, 
and  no  trace  of  a  report  by  Mr  Law  appears, 
but  in  the  Assembly  of  July,  1508,  it  was  testi- 
fied that  tli ere  was  no  appearance  in  tho  Earl 
of  conversion  from  his  errors,  but  rather  by 
all  evident  tokens  ho  was  more  obstinate  and 
obdurate  in  hercsie  of  papistry  which  he  hud 
formerly  abjured,  and  tho  Assembly  therefore 
ordained  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to 
bo  pronounced,  conform  to  the  censures  of  tho 
Kirk  with  all  xjossible  diligence  betwixt  then 
and  the  18th  September.  The  Earl  went 
abroad,  and  died  in  devout  retirement  at  Paris 
in  1611. 

Tho  End  of  the  Gordons  of  Brascfolie. 

This  famous  family,  immortalised  in  tho 
Ballad  of  the  Baron  of  Braichlie,  has  greatly 
puzzled  historians  as  to  its  fate.  The  last  re- 
ference to  the  last  laird,  Gordon  of  Braichlie, 
occurs  in  the  year  1704,  when  ho  appears  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Supply. 

There  need,  however,  have  been  little  mystery, 
for  Nisbet  stated  in  his  "  Heraldry  "  (vol.  ii., 
App.  p.  234),  published  so  long  ago  as  1723, 
that  Mary  Gordon  was  "daughter  and  heiress 
of  Gordon  of  Braickley,"  and  that  as  widow  of 
Mr  Isaac  Fullerton  she  married  William, 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Ogilvio  of  Ban-as. 
Nisbet' s  was  an  obvious  book  to  consult,  but  its 
very  obviousness  has  made  me  overlook  it  till 
I  was  put  on  the  track  of  it  by  a  reference  in 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Gordon  Barron's  "  In  Defenco 
of  tho  Regalia  "  (p.  357).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr 
Barron,  and  through  him  to  Dr  Macnaughton, 
Stonehaven,  for  the  following  very  interesting 
facts : — 

Upon  16th  June,  1727,  there  was  recorded  in 
the  Sheriff  Court  Register  of  Bonds,  Obliga- 
tions, etc.  (1717-1741),  and  doubtless,  in  view 
of  her  yecond  marriage,  tho  full  text— <a  lengthy 
document— of  the  marriage  contract,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  "  Contract  Matrimonial."  between  Mr 
Isaac  Fullerton  and  Mary  Gordon— 

"At  Allardes,  4  Nov.,  1699,  it  is  matrimoni- 
ally contracted  betwixt  Mr  Isaac  Fullerton, 
advocate,  on  tho  one  part,  and  Mary  Gordon, 
lawful  daughter  to  .Mr  .John  Cordon  of  Braick- 
ley, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  GoorgO 
Allardice,  of  that  Ilk,  Alexander  dimming,  of 
Culler,  Lady  Mary  Grahaine,  Lady  Dowager 
of  Allardice,  on  the  other  part— 

"  In  Contemplation  of  which  marriage  and 
of   liferent   provision   and  other  oblidg.  menu 


granted  by  the  said  Mr  Isaac  Fullerton  in 
favour  of  his  said  promised  spouse,  the  said 
Mary  Gordon  does  not  only  assign  what  may 
bo  due  to  her  by  a  testament  and  latter  will  of 
the  decOast,  Anna  Allardes,  'Lady  Braichley, 
her  mother   .  . 

"  Contract  (written  by  Mr  Alexander  Tod, 
servant  to  tho  said  Goorgo  Allardice),  .»ub- 
scribed  by  both  parties  at  Allardes  before  wit- 
nesses—  John  Fullerton  of  Kinnaber,  Mr 
Robert  Irvine,  parson  of  Glenborvie,  and  John 
Keith,  servitor  to  the  said  George  Allardice." 

Isaac  Fullerton,  who  was  at  Marshal  Col- 
lege,  1683-7,  got  a  charter  of  adjudication  from 
George  Gordon,  tutor  of  the  Earl  of  Aboync, 
"  of  the  lands  of  Breickly,  Toldow, 
and  Tombreck,  proceeding  upon  tho 
Decreets  of  Adjudication  at  the  instance 
of  George  Gordon  of  Knockcspock, 
and  Alexander  Kerr  of  Mains  ('.'Mcnieh  to 
which  the  said  Alexander  [sic]  Fuliartin  had 
acquired  right,  dated  4th  Augt.  1708  "  (Michie's 
"  Records  of  Invercauld,"  p.  42).  Saline  fol- 
lowed thereon,  Feb.  2,  1709.  Then  followed 
"Disposition  from  the  6aid  Isaac  Fulh-rtin  of 
the  said  lands  and  others  to  James  Fcrgusson, 
advocate,  in  trust  for  John  Farquhai>on  of 
Invercauld,  dated  20th  March,  1712."  (Ibid., 
p.  42.)  Mr  Michie  remarks  (p.  43)  that  "  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  acquisition  of 
property  in  Glenmuick  by  the  Invercauld 
family."  Isaac  Fullarton  "of  Braicklie  " 
in  February,  1723  ("Services  of  Heirs"),  and 
his  son  John  was  served  heir  to  him  (April  30, 
1730)  in  Charlton,  Falsidc,  Breda  (Forfar)  aini 
Blacklaws,  Herviston  and  half  of  Glasland 
(Kincardine).  I  understand  that  this  John  was 
also  "of  Stanks,"  and  that  he  bought  Cow  ic 
from  the  Burnetts,  and  also  Muchalls. 

William  Ogilvie  married  Mary  Gordon, 
"daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Gordon  of 
Braickley  in  Glenmuick  and  widow  of  Isaac 
Fullerton."  They  were  proclaimed  in  Kinncrf, 
Nov.  12,  1727.  The  entrv  in  the  Kirk*Sossion 
Records  runs— "  1727,  Nov.  12— Mr  William 
Ogilvio  and  the  Lady  Brachlic  proclaimed." 

William  Ogilvio  and  Mary  Gordon  or  Fuller- 
ton  had  a  daughter  Margaret  (Ni>bct's 
"Heraldry,"  ii.,  Ap.  p.  234).  Ogilvio'a  Dcphow, 
Sir  William  Ogilvie,  4th  bart.  (son  of  Sir  David, 
3rd  bart.),  married  as  his  MOOnd  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Kullerton,  advocate  (Ibid,  n  , 
App.  p.  234;  G.  IS.  C.'s  "Complete  lVaror.ot- 
age,"  hi.,  335).  This  Anne  wai  probably  tho 
daughter  of  Isaac  Fullerton  by  Mary  Gordon. 
Nisbet  Bays  .die  boGU  UffilviO  thuv  daughters. 

J.  M.  IV 

Famous  Aberdeen  Family. 

I NTE 1 1 ESTI N  G  G  BNfiALOQICAL  RECORD. 

The  Rev.  Jan.es  Smith.  III).,  ininiM  or  ol  Bl 
CoorgcVin  the  W  est,  has  prepared  tOX  pr.xato 
circulation  an  exceedingly  interesting  genealo- 
gical record  of  tlu»  family  to  which  ho  belong* 
—a  family  many  of  the  members,  of  WOMB  l»*»o 
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been  distinguished  in  the  civic  life  of  Aberdeen. 
Beginning  in  1590,  when  Thomas  Smith,  after- 
wards farmer  at  Laingseat,  Belhclvie,  -was 
born,  tho  author  traces  the  descent  of  the 
family  with  tho  utmost  oaro  down  to  1863. 
For  many  generations  representatives  of  tho 
family  held  tho  farm  of  Laingseat,  but  James 
Smith,  tho  father  of  Lewis  Smith,  so  well 
known  as  a  bookseller  in  Aberdeen,  was  a 
tailor  and  clothier  at  Ncwburgh  and  at  Bridge 
of  Don.  Of  the  notable  and  highly  creditable 
career  of  Lewis  Smith  there  is  given  an  inter- 
esting account,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Lewis  Smith  was  apprenticed  in  his  tenth 
year  to  Mr  David  Wyllie,  bookseller  and 
stationer,  Aberdeen,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  he  set  up  business  on  his  own  account 
at  the  shop  adjoining  the  gate  of  Marisehal 
College.  His  shop  became  tho  rendezvous  of 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  Abordocn  and 
the  north.  Dr  John  Hill  Burton,  Dr  Joseph 
Robertson,  Dr  Kilgour,  tho  Principals  and 
Professors  of  King's  and  Marisehal  Colleges 
were  among  his  patrons;  and  he  published 
many  local  books  and  pamphlets. 

A  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  by 
Lewis  Smith  is  given,  and  it  includes  "  The 
Aberdeen  Censor"  (1825);  "The  Dceside 
Guide"  (1829);  "Jamie  Flecman"  (1835);  "The 
Book  of  Bon-Accord"  (1839);  "Pratt's  Buchan" 
(1858);  "The  Northern  Psalter"  (1872); 
"Waifs  of  Rhyme"  (1887).  Mr  Lewis  Smith 
bought  tho  estate  of  Marybank,  Maryculter, 
and  built  tho  mansion-house  there,  now  occu- 
pied bv  Mr  William  Macintosh.  On  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  he  entered  the  Town  Council,  being 
elected  for  tho  First  Ward,  and  defeating  Mr 
Middleton  Rcttic,  jeweller.  Ho  Idled  all  the 
Council  oflices  except  tho  Lord  Provostship, 
which  he  declined.  His  portrait,  an  oil  paint- 
ing, by  Sir  Ueorgo  Reid,  and  presented  to  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  hangs  in  tho  Council 
Chamber,  to  which  the  family  of  his  son,  John 
Rao  Smith  gifted  it.  Mr  Lewis  Smith  died 
on  24th  October,  1880,  tho  loss  of  so  venerable 
and  public-spirited  a  citizen  being  universally 
regretted. 

One  of  tho  daughters  of  Mr  Lewis  Smith, 
Jean  Thomson  Smith,  married  the  late  Dean 
of  Guild  Walker,  of  whoso  well  directed  muni- 
cipal and  literary  activities  a  concise,  but  valu- 
able, account  is  given. 

The  descendants  of  Lewis  Smith  number  103 
— of  whom  10  are  sons  and  four  daughters;  20 
grandsons  and  30  grand-daughters ;  11  great- 
grandsons,  and  15  great-grand-daughtcr6 ;  and 
eight  great-great-grandsons  and  five  grcnt-great- 
grand-daughtcrs. 

Tho  Rev.  James  Smith,  who  has  compiled 
this  admirable  record,  is  a  son  of  James  Smith, 
born  in  1826— a  son  of  Mr  Lewis  Smith,  his 
mother  having  been  Christian  Chalmers,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Wallace  Chalmers,  Governor 
of  Bridewell.  As  the  energetic  and  SUCCC6Sful 
pastor  of  a  large  congregation,  the  Rev.  Jam 03 
Smith  has  worthily  maintained  tho  roputntion 


of  a,  distinguished  family,  and  has  been,  like 
his  immediate  "  forebears,"  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  tho  highest  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  This  book  would  appeal  to  a  wider 
circlo  than  that  of  tho  family  fur  whom  it  is 
primarily  designed.  The  publishers  aro  Avery 
and  Company,  Limited. 

Motes  on  tho  Family  of  Forbes. 

(Continued.) 

Contract  boaring  Reversion  as  to  the  lands  of 
Bcllabeg  betwixt  Mr  John  Forbes  and  Chris- 
tian Rickard  his  spouse  and  the  Marquis  of 
lluntly. — 1st  August  1625. 

Contract  bearing  Reversion  on  tho  lands  of 
Glasgo  made  betwixt  William  Forbes  of  Craigio- 
var  and  Mr  William  Reid  minister  at  Gartlv. — 
5th  August  1625. 

Grant  of  Redemption  of  tho  lands  of  Towio 
by  John  Forbes  of  Tulloeh  to  the  Master  of 
Forbes. — 5th  November  1625. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Tillimald  granted 
by  Alexander  Forbes  brother  to  John  Forbes 
of  Byth  in  favour  of  the  said  John  Forbes. — 
5th  November  1625. 

Grant  of  Redemption  of  the  lands  of  Collie- 
ston  by  John  Liddell  burgess  of  Aberdeen  and 
Marjory  Murray  his  spouse  in  favour  of  Alex- 
ander Forbes  of  Pitsligo. — 5th  November,  1625. 

Grant  of  Redemption  of  tho  lauds  of  Glascow 
by  Mr  William  Reid  minister  at  Gartly  in 
favour  of  Mr  William  Forbes  of  Craigicvar. — 
19  November  1625. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Balna~ask  on  tho 
Mains  of  Brux.— 5th  January  1626.  William 
Forbes,  No  tar. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie  in  the  lands 
of  Auchlcvcn  and  Licklichcad.— 15  February 
1626. 

Reversion  of  tho  lands  of  Carnctradland 
granted  by  tho  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
Moderators  of  the  Dioeoso  in  favour  of  Mr 
William  Forbes  of  Craigicvar.— 23  February 
1626. 

Sasine  to  Fdspet  Mistress  of  Forbes  on  her 
conjunct;  fee  lands  of  tho  baronv  of  Aufuird. — 
15th  May  1626. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Rnthres'oun 
granted  by  Mr  Mathew  Lumsden  burgess  of 
Aberdeen  '  to  William  Forboa  of  Barn*.— £th 
June  1626. 

Redemption  of  the  lands  of  RuthresU«n 
grant od  bv  John  Alexander  bur::oss  of  Aber< 
dVcn  to  William  Forbes  of  Barnes.-  St h  June. 
1626. 

Sasine  to  Jaunts  F.orbos  MCOTid  SOU  to  tho 
late  Forbes  of  Louie  on  the  lands  of  Tyricinill. 
—4  June  1626. 

Sasine  to  John  Forlxv  of  RallMffMk  on  the 
lands  of  Craigicvar  Moikla  Ward.— I6th  Juno 

^Sasine  to  Arthur  Lord  Forbes  nnd  Pamo  Jr^n 
Elphinstono  his  spouse  on  the  lands  of  Put  <• 
J-TTHo.  June  1626. 

Reversion  of  the  IMKU  of  lvneniiln  mmM 
by   .Tames  Folios  MM   to   William   ForOCS  ol 

l/ogio  to  Patrick  Leith  Blue  of  Monparie.— rito. 
Jwuo  1626. 
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Reversion  of  the  lands  and  Miln  of  Cults 
granted  by  Patrick  Gordon  younger  of  Kin- 
craigic  and  Agues  Forbes  his  spouse  to  Hew 
Gordon  of  Cults.— Ulto.  June  1626. 

Reversion  of  the  lands  of  Tillireach  granted 
by  William  Duguid  of  A;uchinhuiff  to  Captain 
John  Forbes  of  Tulloch.— 8  July  1626. 

Reversion  of  the  Nethertoun  of  Tillimauld 
granted  by  Alex  Forbes  brother  to  John  Forbes 
in  Byth  in  favour  of  the  said  John  Forbes  iiis* 
brother.— 2  Aug.  1626. 

Sasine  to  Arthur  Forbes  at  the  Milne  of  New 
on  the  lands  and  baronies  of  Towies  and  Brux. 
—29  Aug.  1626. 

Sasine  to  Arthur  Forbes  at  the  Milne  of  New 
on  the  lands  of  Cuhvharic.—  2nd  Aug.  1626. 

Sasine  to  Mr  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar 
on  the  lands  of  Sunnahardis. — 2nd  Oi_t.  1626. 
John  Forbes,  Notar. 

Sasine  to  Mr  Win.  Forbes  of  Craigievar  on 
the  lands  of  Tillietriauch.— 14-  Oct.  1626.  Wm. 
Forbes  Notar. 

Sasine  to  the  said  Mr  William  Forbes  on  tho 
lands  of  Sunnaboithc.— 14  Oct.  1626. 

Redemption  of  the  lands  of  Tilliriaaich  and 
Tullochvenus  granted  by  William  Duguid  of 
Auehinhuiff  to  Mr  William  Forbes  ot  Craigie- 
var.— 4th  Nov.  1626. 

Sasine  to  James  Forbes  of  Colmellie  and  his 
spouse  on  tho  lands  of  Tillifour  and  Milno 
thereof.— 8th  Nov.  1626. 

Sasine  to  the  said  James  Forbes  and  his 
sponse  on  the  lands  of  Tulloch'Yonus.— 2nd  Nov. 
1626. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire. 

(Continued  from  No.  244,  Dec.  20,  1912.) 

467.  Logan,  John,  Centenarian. — Born  10th 
Soptem'bor,  1726,  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  he 
suivived  till  1330. 

468.  Logan,  J.  C.,  Minor  Poet.— Born  in 
1839  at  the  farm  of  Linroso,  in  Airlie  parish,  he 
entered  the  railway  service,  where  ho  ultimately 
became  station  master  at  Craiiro,  a  position  he 
held  till  1867,  when  he  retired  to  engage  in  the 
coal  trade  on  his  own  account.  He  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  local  press,  and 
seme  of  his  songs  are  pleasant  and  singable. 

469.  Borimer,  John  Gordon,  C.I.Fj. — A  son 
ol  the  Manse.  Born  in  the  United  Free  Church 
Manse  of  Mains  and  Strath-martin,  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in 
1889,  and  became  assistant  commissioner  in  the 
Punjab  1891.  Six  years  afterwards  ho  was 
made  political  officer  with  the  Toohi  field  force, 
and  held  a  similar  appointment  at  North 
Waziriston  1893-99,  and  at  Khyber  1899.  Since 
then  he  has  filled  the  following  important  posts- 
Assistant    'Secretary,     Government    of  India 


Foreign  Department  1899-1900,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Frontier  Province  1901,  and  Special 
Blockade  Commiesioncr,  Mahand  Blockade 
190(1-1902.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Cross  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1902,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  Deputy  Commissioner  at  the 
Punjab.  Ho  has  been  charged  with  the  com- 
pilation of  a  Special  Persian  Gulf  Gazetteer, 
foumdetl  on  the  result  oi  the  Anglo-Indian 
Commercial  Mission  to  South  Persia.  I  havo 
not  seen  whether  this  commission  has  yet  been 
fulfilled,  but  doubtless 'in  tho  present  anxious 
condition  oif  Persian  political  affairs  Mr  Lorimcr 
will  have  a  prominent  part  to  play. 

470.  Low,  Andrew,  successful  Merchant.— 
He  was  a  native  of  Brechin,  and  emigrated  to 
th.-)  United  States  of  America,  where  he  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune,  and  died  in  the  year  18S6. 
His  American  life  was  spent  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


911.  William  Goiidox  of  Abergeldie.— Ho 
is  said,  by  Burke  in  his  "  Banded  Gentry," 
1906  edition,  to  have  died  in  1630,  and  to  havo 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Andrew,  Bord 
Gray.  This,  1  think,  is  manifestly  wrong,  a3 
no  such  marriage  could  possibly  have  taken 
place.  Frances,  tho  second  daughter  of  An- 
drew, seventh  Lord  Gray,  was  certainly  twico 
married,  but  in  neither  of  the  betrothals  did  she 
marry  a  Gordon.  She  died  in  1670.  Who  then 
was  the  wife  of  William  Gordon  of  Abergeldie? 

P.  G. 

[P.  G.  will  find  that  tho  Gray  marriage  sug- 
gested by  Burke  was  gravely  doubted  by  Mr 
Bulloch  in  the  "House  of  Gordon"  I.  (88). 
The  "  Scots  Peerage "  published  since  that 
time  does  not  countenance  either  the  Gray  or 
Ruthvcn  alliance,  said  by  different  authorities 
to  havo  been  contracted  bv  William  Gordon. 
The  Balbithan  MS.  says  that  William  Gordon 
married  Elizabeth  Seton,  the  laird  of 
"  Peitbroth's  "  (Par-broth's?)  daughter.— Ed.] 

912.  The  Rev.  William  Ranxie. -  Who  was 
this  clergyman?  In  1814  he  applied  for  I  ho 
pastorship  of  London  Wall  Church,  In  R,  M, 
Theal's  "Records  of  Cape  Colony"  (vol.  18, 
p.  415)  there  is  a  letter  about  him  from  the 
Rev.  Ahererombie  Gordon,  Banff,  dated  Banff, 
Nov.  16,  1314:  — 

I  havo  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr  Rannie  for  several  years.  Mr  Uannie  is 
much  liked  in  this  place,  ami  greatly  admired 
as  a  preacher.  He  is  esteemed  a  sensible 
young  man  of  good  disposition  and  muss  lin- 
ing in  his  whole  deportment.  Tho  only 
irregularity  1  can  lay  to  his  charge  is  ln< 
having  made  application  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Philip  for  an  introductory  letter  or 
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certificate,  and  I  have  been  informed  he  is  a 
gentleman  subject  to  sudden  alteration  of 
opinion.  [The  ciders  of  London  Wall 
Church,  for  which  he  was  applying,  liked 
him,  although  the  most  serious  charge 
against  him  seems  to  be  his  occasional  using 
notes  in  the  pulpit.] 

J.  M.  B, 

S13.  TnoirAs  Elmslie,  Fingask,  near  Old- 
MELDRTJlf. — A  brass  plate  showing  evidence  of 
having  been  coated  with  gold,  and  measuring 
54  by  I2  inches,  bears  the  inscription — 
THIS  MACHINE  WAS  MADE  FOR  THOS.  ELMSLIE, 
DECEMBER  1782.  BY  JAS.  DUNCAN, 
OLDMELDRUM. 


Dunoan  is  believed  to  have  been  a  watchmaker 
in  Oldmeldrum,  and  Elm&lic  is  said  to  have 
been  laird  of  Fingask.  What  sort  of  machine 
did  the  watchmaker  make  for  him  and  what 
was  his  hobby? 

W. 


Hnswers. 


9G7.  Kincardine  Palace.— For_  particulars 
regarding  this  Palace,  seo  Jervise's  "  The  Land 
of  the  Lindsays,"  pp.  438-39. 

B. 
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No.  219.— January  24,  1913. 

Jenny  Ceddcs  and  laud's  Service 
Book. 

Every  ono  knows  the  story  of  tho  bold  and  , 
timely  outburst,  in  speech  and  action,  of  Jenny 
Geddes  in  tho  Great  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  on 
23rd  July,  1637.  Her  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  tho  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Car- 
lylc,  and  others;  also  by  a  memorial  Tablet  in 
St  Giles  Cathedral,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by 
the  Lord  Justice  General. 

Tho  Service  Book,  tho  use  of  which  aroused 
rt-ho  wrath  of  Jenny  and  the  congregation  is, 
however,  not  so  well  known.  It  "was  devised 
by  tho  Bishops  in  Scotland,  and  prepared  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  Primate  of  England,  and  its 
uso  was  enjoined  upon  all  the  Ministers  and 
Readers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  Charles 
I.  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  royal. 

Tho  following  notes  as  to  this  Book  are  taken 
from  a  contemporary  -writer — This  Popish-Eng- 
lish-Scottish-Mass-Service   Book    is  to  bo  re- 
jected by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (1)  as  it  is 
much  more  popish  than  the  English  Book  of 
Common  prayer,  as  it  omits  words  opposing 
tho    doctrine    of  real    presence,  and  contains 
several  most  popish  expressions ;  (2)  it  would 
cause  a  great  change  in  sundry  articles  of  doc- 
trino  and  discipline  of  this  kirk;  (3)  "In  tho 
pretended    Communion,    it  hath  all  the  sub- 
stanco  and  essential  parts  of  tho  masse,  and 
so  brings  in  the  most  abominable  idolatrio  that 
ever  was  in  tho  world,  in  worshipping  of  and 
devouring  a  breaden   God.    .    .  Somethings 
that  were  put  out  of  the  Service  Book  of  Eng- 
land, for  smelling  so  stronglio  of  the  Masse,  are 
hero  restored,  yet  all  is  laboured  to  be  covered 
and  couched,"  etc. ;  (4)  "  It  hath  no  small  num- 
ber of  Popish,    superstitious,    idolatrous  cere- 
monies, as  29  holio  days  equalised  in  holiness  to 
the  52  Sabbaths.    .    It  hath  14  fasting  days,  and 
Bomo  wholl  weeks;  it  hath  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monio  of  crosso  in  baptism,  bishopping,  or  tho 
popish  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  tho  Bishops  holie  hands  upon  little 
children  of  7  or  8  years  old;  a  ring  for  an  out- 
ward seall  in  marriage,   seeing  evcrie  Sacra- 
ment must  have  an  outward  signo ;  a  sanctified 
T>M.    holy    water,  holiness  of  churches,  and 
chtneoJls,    private    baptism,    /private  Com- 
munion,    ceremonies     for     burial     of  tho 
(foul,       and       purification       of  women, 
tho    PriO«t    sometymes    standing,  somctymes 
Kneeling,   Bomctymes  turning  to  the  people. 
M*l  COtUtfqucntly  somctymes  from  them;  some- 
l;,tu«*     xxi king  with  «a  loud  voyco,  and  conse- 
quently »nnictymos  with  a  low  voyoe  or  nvunv 
Miner:  the  pooplo  must  stand  up  at  gospels, 

Qlori*   I'atri,  and  at  Creeds;   their  attSWOriug 


to  the  Minister  with  Responsoria  and  Anti- 
pheria:  and  many  many  such  like  above  50  in 
number."  And  besides  any  rcligkms  ornament 
that  tho  King  shall  prescribe,  and  ceremonies 
that  the  Bishops  shall  determine,  or  that  shall 
be  found  in  tho  Book  of  Homilies;  "which., 
when  it  shall  bo,  you  shall  have  so  perfito  a 
Church,  that  any  Boy  of  Eight  years  of  age, 
who  is  taiught  to  read  English,  may  be  a  kirk- 
iTKin  good  enough,  for  he  can  road  a  prayer,  a 
Chapter,  the  Service  Booko,  a  printed  Ilomilio 
or  Sermon  :  (5)  Omitting  about  120  -Chapters 
of  God's  Word;  And  to  make  up  the  Bishop's 
new  Bible  they  read  sundry  chapters  out  of 
Apocrypha.  .  .  .  The  Service  Book  hath  a 
Let.anie  more  like  unto  conjuring  nor  prayors. 
(6)  It  is  not  lawful  to  introduce  a  reading 
ministrie,  and  to  stint  men  to  such  a  Liturgie 
as  is  to  be  made  the  only  form  of  God's  public 
worship  " 

The  outory  and  opposition  started  spread  so 
quickly  and  so  far  that  on  20th  Sept.,  1637, 
the  Lords  of  Council  modified  the  Order  for  tho 
uso  of  the  Book,  and  ingenuously  explained 
that  it  extended  only  to  the  buying,  not  read- 
ing, of  it. 

Tho  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  condemned 
the  Prayer  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  tho 
Book  of  Consecration,  condemned  tho  Court 
of  High  Commission,  and  deposed  all  tho 
Bishops,  and  their  proceedings  were  subse- 
quently approved  of  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  was,  however,  rescinded  by  Charles  II. 
on  his  restoration. 

Scottish  University  Maces. 

Tho  four  oldest  maces  in  Scotland,  which  be- 
long to  the  Universities  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  were  made  in  the  fiftecnlh  century, 
and  have,  with  one  exception,  heads  of  taber- 
nacle form;  while  all  the  others,  which  belong 
respectively  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  tho 
College  of  Justice,  were  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  and  later,  and 
have  bell-shaped  heads. 

Tho  maco  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  was 
made  in  1650  by  Walter  Melvil,  an  Aberdeen 
goldsmith,  but  from  the  records  of  the  College 
it  appears  that  two  older  maces  had  existed  Iv- 
foro  this  date.  A  not  improbable  theory  is  thai 
the  older  of  these  maces  was  the  ,cift  of  Bishop 
Elphinstone,  and  that  its  design  was  similar  to 
those  at  Glasgow  aaid  St  Andrews,  with  heads  of 
tabernacle  form.  The*  mace  of  Marisohal 
College.  Aberdeen,  dates  1671,  and  \v.\s  made 
in  London. 

The  French  Reign  of  Terror. 

Between  the  5th  April,  1793.  and  the  22nd 
Prairial,   An.  IT.  (Juno  10,  179-^  1258  persons 

were  condemned  to  death  1>\  tho  Revolutionary 

Tribunal  and  were  executed.    During  the  poriod 

from  the  latter  data  to  and  including  the  9th 
Thermidor  (July  27)  1366  more  persons  patted 
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from  the  same  judgment  to  the  same  end.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  add — in  a  parenthesis — that 
they  weio  followed  on  tho  10th  Thermidor  by 
22,  on  the  11th  by  70,  and  on  the  12  th  by  12 
persons,  who  received  their  scntenco  in  liko 
manner,  and  included  among  tlieir  number  a 
President,  Deputy  Prosecutors,  and  jurors  of 
the  same  Tribunal,  and  that  on  tho  18th  FJoreal, 
Am.  III.,  a  last  batch  of  16  officials  of  that 
Tribunal  closed  the  terriblo  account.  In  tho 
death  of  ftli  these  2729  persons  Antoinc-Quentih 
Fouuuier-Tinvdlo,  "aceusatour  public  du  tri- 
bunal revolut ionnaire,"  had  some  part.  Ho 
held  that  oilico  during  tho  period  up  to  tho 
14th  Thermidor.  lie  was  himself  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  18th  Floreal.  Those  for  whoso 
trial  and  death  he  was  himself,  at  least  techni- 
cally, responsible  included  persons  of  both 
sexes,  of  every  age  from  early  youth  to  second 
childhood,  of  every  condition  in  life— from  a 
queen  to  a  drunken  cook — of  every  party  and 
office  in  the  State :  persons  accused  of  almost 
every  kind  of  political  erimo  or  of  no  crimo  ab 
all :  persons  who  defended  themselves  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  frighten  even  their  judges;  per- 
sons who,  not  understanding  the  language  of 
the  Tribunal,  or  being  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  anything  in  this  world,  went  uncomplain- 
ing to  the  tumbrils.  To  write  down  their  names 
is  to  make  a  strange  wild  war  6ong  of  the  Re- 
volution, with  for  a  resounding  bass  the  great 
voice  of  Danton,  shaking  the  Avindows  and 
rousing  the  crowd  outside  the  hall,  and  with 
many  pitiful  passages  for  the  dignity  of  tho 
Queen,  for  the  calm  courage  of  the  Princess  of 
Monaco,  for  Lucile,  for  Henry  Guy  Sallier. — 
"Times  Literary  Supplement,"  December  12, 
1912. 

Interesting  Snots  'Neath  the  Shade 
of  Gulbleen, 

To  ono  entirely  ignorant  of  tho  history  of 
tho  district,  tho  road  leading  to  Cromar  along 
tho  foot  of  Culblcen,  from  {Rambus  o'  May,  on 
Deoside,  may  appear  dull,  monotonous,  and 
uninteresting.  Somo  colour  is  lent  to  this  sup- 
position by  the  fact  that  various  residents  in 
the  Braes  of  Cromar,  when  proceeding  by  rail 
to  Baillater,  instead  of  taking  the  train  at  the 
beautifully  romantic  station  of  Cambus  o'  May, 
a,s  ono  would  naturally  expect,  are  pleaded  to 
walk  down  country  to  Dinnot  station,  thereby 
lengthening  the  journey,  and  paying  an  addi- 
tional fare,  while  excusing  the  action  by  saying 
that  tho  Dinnot  road  is  a  livelier  and  more 
varied  thoroughfare  altogether  than  that  by 
tho  foot  of  Culblcen.  Whilo  the  assertion  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  the  traveller  possess- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tho 
locality,  and  more  especially  if  he  be  of  an 
antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  selecting  tho  Culblcen  road  as  being  by 
far  tho  more  interesting  of  tho  two. 

LOCH  KINNORD. 

Tho  first  special  object  of  interest  which 
attracts  his  notice  after  leaving  Cambus  o'  May, 
by  tho  Cromar  road,  is  Loon  Kinnord,  lying 


on  his  right  hand  towards  the  oast.  This  loch, 
with  its  two  fair  islands  glancing  in 
the  summer  _  sun — ono  of  them,  at 
least,  artificial— is  unquestionably  tho 
most  beautiful  natural  sheet  of  water 
in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  North-East  of  Scot- 
land. Loch  Kinnord  and  its  surrounding 
vicinity  have,  for  a  long  period,  proved  a  verit- 
able, archaxdogical  mine  to  antiquaries,  much 
haying  been  written  of  it  and  the  many  antiquo 
relics  found  from  time  to  time  in  or  around  it, 
and  more  still  remaining  to  be  written  in  the 
future  of  what  in  all  probability  yet  remains 
to  be  discovered  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
In  its  immediate;  vicinity  lie  the  ruins  which 
Dr  Skene,  tho  eminent  antiquary  and  historian, 
supposed,  on  the  strength  of  Ptolemy's  writ- 
ings, to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman 
city  of  Devana.  In  later  times — namely,  in  tho 
spring  of  1826— the  fight  between  tho  smugglers 
and  gaugens  on  the  "  Lump  of  Culblcen  "  origi- 
nated by  tho  latter  firing  the  first  shot  near  tho 
castle  island  of  Ijoch  Kinnord. 

AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  ICE. 

Tho  following  incidents,  closely  connected 
with  tho  loch,  has  never  before,  I  believe,  ap- 
peared in  print.  Many  years  a;?o,  during  tho 
existence  of  a  severe  frost  at  Christmas,  tho 
whole  ourface  of  the  ice  became  closely  frozen 
oner.  On  Christmas  night,  the  farmer  of 
Mioklo  Kinnord,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
loch,  taking  his  trusty  oak  staff  in  hie  hand,  s,  t 
out  to  cat  his  Yule  cupper  at  the  house  of  Ids 
friend  and  neighbour  at  New  Kinnord,  on  the 
north-oast  side  of  the  loch.  The  night  was  calm 
and  frosty,  with  a  bright  moon  shining  over- 
head; and  skirting  the  loch,  by  way  of  Bogan- 
gore,  tho  farmer  reached  the  house  of  his 
friend  in  duo  course.  After  supper,  the  even- 
ing was  spent  in  tho  customary-amusements  of 
the  period,  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  whisky  punch  was  consumed.  About  mi  1- 
night,  tho  farmer  took  leave  of  his  friends  in 
older  to  return  tome,  and  finding  the  night 
still  calm  and  beautifully  clear,  though  in- 
tensely frosty,  it,  occurred  to  him,  when 
opposite  tho  castle  island,  that,  by  taking  a 
bee-line  over  the  ice-bound  loch  to  the  back  of 
his  own  house,  much  time  and  travel  might  he 
saved  than  if  he  a,gain  returned  by  way  of 
Bogangoro  as  he  had  come. 

Accordingly,  stepping  on  to  the  ice  and  find- 
ing it  apparently  thick  and  strong,  ho  walked 
briskly  forward,  well  pleased  at  the  prospeol  ol 
so  greatly  shortening  his  journey.  However, 
when  about  200  yards  away  from  tho  shore,  tho 
ice  evidently  became  thinner,  for  first  beginning 
to  crack,  it  finally  broke,  and  plunged  the 
hapless  agriculturist  into  the  water.  For- 
tunately, he  had  retained  a  hold  of  his  Staff, 
and,  .grasping  an  end  in  each  hand,  and  laying 
it  fiat  on  the  ice  in  front  of  him,  he  attempted 
to  draw  himself  mp  out  of  the  water  on  to  the 
Surface.  But  the  moment  bus  weight  came  >:i 
to  tho  ice  it  broke  afresh;  and  thio  he  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  it  slowly  dawned  UfXMI 
him  that  ho  must,  either  thus  break  a  road  for 
himself  all  the  way  to  the    side    or    else  be 
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d  row  nod  or  frozen.  His  face  being  turned 
towards  home  and  so  much  of  the  passage  in 
that  direction  already  formed  by  his  abortive 
Attempts  to  get  out  of  the  water,  it  does  not 
appoar  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  by  far 
the  ihorter  way  would  havo^  been  to  try  and 
fot  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 
But  nt  anyrate,  life  being-  sweet  to  every  living 
Creature,  "  he  persevered  energetically  .md 
ncfuallv  succeeded  in  reaching  the  side  of  the 
loch  at  the  back  of  his  own  house,  sometime 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  cireumferenco  of  Loch  Kinnord  is  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  miles,  so  that  he  must 
have  opened  a  path  through  the. ice  at  least 
fully  a  mile  in  length.  Needless  to  say,  he  was 
terribly  exhausted,  end  every  particle  of  skin 
was  cleared  off  his  knuckles  and  the  back  of  his 
fingers  in  breaking  his  way  through  the  ice. 
But,  after  several  days'  rest,  he  was  able  to 
attend  to  his  affairs  as  usual,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, none  the  worse  of  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed.  His  iron  constitu- 
tion together  with  the  amount  of  whisky  he  had 
imbibed,  had  probably  saved  his  life,  but.  at 
the  eame  time,  without  the  latter  "  reaming  m 
his  noddle."  no  doubt  the  mad-like  action 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  or  even 
thought  of. 

THE  BUlRN  OF  THE  VAT-GILDEROY'S 
GAVE. 

From  a  point  any  way  near  to  where  the 
Hum  cf  the  Vat  intersects  the  public  road,  on 
ita  way  down  through  the  Clac-han  of  Bogan- 
pore  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  Loch  ICin- 
nord.  it  would  never  once  occur  to  the  traveller, 
if  not  previously  enlightened  on  the  subject  that 
the  rocks,  barring  the  view  up  the  hollow  on  the 
left  conceal  behind  them  probably  the_  most 
wonderful  natural  scene  in  the  whole  district. 
If  he  will  here  leave  the  public  road  and  follow 
the  footpath  by  the  burn  up  the  little  valley 
(the  marks  of  picnic  fires  lying  thickly  around), 
ho  will  speedily  find  the  track  stop  short  in 
front  of  the  rocks,  already  mentioned,  and  a, 
mass  of  huge  granite  boulders  lying  across  it 
iuhI  along  the  bed  of  the  stream.    Climbing  over 
the  boulders,  with  some  difficulty,  he  will  find 
an  aperture  in  the  rocks,  which  entering,  will 
■hortiy  land  him  in  a  spacious,  rocky,  chamber, 
with  the  sound  of  the  water  echoing  so  strangely 
a<»  to  produce  the  idea  that  the  stream  is  flowing 
flnrer  his  head  though  in  reality  along  the  ground 
»t  his  feet.     This  chasm  is  the  celebrated  Vat 
Cave,  fo  named  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  brewing  vat.    It  is  otherwise  designated 
Rob  Roy's  Cave  and  Gilderoy's  Cave — the  first 
twinjr  an  entire  misnomer  as,  undoubtedly,  Hob 
!U»y  never  saw  it  and  iprobably  never  heard  of 
it*    existence.    That    the    famous  freebooter 
Qtkk'roy  made  use  of  it  as  a  refuge  is  very 
likely— about   the  period   when   the  Highland 
ealerana  thoroughly  recognised  tho  practical 
tajrntfioanro  of  the  saying — "Cushnic  for  cauld, 
Gutblcen    for    heat,    and    Clashanrceeh  for 
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It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  place,  evidently 
volcanic  in  its  origin,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of 
an  immense  soap-bubble  laid  open  with  a  cut 
from  a  sword,  and  the  whole  instantaneously 
transformed  into  solid  granite  before  it  has 
time  to  collapse.  It  must  have  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day  when  the  whole  of  Culbleen  was 
densely  clad  with  oner  of  the  noblest  forests  in 
Scotland,  and  when  the  present  cave  would 
havo  been  closely  covered  over  by  the  boughs 
and  foliage  of  the  magnificent  fir  trees  growing 
all  around.  Tradition  says  the  trees  were  of 
such  sizo  and  stood  so  closely  together  that  a 
person  could  walk  from  Craggiclerach,  in  the 
Braes  of  Cromar,  to  Cambus  o'  May,  on  Dee- 
side,  without  touching  the  ground,  but  simply 
by  stepping  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  that 
the  whole  forest  was  intentionally  burned  down 
in  order  to  root  out  tho  caterans  who  infested 
it,  and  the  Vat  Cave,  in  particular,  forming  a 
constant  source  of  torment  and  annoyance  to 
the  whole  surrounding  district.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  in  recent  years  the  walls  of  this 
romantic  cave  have  been  much  disfigured  by 
visitors  painting  their  initials,  with  the  dates  of 
visitation,  upon  them.  Evidently  paint-pots 
and  brushes  have  been  carried  to  the  spot  for 
this  silly  purpose,  and  even  ladders,  that  some 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  showing  their 
skill  in  this  particular  line  at  a  highor  eleva- 
tion than  that  of  their  fellows.  Such  aotions, 
by  thoughtless  or  conceited  persons,  arc  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  at  places  of  public  resort, 
and  little  wonder  need  bo  expressed  if  pro- 
prietors occasionally  have  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests by  cancelling  the  privileges  of  the  public, 
and  thereby  punishing  the  numerous  innocent 
on  account  of  the  guiltv  few. — G.  G.  in  "  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal,"  18th  October,  1906. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Notes  on  the  Family  of  Forbes. 

(Continued.) 

Sasine  to  Alex  Forbes  of  Tnverchomric  on  tho 
lands  of  Bithnie.—  8  Deer.  1626. 

Sasine  to  Alex  Forbes  in  Boig  and  Jean 
Guilder  flu's  spouse  on  tho  lands  of  Areh- 
ballauche.— 8  Deer.  1626. 

Redemption  of  the  Mains  of  "Pitsligo  granted 
by  Jean  Forbes  spouse  of  Walter  Forbes  of 
Thainstoun  to  Alex  Fortes  of  Pitsligo.— 23 
Dec  1626. 

Sasine  to  William  Forbes  of  "Barnes  on  tho 
shadow  half  lands  of  Drumrossv. — 13  Janunrv 
1627. 

Renunciation  of  the  Mains  of  Pitsligo  bj 
Jean  Forbes  spouse  to  Walter  Forbes  of 
Thainston  to  Alex  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  her 
brother.— 13  Jany.  1627. 

Sasine  to  .lames  Forbca  of  Odlmolly  on  the 

lands  of  Findlatro  Newtown  etc — 24  March 
1627. 
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Sasi.no  to  Alex  Forbes  of  New  on  the  Town 
and  lands  of  New.— 12th  May  1627. 

Redemption  of  the  lands  of  Tullodb  granted 
by  Robert  Forbes  to  Umquhile  Robert  Forbes 
of  Relit  in  favour  of  Robert  Forbes,  Newton.— 
12th  Mar.  1627. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Balnagask  on  tho 
lands  of  Cuilquhairnie  and  Culquharie. — 2  June 
1627.  _ 

Sasine  to  Alex  Forbes  yr.  of  B'ut'May  on  tho 
lands  of  —9  June  1627. 

Sasine  to  Alex  Forbes  of  Ruthlay  on  tho 
lands  of  Ruthlay t  O'utmuir  of  Tortcrstoun. — 9th 
June  1627. 

Sasino  to  John  Forbes  an"!  Christian  Gardin 
his  spouse  on  the  lands  of  Kincraigic,  Hilloch, 
etc.— 16  July  1627. 

Bond  bearing  a  discharge  of  the  terce  of 
umquhile  Annas  Forbes,  sometime  Lady  Fov- 
eran,  made  by  Alex.,  Master  of  Forbes,  and 
Mr  James  Elphinstone  of  Barns  to  the  Laird 
of  Foveran— 12  Sept.  1627. 

Sasine  to  Mr  Walter  Forbes  of  Mciklc  of 
Auchrydio  on  a  part  thereof. — 13  Oct.  1627. 

Sasine  to  Patrick  Forbes  in  Balquhaine  on 
tho  town  and  lands  of  Balquhain. — Ulto  Oc- 
tobris  1627.  _ 

Renunciation  of  tho  lands  of  Melgum  made 
by  David  Anderson,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  to 
tho  Laird  of  Pitsligo.— 11  Nov.  1627. 

Renunciation  of  the  said  lands  made  by  Jean 
Guild,  spouse  to  the  said  David  Anderson,  m 
favour  of  the  Laird  of  Pitsligo.— 11  Nov.  1627. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes,  servitor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  on  two  fishings  on  the  water  of 
Don.— 8  Jan.  1628. 

Sasine  to  George  Forbes,  third  son  to  the 
Laird  of  Tolquhon  and  Christian  Chcyne,  his 
spouse,  on  the  town  and  lands  of  Craigietarves. 
—Ulto  February  1628. 

Sasine  to  John  Forbes  of  Leslie  on  the  town 
and  lands  of  Auchlevin. — 15  March  1628. 

Renunciation  and  grant  of  redemption  of 
tho  town  and  lands  of  Bellamore,  Bellabeg, 
granted  by  Mr  John  Forbes  in  Whytebous  in 
favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.— 18  Apl.  1628. 

Sasine  to  Arthur  Forbes,  brother  to  Alex. 
Forbes  of  New,  on  the  lands  of  Invcrncchty.— 
18  April  1628. 

Renunciation  of  the  lands  of  Tillimald  made 
by  Alex.  Forbes  in  favour  of  John  Forbes  of 
Byth,  his  brother.— Ulto  June  1628. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire 

(Continued.) 

471.— Low,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Bishop  of 
Ross.  Born  in  Brechin,  November,  1768,  ho 
was  educated  there  and  at  tho  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  Having  served  for  a  timo  as 
schoolmaster  of  Menmnir  Parish,  he  studied 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  under  Bishop  Gleig 
at  Stirling,  and  on  his  recommendation  entered 
the  family  of  Patullo  of  RalhouHio  as  a.  tutor. 
Ho  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1787,  an. I  was 


appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  small  non-juring 
congregation  at  Perth.  He  was  afterwards 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  congregation 
at  Pittenweem,  officiating  there  and  also  at 
Crail.  Ho  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ross, 
Moiay,  Argyll,  and  the  Isles  in  November, 
1819,  but  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  he  effected  a 
separation  of  tho  two  latter  sees  from  the 
former,  and  endowed  the  new  see  with  a  mode- 
rate income.  Ho'  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  by  his  alma  mater  of  Marischal 
College  in  1820.  Bishop  Low  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  tho  old  Episcopal  clergy  who  on  prin- 
ciple declined  to  pray  for  the  reigning  family, 
till  the  death  of  Prince  Charles  in  1788  released 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Ho  lived  and  died  in  the  old  Priory 
of  Pittenweem  in  a  state  of  celibate  simplicity, 
and  out  of  an  income  never  exceeding  from 
£400  to  £500  a  year  he  set  apart  fully  two- 
thirds  for  objects  connected  with  hi/s  Church. 
Ho  resigned  his  see  in  1850,  and  died  in  1855, 
aged  80.  Sec  Memoir  by  Rev.  W.  Blatch,  and 
sketch  by  M.  F.  Conolly. 

472.  — Low,  Rev.  George.  Naturalist.  .  A 
nativo  of  Edzoll,  he  was  born  in  March,  1747. 
Ho  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  proficiency  in  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  He  acted  for  a 
timo  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mrs  Graham, 
Stromncss,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  Sol- 
ander,  in  their  excursions  through  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands.  He  had  been  ordained 
minister  of  Binsay  and  Harray,  on  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  in  1774,  and  on  the  advice  of 
the  celebrated  English  naturalist  Pennant,  ho 
undertook  to  prepare  a  "Fauna  Orcadcnsis." 
This  work  was  published  after  his  death  by 
Dr  Leach  in  a  quarto  volume,  1813.  He  died 
in  1795,  leaving  behind  a  translation  of  Tor- 
facn's  "History  of  Orkney"  and  "A  Tour 
through  Orkney  and  Shetland." 

473.  — Lowe,  Charles,  M.A.  Journalist  and 
author.  Ho  was  born  at  Balconnell  during  the 
early  "forties"  of  last  century,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Brechin,  Edinburgh,  Jena,  and  Pari?. 
Adopting  journalism  as  a  profession,  he  was 
long  on  the  staff  of  the  "Times"  and  acted  as 
their  correspondent  at  Berlin  for  13  years.  lie 
returned  to  London  in  1891.  He  has  been  a 
considerable  author.  He  published  a  "  Life  of 
Prince  Bismarck"  in  two  volumes,  which  waa 
severely  criticised  in  the  "  Saturday  Review." 
Ho  has  also  written  monographs  on  Alexander 
III.  of  Russia,  the  German  Emperor  William 
II.,  Our  Future  Kin*:,  "A  Fallen  Star:  or, 
Tho  Scots  of  Frederic,"  a  tale  of  the  Seven 


^To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


014.  Fixt.ason  Family. — Who  w*a  tho  father 
of  Captain  William  Finfoson  of  the  Northern 
Feneibles?    1  think     it     was    John  Finlason, 
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Collector  of  Excise,  Aberdeen,  who  married 
Anna  Uortfoti.    Hud  tho  Captain  issue? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

915.  STEWART  Watson.— I  have  a  email 
l**>k.  published  1816,  entitled  "A  Winter  with 
Robert  Burns,"  being;  annals  of  his  patrons  and 
associates  in  Edinburgh  during  the  years  1786-7, 
ami  details  of  his  inauguration  as  Poet  Loure- 
ntc  of  the  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge  of 
Freemasons.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  brethren, 
and  signed  "J.  M."  The  late  Mr  David  Laing, 
an  eminent  Scottish  antiquary,  stated  that  it 
was  written  by  James  Marshall,  an  Edinburgh 
lawyer,  but  pave  nothing  further  of  his  his- 
tory. From  the  book  itself  I  learn  that  he 
suggested,  in  1845,  to  Mr  Stewart  Watson,  a 
member  of  the  same  Lodge,  who  had  returned 
to  Scotland  from  a  long  residence  abroad,  prin- 
cipally at  Home,  pursuing  his  artistic  career, 
t'.  ot  a  picture  of  Burns  being  installed  as  tho 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  Canongate  Lodge  would 
be  n  suitable  subject  for  Mr  Watson's  talents. 
Mr  Wutson  entered  into  the  project  enthusi- 
astically, obtained  portraits  of  the  leading  per- 
Bonages,  and  his  picture  of  the  scene,  which 
has  boon  engraved  and  photographed  fre- 
quently, was  tho  rcsuit.  All  the  Scottish 
papers  of  that  time  praised  it  as  a  work  of  real 
genius,  and  one  would  tlhink  that  a  biography 
of  the  painter  would  he  easily  obtained.  'Even 
"Delta"  had  eulogistic  verses  on  the  subject; 
but  the  fact  remains,  strangely  enough,  that 
there  is  no  memoir  of  the  painter  whatever,  not 
even  in  Brydall's  book  of  Scottish  painters. 
How  is  that?  Beyond  what  tho  book  contains, 
I  know  nothing  of  Stewart  Watson,  not  oven 
tho  dato  of  his  decease.  In  the  book,  I  learn 
that  ho  was  a  guest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  at 
Abbot sford  in  1823,  so  that  he  was  not  a  young 
man  in  1845.  There  were  a  number  of  Wat- 
Kong,  all  artists  and.  Scots,  contemporary  with 
him— George,  William  Smollio,  and  Sir  John 
Watson-Gordon  (tho  last  added  tho  name  of 
Gordon);  but  whether  they  were  related  to 
him  I  cannot  say.  Wo  have  memoirs  of  them 
all,  but  nono  of  Stewart  Watson.  Can  any 
reader  supply  tho  deficiency? 

Probably  an  account  of  him  may  be  found 
in  the  late  David  Murray  Lyon's  "  History  of 
8«Y>tti*h  Freemasonry, "  but  that  book  is  not 
aecttwiblo  to  me.  in  Melbourne.  I  may  state 
that  Mr  Lyon,  ere  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Masonic  body,  was  an  Aber- 
deen printer,  and  when  ho  was  overseer  of  the 
"A\r  Advertiser,"  I  interviewed  him  in  1861, 
MM  obtained  several  weeks'  employment  on 


that  paper.  He  inquired  of  me  concerning  the 
old  Aberdeen  craftsmen,  such  as  W.  Bennett, 
Hugh  Mackay,  Finlayson,  James  Adamson, 
Cheyno,  Vigrow,  and  others,  and  I  gave  him 
all  tho  trade  news  then  up  to  date.  Many 
years  ago  I  happened  to  see  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  Gippsland,  when  I  was  touring  round 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  had  a  talk  about  her 
father,  then  living. 

Concerning  James  Marshall,  I  think  that  ho 
emigrated  to  Australia  during  the  gold  fever 
of  1852,  and  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  Colling- 
wood,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.  Ho  died  there 
about  1865,  for  the  local  paper  had  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  as  a  Burns  enthusiast,  and 
a  long  poem  upon  our  national  bard,  which  I 
preserved  at  the  time,  but  cannot  find  now. 
Ho  had  an  engraving  of  Watson's  picture, 
which  the  late  Archibald  Paterson  photo- 
graphed and  sold  at  one  guinea  each  copy. 
I  have  a  Toduced  copy.  Many  years  ago  I 
Ixmght  an  old,  yellow,  smoke-stained  edition 
of  Martial's  Epigrams,  printed  at  Leyden  about 
1619,  and  on  a  fly-leaf  was  "J.  Marshall,  Edin. 
1837."  I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  defunct 
solicitor's  books.  I  gave  it  to  an  English 
friend,  who  was  tickled  with  the  fancy  that 
another  Marshall  should  own  the  book  of  the 
Spanish  Latinist,  and  my  friend,  when  on  a 
tour  in  Southern  California,  gave  it  in  turn 
to  a  German  bibliophile,  so  the  book  is  travel- 
ling about. 

Alba. 


Hnswcrs, 


903.  Robert  Patersont,  Commissary  of 
Aberdeen. — Robert  Paterson,  advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  was  appointed  commissary  of  Aber- 
deenshire and  also  sheriff  substitute,  bbc  last 
named  appointment  being  made  on  10th  July. 
1699.  He  died  in  August,  1716.  having  married 
Agnes  Carnegie  [died  December,  1737),  with 
iooue — David,  Robert — who  succeeded  his  father 
as  commissary,  and  died  January,  1745 —Eliza- 
beth, Margaret,  Agnes,  Mary,  Isobcl,  and 
Catherine. 

II. 

905.  William  Forbes  Sharp  Gordon.— He 
was  tho  son  of  G corse  Gordon,  fornix.  New 
Pitsligo,  graduated  M.A.  (Abdn.J  1861,  became 
schoolmaster  of  Auchmedden,  Abordour,  and 
died  at  his  father's  hojise  19  March,  1867,  A 
stone  at  Now  Doer  describes  him  as  "a  man 
of  integrity." 

J.  M.  R 
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The  Men  of  the  Mearns  and  the 
Reformation. 

Tho  accounts  given  by  our  historians,  few 
and  scattered  as  they  are,  all  tend  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Reiormation  got  whole-hearted 
and  strong  support  from  the  men  of  tho 
Mearns.  John  Knox  records  in  his  history  that 
after  his  first  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn 
of  1555,  he  went  a  second  time  to  John  Erskine, 
the  Laird  of  Dun  (who  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  establishing  and  organising  tho  Kirk 
of  Scotland},  and  teaching  then  in  greater 
liberty,  "the  Gentlemen  required  that  he  should 
minister  to  them  likewise  tho  Table  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whoro  were  partakers  tho  most  part  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Mornes,  who,  God  bo 
praised,  to  this  day,  doo  constantly  remain  in 
the  same  doctrine  which  they  then  professed. 
To  wit,  that  they  refused  all  society  with 
idolatry,  and  lent  themselves  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  powers  to  maintain  the  true  preaching 
of  tho  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  should 
offer  unto  them  Preachers  and  opportunity." 

In  an  unfinished  fragment  of  the  history 
of  tho  kirk,  tine  authorship  of  which  is  un- 
known, published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  it 
is  stated  that  when  supplication  was  made  to 
Mary,  Queen  Regent,  in  1558,  for  freedom  of 
worship,  and.  tho  preaching  of  the  pairo 
evangel,  "  the  greatest  fervenoie  appeared  in 
tho  Mearns  and  Angus  .  .  ."  Tho  com- 
munings between  the  Crown  and.  the  Refor- 
mers resulted  in  the  preachers  being  summoned 
to  appear  at  the  Court  at  Stirling  on  10th  May. 
1559.  John  Knox  finally  returned  from  Geneva, 
eight  days  prior  to  this  date  and  roused  the 
enthusiastic  support  in  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews, 
and  Perth.  He  narrates,  "  It  was  concluded 
by  the  whole  Brethren  that  the  gentlemen  of 
every  county  should  accompany  their  Preachers 
to  the  day  and  placo  appointed,  whereto  all 
men  were  most  willing :  and.  for  that  purpose 
tho  .  .  .  gentlemen  of  Angus  and  Mornes 
passed  forward  with  their  Preachers  to  St 
Johnstone,  without  armour,  as  peaceable  men, 
minding  only  to  give  confession  with  their 
Preachers."  The  Wodrow  fragment  states 
that  the  Queen  Regent  warned  Clydesdale,  tho 
Lothians,  etc.,  to  be  at  Stirling  with  15  days' 
victual  on  the  25th  May,  and  thereupon  "tho 
faithful  Brethren,  being  advertised,  they 
ceased'  not  to  make  roadie,  with  all  possible 
diligence,'  and  to  jeopard  their  lives,  with  all 
they  had  in  that  cause:  and  so  departing  forth 
of  the  Mearnes,  Angus,  Fyfo,  and  St  rath  erne 
came  to  'St  Johnstone  before  the  said  appoint- 
ment—they weiro  estecmied  to  four  or  fivo 
thousand  men." 

As  is  well  known  at  this  nRsnmblago  at  Porhh 
(St  Johnstone)   began   tho  demolition  of  the 


altars,  images,  orosses,  and  other  appurtenances 
of  tho  Papal  churches,  monasteries,  which  was 
followed  thereafter,  in  1560,  by  the  abolition 
of  Papacy  itself,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  kirk  of  Scotland.  Very  soon  all  tho 
parishes  in  the  Mearns  were  planted  with 
ministers  and  readers,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
willingness of  many  to  bo  placed  "be-north" 
the  Tay. 

"The  Barring  o'  Our  Door"  in 
Bengali, 

That  a  similarity  exists  between  the  folk-lore 
tales  of  different  countries  is  well-known,  and 
has  just  received  a  fresh  illustration.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  "Graphic"  quoted  the  follow- 
ing story  from  "Bengali  Household  Tales,"  a 
series  of  28  tales  collected  and  translated  by  tho 
Rev.  William  M'Cullocb,  formerly  missionary 
of  the  United  Free  Church  in  Lower  Bengal — 

Once  a  Brahman  and  his  wife  quarrelled 
acutely  over  three  koi  fish.  Each  wanted  to 
eat  two  and  leave  the  third  for  the  other.  Tho 
husband  argued  that  he  had  fetched  them  from 
the  bazaar;  the  wife  that  she  had  cooked  them. 
Neither  would  give  way.  Then  said  the  Brah- 
mani— "Let  us  go  to  bed  and  6ce  who  speaks 
first.  Whichever  of  us  does  will  have  to  take 
tho  one  koi  fish."  'Jlhis  agreed,  they  lay  down, 
suppcrloss,  and  passed  the  night— the  dawn— 
tho  morning— in  utter  silence.  The  neigh- 
bours, alarmed,  went  in  to  see  if  they  were 
dead.  They  shook  them  and  pulled  them 
about.  Still  no  sound.  Then  three  of  them 
made  t!he  funeral  pyre,  placed  the  Brahman 
upon  it,  and  applied  the  torch.  Next,  they 
lifted  up  the  Brahmani  to  lay  hor  beside  her 
husband.  At  that  moment  the  flames  readied 
the  body  of  the  Brahman.  Unable  to  keep 
quiet  any  longer,  he  jumped  up,  crying— 
"Brahmani,  I'll  eat  the  one!"  "Then  I'll  eat 
the  other  two!"  she  promptly  replied. 

But  this  story  is  virtually  identical  with  tho 
story  told  in  the  well-known  Scottish  song, 
"  The  Barring  o'  Our  Door."  The  gudeman 
and  the  gudewife,  having  gone  to  Ih\1. 
quarrelled  as  to  who  should  get  up  and 
bar  the  door,  and  then  "made  a  paction 
'tween  them  twa "  that  whoever  spoke  tho 
first  word  should  do  it.  By  come  two  gentle- 
men, who  enter  tho  house  and  proceed  to  eat 
tho  puddings  the  gudewife  had  been  making, 
first  tho  white  puddings  and  then  the  black, 
tho  worthy  lady  thinking  much  to  herself,  but 
saying  nothing.  Then  one  gentleman  proposes 
that  the  other  should  "  tak'  aff  the  nuld  man's 
beard,"  using  the  "  puddin'  bree  "  as  shaving 
water,  while  he  himself  should  kiss  the  gude- 
wife. Tho  double  proposal  angera  the  gude* 
man,  whereupon  we  have  the  denouement  of 
t  he  story — 

O  up  then  started  oor  gudenian. 
And  an  angry  man  was  he.  O  j 

"  Wad  yo  kiss  mv  wife  afore  my  face, 
"Soaud  me  wi'  puddin'  brec,  O?" 
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Then  up  and  started  oor  gudewifo, 
Giod  three  skips  o'er  the  floor,  O; 

"  Gudeman,  ye've  spoken  the  foremost  word, 
"Get  up  and  bar  the  door,  O!" 

Family  Century-Long  Record  with 
One  Regiment. 

The  following  remarkable  record  of  his 
family's  service  in  tho  13th  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment,  beginning'  nearly  100  years  ago,  is 
contributed  to  tlhe  "Army  and  Navy  Gazette" 
by  Mr  Peter  M'Kenna,  who  holds  tin  appoint- 
ment under  the  Education  Committee  of  tho 
East  Hiding  County  Council:  — 

Joined.  Served  (years). 


...    1820  .. 

23 

...    1841  .. 

15 

...   1853  .. 

23 

...    1854  .. 

23 

...    1872  .. 

6 

..    1874  .. 

23 

...    1876  .. 

2] 

...    1882  .. 

22 

...    1888  .. 

18 

...    1895  .. 

9 

...    1901  .. 

,  12 

...    1901  .. 

11 

Nephew  Reginald  

...    1909  .. 

3 

 209 

Mr  M'Kenna  adds  that  of  this  209  years  ser- 
vice roughly  103  years  were  6pont  abroad.  Tho 
connection  of  tho  family  with  tho  regiment  is 
likely  to  continue  for  thirty  years  at  least 
longer,  as  tho  three  nephews  last  mentioned  aro 
still  serving  and  ho  has  four  boys  to  join. 

Slow  Growth  of  Humanytarianism. 

Tho  history  of  social  humanitarianism  hardly 
extends  over  tho  last  two  centuries.  It  is  only 
190  years  since  tho  last  witch  was  burned  in 
Scotland.  Johnson  had  "commenced  author," 
Fielding  had  published  all  his  groat  novels, 
and  Adam  'Smith  was  writing  his  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  when  the  good  Dr  Archy 
Cameron  was  butchered  on  tho  Tower  Hill. 
K"UJ<e^-;m'8  "Discourse  on  the  Origin  of 
Inequality"  had  appeared  four  years  before 
tho  poor  madman  Uamions,  for  a  mock  assault 
<n  the  Most  Christian  Louis  XV.,  was  torn  with 
r<<l-hot  pincers,  anointed  with  molten  lead  and 
boiling  oil,  and  torn  in  four  ipieoos  by  oart- 
honM-s  on  the  Place  dc  Grove.  It  was  the  false- 
r*%>  of  tho  priestly  accusation  against  Galas-, 
fethor  than  tho  manner  of  his  death,  that 
finally  drove  Voltaire  into  the  ranks  of  tho 
Church'a  enemies.  Galas  "suffered''  in  1762. 
oxT»nirtMon  is  accurate  in  his  case,  for  he 
l»r»>k«'n  on  the  wheel.  That  is  to  say,  ho 
nit ajtrM-d  on  a  common  cart  wheel,  across 
which  hi*  body  formed  roughly  tho  outline  of 

«  01  Andrew's  cross;  his  bonos  were  broken  ono 
by    ono    with    a.    llail-lilq>    instrument,  and 


if  ho  had  been  a  common  criminal 
ho  would  have  been  left  to  ache 
and  agoniso  to  death  with  his  face  to  the  sun 
and  the  stars.  But  no  doubt  Calas's  friends 
had  bribed  tho  executioner  to  give  him  tho 
coup  do  grace — that  is,  to  kill  him  by  a  final 
blow  on  the  breast.  These  details  fall  to  bo 
set  off  against  the  swollen  numbers  of  sudden 
deaths  that  Alison  lays  to  tho  account  of  the 
Revolutionaries,  who  abolished  breaking  on  tho 
wheel.  In  Germany, "which  had  been  spared  a 
revolution,  a  criminal  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
in  1827.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  last 
coiner  was  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  tho  scaffold 
at  Newgate.  Peel's  Acts  of  1824-1829  just  saved 
Queen  Victoria  from  having  death  Avarrants 
presented  to  her  for  persons  convicted  of  steal- 
ing loaves  and  handkerchiefs.  By  1830  New- 
gate had  seen  tho  last  of  those  grisly  rows  of 
writhing  wretches  that  must  have  tortured 
many  an  eye  destined  to  see  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury dawn.  But  our  period  of  effective  humani- 
tarianism has  shrunk  sadly  on  scrutiny.  Wo 
can  hardly  date  its  beginnings  further  back 
than  tho  abolition  of  public  executions  or  of 
tho  necessity  for  tho  hangman  to  "assist 
naturo  "  by  swinging  on  tho  heels  of  his  vic- 
tim.— "  Glasgow  Herald,"  December  14. 

Interesting  Spots  'Neath  the  Shade 
of  Culbleen. 

(Continued.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CULJ3LEEN. 
Proceeding  still  further  northward,  to  a  point 
a  littlo  beyond  Loch-head,  the  traveller  will 
there  observe  a  small  rivulet  crossing  the  road 
on  its  way  to  join  Loch  Davan,  tho  twin  lako 
to  Loch  Kinnord.  From  this  point  the  old 
Roman  road  stretches  away  westward  over  Cul- 
bleen, and  littlo  more  than  a  stone-throw  along 
it  from  the  public  road  was  fought  tho  battlo 
of  Culbleen  on  tho  early  morning  of  St 
Andrew's  Day,  30th  November,  1335.  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  then  Regent  of  Scotland,  on 
behalf  of  the  youthful  King,  David  II.,  was  at 
tho  tunc  employed  on  some  business  on  tho 
English  border,  and  David  dc  Strathbogio.  Earl 
of  AthoLC,  taking  advantage  of  his  temporary 
absence,  not  only  broke  out  in  open  rebellion, 
but  actually  laid  seige  to  Kildrunimy  Castle,  in 
which  the  Regent's  wife,  Christian  Brace,  a 
sister  of  the  late  King  Robert  I.,  was  thou  re- 
siding. On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Murray 
marched  rapidly  to  the  Aorth  at  the  head  of 
6omo  800  horsemen,  and  occupied  tho  "Ha'  of 
LagioiRmthvan,"  now  represented  by  the  farm- 
houso  of  Upper  Ruthven,  ami  lying  about  a 
mile  westward  from  Culbleen.  At  his  ap- 
proach, Athole  raised  tho  seige  of  Kildrunimy, 
and,  marching  his  army  of  3000  troops  south* 
ward  from  Strafhdon,  encamped  m  the  forest 

of  Culbleen,  near  the  east  end  of  the  o\l  Roman 

road,  from  whence  his  camp  fires  OOUld  be  BOCD 
at.  night  by  tho  royal  troops  lying  at  LogtO< 
Rutin  an. 
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On  ' tho  night  previous  to  the  battle  a  man 
named  John  Craig  arrived  at  Logie-iRuthvan 
with  300  men  for  the  Regent  from  Kildrummy 
Castlo.  Craig  had  previously  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  Athole,  and,  being  in  honour  bound 
to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  on  tho  morrow,  was 
naturally  anxious  to  got  rid  of  this  obligation. 
Ho  accordingly  offered  to  guide  the  royal  troops 
in  tho  dark  by  a  circuitous  path  through  tho 
forest,  so  as  not  only  to  reach  the  enemy,  un- 
perceived  but  actually  get  in  behind  them.  His 
offer  being  accepted  and  skilfully  carried  out, 
tho  rebels  were  taken  by  surprise  and  com- 
pletely routed,  a  number  of  their  leaders  being 
slain  or  taken  prisoners,  while  Athole  himself 
was  killed,  fighting  bravely,  beneath  a  huge 
oak  tree.  His  friend  and  follower,  Sir  .Robert 
Menzies,  with  a  number  of  his  men,  escaped 
into  tho  "  peel"  or  castle  on  the  island  in  Loch 
Kinnord,  but  had  to  surrender  at  discretion  the 
following  day,  and  make  his  peace,  as  best  he 
could,  with  the  Regent.  Although  the  battle 
of  Oulbleen  cannot  bo  classed  as  a  great  con- 
flict, it  nevertheless  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, and  can  certainly  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  Scotland,  stamping 
out  the  rebellion,  as  it  did,  at  a  single  blow, 
while  establishing  David  Bruce  on  the  throne 
of  his  father,  King  Robert. 

THE  (EARL  OF  MAR'S  STONE. 

At  the  top  of  tlhe  hollow  above  where  tho 
battle  of  Oulbleen  was  fought,  considerably  to 
the  north  of  the  old  Roman  road,  and  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  footpath  from  tho  Braes  of 
Oromar  over  Oulbleen  to  Tullich,  on  Deeside, 
stands  an  enormous  granite  boulder,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  stone.  It 
is  said  that  an  army  under  the  joint  command 
of  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  Earl 
of  Caithness  was  surprised  in  the  night  time 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  Lochabcr  by  Donald 
Balioch  of  the  Isles.  The  Earl  of  Caithness 
was  killed,  but  Mar  escaped,  and,  after  several 
startling  adventures,  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  Aberdeenshire.  While  making  his 
way  over  Culblcen  to  his  residence  at  Kil- 
drummy Castlo  be  felt  himself  exceedingly  tired 
and  hungry,  and,  meeting  a  beggar  woman  on 
tihe  hillj  purchased  her  pock  of  bero  meal  with 
all  the  money  he  happened  to  have  on  his 
person  at  the  time.  Seating  himself  on  the  top 
of  tho  largo  stone  already  mentioned,  and  re- 
moving ono  of  his  .shoes,  he  mixed  in  it  a 
quantity  of  the  meal  with  a  littlo  water,  and 
partook  of  it  Avith  great  relish,  remarking  after- 
wards in  Gaelic,  wlhcn  relating  the  incident  to 
his  friends  at  Kildrummy,  that  "  here  meal  and 
water  out  of  tho  heel  of  my  shoe  was  the 
sweetest  food  I  ever  tasted  !" 

CKOMAR  FOLKS  AS  SOUTHERN 
SHEARERS. 

A  few  hundred  yards  north-west  from  the  east 
end  of  tlhe  old  Roman  road  tho  traveller  will 
observe  a  small  thatched  cottage,  standing  by 


itself,  near  the  foot  of  the  hilk  The  meagre, 
unkindly ,  patches  of  soil  around  it,  formerly 
cultivated,  but  now  long  left  unfilled,  are  sur- 
rounded by  rough  stones  and  wet,  boggy  hol- 
lows. The  cottage  itself '  was  erected  about 
forty-five  years  ago,  near  the  commencement  of 
tho  'sixties,  and  bears  the  rather  appropriate, 
if  not  very  euphonious  name  of  Boggcrfoul. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  house  built  on  the 
holding,  as  the  ruins  lying  somewhat  to  the 
south-west  of  the  present  cottage  show  that 
even  a  still  humbler  dwelling  once  occupied  tho 
ground,  probably  towards  tiie  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  tenant  of  Boggerfoul 
was  then  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Ugg, 
who,  though  so  poor  that  poverty  may  be  baid 
to  have  been  his  twin-brother  and  bedfellow  for 
the  gieater  part  of  his  life,  has  nevertheless  had 
not  a  few  of  his  peculiar  sayings  handed  down 
to  the  present  day  and  generation.  These  aie 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  enigmas  or  riddles,  and 
were  sedulously  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
courting  and  gaining  the  affections  of  his  future 
wife.  The  lady  in  question  bore  the  unusual, 
but  rather  pretty,  name  of  Lily  Minnons,  ami  is 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  highly- 
respectable  and  well-to-do  farmer  somewhere  in 
Mid-Lothian.  It  is  told  that  Ogg  courted  her 
on  his  way  to  and  from  Mid-Lothian  for  lambs, 
but  this  is  hardly  likely,  as  he  was  too  poor  to 
have  bought  half  a  dozen  lambs  at  his  own  door, 
to  say  nothing  of  crossing  the  Grampians  for  a 
large  flock;  and,  if  he  was  in  the  south  at  all 
in  connection  with  sheep,  it  could  only  have 
been  as  a  shepherd.  Another  account  says 
Ogg  was  in  the  kabit  of  going  south  every 
year  as  a  harvest  hand,  and  so  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  future  bride.  This  is  ex- 
tremely probable  as  large  numbers  from  tho 
upper  parts  of  Aberdeenshire — both  men  and 
women — did  so  regularly  for  c  long  scries  of 
years,  and,  after  reaping  the  southern  harvest, 
reached  home  again  in  excellent  time  to  secure 
their  own  crops,  which  ripened  at  a  much  later 
date  than  those  in  the  south.  At  home,  those 
labourers  were  called  "shearers"  and  some- 
times "  thravcrs,"  from  the  word  "  thrave," 
meaning  two  stooks  of  twelve  sheaves  each,  by 
which  a  day'y  work  was  computed;  but  tho 
moment  they  crossed  the  Grampians  they  were 
©imply  termed  "  norians,  '  meaning  people 
from  tho  north.  As  giving  some  indication  of 
the  numbers  who  yearly  wen;  south,  it  is  ie- 
oorded  that  the  boatman  at  Dinnet,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day— long,  of  course,  before 
a  bridge  had  been  dreamt  of.  earned  a  guinea, 
at  tlhe  uniform  charge  ot  a  halfpenny  each,  for 
ferrying  the  homewa.id-bound  shearers  over  the 
Dec,  and  that  the  lost  would  lv  passenger, 
rather  than  pay  the  requisite  "bawbee."  kilted 
her  coats  and  waded  the  water! 

CHARLES  OGG  AS  A  ROMANCER. 

Charles  Ogg  was  thus  engaged  in  the  double 
occupation  ot  shearing  the  harvest  fields  of 

Midlothian  and  courting  his  BWCCthoort  ot  rihe. 
same  lime.      Tho  whole  alTair  sounds  like  a 
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little  romance  or  rustic  idyl,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  115  the  strange  scene  is  presented  to 
view.  Ho  spoke  of  trio  "  oxen  ploughing  on 
tho  haughs  of  Boggerfoul."  Haughs  usually 
denote  nfoe  large,  ridh,  low-lying  fields  of  a  fine 
farm,  whereas  his  foauigihs,  as  we  know,  wore 
UttJo  larger  than  decent  kailyards.  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  they  had  to  be  ploughed, 
and.  no  doubt  were  ploughed,  by  the  oxen  of 
km  lie  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  us  Ogg  had 
neither  horse  nor  ox  of  his  own  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose.  He  also  told  her  he  "  bud 
thousands  on  the  haughs  of  Boggerfoul,  and 
that  they  went  to  Gulbleera  every  day  that  tho 
sun  shone."  As  the  sun  really  shines  every 
day,  whether  we  see  it  or  not,  this  could  only 
mean  to  tho  guileless  Lily  Minnons  her  lover's 
large  flocks  of  sheep  going  daily  to  tho  hill  to 
their  pastures,  whereas  the  artful  Charles  Ogg 
merely  referred  to  the  bee«s,  in  a  few  hives  he 
I>ossessed,  going  to  the  hill  to  gather  honey 
from  the  heather  every  fine,  dry  day  on  which 
the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  clear.  lie  said 
that  when  wedded,  and  residing  at  Boggerfoul, 
when  purposing  going  to  cihurclh  on  Sunidby, 
"sho  would  not  know  what  to  port  on."  To 
her  this  could  only  imply  that,  having  so  many 
beautiful  dresses  to  choose  from,  she  would  be 
unable  to  decide  as  to  which  she  should  wear, 
whereas  he  meant  that,  having  none  at  all,  or 
next  to  none,  she  would  be  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  wear  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in 
decency  beside  her  neighbours  on  the  kirk- 
road.  Ho  further  assured  her  that  "gold 
could  not  buy  the  legs  of  his  table,"  which  was 
probably  true  enough,  seeing  these  were  his 
own  "shanks,"  as  ho  had  no  table  of  any  sort, 
and  ato  hie  meals  from  the  dish  off  his  knees, 
lie  told  her  his  house  was  covered  with 
"divots,"  emphasising  the  second  syllablo  in- 
t;t<:ad  of  tho  first  in  the  usual  manner,  and  she 
imagined  that  this  must  be  some  wonderful 
material  she  had  never  heard  of  before,  en- 
tirely unknown  in  Midlothian;  while  his 
uords  utterly  failed  to  convey  any  proper  idea 
of  tho  caso  and  comforts  of  his  gorgeous  sum- 
mor  scat,  which  was  nothing  mere  than  the  top 
of  an  old  ruined  "fell-dyke,"  covered  with 
preen  growing  grass  and  "  gowans,"  or  moun- 
tain daisres.  The  deception  succeeded,  how- 
OTCr,  ami  the  two  were  married.  Two  of  Lily's 
brothers  accompanied  the  couple  to  their  home 
in  the  north,  and  during  the  journey,  when  any 
specially  lino  residence  appealed  in  sight,  she 
frequently  asked  if  that  was  their  house.  At 
length  l>oggerfoul  was  reached,  and  as  the 
hou.40  did  not  contain  so  much  .as  a  single 
chair  or  stool,  but  simply  a  few  grassy  sods  by 
way  </  scats,  the  disgust  and  anger  of  tho 
bride's  two  brothers  knew  no  bounds — so  much 
10  that  they  refused  to  stay  beneath  tho  roof 
even  for  a  single  night. 

THE   OGG  FAMILIES. 

li\r  Minnons — or  Mrs  Ogg,  as  she  was  then — 
•*<«»n  became  famioius  in  the  district  for  her 
r»x>k<  ry.  otid  was  frequently  requisitioned  in  the 

i»r«j>arntion  of  marriage  dinners  far  and  near, 
I  ui  « till  told  of  her  that  <mc  was  specially 


famous  in  tho  compounding  and  cooking  of 
"  mcalio  dumplings,"  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  After  a  long,  weary  straggle  with  the 
most  grineling  poverty,  Charles  Ogg  by  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  was  appointed  a  gamekeeper 
on  tho  Aboyno  estate,  after  which  matters 
gradually  but  sensibly  improved.  He  and  Lily 
Minnons  had  four  of  a  family — a  eon  and  three 
daughters,  named  respectively  John,  Janet, 
Margaret,  and  Isabella.  John  married  and  left 
nino  of  a  family,  two  of  whom  were  named 
John  and  Andrew.  From  this  union  of  Oharles 
Ogg  and  Lily  Minnons  sprang  all  the  Ogg 
families  so  long  resident  around  the  shores  of 
Loch  Kinnord,  as  well  a«  the  family  of  Ogg,  bo 
well  and  widely  known  in  stage -coaching  days 
as  farmers  and  innkeepers  at  Cambus  o'  May. 
It  is  said  that  a  number  of  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Charles  Ogg  and  Lily  Minnons  are  still 
to  bo  met  with  in  tho  Forest  of  Birse,  but  at 
unyrate  descendants  can  yet  be  distinctly  traced 
in  tho  Braes  of  Oromar,  although  these  latter 
aro  on  the  female  side,  and,  of  course,  no  longer 
bear  the  surname  of  Ogg.— G.  G.,  in  "Aberdeen 
Daily  Journal,"  October  18,  1906. 

Notes  on  the  Family  of  Forbes. 

(Continued.) 

Sasinc  to  Jean  Forbes  future  spouse  to  Mr 
William  Moir  Burgees  of  Aberdeen  on  a  yeirlio 
account  rent  of  forty-aucht  bolls  bear  out  of 
the  lands  of  Spittill.— 4  August  1628. 

Sasine  to  James  Forbes  at  Tyriemiln  and 
Jean  Forbes  his  spouse  on  the  town  anel  lands 
of  [Faster  Forbes.— 4  August  1628. 

Sasine  to  Violet  Cbutts  future  spouse  to 
Arthur  Forbes  of  Innernoelity  on  tho  Mains 
of  Inncrnociity. — 25  September  1623. 

Sasine  to  William  Foi'bcs  of  Culquhanny  and 
Isabell  Gordon  his  spouse  on  the  town  and 
lends  of  Culquhanny.  — 25  September  1628. 

Sasinc  to  Mr  William  Forbes  minister  at 
Fraserburgh  and  Barbra  Forbre  his  spouse  on 
a  tenement  of  land  in  Fraserburgh. — 20 
October  1628. 

■Sasine  to  Thomas  Forties  son  to  Mr  Walter 
Forbes  of  Mcikle  Auchrydie  and  Marjorie 
Gordon  his  future  spouse  on  the  lands  of  Auch- 
makly,  Bedlchem  and  Meikle  Auchrydie— 
21  October  1628. 

Sasine  to  James  Forbes  in  Kincllar  on  two 
oxongait  lands  of  the  Kirktown  e>f  Kinellar. — 
26  Ueeoiuher  1628. 

Renunciation  of  the  ehtiddow  half  town  ami 
lands  of  Tillimald  made  by  Elspct  Forlvs  lawful 
daughter  of  the  late  Ml"  James  Forbes  of 
Knaipipornay  in  favour  of  William  Forbes  now 
of  Knappernay. — 5  January  1629. 

Sasinc  to  Walter  Forbes  of  Thainston  on  tho 
sun  third  plough  of  Creichic. — Last  of  January 
1629. 

Sasine  to  William  and  John  ForbeBQs  brothers 
gernian  to  Jatnots  Forbes  of  Blaektown  on  the 
town  and  lands  of  Wester  Fowlis  (Yabrmill.— 
4  February  1629. 

Reversion  of  (he  town  and  lands  of  Tyrios- 
milne  granted  by   Arthur  Forbes.  BOD  to  late 
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John  Forbes  of  Towio,  and  his  spouse  in  favour 
of  John  Leith  of  Montgarie  and  Par  tick  his 
eon. — last  of  February  1629. 

Sasino  to  Arthur  Forbes  son  to  late  John 
Forbes  of  Towie  on  the  town  and  lands  of  Tyrie- 
miln  and  Creviocroft. — penult  February  1629. 

Sasine  to  William  Forbes  of  Barnes  on  the 
Moss  of  Duncanston. — 10  April  1629. 

Sasine  to  William  Forbes  minister  at  Fraser- 
burgh on  a  tenement  and  croft  of  h\nd  in 
Fraserburgh.— 16  April  1629. 

Sasine  to  Alex  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  on  the  lands 
and  baronies  of  Pitsligo,  Esslcmont  and  Aber- 
dour.— 16th  April  1629. 

Renunciation  of  the  town  and  lands  of  Knoch- 
quherno  made  by  Mr  William  Burnet  minister 
at  Kinairnie  in  favour  of  John  Forbes  of  Cor- 
sinday.— 29  May  1629. 

Renunciation  of  the  Mains  of  Pitsligo  made 
"by  Christian  Forbes  lawful  daughter  of  late 
John  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  now  spouse  to  Thomas 
Eraser  of  Strichen  with  his  consent  in  favour 
of  Alex.  Forbes  of  Pitsligo  her  brother.— Penult 
May  1629. 

Sasine  to  Margaret  Forbes  spouse  to  John 
Forbes  of  Ardmurdo  on  the  town  and  lands  of 
Ardmurdo. — penult  May  1629. 

Sasine  to  William  Forbes  of  Monymusk,  lent, 
baxt.  on  the  lands  and  barony  of  Monymusk 
with  the  pertinents.— Penult  May  1629. 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire. 

(Continued.) 

474.  Low,  Sir  James,  Bart.— Lord  Provost  of 
Dundee.  A  native  of  Kirriemuir,  where  he 
was  born  in  1849,  ho  has  had  a  distinguished 
career.  Settling  early  in  life  in  Dundee,  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  town's  affaire,  and  6erved 
in  the  oouncil  for  fully  thirty  years,  and  as 
councillor,  magistrate,  and  lord  provost  mani- 
fested great  business  ability  and  energy.  His 
provostship  extended  from  1893  to  1896,  and  it 
was  during  this  period,  and  thanks  largely  to 
Sir  James,  that  the  Corporation  Act  was  passed 
which  placed  ail  public  boards  on  a  more  popu- 
lar and  democratic  footing,  and  raised  Dundee 
to  the  dignity  of  a  county  of  a  city.  With 
practically  all  local  institutions  he  has  been 
connected.  He  came  to  Dundee  in  1866,  and 
started  business  as  a  grooer  in  Hunter  Street. 
By  indomitable  industry  and  "  go "  he  soon 
worked  himself  into  a  prominent  position  in 
tho  trade,  and  subsequently  joining  forces  with 
the  lato  Mr  William  Lindsay,  also  a  Kirriemuir 
man,  the  great  firm  of  Lindsay  and  Low,  pre- 
serve manufacturers  and  confectioners,  was 
founded.  In  all  his  public  life  Sir  James  Low 
has  been  a  staunch  Liberal.  When  resident  in 
Broughty  Ferry,  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  tho  political  organisation  there,  and  since 
acquiring  Kilmaron  Castle,  Fifoshire,  he  has 
shown  a  similar  interest  and  zeal  in  tho  pro- 
motion of  liberal  principles  in  Mr  Aequith'a 
constituency.  He  was  recently  created  a 
baronet,  having  been  previously  knighted  in 
1895. 


475.  Lowe,  Robert,  Musician  and  Artist. — 
Born  in  Coupar  Angus  in  1853,  he  was  bred  a  shoe- 
maker, but  being  fond  of  rhyming  he  has 
published  much  occasional  verse  and  figures  in 
tho  "Bards  of  Angus  and  the  Mearns  "  (q.v.). 

476.  Lowe,  Robert,  Musician  and  Artist. — 
He  was  a  native  of  Brechin,  born  in  1791,  and 
became  a  dancing  master  there.  Mr  D.  D. 
Black  in  his  History  of  that  town  says  that  Mr 
Lowo  was  an"  accomplished  musician,  author  of 
many  musical  pieces,  and  also  an  amateur 
painter  of  no  mean  power. 

477.  Lowdon,  George,  Optician  and  Savant. 
— A  native  of  Dundee,  and  devoted  scientist. 
Owing  to  him  Dundee  was  kept  abreast  of  tho 
progress  of  science.  He  fitted  up  the  first 
electric  telegraph  in  the  district,  and  in  18* 9 
showed  for  the  first  time  in  Dundee  the  wonder- 
ful electric  light.  He  also  fitted  up  the  first 
telephone.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Brewster 
and  Faraday. 

478.  Lowson,  Alexander,  Minor  Poet,  etc. — 
He  is  a  native  of  Forfar,  where  he  was  born  in 
1841.  He  was  bred  a  weaver,  but  became  a 
coal  merchant,  and  taking  to  municipal  life 
became  a  councillor  and  baillie  in  his  native 
town.  He  also  addicted  himself  to  journalism, 
and  edited  for  a  time  "  The  Forfar  Reformer." 
He  has  published  "Tho  ForfarPulpit,"  "For- 
far Notables,"  also  "John  Grindfollow,"  and 
"Tales  and  Legends."  He  writes  occasional 
verse  and  figures  in  "  Bards  of  Angus  and  tho 
Mearns."  He  is  now  or  was  lately  Governor 
of  Forfar  Poorhousc. 

W.  B.  R,  W. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


916.  Gordon  Portraits. — At  MoncreifTe 
Hou^e,  Perthshire,  there  are  two  portraits,  evi- 
dently of  brothers,  aged  from  six  to  nine.  They 
are  dressed  in  military  uniform  and  each  of 
them  is  caressing  a  small  dog  like  an  Italian 
greyhound.  Beneath  one  is  written — " Ludo- 
vio  Gollofridus  do  Gordon,  born  1740  " ;  tho 
other  is  inscribed  "George  William  Joseph  do 
Gordon,  born  1747."  Major-General  Alexander 
Gordon,  of  Auehintoul,  married  in  June.  1740. 
Margaret  MoncrertTe,  but  he  is  usually  stated 
to  have  had  no  issue  by  her.  And  yet  these 
boys  may  have  been  his  sons.  Can  any  reader 
throw  further  light  on  tho  matter? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

917.  Neglected  Scottishi  Sen.rTons.— I 
read  in  a  Glasgow  paper  some  time  ago  an 
account  of  some  statuary  on  tho  lawn  in  Front 
of  Fingaslc  Castle.  Kilspindio,  Perthshire  (nn 
estate  which  belonged  to  the  Thricnland 
family),  by  a  local  sculptor,  Anderson  of  Perth, 
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There  are  three  groups,  'Tarn  o'  Shan  tor  end 
Kirkton  jean,"  "The  Three  Marry  Boys," 
and  "  Watty  and  Meg."  They  are  stated  to 
bo  life-like,  well  done,  and  worthy  of  better 
preservation-  Is  there  any  account  of  this 
Perth  sculptor?  What  was  his  Christian  name 
and  date  of  decease?  Perhaps  "  W,  B.  R.  W." 
will  oblige.  Also,  who  was  the  sculptor  of 
"  Old  Mortality  and  his  Horse/'  which  I  saw 
ai  Dumfries  in  1903?  Tho  old  man  ie  • 
renovating  the  lettering  on  a  thvuek-stanc  of 
one-  of  tho  Covenanters,  and  his  old  horse  is 
alongside  of  him.  I  thought  the  work  was 
well  done,  but  did  not  learn  the  name  of  the 
Bculptor.  I  should  nave  inquired  about  it  of 
Mr  John  W.  Dods,  a  local  man  in  that  line, 
whose  studio  I  visited  occasionally  during  my 
stay  in  Dumfries.  He  Avas  the  eculptor  of 
Jvdward  Irving's  statue  in  Annan, 

Alba. 

918.  Butandben. — Has  anyone  ever  known 
thia  used  as  a  name.  It  stands,  of  course,  for 
"  but-and-ben,"  and  is  the  name  of  tho 
cottage  occupied  at    Ingatcstonc,    Essex,  by 


Mrs  Hodgson,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Robert- 
son, the  Greatest  antiquary  over  produced  by 
Aberdeen. 

J.  M.  B. 


Hnswers. 


907.  Kincardine  Palace.—"  G  "  may  be  re- 
ferred to  tho  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land (Fordoun  parish);  Jervisc's  "Memorials  of 
Angus  and  the  Mparns  " ;  "The  Parish  of  For- 
doun," by  Charles  A.  Mollyson;  "The  History 
of  Fottercaarn,"  by  Dr  A.  C.  Cameron;  and 
"Around  the  Ancient  City"  (Brechin:  D.  H. 
Edwards). 

Q. 

Regarding  Kincardine  Palaco,  "G"  may  be 
referred  with  confidence  to  Dr  A.  C.  Cameron's 
"Tho  History  of  Fettercairn,"  in  which,  at 
pages  73  and  146,  very  full  and  well  authenti- 
cated particulars  are  given. 
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A  Mearns  IVSinister. 

FROM    OOUNTllY    MANSE  TO 
ARCH LBLSIIO P '&  PALAC E . 

In  the  summer  of  1537  a  ceremony  was  carried 
through  in  the  quiet  parish  of  St  Cyrus  (Eco'les- 
greigj  the  chief  participant  in  which  afterwards 
became  a  notable  actor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Kirk  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  July  of  that  year  Mr  George  Gladist-ancs  was 
ordained  minister  of  tin,'  parish.  There  are  no 
kirk  session  records  for  that  time,  and  there- 
fore little  is  known  of  the  minister  and  his 
parochial  work,  but  he  had  trials  and  hardships 
to  undergo,  as  appears  from  the  "humble 
sute"  (presented  to  the  King  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1583.  it  was  complained  that 
William  Douglas,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
bervie,  had  caused  "  un beset  "  at  sundry  times 
Messrs  George  Gladstones  and  Andrew  My  lino 
with  armed  men  at  their  houses,  and  lying-in- 
wait  for  them  about  their  houses  "  and  were  it 
not  for  the  relief  of  God  and  good  men  had 
taken  their  lives."  Mr  Andrew  Myllnc  was 
then  minister  of  Fettoresso,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  Dunnottar  in  1579.  The  Douglas 
•who  so  troubled  them  succeeded  to  the  Earldom 
of  Angus,  and  was  one  of  the  Popish  lords 
afterwards  excommunicated.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Grahame  of  Morphia,  and  hence 
had  arisen  his  antagonism  to  the  young  Presby- 
terian minister  newly  plated  in  her  paternal 
parish. 

Two  years  later  (1500)  Air  Gladstones  appears 
aa  a  member  of  the  Assembly  which  sat  tor  14 
days  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  ex- 
communication of  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  re- 
called on  the  ground  of  informality.  This  earl 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  ministers'  assailant. 

Mr  Gladstones  was  transferred  to  Arbirlot  in 
15*02,  and  for  a  time  little  oan  be  found  about 
him.  Ho  must,  however,  have  been  taking  an 
active  and  forward  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Kirk  and  making  his  power  felt,  as  at  the 
General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Montrose  in 
June,  1505,  lie  was  appointed  otic 
ot  vh°  Commissioners  to  advise 
as  to  the  choosing  of  two  ministers  for  the 
kings  house.  In  1597  he  was  one  of  the  cone 
missioners  appointed  to  concur  with  and  assist, 
the  1  resbytencs  of  Moray  and  Aberdeen  in  a 
conference  with  the  Earl  of  lluntlv,  and  like- 
wise to  treat  with  the  Earls  of  Erroi  and  Angus 
ami  certain  other  excommunicated  persons.  Ho 
was  named  in  many  subsequent  commissions. 

Also  m  1597  Mr  Gladstones  was  appointed  to 
bo  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Andrews.  The 
Kev.  John  Forbes,  of  Alford,  narrates  this 
transaction:— 'The  ministers  of  St  Andrews 


Mr  David  Blake  and  Mr  Robert  Wallace,  men 
of  rare  and  excellent  gifts  and  sincerity,  were 
removed  from  iS't  Andrews,  and  Mr  George 
Gladstones,  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  young 
man,  far  inferior  every  way  to  the  former,  was 
placed  in  their  rounies."  From  that  time 
onward  ho  was  one  of  the  iprominent  men  in 
tho  affairs  of  the  Church,  high  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  (sitting  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
Kirks  Commissioners,  lie  wis  present  at  the 
conferences  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court 
and  Falkland. 

The  great  struggle  for  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  was  now  going  on,  and  Gladstones 
supported  the  king's  policy.  The  Assembly  of 
1601  thought  it  requisite  that  certain  ministers 
should  be  appointed  to  remain  at  earls'  houses 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  "  be  qwhais  labors  the 
carles  and  their  families  might  be  confirm  it  in 
the  truth,  and  tho  enemies  deJbarrit  from  their 
companies,"  and  directed  Gladstones  to  await 
on  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The  Assembly  of  1602 
called  for  an  account  of  hid  diligence,  and  lion's 
report  is  worth  repeating: — "Mr  George  Glad- 
stones, appoynted  to  stay  three  moncths  with 
Huntly  for  conference,  etc.,  confesses  he  stayed 
but  three  da  yes ;  in  poynt  of  conference,  com- 
munion, planting  of  kirks,  repairing  to  his 
pariosh  kirk,  returned  no  satisfactoric  answer 
at  all  ;  as  for  example,  anent  the  last,  he  keoped 
not  his  pariosh  kirk,  because  the  rest  of  the 
pariosh  were  mean  folks;  and  his  predecessors 
used  to  have  a  chanpell  of  their  aw  in  within 
their  awin  dwelling-place,  whilk  he  wes  mynded 
to  repair  for  that  effect."  Ho  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Caithness  in  16C0,  and  gat  in  Parlia- 
ment a.s  such.  When  challenged  by  the"  Synod 
of  Fife  for  so  doing,  and  for  answering  as  bishop 
when  called,  he  alleged  it  was  against  his  heart, 
because  they  would  not  name  him  otherwise. 

James  Melville  gives  this  interesting  account 
of  tho  assembling  of  Parliament: — "The  first 
day  of  riding  in  Parliament.  bctuix  t.  e  pi  les 
and  the  Lordis  raid  the  Bisschoppos,  all  in  silk 
and  velvet  fiut-mantcllcs,  by  paires,  tuo  and 
tuo,  ami  Saint  Androis.  the  great  Metropoli- 
tanne,  alone  by  him  sclffC,  ami  ane  of  the 
Ministeres  of  no  small  quantitie,  named 
Arthur  Futhey.  with  his  eapp  at  his  knie. 
walkit  at  !his  stirrope  ulonjiet  the  sired.  But 
the  second  day,  for  not  hailling  their  awin 
place  as  the  papist  Bisschopis  of  auld  had. 
unto  quhois  place  and  dignitlC  they  wer  now 
rcstorit  fully  in  judgment,  quhilk  wes  befoir 
the  hales,  nixt  eftir  (he  Marquesses  thai  would 
not  ryde  at  all.  but  went  to  the  hor.se  of  Par- 
liament quyotlie  on  fuit." 

Gladstones  was  promoted  to  be  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland  in 
1606-7.  and  aised  every  means  in  his  power  to 
.strengthen  the  position  of  Hptseopacy,  Tie 
Synod  of  Fife  refused  to  accept  him  as  con- 
stant moderator,  but  he  held  his  diocesan 
6ynods  in  the  part  of  Ids  province  north  of  the 
Forth.  In  the  pail  south  of  it.  the  Presbytery 
of  Haddington  refused  to  recognise  Ins 
authority,   Tl.e  episcopalians,  however,  having 

the  King's  support,  were  gaining  ground,  and 
at  last  came  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1010, 
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called  the  "Golden  Assembly"  for  the  exten- 
sive bribery  alleged  to  have  boon  used  when 
the  position  of  bishops  was  recognised  and 
strengthened,  and  the  position  of  ministers 
lowered.  Row  describes  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  —  "On  the  right  band 
allurement,  gold  to  bo  given  to  thorn 
that  voyceth  as  the  King  would  have 
them  to  voyce,  to  perjure  themselves,  break 
covenant,  sell  Christ  and  his  cause  for  30cl,  and, 
their  birth-right  for  a  ineuss  of  pottage.  On 
the  left  hand  terrour,  threatnings,  inenassings, 
the  wrath  of  a  King_,  the  roaroing  of  a  Lyon, 
persecutions,  deposition,  banishment,  etc.'' 
Row  affirms  that  two  of  the  Ministers  in  his 
own  Presbytery  received  50  nicrks  each  from 
tho  King's  'Commissioner  for  their  votes. 

In  the  previous  month  of  March  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  had  been  set  up  in  Scot- 
land oy  Royal  Proclamation,  of  which  Court 
(Jladstanes  was  a  member— and  indeed  is 
blamed  for  being  one  of  the  principal  parties 
in  procuring  the  King's  Warrant  for  its  estab- 
lishment. Under  it  there  was  much  persecution 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  and  both  sides 
continued  the  bitter  struggle. 

Gladstanes  died  in  May,  1615,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  grandeur  and  glory,  left  a 
supplication  to  the  King  that  his  wife  and 
bairncs  might  bo  helped  because  of  his  great 
poverty  and  debt.  Both  Melville  and  Row 
v/roto  of  him  in  terms  that  it  is  better  to  let 
lie  hid  in  their  histories.  They  must  have  both 
known  him  personally;  and  indeed  Melville  as 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  had  on  one 
occasion  to  rebuke  him.  The  estimate  both  had 
of  this  prelate  was  very  low,  and  it  cannot  be 
known  now  whether  the  facts  were  distorted,  or 
only  prejudiced. 

"The  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn." 

The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (Dr  Anthony 
Mitchell),  in  a  lecture  on  "  John  Skinner  of 
Linshart,  Presbyter  and  Poet,"  recently  de- 
livered to  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society, 
referred  to  the  song,  "  The  Ewie  wi'  the 
Crookit  Horn,"  written  by  Skinner,  it.  is  said, 
at  the  request  of  Dr  Boattio,  professor  of  moral 
pliUceophy  in  Matisohal  College.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  much-lauded  animal  is  familiar — 

The  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 
Whac  had  kent  her  might  hae  sworn 
Sic  a  ewe  was  never  born 

Hereabout  nor  far  awa', 
Sic  a  ewe  vras  never  born, 
Hereabout  nor  far  awa'. 

and  her  lamented  end  is  equally  well  known— 
Yet  last  ouk,  for  a'  my  keeping, 
(Wha  can  speak  it  without  greeting?) 
A  villain  cam'  when  I  was  sleeping, 

Sta'  my  ewie,  horn  an'  a'. 
I  sought  her  sair  upo'  (lie  morn, 
An'  down  ancath  a  buss  o'  thorn 
I  got  my  owie's  crookit,  horn, 
But  my  ewie  was  awa'. 


The  eong  has  always  been  popular,  but  a  mis- 
taken notion  has  prevailed  that  '*  The  Ewie  " 
\va>j  no  veritable  llesh-and-blood  sheep,  but  a 
whisky  still!  This  notion  probably  arose  from 
the  song  being  sot  to  a  tune  called  "The 
Whisky  Still/'  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  "  the  heroine  was  a  real  character." 
That,  at  aaiyrate,  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
Bishop ;  and  in  support  of  it  we  may  reproduce 
the  very  decisive  remarks  of  the  late  Dean 
Walker,  of  Monymti.sk,  in  his  "Life  and  Times 
of  tho  Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.A.,  of  Linshart. 
Longside,  Dean  of  Aberdeen"  (London,  1S33) — 
Tho  subject  of  the  song  has  been  made 
matter  of  dispute,  but  this  did  not  arise  from 
anything  obscure  or  defective  in  the  t>ong 
itself,  but  from  something  altogether  outtido 
the  song.  In  subject  and  treatment  this  excel- 
lent lyric  is-,  indeed,  most  simple  and  natural. 
If  the  author  meant  to  shadow  out  in  it  the 
violent  smashing  of  an  illicit  whisky  still,  ho 
certainly  had  the  art  to  conceal  his  art.  The 
reader,  in  perusing  the  song,  can  think  only  of 
one  tiling— the  .unfortunate  pot  owe  so  bar- 
barously done  to  death,  lie  is  moved  by  the 
purest  of  feelings  of  pity  and  indignation  on 
behalf  of  that  one  oil-interesting  object.  His 
thoughts  cannot  wander  from  it  to  secondary 
considerations,  least  of  all  to  such  uncongenial 
subjects  as  whisky  and  whisky  stills.  But,  in 
fact,  the  tradition  of  the  whisky  still  has  now 
been  effectually  exploded.  There  i.s  an  accumu- 
lation of  authoritative  evidence  against  it.  Mr 
11.  C  Re  id  says  (in  a  letter  to  the  writer) 
that  Skinner's  grandson,  Mr  Robert  Gumming, 
assured  him  that  the  author  himself  repudiated 
it  when  it  was  first  broached  during  bin  life- 
time. And  the  Rev.  Alexander  Low,  who  has 
been  so  long  at  Longside,  says  the  old  people 
maintained  that  the  story  was  never  heard  of 
till  long  after  the  .song  was  written.  Tho  Rev. 
Robert  Skinner,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  poet, 
has  put  on  record  the  contradiction  given  to  -t 
by  the  elderly  members  of  both  the  Aberdeen 
•and  Edinburgh  branches  of  the  Skinner  family, 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant":  — 

May  12,  1866. 
Sir, — Having  observed  in  your  impression 
of  yesterday  an  extract  from  "  Frascr's 
Magazine"  regarding  the  origin  of  Skinner's 
song,  "The  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn,"  ami 
ascribing  it  to  the  metaphor  of  a  whisky  still, 
I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  an  entire  hustakc, 
Tho  author  was  my  grandfather's  brother, 
and  1  have  often  heard  my  late  father  say 
that  he  had  seen  "The  Ewie"  himself  at 
Linshart  in  tho  authoVs  lifetime.  I  have  my- 
self seen  a  picture  of  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Bishop  William  Skinner,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  the  author,  and  whom  I  have 
often  heard  repudiate  tho  story.  The  words 
of  the.  sorn.r  aro  to  be  taken  in  their  natural 
sense.— -I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Skinnbk. 

The  evidence  of  Pbhop  William  Skinner,  with 

that  of  his  contemporary  Edinburgh  cousin, 
both  of  whom  were  familiar  with  Lin>harl  and 
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tho  author  of  the  song,  is  quite  conclusive  re- 
pudiation of  tho  story.  Not  much  weight 
should  probably  be  attached  to  "ewies"  that 
were  actually  seen  or  pictured  at  Linshart. 
Mythical  ewes  wero  pretty  certain  to  grow  up, 
and  also  thorn  bushes.  Besides,  if  it  was  Beattio 
that  suggested  tho  subjoct  of  .  tho  song,  tho 
original  ewe  must  have  been  tho  property  of 
tho  Aberdeen  Professor,  not  of  the  Longsido 
minister. 

Captain  Park,  Peterhead. 

In  Davidson's  "Inverurie  and  the  Earldom 
of  tho  Garioch,"  page  379,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relating  to  the  birth  of  tho 
Pretender: — "  Ho  was  to  be  suckled  and  reared 
in  exile,  and  make  his  first  entrance  into  his 
father's  kingdom  a  sombre,  silent  man  at  tho 
ago  of  27,  getting  on  shore  at  Peterhead  from 
a  small  French  vessel  on  the  back  of  Captain 
Park,  a  stout  skipper  of  the  port."  This  gallant 
captain,  according  to  tradition,  was  buried  in 
tho  fine  odd  churchyard  at  Peterhead,  and  the 
following  inscription  is  believed  by  the  writer 
to  refer  to  Captain  Park's  son.  It  is  a  wall 
monument,  and  bears:  — 

To  the  memory  of  James  Park,  shipmaster, 
Petorhead,  who  died  the  10th  April,  1773, 
asjod  73  years;  also  of  Grissol  Arbuthnott,  his 
wife,  who  died  2nd  April,  1790,  aged  89  years  ; 
also  of  James  Park,  their  son,  who  died  in 
infancy ;  also  of  Charlotte  Park,  their  daugh- 
ter, who  died  the  11th  May,  1776,  aged  26 
years ;  also  their  daughter  Mary,  who  died 
16th  December,  1318,  aged  83 ;  and  also  of 
their  daughter  Grissol,  who  died  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  aged  84  years. 

II.  Murdoch-Lawrance. 

The  Oldest  Presbytery  Register, 

The  register  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Stirling- 
is  the  oldest  now  extant  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  begins  with  tho  erection  of  the 
Presbytery,  August  8,  1581.  The  parishes  of 
Callander,  Kippen,  Lecropt,  Logic,  Port,  and 
Tulliallan  were  included  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling  until  the  erection  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunblane,  November  14.  1616.  The  register  is 
not  continnous.  Blanks  occur  at  the  following 
periods,  viz.  :— Prom  May  19,  1584,  to  June 
21,  1586;  October  15  to  December  20,  1615; 
July  24,  1616,  to  February  22,  1627;  April  2, 
1640,  to  Novemiber  2],  1654;  and  from  May  14, 
1688,  to  April  14,  1693. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  wero 
hold  weekly  at  Stirling,  and  tho  minutes  of 
said  meetings  are  full  and  complete.  Constant 
referenco,  however,  is  made  in  the  minutes  to 
"tho  bwik  of  Visitatione,"  in  which  were  re- 
corded the  proceedings  of  committees  ("  Com- 
missioniars ")  at  the  visitation  of  kirks.  Those 
"bwiks"  have  unfortunately  not  been  pre- 
served, so  that'  much  valuable  local  informa- 
tion as  to  tho  early  ebafco  of  the  several 
parishes  is  now  lost.    Mr  James  IHincj  uson, 
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N.P.,  reader  at  the  Kirk  of  Stirling,  and  vicar 
thereof,  held  the  office  of  Presbytery  clerk 
from  1581  to  1626,  and  during  that  period  the 
minutes  arc  contained  in  five  volumes — com- 
pactly and  beautifully  written — and  in  a  style 
indicating  that  the  clerk  was  a  lawyer. 

The  terms  "  advysit "  and  "  travell,"  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  record,  would  now  be 
expressed,  the  former  "after  consideration" 
and  tho  latter  "to  treat  for  terms  "—i.e.,  to 
see  so  and  so.  "  Disobedients "  were  thoso 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  discipline  of  their 
own  kirk  sessions.  They  were  admonished  by 
the  Presbytery  to  obey  under  the  pain  of  ex- 
communication, and  that  alternative  seldom 
failed,  even  with  those  in  high  places,  to  com- 
mand obedience.  That  "  horrible  sentence," 
under  which  men  became  weary  of  life,  was  tho 
most  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tho 
kirk.  It  not  only  shut  out  the  delinquents 
from  tho  society  of  the  kirk,  but  also  from  all 
intercourse  from  the  general  public,  who  wero 
at  the  same  time  inhibited  from  having  any 
communication  with  them,  also  under  pain  of 
censures  of  the  kirk.  The  most  serious  offence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk  was  that  of 
murder.  It  was  also  the  most  troublesome  to 
deal  with.  Very  frequently  such  deeds  were 
committed  by  a  number  of  accomplices  as  a 
result  of  some  clan  dispute,  so  that  a  long  time 
often  elapsed  before  an  indictment  could  bo 
completed.  If  the  persons  accused  compeared, 
confessed  guilt,  and  offered  submission  to  the 
discipline  of  the  lurk,  and  produced,  moreover, 
an  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the 
murdered  party,  commonly  called  a  "letter  of 
blames,"  they  were,  after  d'ue  trial  had  been 
taken  of  their  repentance,  absolved  from  tho 
scandal.  Otherwise  thev  were  excommuni- 
cated mstanter.— The  Rev.  R.  Menzies  Fergus- 
son  m  "Glasgow  Herald,"  January  4. 

The  Cipher. 

It  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  the  mathemati- 
cians who  constructed  (he  Hindu-Arabic  nume- 
rals that  they  were  led  to  invent  a  symbol  for 
"  nothing."  _  Tho  invention  arose  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  encountered  when  calcula- 
tions were  transferred  from  the  ancient  abacus 
board  and  became  a  written  operation.  On  the 
abacus  Ixxuxl,  which  may  perhaps  bo  seen  .still 
in  infants'  schools,  the  rows  of  beads  or  counters 
represented  the  numerals  one  to  nine,  but  each 
counter  or  bead  in  the  row  above  represented 
ten  times  as  groat  a  .value  as  in  the  row  bclov. 
Thus  591  could  be  transferred  from  nbneus 
board  to  paper  without  difficulty,  but  5  (0)  1 
taken  from  the  abacus  might  Ini  51.  since  tho 
vacant  place  was  no  Longer  indicated,  Accord* 
iivdy,  mathematicians  were  led  to  invent  n 
character  for  the  vacant  place.  The  invention 
of  this  symbol  for  "nothing"  was  the  crown- 
ing transcondant  achievement  in  the  perfection 

of  the  decimal  t.ysletn,  and  lay  at  the  Kisv  >f 
all  subsequent  arithmetical  progress.  Anion:,' 
the  Hindus  the  symbol  was  at  firsi  a  dot,  but 
it   was  soon  superseded  by  a  circle  O.  li$ 
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symbol,  says  Professor  E.  R.  Turner,  in  an 
article  on  the  numerals,  has  varied  greatly,  and 
its  name  has  a  pedigree  of  its  own.  The 
Hindus  called  it  "-sunya" — void.  In  Arabic 
this  became  "sifr."  In  1202  Leonardo 
Fibonacci  translated  it  "  Zephirum  "  ;  In 
1330  Maximus  Planudes  called  it  "  tziphra." 
During  the  fourteenth  century  Italian  writers 
shortened  it  to  "  zenero  "  and  "  cenro,"  which 
became  zero,  now  in  general  use.  Meanwhile,' 
it  has  passed  more  nearly  in  Arabic  form  into 
French  as  "  ehiffre,"  and  into  English  as 
"cipher,"  taking  on  new  signiiicatioas. — 
"  Morning  Poet." 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire. 

(Continued.) 

479.  Lyall,  David,  Robert,  C.S.I. ,  Indian 
Official. — A  native  of  Oohterlony  House,  where 
ho  was  born,  in  1841,  and  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, ho  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in 
1861,  and  served  many  years  with  distinction. 
He  was  superintendent  of  Cooch,  in  the  native 
State  of  Behar. 

480.  Lyell,  Charles,  Botanist,  etc.— Born  7th 
March,  1767,  Kinnordy,  near  Kirriemuir.  He 
was  a  botanist  of  more  than  local  fame,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
Robert  Brown,  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lindley.  He  was  educated  at  St  An- 
drews and  Cambridge  Universities,  and  when 
ho  returned  to  his  paternal  estate,  he  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  botanical  and  literary  pur- 
suits. A  student  and  translator  of  Dante,  Mr 
Lyell  published  an  essay  concerning  the  anti- 
papal  spirit  shown  by  the  great  Italian  poet. 
He  died  8th  November,  1849. 

481.  Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Geologist,— Eldest 
son  of  No.  478,  he  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.,  1821.  Attending  there  the 
lectures  of  Dr  Buckland  on  Geology,  he  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  the  in- 
fant science,  visiting  the  Continent  in  1324.  and 
collecting  many  important  facts.  He  published 
his  "Principles  of  Geology"  (1830-33),  and  bo- 
came  lecturer  on  Geology  in  King's  College, 
London,  1831.  Ho  recast  his  "Principles" 
into  various  forms  of  "Elements"  and 
"Manuals,"  and  greatly  altered  the  text  of 
his  monumental  work  after  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species."  He  also 
published  "  Travels  in  North  America  "  (1841-6) 
and  "-Geological  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man "  (1863).  He  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  and  was  twice  president 
of  the  Geological  Society.  lie  received  the 
Woolaston  Medal  (1866)  and  the  Copley  Medal 
(1858).  He  was  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bath  (1861),  was  knighted  (1818).  and 
mode  a  baronet  (13(>4).  When  this  veteran  of 
science  died  in  London  in  1875,  he  had  soon 


his  favourite  science  of  Geology  established  on 
a  sure  basis. 

482.  Lyell,  Sir  Leonard,  M.P.  of  Kinnordy. 
— The  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Lyell  and  nephew 
of  No.  481,  he  was  born  in  1853,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  1875,  having  married  in  1874  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Mayne,  Stirling. 
He  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Orkney  and  Shetland 
in  1885,  and  was  r created  a  baronet  in  1894. 
He  lost  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1901,  and 
did  not  again  seek  re-election. 

483.  Lyell,  Charles  II.,  M.P..  Politician- 
Son  of  the  above  No.  482,  he  is  the  only  son 
and  was  born  in  1875.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent East  Dorset  in  1904,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1906.    He  is  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 
(To  Ibe  continued.) 


Queries. 


919.  Jotin  Falconer,  of  Durn.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  inform  me  who  succeeded  Mr 
John  Falconer,  in  the  estate  of  Durn.  at  Ids 
death,  which  occurred  in  June,  1789?  What 
was  the  relationship,  if  any? 

A.  G.  S. 

920.  The  Perry  Family  of  Bilbo  Park, 
Log LE-Bu CHAN.— What  is  known  of  this  family? 
Did  James  Perry,  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,*' 
belong  to  it?  Dr  James  Perry  of  Bilbo  Park 
(d.  23rd  August,  1824,  aged  63)  was  a  Burgeon 
in.  Ellon'.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  William  Duff,  and  had  the  following 
issue :  — 

James,  M.A.,  Marieohal  College.  1811-5. 
Margaret,  married  Thomas  Black  (1S01-184C). 

Newburgh,  and  d.  s.p.  20th  February.  1S4S. 
Helen,  d  s.p.  February  24.  1S48. 
Jane  M:oy,  d.  s.p.  February  26,  184S. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  the  three  sisters  died 
within  six  days  of  each  other. 

J.  M.  Bullocit. 


answers. 


734.  The  Cordons  of  Craig  —In  the  ac- 
count of  the  Gordons  of  Craig  given  in  No. 
201— February  23,  1912.  it  was  stated  that  John 
Gordon  of  Craig  (d.  1740)  had  two  sons.  John 

ind  Kraneis,  John  succeeding  to  Craig,  and 
Yancis  being  a  lieutenant  in  the  83th  K«  u i - 
mont  and  living  at  Mill  of  T.umphart.  Daviot. 
From    the    iiowly-puiUHshed  "Gordons  Under 

Arms"     (New     Spalding     Club)    however,  it 

would  appear  that  John  Gordon  id.  17-U"1)  had  a 
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third  son,  George,  who  was  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  died  in  the  East  Indies  in  1758.  John 
Gordon,  the  older  of  the  three  brothers  (b.  1731, 
d.  1800)  had  a  son  Francis;  and,  according  to 
Mr  John  A.  Henderson's  "  Society  of  Advo- 
cates in  Aberdeen"  (New  Spalding  Club),  this 
Francis  Gordon  was,  on  6th  October,  1784, 
when  eleven  years  of  age,  appointed  Ensign 
in  the  68th  Foot,  and  was  transferred  in  the 
same  rank  to  the  half-pay  list  of  the  .16th 
Foot  on  23rd  March,  17S5.  remaining  on  it  till 
his  d<  ath,  in  1857.  lie  bought  the  estate  of 
Kincardine  (Kincardine  o'  Neil)  about  1817,  and 
succeeded  to  that  of  Craig  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  James,  in  1852. 

John  Gordon  of  Craig  (b.  1731),  advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  was  Sheriff  Cleric  of  Aberdeenshire, 
jointly  with  John  Durno,  from  1764  till  1784, 
and  then  (along  with  his  son  James) 
from  1784  till  his  death  in 
1800.  Thereupon  James  Gordon,  who  had 
joined  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh 
(and  who  also  succeeded  to  Craig),  became  sole 
Sheriff  Clerk,  and  continued  so  till  he  died,  in 
1852.  Dr  Littleiohn,  in  his  "Sheriff  Court 
Records  "   (vol.   III.)   says  that,   according  to 


an  obituary  notice,  the  duties  of  the  office  dur- 
ing James  Gordon's  long  tenure  of  it  were  al- 
most entirely  performed  by  deputy.  The  two 
Gordons,  father  and  son,  between  them  held 
the  Sheriff  Clerkship  for  88  years.  John  Gor- 
don, son  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Gordon  (and 
therefore  a  nephew  of  John  Gordon  of  Craig, 
b.  1731),  was  a  Sheriff  Clerk  Depute  from  1783 
till  his  death  in  1793— he  joined  the  Society  of 
Advocates  the  year  before  his  death;  and  Fran- 
cis Gordon  (of.  Kincardine  and  Craig),  who 
was  also  an  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  acted  as 
deputy  for  his  brother  James,  the.  Sheriff  Clerk. 

Another  sot  of  Cordons  Decern  to  have  had  a 
monopol}'  of  the  Commissary  Clerkship.  James 
Gordon  of  Seaton  held  it  in  the  concluding 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century;  his  son  John, 
admitted  to  the  Society  of  Advocates,  in  1696, 
succeeded  to  it  and  presumably  retained  tho 
post  till  his  death  in  1741;  and  Alexander,  son 
of  John,  was  Commissary  Clerk  Depute,  but 
predeceased  his  father.  Charles  Gordon,  ad- 
mitted advocate  in  1783,  was  Commissary 
Clerk;  and  on  his  death  in  1835,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander,  who  held  the  post  till 
his  own  death,  twenty  vears  later. 

Q- 
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•     No.  252.— February  14,  1913. 

Professor  Peter  Wilson,  Columbia 
College,  t^ew  York. 

The  interesting  letter  printed  below  is  pro* 
6crved  among  the  MSS.  belonging  to  James 
Beattie,  D.C.L.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Marischal  College,  1760-1003,  which  was 
recently  presented  to  the  University  Library 
by  his  great-grand  niece,  Miss  Mary  Forbes, 
Cults.  The  writer,  Peter  Wilson,  was  r.  native 
of  Ordiquhill,  and  ontered  Marischal  College 
in  1761,  graduating  M.A.  in  1765.  He  resigned 
the  chair  in  Columbia  College  in  1820,  and 
died  in  1S25.  His  name  does  not  appear  »n 
Mr  A.  W.  Robertson's  il  Handbook  ol  Local 
Bibliography."  Can  Mr  Reikis  Johnstone 
furnish  details  of  his  works? 

Columbia  College  [New  York], 
April  26,  1800. 
Dear  Sir,  . 

I  have  long  wished  to  express  tho  gratitude 
which  my  heart  has  always  testified,  for  the 
kindness  you  showed  mo  whilst  a  student  at 
Marischal  College;  but  that  reluctance  to  ob- 
trude myself  impertinently  upon  others,  which 
I  have  always  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  which 
has  materially  injured  me  during  my  whole 
life,  has  prevented  me  until  this  moment.  As 
a  professor  of  long-standing  in  the  college,  in- 
dependently of  the  interest  you  formerly  took 
in  my  welfare,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
be  gratified  by  a  short  account  of  my  life,  since 
I  arrived  in  this  country.  Without  experience, 
without  friends,  without  address,  and  without 
funds,  in  the  year  1765,  at  tho  age  of  17,  I 
set  out  for  this  country.  Soon  after  my  ar- 
rival in  this  city,  I  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  a 
Grammar  School,  where  I  continued  two  years; 
when  I  was  called  to  take  the  charge  of  an 
academy  newly  instituted  in  Hackinsack,  in  tho 
county  of  Bergen,  in  New  Jersey.  There  I 
immediately  met  with  opposition,  violent  and 
unexpected,  which,  by  Perseveronce  and  Dili- 
gence, I  at  length  surmounted.  My  rivals  wcro 
obliged  to  submit  and  quit  the  field.  At  Hack- 
insack I  continued  for  22  years,  during  which 
time  tho  academy  was  raised  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  Respectability.  I  became  known,  and 
was  elected  for  5  years  successively  into  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, compiled  and  published  a  body  of  laws  by 
order,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  notes  and  remarks,  and  filled  some 
other  public  offices.  Finding,  (however,  my 
circumstances  almost  ruined  by  tho  Revolution- 
ary War,  I  refused  to  suffer  myself  to  bo  elected 
either  to  Congress,  or  to  the  Legislature  after 
that  period,  and  to  Ibis  resolution  1  hove 
hitherto  steadily  adhered. 


From  Hackinsack  I  was  called,  and  accepted 
the  Professorship  of  Languages  and  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  in  Columbia  College,  in 
New  York,  where  I  continued  three  years,  with 
some  degree  of  credit. — Tho  measures  I  pro- 
posed for  tho  benefit  of  tho  college  were 
thwarted  by  the  president  at  that  time,  with  a 
view  to  procure  my  resignation,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  relation  of  his  own  in  my  place.  I 
was  deceived,  as  were  the  trustees.  My  pride 
took  fire;  I  left  the. college,  and  presided  over 
an  academy  at  Flatbush,  on  Long  Island,  for 
five  vears  with  some  degree  of  reputation.  The 
gentleman  wdio  succeeded  me  soon  discovered 
his  incapacity;  the  college  lost  some  reputa- 
tion; the  number  of  students  dwindled  to  one- 
half;  and  ho  was  at  length  compelled  to  re- 
sign. I  was  again  invited  to  accept  my  former 
charge  in  this  college  with  double  my  former 
salary,  and  have  been  here  now  three  years. 
About  two  years  ago,  and  whilst  a  professor 
of  this  college,  the  degreo  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  mo,  without  solicitation, 
and  without  my  knowledge,  by  Union  College, 
in  Schenectady,  in  this  State,  over  which  I 
was  invited  to  preside  about  a  year  after;  but 
which  for  various  reasons  I  rejected.  The  de- 
gree I  received  as  a  testimony  of  public  re- 
gard T  have  no  reason  to  contemn,  though  tho 
quarter  from  which  it  came  is  far  from  being 
so  respectable  as  Marischal  College.  Thus  have 
I  given  you  a  short  account  of  tho  most  im- 
portant matters  respecting  myself.  Would  Dr 
Beattie,  in  reply,  bo  kind  enough  to  indulge 
his_  humble  friend  with  some  particulars  re- 
lative to  himself,  and  to  give  me  a  catalogue 
of  his  Avorks,  and  a  state  of  the  college,  ho 
would  greatly  oblige 

His  sincere  friend 
and  very  humble  servant, 

(Signed)   Peter  Wilson. 
To    Dr    James    Beattie,    Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy    in  Marischal    College,  Aber- 
deen. 

A  Bishop  Parson  of  Fcttcrcaim. 

In  1588  the  Lev.  Alexander  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  this  parish,  being  the 
fourth  after  tho  Reformation.  He  appeared  in 
presence  of  tJh.o  General  Assembly  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  and  ratified  the  promise  which 
before  he  made  in  Presbytery  that  he  would  eel 
no  taeks  nor  factorie  of  the  teinda  of  said 
kirk  without  the  special  advice  of  the  Assembly, 
declaring  also  that  he  had  set  none  yet.  ami 
further  promised  that  he  should  not  sot  in  time 
coming  nor  grant  any  right  thereof  to  any  per- 
son without  consent  of  the  Assembly,  No 
record  has  been  found  of  the  ciroumstancoa 

which  rendered  the  exaction  and  confirmation 

of  these  promises  necessary. 

Mr  Forbes  BOOn  appeared  at  the  Assembly 

in    a  less  equivocal  position,     lie  quickly 

became  a  prominent  Olid  leading  member,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  appointed  one  of  the 
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Commissioners  on  various  and  important 
matters.  In  1594  "certain  of  the  Godlie,  best 
learned,  and  discrectost  of  the  Asscmblie "  (of 
whom  Mr  Forbes  was  one)  were  chosen  to  deal 
with  an  offence  given  to  the  King  by  a  Mr 
John  Ross.  In  the  following-  year,  1595,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  two  Commissioners 
for  tlbe  Mearns  relative  to  an  enquiry  about 
the  dilapidation  of  benefices;  also  one  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Colleges,  to  try,  examine.,  and 
consider  the  doctrine,  life,  and  diligence  of 
the  masters,  the  discipline  and  order  used  by 
them,  the  state  of  their  rents  and  livings,  and, 
where  abuse  was  found,  to  remedy  the  same. 
Mr  James  Melville  alleges  that  these  visitors 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  his  Uncle,  Andrew,  Dean  of  Theology,  St 
Andrews.  In  1600  Mr  Forbes  was  appointed 
one  of  tine  Commissioners  for  advising  with  the 
Kin-r  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  kirk,  and  in 
1502°  one  of  the  assessors  to  convene  with  the 
moderator  for  ordering  the  business  of  tho 
Assembly  ;  and  also  his  name  was  added  to  the 
list  of  ministers  from  which  the  King  should 
make  choice  of  such  as  he  should  present  to 
vacant  benefices. 

From  1572  the  church  had  been  distracted 
with  divisions  about  the  appointment  and 
powers  of  bishops,  and  in  endeavours  to  get 
settled  the  amount  and  regular  payment  of  tho 
stipends  for  tho  ministers.  The  jurisdiction 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  kirk  was  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  King,  and  he  used  all  the  art  in  his 
power  to  curtail  it,  and  harassed  the  Assemblies 
in  many  other  ways.  It  is  said  that  he  bribed 
many  of  the  ministers,  and  got  the  Assemblies 
packed  with  facile  and  pliant-minded  brethren 
to  support  his  schemes.  Of  the  Commission 
(to  which  Mr  Forbes  was  appointed  in  1600)  it 
lias  been  said  that  it  devolved  and  transferred 
all  the  power  of  the  Assembly  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  and  his  ecclesiastical  council.  Mr 
Forbes  thus  got  into  close  touch  with  His 
Majesty,  and  became  a  favourite  at  court. 
When  James  was  preparing  to  go  to  England, 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  wroto 
to  the  Presbytery  of  tho  "  Mcrnis "  on  4th 
April,  1603,  that  it  was  expedient  Mr  Forbes 
should  accompany  him  to  London,  with  certain 
other  of  the  brethren,  to  attend  upon  his  ser- 
vice there,  and  to  receive  back  again  direc- 
tions to  tihe  Assembly  for  preserving  peace  and 
amity  of  tho  kirk;  and  commanding  the  Pres- 
bytery to  provide  one  of  themselves  to  servo 
the  Kirk  of  Fettercaim  until  his  (Mr  Forbes') 
return.  Melville  thus  writes  of  this  affair— 
"  Men  that  had  desertit  thair  flockis,  and  left 
thair  ministric  to  goo  posting  to  Court,  and 
come  home  Lord  Bisschoppis  againe  as  .  .  . 
Mr  Alexander  Forbes  had  done."  So  Mr 
Forbes  returned  from  London  bearing  the 
dignity  and  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Caithness  (as  also  his  stipend  at, 
Fettercaim),  and  ho  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  Sec  of  Aberdeen.    In  a  few  scurrilous 

hires  circulated  about  1609,  Bishop  Forbes  is 
dealt  with  gently  in  comparison     with  tho 


others.  But  Row  accuses  them  all  of  perjury, 
pride,  profaneness,  and  licentious  living.  Mr 
Forbes  enjoyed  his  honours  until  his  death 
in  1617. 

"  Gordons  Under  Arms."* 

This  is  tho  very  expressive  title  given  to  the 
third  volume  (recently  published)  of  the  elab- 
orate work  on  the  great  Gordon  family  of  tho 
north   and  its-  numerous   off-shoots,   with  tho 
generic  title  of  "  The  House  of  Gordon,"  which 
the  New  Spalding  Club  is  producing  under  the 
editorial       supervision       of         Mr  John 
Malcolm      Bulloch.        The      two  previous 
volumes,      which      appeared      in     1903  and 
1907      respectively,      dealt      with  several 
branches  of  the  family — tho  Gordons  of  Aber- 
geldie,  Coclarachie,  Gight,  Lesmoir,  and  Cadets 
of  Lesmoir;   and   these  volumes,   as  may  bo 
readily    conjectured,     were  of  a  genealogical 
character  mainly.    For  tho  moment,  the  method 
of  genealogical  treatment  has  been  discarded, 
and,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr  P.  J.  Ander- 
son, the  secretary  of  the  Club,  "the  Galtonian 
method  of  counting  by  achievement"  has  been 
substituted    for     "  the     process  of  reckoning 
through  descent."      In  less  recondite  terms, 
what  was  contemplated  was  the  compilation  of 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  surname  of  Gordon, 
either   singly   or   in   hyphenated  combination 
with  other  surnames,  who  had  participated  in 
fighting  or  been  engaged   in  military  ser\  ice 
"  anywhen    or    anywhere,"    or  who  had  been 
commissioned  officers  or  warrant  officers  in  tho 
British  navy,  army,  militia,  volunteers,  or  terri- 
torial forces,  the  troops  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  or  the  Indian  army.    As  Mr  Bulloch 
points  out  in  an  interesting  Introduction  to  tho 
volumo   detailing   the    methods   followed  and 
tho    heavy    work  entailed,  an  account  appro- 
priately titled  "The  Making  of  the  Mneter" — 
''The  task  was  not  only  unique  in  dealing 
with  fighters  of  one  name,  the  Gordons;  it  was 
far-reaching  in  treating  of  them  in  all  periods 
of  history  and  under  flags  other  than  our  own; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  present  not  merely 
the         Standing        Army       dating  cither 
from        1638       or        1662.        but  also 
all   sorts  of   military   effort    before  that  date. 
Thus  the  Gordons,  who  had  done  some  of  their 
most  Conspicuous  work  long  before  the  Standing 
Army  was  dreamed  of,  were  to  to  traced  from 
their  start  in  history,  from  the  period  of  Border 
battle,  down  through  the  period  of  [Iomildon 
Hill.  Floddon,  and*  Pinkie,  the  more  important 
raids,  like  Darnaway  and  Donibristlc,  known  to 
the  general  historian,  the  days  of  the  Covenant 
and  Montrose,   the  Revolution  and  tho  Jaco- 
bite risings." 


*GOKDOX8  UnDRR  AliMS:  A  Biographical 
Muster  Roll  of  Officers  named  Gordon  in  the 
Navies  ami  Armies  of  Britain,  Europe,  America, 
and  in  the  Jacobite  Risings.  Bv  Constance 
Oliver  Skclton  and  John  Malcolm  Bulloch, 
Aberdeen:   The  New  Spalding  Club,  1912, 
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The  task  was  undertaken  by  Mrs  Skclton, 
London,  and  has  occupied  her  eight  years.  It 
involved  the  examination  of  Navy  Registers  and 
Army  Lists  and  thousands  of  documents  in  the 
Admiralty,  War  Office,  India  Office,  and  Record 
Office,  the  collection  of  details  of  individual  ser- 
vices and  particulars  of  careers  where  these 
were,  in  any  way  distinguished,  and  the  supple- 
menting of  all  this  by  genealogical  investiga- 
tion—finding the  origin  of  a  Gordon  appearing  , 
in  a  regiment,  or  alternatively  finding  a  regi- 
ment for  a  Gordon  of  a  well-defined  family. 
Tho  labour  must  have  been  enormous,  but  the 
work  has  been  executed  with  a  thoroughness, 
completeness,  and  general  exactitude  beyond  all 
praise.  Its  value  is  two-fold— it  brings  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  interesting  (in  many 
cases,  brilliant)  military  careers,  and  it  com- 
prises an  immense  wealth  of  valuable  genealo- 
gical information. 

THE  MILITARY  INSTINCT  OF  THE  GORDONS. 

The  net  result  of  Mrs  Skelton's  researches  is 
the  enumeration  of  2116  different  Gordons— -1616 
of  whom  rendered  naval  or  military  service  in 
Britain,  219  on  tho  Continent  of  Kuropo  and 
218  in  America,  while  103  participated  in  the 
Jacobite  risings  (40  of  the  total  figure  in  more 
than  one  of  these  services).  Unfortunately, 
nearly  one-half  of  them,  1021,  remain  un- 
identified in  point  of  origin,  but  it  is  no  in- 
considerable feat  to  have  rescued  1095  Gordons 
from  (in  many  instances)  comparative  oblivion, 
and  to  have  eet  before  us  their  family  con- 
nection as  well  as  their  personal  career  in  such 
perspicuous  fashion.  The  Cordons,  of  course, 
were  originally  tho  product  of  war,  of  endless 
feuds  on  the  Border,  and  Mr  Bulloch  main- 
tains that  the  shining  ability  of  tho  family  came 
out  in  tho  ait  of  war.  "Tho  Gordons  possess 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  soul  of  the  Soldier 
rather  than  the  finesse  of  the  Politician.  They 
havo  always  been  men  of  action,  men  who  havo 
made,  history."  This  thesis  he  further  elabor- 
ates in  his  introduction — ■ 

"The  influenco  of  tho  family  of  Gordon  on 
the  soldiering  of  _  the  North  has  been  very 
marked,  not  only  with  men  of  their  own  name, 
but  with  men  from  other  families  more  or  less 
under  their  landed  control.  The  ducal  line  of 
course  led  tho  way.  Just  as  much  of  the  early 
unrest  in  the  North  was  due  to  the  private 
feuds  and  tho  domineering  politics  of  the  Earls 
and  Marquises  of  Huntly,  so  the  first  great  im- 
petus to  professional  soldiering  jn  the 'standing 
army  was  given  by  their  ducal  descendants, 
who,  having  wisely  put  all  their  individualistic 
points  of  view  aside,  decided  to  help  the  Crown 
just  at  the  very  moment  in  tho  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Crown,  menaced 
by  France  and  America,  needed  as  many  troops 
as  possible.  In  raising  those  troops,  Fencibles 
and  Regulars  alike,  tho  Gordons  must  have  felt 
an  access  of  the  old  sense  of  chieftainship,  which 

had  deteriorated  greatly  

"While  the  ducal  line  (which  contributed  of 
itself  a  great  many  officers  to  both  services)  wne 
the    greatest    patron    of  soldiorinff   the  noble 
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lino,  produced  a  largo  number  of  officers,  though 
they  wcro  responsible  for  raising  only  ono 
regiment,  the  81st.  William,  2nd  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, who  died  in  1745,  had  ninety-four  Gordon 
descendants  in  tho  navy  and  army,  Ins  daughter, 
tho  lively  Henrietta,  who  married  Robert 
Gordon  of  Hallhead,  contributing  nineteen 
bearing  the  name  of  Gordon.  The  Earl,  who 
married  the  sister  of  his  own  son-in-law, 
Cosmo,  3rd  Duko  of  Gordon,  became  the 
grandfather  of  the  4th  Duke,  the  greatest  of 
all  tho  regiment-raisers;  but  the  ro-al  fighting 
force  came  from  the  Duke's  and  not  the  Earl's 
side  of  the  house.  The  large  number  of  Rail- 
head Gordons  in  the  services  may  possibly 
have  been  more  than  nineteen,  for  Adam 
Durnford  Gordon,  H.E.T.C.,  the  father  of 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  the  Australian  poor, 
wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief's  Secretary 
in  1831 — 'My  father,  grandfather,  brother,  six 
uncles,  and  all  their  sons,  twenty  of  us,  have 
all  been  brought  up  for  the  army,  and  half  of 
these  have  been  killed  or  died  on  foreieni  ser- 
vice'; but  Mrs  Skelton  has  been  able  to 
identify  only  ten  of  these  as  Gordons — tho 
other  ten  may  have  been  maternal  relatives. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  all  the  families 
producing  officers,  but  the  following  are  some 
striking  cases  of  male  descendants  in  tho 
British  services,  though  the  totals  could  be  in- 
creased by  including  service  under  other  flags 
and  as  Jacobites— 

"  I-Iaddo— William,  2nd   Earl  of  Aberdeen 

(d.  1745).  had    S4 

"  Croughlv— James,  farmer  (d.  1812).  had  .  23 
"  Hallhead— Robert,  the  laird  (d.  1793).  had  19 
"Cairnfiekl — Robert,    of    Lunan   (b.  1655) 

had   .  '.  17 

"  Newton— James,  Portsoy  (d.  1745).  had...  16 
"  Abergcldie— Charles,  the  laird  (d.  1796). 

had   15 

"  Griamachary-—  Adam,  tacksman  (d.  1831). 

had    15 

"  Ward  house — James,   of   Beldorney  alive 

1746),   had   11 

"  Ken  mure — John,     '8th'     Viscount  (d. 

1769),  had    j0 

"  Clonmol — Thomas,    of    Spring-garden  (d. 

1805),  had   9 

"  Envbo— Sir  John,  5th  bait,  (d.  17P9),  hail  R 
"  Oulvcnnan— William  (d.  1757),  had   7 

"There  arc  other  groups  distinctly  military 
thoiurh  not  so  (\asily  classed  rus  these  families. 
Eor  instance,  the  Gordon*  of  Parle  are  ropre- 
sontod  throughout  the  book  by  M  fighting 
members,  (he  Cordon  Cummin*:-;  by  12.  tho 
Cordon-Lennox  family  by  11.  and  the  Conw.av- 

Gordons  by  the  same  number." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

"  Cordons  Under  Arms." 

Readers  who  possess  this  volume  and  wish  to 
gningeriNo  it  may  o.uo  to  know  thai  a  portrait 
of  il»  chief  lUlthor,  Mis  Skelton.  ;>ppi\uvd  ju 

"  The  Graphic"  of  December  28,  1912, 
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FSodden  Field- 

For  four  hundred  years  the  field  of  Flodden, 
or,  to  bo  prociso,  the  broad  breast  of  Branxton 
Hill,  which  rises  gently  from  the  littlo  church 
and  village  of  that  name,  has  borne  no  trace  nor 
memorial  of  the  immortal  fight;  nor  even  in 
this  later  century  of  travel  and  aroused  interest 
in  such  things  has  it  achieved  the  faintest  self- 
consciousness  of  being  anything  more  than  a 
secluded  north-easterly  slope  of  arable  land 
given  over  to  the  four-course  system.  A  few 
stray  people  now  and  again,  with  an  occasional 
local  historical  society,  have  doubtless  kept  the 
memory  of  this  field  green  among  half-wonder- 
ing villagers  who  ploughed  and  reaped  it.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  battlefield  in  Great  Britain  more 
compact,  more  suggestive,  and  more  illuminat- 
ing and  there  has  never  been  a  more  dramatic 
fight.  From  the  belt  of  timber  that  now  crosses 
the  ridge  and  marks  the  centre  of  the  Scottish 
array  and  the  King's  position,  you  can  follow 
down  the  line  of  Surrey's  advanced  division 
which,  carrying  out  his  daring  tactics,  marched 
down  the  Till  valley  to  Twizell  Bridge,  and, 
doubling  back  on  the  nearer  bank,  joined  the 
main  body  in  locked  array  at  the  foot  of  Branx- 
ton slope.  From  this  same  ridge  the  Tweed 
shimmers  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  Morse 
beyond  spreads  to  the  Lammermoors,  and  the 
Lammermoors  fade  away  to  the  horizon,  behind 
which  lies  Edinburgh.  The  slope  on  the  right 
is  close  at  hand  up  which  Stanley  and  his  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  archers  drove  the  unac- 
customed Highlanders  of  Lennox  and  Huntly  out 
of  tho  fight.  The  half-scon,  steeper  declivity 
on  the  left,  down  which  and  over  the  flat  below 
the  mysterious  Home  and  his  Borderers  drove 
their  victorious  charge,  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Lastly,  and  in  mid-view,  trends  gently 
downwards  that  fatal  slope  where  by  far  tho 
greatest  shock  of  battle,  with  its  long,  despcrato 
finish,  churned  to  mud  the  rain-soaked,  sticky 
soil.  A  small  enough  arena  tho  whole  of  it  for 
a  melee  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men ! 

But  tho  muto,  unconscious  look  of  the  field  has 
at  last  been  justifiably  broken.  Though 
Flodden,  unlike  Hastings  or  Bannockburn  or 
Naseby,  or  even  Tewkesbury  or  Bosworth,  was 
fought  for  no  object  worth  mentioning,  and  was 
in  truth  little  moro  than  a  gigantic  Border  raid 
of  a  whole  nation  met  and  defeated,  it  has  run 
down  tho  ages  with  a  grim  fascination  entirely 
its  own,  and  the  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Border  have  felt  that  it  was  full  time  some  token 
should  bo  set  up  on  a  spot  of  such  world-renown 
and  imperishable  fame.  So  an  obelisk  now 
rises  upon  the  knoll  where  King  James  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  in  the  very  thick  of  tho 
hurly-burly.  It  was  unveiled  in  the  September 
of  1910,  before  a  large  company  of  Englishmen 
and.  Scotchmen;  and  since  it  commemorates 
an  event  obviously  too  famous,  and  even  too 
pathetic,  for  conventional  inscriptive  lettering, 
it  bears  on  its  face4  tin*  simple  words:  — 

"  TO-  THE    BRAVE    OF    BOTH  NATIONS." 
— "Tho  Gateway  of     Scotland,"     bv     A.  G. 
Bradley  (London,  1912). 


Hogmanay. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  the  meaning  ot 
Hogmanay  is  "Homme  est  no — Trois  Rois  la" 
("A  man  is  born— Three  kings  arc  there'*). 
I  am  aware  that  Hogmanay  has  been  sup^posfd 
to  bo  a  corruption  of  these  words,  but  it  is 
by  no  moans  conclusive,  and  I  understand  the 
best  etymologists  reject  absolutely  any  such 
derivation.  Other  guesses  are  that  Hogmanay  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  "  hagia  mono 
(holy  morn  or  month)  or  from  "  Iloggu-nott  " 
or  "  Hocr,g-ni.ght,"  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
name  for  the  night  preceding "the  feast  of  Yule. 
Another  suggested  derivation  is  from  "  An  /rui 
menez  "  ("To  the  mistletoe  go")  or  "An  Gui 
l'an  neuf  "  ("To  the  mistletoe  this  new  year"). 
Chambers'  "Book  of  Days"  pivos  other 
derivations,  but  none  arc  authoritative,  and 
I  think  it  is  true  to  say  as  I  did  that  the  true 
origin  of  the  word  is  wrapt  in  mystery. — "The 
Dally  Citizen,"  17th  January,  1913. 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire. 

(Continued.) 

484.  Lyon,  John,  8th  Lord  Glammis, 
Senator  of  tho  College  of  Justice. — lie  was 
grandson  of  John  6th  Lord  Glammis,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  7th  Lord,  in  1553.  He 
was  appointed  an  Extraordinary  Lord  of 
Session,  September,  1570,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
October,  1573.  He  was  slain  at  Stirling  during 
a  scuffle  between  his  servants  and  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Crawford. 

485.  Lyon,  Sir  John,  Statesman  and  Court 
Favourite. — He  was  a  man  of  groat  abilities, 
and  a  favourite  with  Robert  II.,  to  whom  ho 
was  secretary,  and  from  whom  (ho  got  a  charter 
of  tho  whole  lands  and  thancdom  of  Glammis  in 
Forfarshire,  March  15th.  1372.  In  1376  lie 
married  the  second  daughter  of  his  Sovereign, 
the  Princess  Jean  Stewart,  with  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  barony  of  Kinghorn  in  Fife,  and 
was  allowed  to  wear  in  Fnis  armorial  bearings 
a,  lion  rampant,  within  the  double  treasure  of 
Scotland.  In  1378  he  was  appointed  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland.  Between  1380  ami 
1382  he  got  no  less  than  eight  different  charters 
under  the  great  seal  of  lands  in  the  shires  of 
Banff,  Perth,  Fife.  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen,  in 
all  of  which  he  is  style:!  by  the  King,  t  filiua 
noster  oari6Simus!  Being  appointed  in  iho 
latter  year  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
the  Court  of  England,  he  obtained 
a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  forty 
horsemen  in  his  retinue.  He  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  1383  at  the  Moss  of  Balhall,  near  For- 
far, by  James  Lindsay.  Lord  of  Crawford. 
nepllOW  of  tho  King,  and  was  interred  in  tho 
royal  burying-plaee  at  Scone  by  the  King's  ex- 
press orders, 

486.  Lyon,  John,  of  Forteviot,  e<<\--Son  of 
No.  485,  and  a  minor  at  his  father's  death,  lie 
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was  servod  heir  1396.  He  behaved  gallantly  at 
tho  battlo  of  Harlaw  in  1411,  but  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  taken  by  the  English,  as 
John  Lyon  was  one  of  tho  prisoners  released 
from  tho  tower  in  1413.  He  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  tho  re- 
lease of  James  I.,  but  died  soon  after. 

487.  Lyon,  John,  3rd  Lord  Glammis,  States- 
man.— Son  of  the  second  lord.  lie  was  a  Privy 
Councillor  to  James  IV.,  and  was  appointed 
Justiciary  of  Scotland  in  1489.  Ho  was  also 
Ambassador  to  England  in  1491,  and  died  in 
1497. 

488.  Lyon,  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Strathmore  and 
4th  Earl  Kinghorn,  Public  Man. — By  his  coun- 
tess, Lady  Elizabeth  Stanhope,  daughter  of  the 
2nd  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  had  with  two 
daughters,  six  sons,  the  two  eldest  of  whom, 
Patrick  and  Philip,  both  Lord  Glammis,  died 
young,  unmarried,  and  tho  other  four  were 
Earls  of  Strathmore  in  succession.  In  tho 
"Dundee  Magazine"  for  January,  1800,  the 
following  traditionary  story  is  related: — "An 
old  man,  being  in  company  with  the  earl,  his 
lordship  in  conversation  said,  'Arc  not  these 
four  pretty  boys?'  To  which  the  old  man  re- 
plied, 'Yes,  but  they  will  be  all  earls,  my 
lord,  all  earls."  Tho  earl  said  he  would  bo 
sorry  if  ho  were  sure  that  would  be  the  case. 
Tho  old  man  again  affirmed  that  it  would  be 
so,  and  added,  "  God  help  the  poor  when 
Thomas  comes  to  be  earl."  This  was  literally 
accomplished  in  1740,  when  scarcity  and  dearth 
threatened  famine  in  the  land. 

w.  b.  n.  w. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 


Queries, 


921.  Miss  Forbes's  Farewell  to  Banff.— 
Can  any  reader  furnish  an  account  of  the 
authorship  or  history  of  this  son-,  which  I 
find  in  a  volume  on  "Scottish  Poetry  of  tho 
Eighteenth  Century"  in  tho  "Abbots-ford 
Edition  of  tho  Scottish  Poets,"  edited  by 
George  Eyrc-Todd?  It  is  there  credited  to  a 
John  Hamilton  (1761-1814),  who  is  described  as 
oik:  of  the  little  knot  of  poets  who  honourably 
Bhared  with  Burns  in  contributing  to  Johnson'* 


"Scots  Musical  Museum."  Who  was  Miss 
Forbes,  and  what  was  her  connection  with 
Banff?    I  append  a  copy  of  the  verses. 

Z. 

Farewell,  ye  fields  and  meadows  green! 

The  blest  retreats  of  peace  and  love : 
Aft  havo  I,  silent,  stolen  from  hence, 

With  my  young  swain  awhile  to  rove. 
Sweet  was  our  walk,  more  sweet  our  talk, 

Among  the  beauties  of  the  spring; 
And  aft  we'd  lean  us  on  a  bank 

To  hear  the  feathered  warblers  sing. 

The  azure  sky,  the  hills  around, 

Gave  double  beauty  to  the  scene  ; 
Tho  lofty  spires  of  Banff  in  view, 

On  every  side  the  waving  grain. 
The  tales  of  love  my  Jamie  told, 

In  such  a  saft  and  moving?  strain, 
Have  so  engaged  my  tender  heart, 

I'm  loth  to  leave  the  place  again. 

But  if  the  Fatco  will  be  sae  kind 

As  favour  my  return  once  more. 
For  to  onjoy  the  peace  of  mind 

In  these  retreats  I  had  bofore. 
Now,  farewell,  Banff !  the  nimble  steeds 

Do  bear  me  hence — I  must  away  ; 
Yet  time,  perhaps,  may  bring  me  back, 

To  part  nae  mair  from  scenes  so  gay. 

922.  Archibald  Duff.— Wanted  information 
concerning  the  parentage,  dates,  and  places  of 
birth  and  death  of  ArchibaJd  Duff,  who  was  a 
dancing  master  in  Aberdeen  in  and  about  1817. 

A. 


answers. 


888.  Garden  Family  of  Midstrath.— The 
Toll  Book  of  1696  shows  that  Midstrath  in 
Birse  then  pertained  heritably  to  Francis 
Garden.  His  son,  John,  who  succeeded,  sold 
the  property  about  1722,  and  died  at  Invcrmark, 
26th  April,  1745. 

L, 

908.  NomtANDYKEs.— "  A.  M."  is  recom- 
mended to  consult  the  old  and  new  Statistical 
Accounts,  in  both  of  whidh  he  will  find  inter- 
esting particulars  regarding  this  camp. 

C. 
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What  Lightning  did  at  "  Grantfield  " 
Castle. 

Tho  following  account  of  an  extraordinary 
storm  at  " Grantfield  Castle  in  Aberdeenshire" 
— where  is  it? — occurs  in  a  very  curious  book, 
"  Tho  Annals  of  Europe  for  the  year  1741 " 
(published  in  1742;  p.  341),  which  was  compiled 
by  a  very  mysterious  George  Gordon,  whom  I 
suspect  as  having  been  (nominal)  laird  of 
Nethermuir.  As  I  have  never  seen  a  reference 
to  it  before,  I  think  readers  may  like  it:  — 

"From  Grant  field  Castile  in  Aberdeenshire  we 
had  tho  following  account  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, dated  May  4th.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  this  forenoon  (after  a  very  clear  morn- 
ing) tho  air  began  to  overcast  with  clouds, 
which  was  soon  followed  with  claps  of  thunder 
and  flashes  of  lightning,  and  so  continued  for 
about  two  hours,  the  peals  intermitting  only 
for  about  ten  minutes  during  that  time.  About 
ono  o'clock  there  were  two  dreadful  claps,  the 
ono  for  six  or  seven  minutes  after  the  other, 
so  extraordinary  that  tho  oldest  man  here  never 
heard  the  like,  each  of  them  discharging  them- 
selves in  an  instant  'like  a  cannon.  By  tho 
lightning  the  lead  on  the  cupola  was  melted, 
and  the  roof  set  afire,  hut  being  providentially 
discovered,  was  extinguished  without  much 
damage;  at  tho  same  time,  the  lightning  broke 
into  tho  south  wing  of  the  house,  but  upon 
examining,  [one]  could  observe  no  crevice 
through  which  it  passed ;  it  pierced  the  cup- 
board of  a  dining-room  on  a  second  floor,  and 
tarnished  some  silver  plate  as  if  it  had  been 
put  on  fire;  overset  (Several  water-glasses,  but 
none  of  them  were  broke;  splintered  the  door, 
broke  the  lock,  and  burst  the  coor  open: 
singed  and  blackened  the  inner  side  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  holden  to  a  fire  till  it  had  been 
kindled  and  flooded  with  water;  and  drove 
some  of  the  brass  knobs  from  off  the  clookoaso 
in  that  room.  Tn  the  floor  below,  a  large  body 
of  firo  was  seen  under  a  closet  door,  near 
directly  under  the  cupboard  above-mentioned  ; 
tho  fire  died  in  an  instant,  but  left  several  marks 
of  its  su'btilty,  having  burst  open  some  panncls 
of  tho  wanscottdng,  splintered  Severn  1  of  them, 
broko  a  dressing-glass  in  pieces,  split  the  case 
of  a  cicil  or  lute  in  bits,  shattered  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  melted  the  brass  wire  strings, 
singed  it,  made  the  breast  black,  and  left  a 
most  sulphureous  smell.  There  were  several 
shelves  and  tables  in  the  closet  covered  with 
chintz  and  glassware,  bait  none  of  them  touched. 
It  made  two  holes  in  the  top  of  the  closet, 
through  which,  it  seems,  the  lightning  had  made 
its  Way  to  tho  cupboard  above,  and  tho  wain- 
seotting  over  both  was  blackened  and  much 
shattered.  Tho  cook  and  all  that  wero  in  tho 
kitchen,  except  ono  boy,  wore  struck  down,  as 
if  they  had  been  thumped  with  a  cudgiol  j  a  man 


before  the  gate  was  thrown  flat  to  the  ground, 
and  another  was  dashed  against  the  wall  of 
ono  of  the  rooms.  The  whole  house  was  full  of 
a  sulphureous  smell ;  but,  .thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  not  one  person  suffered  damage.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  prodigious  fall  of  rain  for  about 
two  hours,  which  made  the  brooks  and  rivulets 
impassable." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
[At  tho  date  stated  what  is  now  known  as 
Midmar  Casflo  was  called  Grantfield,  or  more 
frequently  Grantsfield  Castle.  The  previous 
names  wore  Ballogic  and  Midmar.  Captain 
Alexander  Grant,  sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire,  was 
tho  proprietor  in  1741. — Ed.] 

Aberdeen  and  the  Meams  and  the 
Covenanters. 

In  1638  tho  General  Assembly  met  at  Glas- 
gow, and  tho  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  the  Royal 
Commissioner,  presented  a  list  containing  tho 
King's  requests.  As  these  were  not  granted, 
ho  discharged  tho  Assembly  from  further  meet- 
ings, and  left  it.  The  members  protested,  and 
continued  at  their  business.  They  annulled 
tho  Acts  of  six  former  prcLatic  Assemblies, 
condemned  Laud's  Service  Book,  deposed  and 
excommunicated  the  Archbishops  and  Bhhops, 
prohibited  the  signing  of  tho  King's  Covenant, 
and  finished  up  with  a  humble  supplication  to 
the  King,  in  which  they  credited  him  Avith 
having  a  tvu\y  Christian,  wise,  and  princely 
mind,  and  a  royal  heart,  inclined  to  religion 
and  piety;  and  added — "We  humbly  beg,  and 
certainly  expect,  that  from  tho  bright  beanies 
of  your  Majesty's  countenance  shining  on  this 
your  Majesty's  own  kingdom  and  people,  all 
our  stormes  shall  be  changed  in  a  comfortable 
calm  and  sweet  sunshino."  When  Charles  T. 
learned  what  had  been  done,  neither  his 
Christian  mind  or  princely  heart  were  prayer- 
fully inclined,  nor  did  blessings  fall  from  his 
ton  giro,  or  bright  beams  shine  from  his  coun- 
tenance. Ho  proclaimed  Scotland  as  in  re- 
bellion, and  levied  an  army  to  invade  it. 

Tho  Marquis  of  lluntly  assured  the  King  that 
he  was  able  to  keep  all  the  North  in  order  for 
the  Royal  service,  and  he  got  charge  from  tho 
Tay  to  Wick.  Tn  March,  1639.  lie  entered 
Aberdeen  with  600  men,  who  were  there 
furnished  with  arms  sent  by  the  King.  lie 
retired  to  Inverurie,  and  convened  his  sup- 
porters there.  The  Covenanters  also  made 
ready,  and  support' also  arrived  from  the  South 
led  by  General  Leslie.  Meantime  the  Magis- 
tnates  of  Aberdeen  appointed  a  watch  council 
of  war,  made  catbands  of  iron  to  hold  off 
horses,  brought  the  cannon  from  COstlchiU  into 
the  town  and  cast  a  trench  round  it.  Tho 
Covenanters'  army  entered  the  town  on  90th 
March,  and  ordered  the  trench  to  ho  filial  up. 
They  then  matched  to  Inverurie,   lluutly  ami 

his  two  sons  submit  toil  on  4th  April,  acknow- 
ledged the  confession  of  faith,  and  he  oblhod 
himself  to  defend  the  reformed  religion.  He 
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and  one  son  were  taken  by  the  Covenanters  to 
Aberdeen,  and  from  thence  to  Edinburgh, 
wlhero  they  were  imprisoned  in  tho  Castle. 
The  other  son,  Lord  Aboyuo,  was  permitted  to 
remain  behind  on  parole.  lie  mustered  tho 
Koyalists  at  Turriff,  and  routed  and  chased  tho 
Covenanters,  and  then  entered  Aberdeen.  Tho 
Earl  Marischall  raised  the  Covenanters  in  the 
M earns,  and  convened  them  at  Stonehaven, 
and  -went  to  Aberdeen  from  which  Aboyne's 
forces  then  fled.  The  Marquess  of  Montrose 
joined  the  Covenanters  there  with  2500  men, 
and  then  went  north  to  attack  the  House  of 
Gight,  where  he  dallied  about  with  the  lady, 
lie  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  then  went  south 
with  his  troops — Earl  Mar  ischial  1  and  his  troops 
remaining-  in  Stonehaven.  Whereupon 
Aboyne's  army  returned,  and  a  party  Avent  to 
Cowie,  and  seized  the  Provost,  Alexander 
Jaffray,  Craigmyld  Burnet,  and  Robert  Keith 
of  Cowie — the  two  former  being  taken  to 
Aberdeen,  and  the  latter  sent  prisoner  to  Ber- 
wick. Aboyne's  troops  roamed  plundering 
about  the  country— took  Hall  Forest,  assaulted 
Muchalls  Castle  unsuccessfully,  marched  to- 
wards Stonehaven,  and  took  up  a  position  on 
the  hill  and  muir  of  Cowie,  where  the  Cartowcs 
(large  field  guns)  of  the  Covenanters  played 
such  havoc  that  they  fled.  The  latter  now 
marched  for  Aberdeen,  but  were  stopped  at 
Bridge  of  Dee  by  Aboyne's  troops,  and  it  was 
taken  after  two  days'  storming  (during  which 
only  three  men  were  killed),  and  then  entered 
Aberdeen.  The  Covenanters  compelled  tho 
town  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  exacted  7000 
mcrks  from  it,  and  then  returned  to  Stone- 
haven, where  tihey  got  word  that  peace  had 
been  arranged  with  the  King  at  Dunse  Law, 
and  so  they  dispersed. 

During  these  events  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
subscribed  the  Covenant  on  10th  April,  and 
when  Aboyne  returned  to  tho  town  with  his 
troops  they  "  did  subscryye  a  band  wherein 
they  did  abrenunoe  the  Covenant." 

Thrummy  Cap's  Connection  with 
Clenbuchat. 

In  perusing  a  scarce  work  entitled  "Wander- 
ings in  tho  Highlands  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff  Shires  with  Trifles  in 
Verse,"  by  James  Cordon  Phillips, 
printed  at  the  "  Banffshire  Journal"  Gffiee  in 
1881,  wo  came  across  tho  following — "  Wo  reach 
Badonyon,  Glenbuchat,  a  name  no  doubt 
familiar  to  many  musical  readers  from  tho  well- 
known  strathspey,  "John  or  Jock  o'  Baden- 
yon."  ...  A  litllo  above  Badenyon  is  tho 
apot  where  Thrummy  Cap  of  superstitious  cele- 
brity is  said  to  have  dwelt." 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  my  relative, 
Mr  Jonathan  iGauld,  Edinburgh,  a  native  of  tho 
parish  of  Clenbuchat,  and  tho  first,  in  tho  glen 
to  subscribe  to  tho  "  Wanderings,"  who,  in 
answer  to  my  request  for  previse  information, 
wrote  as  follows — "I  recollect  well  on  hearing 


that  Thrummy  Cap  lived  at  a  place  called 
Taylorshicls,  which  was  between  Badenyon  and 
Ncwsoat.  I  remember  on  it  being  tenanted, 
but  learn  that  there  is  no  stono  of  it  left  stand- 
ing." 

Digressing  on  the  subject,  I  may  chronicle 
that  James  Gordon  Phillips,  who  is  the  first  to 
mention  Thrummy  Cap's  Donside  habitat,  wa3 
a  journalist,  author,  and  geologist  ,who  died  at 
Dundomiell,  Elgin,  29th  May,  1900,  aged  48, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Elgin,  whero  there  is  a  suitable  memorial  to 
his  memory.  He  was  a  very  unassuming  per- 
sonality from  tho  Braes  of  Glenlivet.  lie  was 
first  a  tailor,  but  forsook  that  occupation  on  be- 
coming a  very  popular  contributor  to  various 
periodicals. 

As  a  great  collector  of  legendary  lore,  ho  mado 
extremely  notable  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  northern  press.  He  wrote  several  widely 
read  historical  novels  of  note,  such  as  ''James 
Macpherson,  the  Freebooter,"  "  Elora 
MDonald,"  and  "  Cora  Linn."  Some  appeared 
serially,  but  not  in  book  form,  viz. — "James  of 
the  Hill,"  "  Kate  Cameron  of  Brux,"  and 
others.  And  it  has  been  hinted  that  ho  wrote 
an  article  on  the  notorious  Malcolm  Gillespie, 
who,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  kept  a 
very  close  connection  with  Clenbuchat  and  its 
folk.  It  is  epiito  possible  that  Thrummy  Cap 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Gillespie,  as  they 
were  close  contemporaries. 

K.  Mubdoch-Lawiuxce. 

"  Cordons  Under  Arms." 

(Continued.) 

While  the  list  of  Gordons  in  the  British  and 
Indian  services— by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  work— has  been  compiled  by  Mi's  Skelton, 
who  also  collaborated  with  Mr  Ariuistcad 
Churchill  Gordon,  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  the 
preparation  of  tho  list  of  Gordons  serving  in 
America,  Mr  Bulloch  has  furnished  the  lists  of 
tho  Gordons  who  served  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  tho  Gordons  who  wero  active  Jaco- 
bites. Ho  is  not  oblivious  to  tho  irony  of  tho 
rather  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of 
the  makers  of  the  Gordon  "muster''  po^set>ses 
a  drop  of  Gordon  blood,  except  Mr  Armistead 
Gordon,  who  belongs  to  the  Gordons  of  Middle- 
sex, Virginia,  who  in  turn  derive  from  a  County 
Down  family  of  Gordons.  That  tho  "muster" 
should  have  been  compiled  by  noil-Gordons, 
Mr  Bulloch  attributes  to  tho  family  trait  al- 
ready alluded  to— that  the  Gordons  have  been 
men  who  made  history,  and  so,  almost  as  a 
consequence,  have  lacked  the  laborious  qualities 
required  for  recording  it. 

THE  GORDONS  IN  FOREIGN  SERVICES. 

Dealing  with  these  in  his   introduction.  Mr 

Bulloch  says—  "Tho  reasons  for  Scots  entering 

foreign  armies  were  varied.    In  the  lii>t  pari 

of  the  seventeenth  century  the  demands  of 

Sweden  and  of  Eranco  for  men  were  respon- 
sible for  many  levies,  the  year  16-52  witnessing 
warrants  for  raising  0000  soldiers  for  Eranco 
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alone.  Then  the  Covenanting  struggle  in  Scot- 
land resulted  in  many  men  going  abroad  for 
safety's  sake,  as  in  tho  case  of  Adam,  son  of 
Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  Park,  who,  on  hearing 
of  Lord  Huntly's  death,  'transports  himself 
into  Germany,'  and  of  Patrick,  the  notorious 
1  Steel-hand,'  who  closed  a  fierce  anti-Covcnant- 
ing  campaign  by  entering  the  service  of  Poland. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  private  quarrel,  as  when 
John  Gordon,  bullied  and  wounded  by  .his 
brother,  Alexander,  tho  laird  of  Birscmoir,  'was 
forsit  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  go  in  service 
with  Captain  Hopburne  to  France.' 

"Russia  was  the  last  of  tho  foreign  countries 
to  employ  Scotsmen  on  a  large  scale.  Peter  the 
Great's  remarkable  determination  to  become  a 
t'orco  by  engaging  the  best  soldiers  and  sailors 
led  to  his  inviting  Patrick  Gordon,  of  Auch- 
leuchries,  to  join  him ;  and  the  laird's  success 
was  so  great  that  he  soon  had  a  number  of  his 
countrymen  applying  for  posts.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  tho  Jacobite  rebellion  proved  the 
Czar's  opportunity,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
fleet,  for  officers  with  pro-Stuart  tendencies 
were  cast  adrift  in  this  country.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Russia  acquired  tho  services  of 
Thomas  Gordon,  who  had  apparently  begun  his 
career  as  a  .North  Sea  trader,  and  having  en- 
tered tho  Scots  Navy  by  way  of  privateering, 
was  taken  over  by  the  English  Navy  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  meantime  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  help  the  Jacobites,  until  he  was 
forced  to  give  tup  his  command,  and  enter  tho 
services  of  the  Czar,  who  made  him  Governor 
of  Kronstadt.  Although  he  did  not  actually 
fight  in  the  Fifteen,  ho  may  be  said  to  havo 
served  four  masters  in  turn — Scotland,  Great 
Britain,  tho  Jacobites,  and  Russia.  No  other 
man  in  this  book  appears  in  more  than  two  of 
the  lists;  that  is  why  Thomas's  career  has  been 
detailed  at  such  length.  Jacobitism  gave  two 
other  officers  to  Russia.  There  was  '  Sandie  ' 
Gordon,  a  younger  son  of  the  laird  of  Glen- 
buoket,  who  was  killed  on  the  Black  Sea  while 
fighting  the  Turks  in  1740 ;  if  he  behaved  '  hon- 
orablio  at  his  death,'  wrote  his  father,  who  was 
also  to  die  an  exile  on  a  foreign  shore,  'it  would 
bo  a  great  satisfactionc  for  me  to  know.' 
William,  the  son  of  the  Jacobite  laird  of  Cob- 
airdy,  also  took  post  in  the  Russian  Navy.  Half 
a  century  later,  the  struggle  of  Greece  attracted 
Thomas  Gordon,  of  Buthlaw,  who  learned  his 
Homer  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  his  soldiering 
in  the  Scots  Greys;  curioms^y  enough,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  met  Lord  Byron,  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  his  fellow-laird  at 
Gight." 

THE  JACOBITE  GORDONS. 

There  were  103  of  them,  24.  being  engaged  in 
the  1715  rising  and  79  in  the.  '45.  Only  two  of 
tho  former  took  part  in  the  second  rising—  the 
redoubtable  John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  and  a 
Br  Alexander  Gordon,  who  "owned  a  small 
property  on  Deeside,  but  in  his  later  years  lived 
retired  in  Auclundoun."  Contrasted  with  Hi*" 
hesitating  attitude  of  many  of  the  ennobled 


families  in  the  north,  many  of  the  lairds  threw 
themselves  into  the  struggle  quite  recklessly, 
largely  at  the  instigation  of  Glenbucket,  Mr 
Bulloch  thinks. 

"Families  stampeded  in  closely-related 
groups — an  aspect  of  Jacobitism  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  investigated.  For 
instance,  Moir  of  Stoneywood  a.nd  his  brother, 
Moir  of  Lonmay,  who  were  both  excepted  from 
the  Pardon  of  1747,  wora  respectively  the 
brothers-in-law  of  Fullerton  of  Dud  wick  and 
Byres  of  Ton-Icy",  who  were  similarly  excepted, 
while  Lonma.y's  son-in-law,  Gumming  of 
Pittulie,  met  a  similar  fate.  Another  related 
group,  consisting  of  Thomson  of  Faichficld, 
Ogilvic  of  Auchiries,  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  and 
Irvine  of  Drum,  were  all  in  the  fame  boat  in 
the  Forty-five;  and  a  Gordon  case  of  the  same 
kind  is  illustrated  by  the  lairds  of  Avochie  and 
of  Logic." 

Among  the  Gordons  who  "came  out"  in  the 
'15  were  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  son  of  thu 
Earl  of  Aboync;  Sir  James  Gordon,  the  second 
baronet  of  Park ;  George  Gordon  of  Buckie,  and 
Harry  Gordon,  son  of  the  laird  of  Avochie; 
three  of  the  sixteen  heritors  of  Banffshire  who 
eventually  surrendered  at  Bantf;  Francis  Gor- 
don, son  of  the  laird  of  Craig,  in  Auchindoir; 
and,  of  course,  John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket, 
who  inspired  George  II.  with  such  terror  that 
His  Majesty,  it  is  said,  "  would  start  from  his 
sleep,  exclaiming,  in  his  German  English, 
4  Do  great  Glenbogged  is  coming.'"  The 
Gordon  most  prominent  in  the  '45  was 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  tho  Duke  of 
Gordon.  He  defeated  the  loyalists  at  Old  Mel- 
drum,  and  fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  and 
is  immortalised  in  Jacobite  poetry,  being  tho 
subject  of  the  beautiful  ballad  "O  send  my 
Lewie  Gordon  liaino."  Another  Gordon  of 
Park  was  again  among  "  the  rebels"— this  time 
Sir  William,  the  third  baronet;  and  a  younger 
brother  was  also  with  Lord  Pitsligo— he  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  rambling' young  lad,"  his  joining 
being  reckoned  "a  great  surprise,"  as  he  had 
"  no  manner  of  tincture  that  way."  A  youth 
of  a  different  type  was  the  son  of  Avochie— "  a 
very  resolutive  active  lad";  but  other  young- 
sters there  were  whose  services  were  rendered 
unwillingly— by  nothing  short  of  forcible  im- 
pressment, in  fact,  Janus  Gordon,  a  schoolboy 
of  15,  son  of  Charles  Gordon  of  Tcrpersic,  was 
carried  olf  by  a  party  commanded  by  a  son  of 
Glenbucket;  and  Glenbucket  himself  - 
Charles  Gordon,  a  lad  of  17,  while  he  was  go- 
ing to  a  fair  with  the  cattle  of  his  father,  a 
farmer  in  Cairnie— the  father  offered  to  buy 
tho  lad  oil',  but  "Glenbucket  said  he  wanted 
men  not  money,  and  damned  him."  Not  all 
the  Gordons  who  rallied  to  Prince  Charlie,  how- 
ever, wcro  halfhearted  or  reluctant;  but  the 
sons  of  lairds  are  more  conspicuous  in  tho  list 
than  the  lairds  themselves— another  indication, 
perhaps,  that  the  Prince  and  "the  cause"  ap- 
pealed more  to  youthful  enthusiasm  than  to 
mature  judgment.  Arthur  Gordon,  .son  of 
Goorgo  Gordon  of  CarilOUsio,  was  a  major  in 
Lord  Pitsligo's  regiment  ;  and  among  the  lairds 
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who  had  sons  on  the  Stuart  side  were  those  of 
Ilallhcad  and  Esslemont,  Blelack,  and  Beldor- 
ney.  But  all  the  Gordons  in  the  Jacobite  ranks 
by  no  means  belonged  to  the  land-owning  claes. 
They  included  fanners  and  crofters,  a  merchant 
and  a  blacksmith,  even  a  weaver  and  a  bar- 
ber and  wigmaker. 

Of  the  105  Jacobite  Gordons,  43  belonged  to 
Banffshire,  28  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  10  to 
Elginshire.  Out  of  the  85  men  excepted  by  the 
Act  of  Pardon  of  1747  there  were  seven  Gor- 
dons— more  than  appertained  to  any  other  sur- 
name. 

An  Adventure  on  the  Ice. 

Referring  to  tho  above  in  N.  &  Q.  of  24th 
January,  I  beg  to  supply  the  name  of  the 
adventurer,  John  Giant,  as  I  think  it  ought  to 
havo  been  given.  It  was  near  the  centre  of 
the  loch  that  ho  fell  through,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  ice  would  have  again  borne  him  at  no 
great  distance  but  for  a  heavy  "  jockey  coat" 
which  ho  had  on  having  filled  with  water  and 
added  so  vastly  to  his  weight.  The  staff,  ono 
with  a  round  knob  at  the  top,  was  long  in  tho 
possession  of  his  family,  lie  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  strength,  and  many  stories  showing 
this  aro  told  of  him. 

A. 

Notable  Men  and  Women  of 
Forfarshire. 

(Continued.) 

489.  Lyon.  John,  3rd  Earl  of  Strathmore.— 
Jacobite  peer.  The  eldest  of  "the  four  pretty 
boys,"  proved  a  Jacobite  in  sympathy,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  In  attempting 
to  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  the  forces 
under  Brigadier  Macintosh  on  the  night  of  the 
12Ui  October,  they  were  pursued  by  the  boats 
of  the  English  men-of-war  in  Leith  Harbour, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  May. 
Among  thoso  who  there  sought  safety  was  tho 
young  earl;  but  after  remaining  there  a  day 
or  two  he  and  his  party  safely  regained  the 
Fifoshiro  coast,  and  returned  to  Perth,  21st 
October,  He  was  killed  at  Sheriff muir  fight 
tho  13th  November  following,  unmarried. 

490.  Lyon,  John,  7th  Earl  of  Strathmore.— 
Succcssfiud  in  marriage.  Born  in  1737,  he  com- 
pleted his  education  by  foreign  travel,  in  the 
couree  of  which  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal. 
He  married  in  1766  Mary  Eleanor,  only  chiid 
and  heiress  of  George  Bowes  of  Stroatharci 
Castle,  Durham,  the  then  richest  heiress  in 
Europe,  her  fortune  being  £1,040,000,  with 
vast  additions  on  her  mother's  death  and  im- 
mense ©states  on  the  demise  of  her  uncle.  The 
name   year    his    lordship    obtained  an  Act  oi 


Parliament  to  enable  him  and  his  countess  to 
take  and  use  the  names  of  Bowes  only.  He  wae 
ono  of  tho  Scots  representative  peers  from 
1767  to  1776,  in  which  year  he  died. 

491.  Lyon-Bowce,  John,  8th  Earl  of  Strath- 
more.—Born  April,  1769.  Captain  of  the  65th 
Foot,  1789,  and  a  representative  Scottish  peer. 
He  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
18th  July,  1815,  as  Baron  Bowes  of  Strcatham 
Castle.  He  married,  2nd  July,  1820,  Mary, 
daughter  of  J.  Miltier,  Esq.  of  Staindrop,  Dur- 
ham, but  died  the  following  day. 

492.  — Lyon,  Patrick,  9bn  Lord  Glammis.— 
Public  man.  Son  of  484.  lie  had  remission 
under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  15th  September, 
1601,  to  him  and  five  servants  for  the  slaughter 
of  Patrick  Johnstoun  in  Ilaltoun  of  Belhelvic. 
A  Privy  Councillor  of  James  VI.,  he  was  one 
of  the  Scots  Ooinmbsioiiore  to  treat  of  a  union 
with  the  English  Commissioners  in  1604.  llo 
was  created  Earl  of  Kinghorn  in  1606. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 
(To  bo  Continued.) 


Queries. 


923.  Abergeldie  Castle.— When  and  by 
whom  was  this  castle  erected? 

G. 

924.  Lev.  Alexander  Cant,  Minister  of 
Banchory-Terxan. —  Can  any  reader  oblige  mo 
with  the  date  of  death  of  Mr  Cant?  \Y<i6  lie 
related  to  the  famous  llev.  Andrew  Cant? 

A.  B. 


answers. 


839.  Malcolm  Ardes.— Thomas  Dempster 
records  in  his  " Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land" that  Arties  belonged  to  tho  parish  of 
Auchtorless.  The  statement  requires  confirma- 
tion, however. 

Pv.  P. 

910.  Meaning  of  Old  Sating.— The  old 
saying  "  G-wood  pron  broso,  oot  o'  tho  doon- 
throu'  side"  applied  to  the  upland  glens,  and 
was  given  as  a  guarantee  th.it  t ho  broso 
would  be  of  good  quality.  "Pron  broeo*'  was 
largely  used  in  those  backward  districts,  and  to 
lend  variety  in  a  bad  >car  blood  abstracted 
from  living  cattle  was  frequently  mixed  with 
meal  and  served  up  as  a  dish. 

D. 
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A  Swinburne  Relationship, 

Many  readers  probably  may  not  be  aware 
that  Mrs  Disney  Leith,  of  Westhall,  Oyne, 
Aberdeenshire,  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Mr 
Swinburne,  the  poet.  Sho  is  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Percy  Gordon,  Bart.,  of  Knockcspock, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight, 
by  Lady  Mary  Agnes  Blanche  Ashburnham, 
daughter  of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  Lady 
Mary's  sister,  Lady  Jane  Henrietta  Ashburn- 
ham, married  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swin- 
burne, and  became  the  mother  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  and  thus  the  latter  was  a 
full  cousin  of  Mrs  Dieney  Leith,  who  is  tho 
■widow  of  General  Disney  Leith  of  Glenkindio 
and  Freehold,  and  mother  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  these  estates— Colonel  Alexander  H. 
Leith.  In  an  article  on  "  The  Boyhood  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,"  which  &he  con- 
tributed to  tho  "Contemporary  Review"  for 
April,  1910,  Mrs  Disney  Leith  declared  that 
the  relationship  between  her  and  the  poet  was 
of  a  rather  complicated  nature.  "  Our  mothers 
were  sisters ;  our  fathers  first  cousins,  more 
alike  in  character5  and  tastes,  linked  in  closer 
friendship,  than  many  brothers.  Added  to 
this,  our  paternal  grandmothers — sisters  and 
co-heiresses — were  first  Coueins  to  our  common 
maternal  grandmother:  thus  our  fathers  were 
also  second  cousins  to  their  wives  before 
marriage."  Swinburne's  grandfather  was  Sir 
John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart.,  of  Capheafcon, 
Northumberland;  Mrs  Disney  Leith's  grand- 
father was  Sir  James  AVilloughby  Gordon, 
Bart.,  a  general  in  tho  army,  who  was  Quarter- 
Master-General  of  the  Forces  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  1812  (see  "Gordons  Under  Arms"). 
These  two  married  sisters— daughters  of  Mr 
Richard  II.  A.  Bennct,  of  Beckenbam,  Kent, 
who  were  nieces  of  Frances  Julia.  Duchess  of 
Northumberland. 

.Swinburne  owed  much  of  his  curly  training 
to  his  mother  and  to  Ids  paternal  grandfather, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  boyhood  years  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  parents  lived  at  Fast 
Done,  Ronchurch,  and  his  grand-parents  at  The 
Orchard,  Niton,  Vcntnor,  while  his  aunt  and 
his  cousins  wcro  at  Northoourt.  A  corres- 
pondent, writing  to  tlho  "Times"  when  Swin- 
burne's death  took  plaeo  (10  April,  1909),  said— 

"The  Isle  of  Wight  is,  and  always  will  be, 
especially  associated  with  Swinburne's  name. 
Ho  spent  his  cntiro  boyhood  there  and  at  Cap- 
heaton,  residing  alternately  for  six  months  at 
each  place.  His  aunt,  Lady  Mary  Gordon,  nee 
Lady  Mary  Ashburnham,  took  from  her  late 
husband  very  largo  estates  in  the  island. 
Among  these  was  a  beautiful  little  place  at. 
Niton  Bay  called  Tho  Orchard.    In  latoi  years 


Lady  Mary  Gordon  went  there  expressly  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  Mr  Swinburne  and  Mr 
Watts-Dunton.  Tho  beauty  of  this  spot  was 
qnito  unique.  It  consisted  of  terraces  mado 
into  Italian  gardens,  with  fountains  from  tho 
terraces  stretching  a  long  way  down  tho  Land- 
slip and  near  the  sea.  Beautiful  as  was  East 
Dene  at  Boncbureh,  tho  seat  of  Admiral  Swin- 
burne, it  was  far  surpassed  in  charm  by  The 
Orchard.  There  was  nothing  in  tlh©  British 
Isles  quite  so  romantic." 

In  the  article  mentioned,  .  Mrs  Disney  Leith 
says  that,  from  her  earliest  recollections, 
"Cousin  Hadji,"  as  Swinburne  was  called  in 
the  family  circlo,  "  was  to  mo  as  an  elder 
brother,  a  loved  and  6ympathetio  playmate,  as 
in  later  years  a  loyal  and  affectionate  friend." 
Swinburne  dedicated  to  her  his  tragedy  of 
"Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards";  and 
sho  recounts  many  interesting  incidents  of  their 
early  association.  Of  the  "revelations"  tibus 
described,  perhaps  the  following  is  the  most 
striking— 

"  I  never  met  with  a  character  more 
thoroughly  loyal,  chivalrous,  and— though  some 
of  his  utterances  may  seem  to  contradict  it— 
reverent-minded.  His  veneration  for  the  aged, 
for  parents,  women,  and  little  children — tho 
simple  worship  of  infancy,  of  which  he  has  left 
us  so  many  exquisite  records— are  unlike  any 
other  man's  that  I  ever  knew.  And  whatever 
his  religious  opinions)  were  or  were  not,  how- 
ever much  they  had  departed  from  those  of  our 
upbringing— as  doubtless  they  did  in  later  days 
— I  never,  in  our  years  of  unfettered  and  most 
familiar  intercourse,  remember  him  to  have 
said  anything  to  shock  or  distress  me,  or  any- 
thing that  was  undesirable  for  me.  as  child  or 
girl,  to  hear.  And  here  I  should  like  most  em- 
phatically to  assert  that,  however  such  change 
of  views  as  I  have  mentioned  might— as  it  un- 
avoidably must — have  caused  pain,  it  never  for 
a  moment  interfered  with  or  lessened  the  love, 
loyalty,  and  reverence  given  by  Algernon  to  his 
own  family,  or  their  affectionate  intercourse 
with  him." 

Mrs  Disney  Leith,  who  has  otherwise  ex- 
hibited her  marked  literary  ability,  appends  to 
her  recollections  several  verses,  entitled  "  A 
Year's  Mind,"  of  which  these  are  the  conclud- 
ing two— 

The  fame  he  craved  not,  courted  not.  abides, 
The  sings  ho  sang  shall  hardly  pass  away 
While  Culver's  stark  white  steep  withstands  the 

tides, 

Or  little  children  in  the  Landslip  play- 
As  once  he  played  there :  eve  and  crystal  dawn 
Seem  goodlier  now  on  shore  and  BOO  and  lawn 

That  hence  such  music  and  such  might  wow 

d  r<a  wn. 

Rut  fairer  than  the  light  on  field  and  foam, 
And  brighter  than  his  fame  which  fills  the  land. 
II  is  love  of  kindred  and  his  love  of  home 
And  all  things  true  and  beautiful,  shall  stand 

Immortal;  and  the  mic-ts  of  pain  and  gloom 
Aipptxxoch  not.  nor  shall  mar  the  fadeless  bloom 
Of  Low  that  hallows  and  that  guards  his  tomb. 
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The  sketch  of  Swinburne  given  in  the  new 
(supplementary)  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  written  by  Mr  Edmund 
Gossc,  furnishes  some  little-known  particulars 
of  visits  made  to  Scotland  by  the  poet.  In 
July  and  August  of  1S71  he  stayed  with  Dr 
Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  in  the  little 
hotel  at  tho  foot  of  Loch  Tummel,  and  in  Sep- 
tember ho  went  off  for  a  prolonged  walking- 
tour  through  the  Highlands — he  was  as  vigorous 
a  walker  as  he  was  a  swimmer.  Swinburne  and 
Jowett  returned  to  Tummel  Bridge  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872,  and  they  spent  some  of  the  autumn 
weeks  of  1873  at  Grantown. 

Q. 

The  King  and  the  Covenant 

When  James  VI.  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
tho  renunciation  of  his  mother  on  24th  July, 
1567,  Parliament  ratified  the  abolition  of  Pap- 
acy and  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  the  second 
and  third  statutes  of  his  reign.  The  king  was 
then  a  little  over  a  ycar  old.  All  went  well 
with  tho  Reformed  Kirk  for  a  time.  John 
Forbes  of  A'lford  (one  of  the  ministers  sent  to 
exile  by  James)  calls  this  time  "the  happv 
estate  of  the  Church";  but  there  were  period- 
ical troubles  about  the  expulsion  of  Papists, 
seminary  priests,  and  others,  the  continual 
difficulty  of  getting  decent  stipends  modified 
and  paid.  In  1578,  when  twelve  years  old, 
James  assumed  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  sent  two  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
at  Dundee,  July,  1580.  This  Assembly,  de- 
clared tho  pretended  office  of  bishops  unlawful 
in  itself,  having  neither  fundament,  ground,  or 
warrand  withm  the  Word  of  God:  and  or- 
dained all  persons  who  bruiks  such  office  to 
demit,  quit,  and  leave  olf  the  same,  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  Tho  Royal  Commissioners 
woro  present  at  the  making  of  this  Act,  and 
agreed  thereto. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Kirk,  perceiving  de- 
fection to  bo  fast  approaching,  thought  it 
needful  to  have  a  fuller  and  more  particular 
Confession  of  Faith.  This  was  commonly  called 
tho  King's  Confession  or  Covenant,  and  after- 
wards tho  National  Covenant.  By  it  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  true  Kirk  is  to  be  upheld  by  the 
subscribers.  On  28th  January,  1580-1,  the  king 
and  his  household  subscribed  it  at  JIolyrocxL 
On  2nd  March  thereafter  he  charged  all  min- 
isters to  crave  the  same  confession  of  their 
parishioners,  and  to  proceed  against  the  re- 
fusers, delivering  the  names  of  such  to  the 
officers  under  the  pain  of  £40  to  be  taken  from 
their  stipends,  that  he  (the  king)  and  council 
might  take  order  with  "  sik  proud  contemners 
of  God  and  our  lawes." 

Row  says  "This  Confession,  called  also  tho 
Covenant,  in  days  of  cspyd  defection,  was  re- 
newed, the  Kirk  acknowledging  that  to  be  the 
principal  mean,  by  tho  blessing  of  God,  for  tho 
preventing  of  and  reclaiming  from  apostasio 
niul  ba.ckslyding.''  It  was  submitted  bo  tho 
Assembly  in  April,  when  it  was  unanimously 
declared   to   be  faithful,   good,   and  orthodox. 

The  king  was  now  beginning  t.6  develop  and 
oarry  out  his  scheme  of  setting  up  bishops  i\  jam. 


and  to  claim  jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  spiritual 
as  well  as  civil.  In  1584  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  declaring  such  jurisdiction  to  be- 
long to  him,  and  declinature  of  his  judgment 
inferred  the  pains  of  treason.  He  resented  the 
independence  of  the  clergy,  and  his  policy  of 
getting  the  full  power  into  the  hands  of  himself 
and  lnu  favourites  had  gradually  developed  and 
was  now  effected.  Ilia  dealing's  with  the  Kirk 
and  the  ministers  form  an  extremely  instructive 
pha,so  in  tho  history  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
of  the  Kirk,  in  1584  the  Assembly  resolved,  in 
presence  of  the  king",  to  renew  the  Covenant, 
that  all  the  estates  might  stick  fast  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  true  religion  and  to  the  amend- 
ment of  their  lives  and  convolution.  The  Con- 
fession or  Covenant  was  again  signed  by  the 
king  and  his  nobles  at  Itolyrood  on  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 1587,  and  by  the  people  in  1590,  along 
with  a  general  bond  for  the  protection  of  the 
king  and  the  true  religion.  'Ihe  sub.-cribers  o; 
the  Covenant  joined  themselves  willingly  to  the 
true  reformed  Kirk,  promising  and  swearing 
solemnly  to  continue  in  the  obedience  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  Kirk. 

From  this  time  forth  there  was  a  never-ceasing 
struggle  to  put  the  Kirk  under  episcopal  rule, 
and  at  tho  Assembly  in  Glasgow  in  1610  the 
king's  object  was  obtained.  Jiy  the  irony  of 
fa  to  it  was  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow  in  1633 
which  put  archbishops  and  bishops  out  of  the 
Church,  excommunicating  several,  and  gave 
them  over  to  .Satan. 

Vanished  Drinking  Customs. 

From  Cranshaws  onward  for  eight  or  nino 
miles  to  the  northern  brink  of  the  Lannnermoor 
range  all  is  heathery  solitude,  save  for  an 
oasis  of  enclosures  with  a  large  farmhouse  set 
in  tho  angle  where  tho  Fasney  water  coming 
down  from  other  solitudes  further  southward 
joins  the  Whiteadder.  This  is  Priestlaw,  a 
holding  romantic  in  its  remote  situation,  and 
of  otherwise  familiar  name  in  every  market 
and  fair  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick.  In  my 
young  days  Priestlaw  was  also  renowned  for 
its  wayside  hospitality.  With  miles  of  rough 
solitary  moorland  road  lying  upon  either  hide 
of  it,  a  road  traversed  fairly  often  by  horsemen 
or  occasionally  by  two-wheel  traps  on  their  way 
between  East  Lothian  ami  the  Morse,  it.  was 
a  place  cither  to  stimulate  hospitality  till  it  had 
become  almost  a  second  nature  or  to  turn  an  un- 
sociable occupant  into  a  recluse.  The  old  gen- 
tleman then  in  possession  was  renowned  for  the 
more  genial  part,  anjl  played  it  in  line  patri- 
archal fashion  

After  dinner  camo  an  equally,  nay,  a  much 
more  serious  function,  then  pretty  general,  in 
the  shap>  of  the  wine,  the  rummers,  the  smaller 
glasses,  tho  silver  ladles,  and  the  main  essen- 
tials. And  what,  whisky  you  got,  too.  in  the 
right  places,  nay.  almost  anywhere  in  Scotland 
in  those  days! — though  it  was  then,  of  COUrSQ, 
aJmost  unknown  in  ftngland.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  I  can  recall  the  QavOUC  of  tho 
Scotch  whisky  of  thotaO  days  with  extraordinary 
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chcarity,  and  I  am  quite:  sure  no  one  but  million- 
aires ever  gets  hold  of  such  stuff  now.  No 
wonder  there  were  twelve-tunrblor  men  living  to 
a,  green  old  age.  Soda  water  did  not  circulato 
in  Scotiland  in  these  days — I  mean  in  private  life 
of  the  typical  kind.  Nor  were  any  teetotallers 
to  speak  of  in  circulation  either.  It  seems  al- 
most absurd  to  set  down  wdiat  was  once  a  matter 
of  such  every-day  habit,  that  in  Scotland 
the  whisky  toddy  was  mixed  in  a  rummer,  a 
round-bottomed  tumbler  on  a  stem,  anil  trans- 
ferred at  intervals  with  a  silver  ladle  into  an 
accompanying  wine-glass  by  way  of  cooling  it 
sufficiently  for  consumption.  Even  young 
Scotsmen  nowadays  seem  to  iknow  nothing  of 
tJieso  ancient  rites  ami  implements.  It  fell 
upon  nic  as  a  shock  to  find  that  all  these  pic- 
turesque appurtenances  had  vanished,  not 
merely  from  use,  but  almost  out  of  memory, 
and  weie  relegated  to  curio  cupboards  as  family 
heirlooms,  while  the  few  stalwarts  who  were 
not  teetotallers  drank  whisky  and  soda  like  an 
ordinary  Englishman,  which  is  very  dull.— "  The 
Gateway  of  Scotland,"  by  A.  G.  Bradley. 

The  03d  Country  TaiSor. 

Hero  and  there  throughout  the  rural  districts 
and-  villages  of  Scotland  what  is  termed  the 
country  tailor  is  yet  to  be  found,  but  he  is  not 
the  genuine  product  of  the  olden  time— the  man 
who  regularly  "  whippccl-thc-cat,"  or  went  from 
house  to  house  mending  and  making  clothes. 
Modern  methods  have  swept  him  away.  The 
bustling  goodwifo,  under  the  stress  of  present- 
day  life,  can  no  longer  tolerate  his  presence 
within  the  circumscribed  area  of  the  farm 
kitchen.  If  she  is  economical  she  contrives  to 
do  the  necessary  mending  herself,  and  now 
clothes  are  supplied  bv  the  tailoring  establish- 
ments centralised  in  the  larger  towns. 

In  the  olden  days  "  whipping-thc-cat "  was 
the  only  recognised  and  practiced  form  of  tailor- 
ing throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  country 
districts  of  Sc  otland.  On  a  morning — especially 
a  Monday  morning  — the  whole  of  a  tailor's  cir- 
culating establishment  could  have  been  seen  on 
tramp  to  their  pklCO  of  business  for  the  day. 
They  generally  proceeded  in  single  file,  and 
according  to  rank  and  standing.  In  the  van 
marched  the  master  tailor,  with  "ell-wand"  for 
walking  slick",  and  wax-ball  dangling  from  breast 
button.  Behind  him  was  the  journeyman,  with 
"la-bred,"  or  goose,  and  in  I  lie  rear  One  or  two 
apprentices.  As  far  as  roads  were  concerned, 
the  tailor  was  a  privileged  person.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  stick  to  the  high  road, 
or  even  to  use-and-wont  footpaths.  He  was 
allowed  to  go  prcttv  much  as  the  crow  flies, 
provided  he  abstained  from  damaging  crops  and 
fences.  When  he  went  to  a  house  ho  usually 
remained  until  the  work  for  the  time  bein«r 
was  finished,  then  he  went  to  another,  and 
so  on  over  the  whole  of  the  particular  district 
in  which  be  plied  his  craft. 

Sojourning  in  so  many  different  houses,  and 
coming  in  close  contact  w  ith  bo  nmny  different 
people,  soon  made  the  tailor  a  very  world!}  wieo 


and  "knowing"  individual.  With  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
and  eculd  play  upon  them  as  it  served  his  turn. 
One  way  or  other,  he  generally  contrived  to  got 
what  he  wanted.  If  the  food  supplied  was  not 
up  to  the  desired  standard,  he  often  found 
praising  the  cookery  of  a  neighbouring  house- 
wife a  very  effectual  remedy.  In  fact,  he  never 
failed  to  turn  everything  to  account  that  would 
minister  to  his  own  comfort  or  the  comfort  of 
those  under  him.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  always  fare  too  well. 
His  accommodation  was  occasionally  none  of 
the  best,  and  sometimes  even  the  plain,  homely 
fare  of  the  time  was  considered  good  enough  for 
him,  if  less  well  prepared  than  usual. 

In  various  respects  the  tailor  was  a  rather 
troublesome  individual,  and  his  presence  and 
that  of  has  satellites  mur-t  have  caused  the 
good  wives  of  the  houses  visited  no  iittlo 
annoyance  and  inconvenience.  Any  attempt 
to  "redd  up"  or  interfere  with  iiis 
litter  of  cloth  and  "olippin's"  was  a 
certain  source  of  trouble,  and  wordy  warfare 
was  frequent.  Moreover,  he  was  often  a  tricky 
individual,  and  delighted  in  practical  jokes.  Of 
course,  he  was  delighted  when  tho.-o  proved 
successful,  but  oftcner  than  otherwise  they  led 
to  reprisals,  and  not  infrequently  to  ill-feel- 
ing. When  such  was  the  case,  the  departure 
of  the  tailor  was  a  relief  to  the  goodwife, 
who  was  perforce  most  in  that  worthy's  com- 
pany. 

Tho  lot  of  the  apprentice  depended  a  good 
deal  on  the  character  of  his  master,  for  though 
that  individual  always  resented  the  interfer- 
ence of  outside  parties  with  those  under  his 
charge,  he  was  sometimes  by  no  means  over 
fastidious  with  them  himself.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tailor  prided 
himself  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  those  he 
trained.  If  the  tailor's  business  warranted,  he 
always  engaged  two  apprentices.  The  reasons 
for  this  were  suecintly  explained  by  one  of  tho 
craft. 

"It's  as  easy,"  he  said,  "to  learn  twa  as 
ano.  If  ane  o'  them  bo  na  ready  i'  the  up- 
tak,  the  ithor  generally  mak's  amends  for't, 
an'  rubs  him  up.  A'e  advice  does  them  baith, 
a'o  licht  will  let,  twa  see,  a'e  bed  an  blanket* 
will  baud  an'  cover  twa,  an'  as  we're  \cry  sel- 
dom at  hatne  their  meat  disiia  count." 

Tho  apprentice  was  generally  bound  by  in- 
denture, and  a  piece  of  "sicear  scwin "  it  w  as. 
not  only  defining,  under  paina  and  penalties, 
his  duty  to  his  master,  but  regulating  in  other 
respects  his  conduct  in  life,  lie  had  to  obey 
his  master  by  day  and  night  in  ail  things  law- 
ful and  honest,  ami  if  absent  without  leave,  had 
at,  tho  end  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Bcrvo  two 
days  for  each  day's  such  absence,  or  pay  five 
shillings  instead.  at  his  master's  option. 
He  had  not  to  reveal  his  master's 
affairs,  nor  hear  or  see  his  major's 
hurt  or  ska  it  h  wit  hout  informing  him 
ami  preventing  tham  as  far  as  he  COuld! 
lie  had  to  pay  two  pennies  for  each  penny's 
>OSS  his  master  sustained  through  his  HOglcot 
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or  fault.  lie  had  to  abstain  from  all  idle, 
licentious,  and  disorderly  company ;  likewise 
from  card  and  dice-playing,  and  all  games 
of  chance  during  ILia  hours  of  leisure.  And 
he  had  to  attend  divine  worship  on  Sabbath 
days,  and  spend  such  days  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  to  treat  his  master,  together  with 
his  family,  in  a  becoming  manner,  as  belongs 
to  his  situation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  tailor  undertook  to  • 
teach  and  instruct  tiho  apprentice  in  his  art 
and  craft  as  tailor,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
concealing  nothing,  but  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  make  the  apprentice  learn  and  understand 
the  same.  An  apprentice  fee  of  £4-  had  to 
be  paid,  and  cither  party  failing  to  implement 
tli3  bargain  had  to  pay  to  the  other  a  Bum  of 
£15.  The  term  served  was  throe  years  and 
three  months,  but  the  apprentice  was  allowed 
six  weeks'  "harvest  liberty"  annually. 

The  expense  of  drawing  out  the  indenture 
was  borne  by  the  parties  concerned,  and 
when  the  signatures  were  appended  there 
was  usually  a  feast,  or  "  bindin'  boo*>e," 
as  it  was  termed.  In  addition  to 
creature  comforts  there  were  toast  and 
speech,  and  not  infrequently  tho  master 
tailor,  as  became  his  importance  and 
dignity,  vvais  chief  spokesman.  Under  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  potent  spirits  his  orations 
were  often  pointed  and  sparkling.  On  one  such 
occasion  a  master  tailor's  oration  consisted  of 
advico  to  his  apprentices,  which  for  pawkiness 
and  hard-headed  cornmonsonse  would  be  bad  to 
beat — 

"Noo,  my  lads,"  he  said,  "ye  hae  gotten 
throo  the  goose  e'e  this  nicht,  and  frae  this  day 
keep  aye  hawk's  e'en  i'  your  head.  I  hae  seen 
twa  or  three  snawy  days  i'  my  time;  and  mony 
aiiM  o'  my  acquaintance  hae  gotten  the  three  1 
o'  life  sneckit  since  I  put  finger  and  thumb  to 
the  bool  o'  the.  shears  ;  and  ye  may  be  sure  that 
I  havena  come  to  this  time  o'  day  withoot  bem' 
able  to  see  as  far  coon  the  sleeve  o'  the  wuyS 
o'  men  as  oily  man  that  ever  tried  the  temper 
o'  a  goose.  And  you'll  permit  mo  to  drap  twa 
or  three  words  o'  advice,  mair  especially  con- 
neckit  wi'  your  conduct  in  the  world.  1  like  to 
see. a'  my  apprentices  doin'  weed  aifter  they  hae 
loft  me;  it's  nae  credit  to  me  to  see  or  hear  o' 
ony  person  that  has  been  brocht  up  to  their 
trade  wi'  me  gaun  aboot  wi'  a  character  oot  at 
tho  elbows.  Lads,  'a  begun  turn  is 
half  ended,'  the  proverb  says;  noo, 
cawk  oot  your  coorse  o'  life  wi'  great  (are,  an' 
every  day  clip  as  ye  hae  caw  kit.  There's  a' 
port  o'  shapes  i'  the  mooth  o'  the  shears,  bo  sec 
that  yo  tak'  aye  the  best  pattern— that's  my 
general  advice,  when  om "tiling  particular  oc- 
curs— as  lang  as  ye  are  under  my  care  ye'll  ;ct 
my  advico  For  the  askin'. 

"My  next  advice  pertains  to  your  a  in  per- 
sonal comfort.  There  is  an  article  of  indis- 
pensable use,  bailh  lo  man  an'  beast,  which  I 
oa'  rib-lining,  an'  which  should  bo  neither 
scrimpit  in  quantity  or  loosely  bniss't  on.  There 
is  nao  paddin  sac  uscfu'  as  tho  kind  that  sets 
(K)t  the  pooch-lids.  It  moreover  gai\s  the  haunch 
buttons  sit  fair.      1  ne'er  saw  nimlklc  tioleoniO 


o'  your  hungry-haunch  fowk ;  they're  no  worth 
their  scat— they  havena  pith  enough  to  put  i' 
tho  thimble. 

"  When  we're  a'  thegether  out  throo  tho 
kiutra,  at  my  customers'  booses,  we  hae  just 
to  seo  to  oorsel's  the  best  way  we  can.  At 
breakfast  time  gin  your  parritch  can  bo  drunk 
as  easily  as  suppit — mony  a  time  I  hae  seen  that 
a  cogfu'  o'  them  could  hae  run  a  mile  on  a  fir 
deal,  only  gudc  for  t i  y in'  the  heat  o'  the  goose 
wi' — mak'  y<  ur  breakfast  o'  them.  Otherwise, 
if  there  should  be — -aif  ye  may  think  this  oot 
o'  reason — mair  water  than  meal  leave  some 
elbow  room  i'  your  crib.  You'lJ  in  a'  likelihood 
get  bread  an'  cheese  after  them,  an'  when 
you're  helpin'  yoursel',  tak'  mair  cheese  than 
broad  at  the  first,  its  easier  to  eke  the  anc  than 
tho  ither,  an'  you'll  maybe  no  see  the  kebbuck 
a  second  time. 

"At  dinner  again,  tak'  aye  plenty  o'  kail; 
they're  sure  to  be  there,  for  gin  they're  gudo 
they're  ayo  worth  suppm?,  an'  tak1  my  ex- 
perience, if  they  shouldna  be  gude  depend  on't 
there's  no  muckle  com  in*  after  them.  And 
thirdly  and  lastly,  in  regard  to  suppertimc  I 
hae  little  to  fay,  for  there's  no  muckle  to  come 
an'  gang  on — just  potatoes  an'  milk.  Ye  canna 
do  'better  than  talk'  plenty  o'  milk  to  your 
potatoes,  an'  plenty  o'  potatoes  to  your  milk." 

David  Gkewab,  F.S.A.  Scot, 

^otabao  Men  and  Women  of 
Fcs'Tarsi-jrc. 

(Continued.) 

493.  — Lyon,  Patrick,  1st  Earl  of  Stratlmior?. 
Public  man.  Born  .May  29,  1642;  succeeded 
his  father  1647.  This  ii'obh man  obtained  two 
important  charters,  the  ono  dated  May  13,  1672, 
extending  the  reversionary  limitation  of  tho 
earldom  of  Kihghorn,  in  failure  of  direct  male 
issue,  to  any  person  or  persons  whom  ho  might 
name,  and,  failing  them,  to  his  heirs  and  as- 
signees whatsoever;  and  the  other  dated  July 
1,  1677,  providing  that  he  and  his  heirs  male 
or  heirs  whatsoever  should  in  all  future  ages 
be  .styled  carls  ci  Strathmorc  and  K bighorn, 
Viscount  Lyon  and  Barons  Glammis,  Tanna* 
dyce,  Skllaw,  and  Sfcrathdichtie.  Attached  to 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  Patrick,  first  ear!  of  St  ruth- 
more,  retired  from  public  life  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  spent  the  last  of  his  days  in  improv- 
ing his  (state,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  architect  tnigo  Jones,  in  repair  in  jj  and 
modernism'*  his  castle  W  Glammis,  as  also  in 
improving  \\h  sc  at  of  Uxstlo  Iluntly  in  Perth* 
shire,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Castle 
Lyon.  lie  was  a  groat  encourngcr  of  the  arts, 
especially  statuary,    lie  died  1695. 

494.  —  Lyon,    Patrick,    Lord   CarSC,  Scottish 

judge  and  antiquary.  A  native  of  Dundee,  born 
probably  about  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
cen bury,  he  acted  for  some  time  na  professor  of 

pllilosophv  ill  St  Andrews  University,  and  was 
called  lo  the  bar  and  admitted  advocate  in  1671, 
and    served    for   a    term   OS   ad\ »oc  a  to  depute. 
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Raised  to  tho  bench  in  1683,  he  was  dismissed 
at  the  Revolution.  Ho  collected  tho  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  1682-7,  and  left  a  col- 
lection of  genealogies.    lie  died  in  1695. 

495.  — Lyon,  Sir  Thomas,  Master  of  Glammis. 
Younger  brother  of  No.  484,  he  was  also,  like 
him,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Con- 
cerned in  the  Raid  of  Ruth  von,  forfeited  and 
exiled,  he  returned  with  tho  other  "banished 
lords,"  and  was  restored  to  his  honours*  1585. 
Made  a  Lord  of  Session  and  treasurer,  1586,  a 
partial  reconciliation  with  the  house 
of  Crawford  was  made  through  the 
mediation  of  the  king,  1587.  lie  _  was 
dismissed,  but  again  reappointed  extraordinary 
Lord  of  Session  1593.  He  died  18th  February, 
1608.  Ho  had  in  1589  been  nominated  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  north,  whoso  duty 
it  was  to  search  for  and  apprehend  Jesuits, 
intriguing  Papists,  and  other  disaffected  persons, 
and  having  appointed  a  meeting  of  his  friends 
at  the  Church  of  Meiglc,  in  Perthshire,  to  op- 
pose Huntly  and  the  other  Popish  lords,  he  was 
there  surprised  and  chased  to  the  liouso  of 
Kirkhill,  when,  refusing  to  surrender,  lire  was 
set  to  the  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield 
himself  to  Gordon,  Auehiridoun.  lie  was 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Cordon's  house,  bait  on 
tho  King  advancing  in  person  against  tin;  rebels, 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  was  an  active 
politician  through  tho  entire  Scottish  reign 
of  James  VI. 

496.  Lyon,  Thomas,  6th  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
— Tho  last  of  four  brothers  who  all  became 
Earls  of  Strathmore,  he  had  been  chosen  M.P. 
for  Forfarshire  in  1734,  but  succeeded  his 
brother  James  in  1735.  On  tho  al>olition  of 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747  lie  obtained 
for  the  constabulary  of  Forfar  £600.  He  died 
in  1753. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


925.  Whinntfold,  Buchan.— When  and  by 
whom  wias  this  village  erected? 

G 


926.  Oekok  Family.— Wanted  genealogical 
particular's  concerning  the  Orrok  family,  who 
owned  landed  estate  in  Aberdeenshire  till  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

G.  Y. 


Bnswers. 


921.  Miss  Forbes'  Fakkwell  to  Banff.- 
Tho  lady  referred  to  in  this  son^-  was  Miss 
Harris  Forbes,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Forbes 
of  Skellater  and  Balbithan,  who  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Harris,  Farquhar,  ami  Co., 
London,  and  a  niece  of  Mrs  Abernethy,  wife  of 
Dr  Abernethy,  who  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Banff.  The  song,  it  is  said,  was  written  by 
John  Hamilton  on  her  marriage  with  Mr  James 
Urquhart  of  Mcldrum,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Ban  If 
for  over  half  a  century — from  1784  till  his  deutn 
in  1835.  "  Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff," 
however,  is  also  the  name  of  a  well-known  air 
which  was  composed  by  Mr  Isaac  Cooper,  a 
teacher  of  music  and  dancing  in  Banff.  Mies 
Harris  Forbes'  musical  abilities  were  of  a  high 
order — "no  wonder  her  music-master  grieved 
over  her  loss,"  wrote  a  correspondent  <>f  the 
".Banffshire  Journal"  when  the  air  and  song 
were  under  discussion  so  far  back  as  November, 
1831.  Another  correspondent  related  this 
peculiar  incident — "  When  any  wandering  min- 
strel came  in  front  of  Mcldrum  House  occasion- 
allv,  the  first  tune  struck  up  was  sure  to  be 
'Miss  Forbes'  Farewell  to  Banff.'  The  »adw 
immediately  appeared  at  the  window,  with  hand 
uplifted,  the  signal  for  attention,  when  .^he 
named  the  tunc  to  bo  played,  and  at  the  finish 
tho  minstrel  got  his  pay  and  was  dismissed. 
What  her  reasons  were  for  refusing  to  listen 
to  this  melody  she  told  no  one.  No  song  in 
Aberdeenshire  hits  continued  to  bo  so  popular, 
words  and  music  melting  into  each  other  with 
licpiid  sweetness,  as  if  they  were  tho  work  of 
one  mind."  More  on  tho.  whole  subject  will  bo 
found  in  an  appendix  to  Dr  Cramond'G 
"Annals  of  Banff"  (New  Spalding  Club),  II., 
438-40. 

Q. 

924.  Rev.  Alexander  Cant.  Minibteb  of 
BaNUHORY-TeRNAN.— Mr  Cant  died  in  March, 
1665. 

Y. 
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No.  255.— March  7,  1913. 


MIDMAR  CASTLE. 


Midmar  Castle  and  Barra  Castle,  Aberdeen- 
shire, formed  the  topic  of  the  "Country  Homes 
and  Gardens,  Old  and  Now,"  article  in 
"Country  Life"  for  November  23.  Barra 
Castle  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  our  columns 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  279-80).  The  notice  of  Midmar 
Cafitle  is  as  follows:  — 

Midmar  and  Barra  Castles  are  both  interest- 
ing examples  of  northern  Scottish  defensive 
mansions,  and  so  notably  diverse  in  treatment 
that  they  may  well  be  considered  together  and 
contrasted.  Midmar  is  the  more  imposing-  of 
the  two.  It  is  built  on  the  keep  plan,  which 
stands  out  clearly  despite  accretions  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  original  house  con- 
sisted of  throe  towers  set  diagonally  in  a  row. 
That  on  the  south-cast  is  round  and  the  other 
two  are  square.  The  round  tower  is  no  less  than 
six  storeys  in  height.  Standing  as  it  does  on 
tho  north  side  of  the  Hill  of  Fare,  it  looks  out 
over  the  battlefield  on  which  the  Ear]  of  lluntly 
lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  rising  against 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Of  the  first  building 
of  the  castle  there  is  no  definite  record;  but  if 
tradition  may  bo  believed,  the  ©bronighold  was 
founded  by  Sir  William  Wallace  ar>  a  hunting 
seat  for  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Lon,gavale.  In 
1368  tho  lands  of  Midmar,  so  oalled  from  'being' 
midway  in  the.  Mar,  or  black  forest,  between 
Don  and  Dee,  belonged  to  tho  Brouncs,  and 
George  Brouno,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1484,  was 
grandson  of  a  laird  of  Midmar.  Since  then 
lands  and  castle  have  changed  hands  often,  and 


with  them  their  name,  which  has  been  variously 
Ballo.gio  and  GraontefieOd.  The  castle  is  now 
the  property  of  Lady  Oathcart,  and  Professor 
Griffith  lives  there.  In  the  main  the  building  is 
of  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
W.  F.  Skene  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  tho 
mason  work  to  George  Bel,  a  craftsman  who 
died  in  1575,  but  In:  gave  no  authority  to 
support  his  -view. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pink  granite,  now 
disintegrating  where  it  is  much  weathered,  is 
a  delightful  material,  but  it  is  veiled  nearly 
everywhere  by  the  rough  harling  which  is  the 
usual  treatment  of  such  castles.  The  raised 
terrace  on  the  north  side  with  its  stairway  and 
ball-topped  piers  is  said  to  have  Keen  added 
during  the  ownership  of  a  Grant  of  Castlo 
Grant,  who  doubtless  also  built,  the  north-west 
wing.  The  interior  has  suffered  considerably. 
There  is  some  good  eighteenth  centuiy  panelling1 
in  tho  drawing  room,  but  the  bedroom  which 
tradition  says  Queen  Mary  occupied  before  tho 
battle  of  Corrichie  has  no  decorative  feature  of 
her  day.  In  tho  garden  there  remains  a  delight- 
ful boo-prcss  of  stone. 

Farquhas'sons  in  Poll  Book  of  1696. 

(A.  J.  N.  and  Q..  ii.,  263;  iv..  224.) 
In  my  note  of  25lh  August,  1911.  identifying 
certain  ffarquharsons  in  the  Poll  Hook  Index 
in  vol,  ii.,  1   stated  that  I  had  not.  been  nblo 
to     "  place  "    several    of    the  persona  named. 

After  further  inquiry  I  submit  the  following—- 

Charles  P.,  "oecupier  of  the  lands 11  of  Ba.n- 
dodel    (Kinernie    Par.)  and    "  classed  as  ane 
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gentleman,"  was  third  son  by  the  third  mar- 
riage of  John  F.,  1st  of  Tullycairn.  According 
to  Brouchdearg  MS.  Charles  '  married  Ban- 
dodle's  relict,"  and  on  20  Dec,  1698,  he  appears 
as  Charles  F.  "  of  Bandodle  "  in  a  Renunciation 
of  bonds  to  Crichton  of  Clunie. 

Alexander  B\,  gentleman,  tenant  in  Wris  in 
parish  of  Kinethniond,  was  probably  Alexander, 
third  son  of  John  of  Kirkton  of  Aboync  (of  the 
Rivernay  branch  of  the  Invcrcauld  family)  and 
younger  brother  of  Mr  Robert,  sometime  minis- 
ter of  Kennethmont  and  tutor  of  Invcrcauld. 
The  wife  of  this  Alexander  according  to  Brouch. 

MS.  was  "  -Strachan  daughter  to  Pitintag- 

gart,"  whereas  the  Mrs  Farquharson  of  the 
Boll  Book  was  Margaret  Shirrar;  but  it  may  bo 
—  unless  the  wrong  surname  has  been  given  in 
cither  the  MS.  or  the  Poll  Book— that  Alexander 
was  twice  married.  There  was  a  Pittintaggart 
in  Migvie  Parish,  but  neither  Strachan  nor 
Shirrar  appears  in  connexion  with  it  in  the 
Poll  Book  Wris  apiprars  as  "  Wreyes "  (in 
par.  of  In  sell)  in  a  charter  of  1620  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  of  Wardes,  and  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  "  \Vi\aes "  shown  on  modern  maps  about  a 
mile  north  of  Wardhousc  Station  on  the  C.N.S. 
Railway.  The  kinship  o>f  Alexander  with  tho 
Invcrcauld  family,  which  held  the  lands  of 
Wardes  (or  Warehouse)  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century,  might,  account  for  his  being 
tenant  of  Wris  or  Wreyes. 

A.  M.  M. 

Foreigners  In  Aberdeen. 

Antiquaries  arc  familiar  -with  the  invaluable 
Propinquity  Register  in  the  Townhouse,  which 
contains  the  names  of  many  north  country 
people  who  emigrated  to  tho  Continent  of 
Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Part 
of  theso  has  been  published  in  the  Miscellany 
of  the  old  Spalding  Club.  Tho  whole  should 
bo  issued  by  the  New  Spalding  Club,  for  t.bo<-e 
birth  brieves  are  a  remarkable  comment  on  tho 
adventurous  spirit  of  our  forefathers. 

But  no  such  records  are  kept  with  regard  to 
immigrants.  Much  has  been  written  recently 
about  the  settling  of  German  trawl  fishermen. 
Here  arc  two  items  dealing  with  French  and 
Italian  residents :  — 

"Jacques  Vostutiufi,  ano  french  boy,  ano 
eoholor  in  our  skull  "  (school),  died  Sept.  3, 
1612  (St  Nicholas  Register). 

Italians  go  back  at  least  to  1826,  as  the  follow- 
ing marriage  contract  shows  :  — Natal  or  Christ- 
mas Gatti,  glassmender,  Aberdeen,  and  Mary 
Lacey,  there,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Laeey,  late  cabinetmaker,  Yorkshire,  April  1, 
1826."  Witnesses— John  Stopani  and  Charles 
Tochctti. 

Eminent  Men  Connected  with  the 
North- East  of  Scotland, 

At  tho  annual  dinner  of  the  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity Fdmbm-'di  Association,  Lob  1  in  Edin- 
burgh  on   7  til   February,    the   Chairman  Mr 


Robert  T.  Skinner,  house  governor,  Donaldson's 
Hospital — in  the  course  of  his  address  said:  — 

Though  Aberdeen  was  known  in  Norway  to 
bo  a  triding  centre  as  far  back  a©  1153,  and 
though  King  Robert  the  Bruce  put  up  in  it 
worn  and  dispirited  after  the  battle  of  Methven, 
still  the  place  wa.s  described  in  the  ISth  century 
as  a  village  with  fish  and  seaweed,  and  its  chief 
street  a  gully  with  rocks  on  either  side,  borne 
years  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  Aber- 
deenshire possessed  more  Universities  than 
Scotland's  rival  across  the  Tweed.  There  was 
the  University  at  King's;  there  was  the  Univer- 
sity at  Fraserburgh,  and  there  was  the  Univer- 
sity at  Marisohal,  where,  according  to  Thomas 
Carlyle,  "the  Diviner  Pursuits  arc  still  possible 
(thank  God  and  this  Keith)  on  frugal  oatmeal, " 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  soldier  of  fortune  in  tho 

Legend  of  Montrose,"  is  reputed  to  have 
"  for  gotten  all  he  had  learned  at  Marischal  ex- 
cept the  art  of  darning  his  own  hose."  Oliver 
Cromwell's  soldiers  were  instrumental  in  teach- 
ing tho  Abordonians  to  make  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  to  plant  cabbages.  Samuel  Johnson — 
'Mho  auld  dominie  that  kecpit  a  sehulc  and 
ca'd  it  an  academy  " — during  a  visit  to  Aberdeen 
140  years  ago,  had  little  to  s-"vy  of  the  town,  but 
was  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Scotch 
broth  with  barley  and  peas.  Provost  Jopp 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town; 
one  can  picture  the  Great  Cham  of  Literature, 
"  with  rolling  walk  ami  blinking  eye,"  stalking 
about  the  street  wearing  the  burgess  ticket  in 
his  hat  In  gratitude  he  observed  that  tho 
Aberdeen  people  had  not  started  a  single  maw- 
kin  for  him  and  Boswel'l  to  pursue. 

Fourteen  yeans  pass,  and  a  greater  than 
Samuel  Johnson  is  there,  ''a  giant  original 
man,"  the  poet,  Robert  Burns.  Leaving  tho 
"lazy  town,"  he  must  needs  cross  tho  Dee  to 
visit  his  relatives  at  Stonehaven,  as  well  as  to 
boo  the  parish  of  Dunnottar',  from  which  his 
"brave  hard-toiling,  hard-suffering  father' 
had  sprung;  for  the  poet's  paternal  ancestors 
sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Church  of 
Glenbei  vie.  Robert  Burns  ju  t  missed  Mon- 
boddo  House  and  its  owner.  Farmer  Burnett, 
an  Aberdeen   Cniver.sity  man.   whose  "learned 

suppers"  had  delighted  tho  poet  during  tho 
preceding  memorable  winter  in  Edinburgh, 
and  whose  dwnjrhifccr  won  the  poet's  admiration 
—"the  most  heavenly  of  all  God's  works." 

At  Laurencekirk,  Scotland's  grammarian, 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  was  schoolmaster.  "  We 
respectfully  remembered,"  writes  Boswell.  "that 
eminent  scholar  by»  whoso  labours  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  will  be  preserved  in  Scot- 
land, if  it  shall  be  preserved  at  all."  At 
Laurencekirk  was  born  James  Beattie,  whose 
jentio  spirit  breathes  in  hi^  poem,  "The  Min- 
strel." Beattie  studied  and  taught  in  Aber- 
deen. Thackeray  did  not  flatter;  "George 
ITL,"  he  said,  "loved  mediocrities:  Beattie 
was  his  favourite  poet."  On  "Latin,  granite, 
and  beef,"  rests  Aberdeen's  fame;  BO  said  tho 
eccentric  John  Stuart  Black ie,  whose  pie- 
lures(|ue  figure  was  a  feature  of  Rdinburgh  1  ffl 
until  some  years  ago.    The  grounding  in  Latin 
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must  have  boon  thorough,  for  the  parish  schools 
achieved  remarkable  results.  Boyndic  produced 
Rud-diman,  and  Kinfcore  Arthur  Johnston,  the 
physician  and  poet,  whose  Latin  translation  of 
the  Psalms  is  said  to  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  George  Buchanan.  It  is  said  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Bissct,  of  Bourtie,  who  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  51  years 
ago,  that,  succeeding  his  father,  he  kept  a  pri- 
vate school  for  the  untameable  boys  of  Uclny. 
Amongst  the  pupils  were  the  Rev.  Dr  Joseph 
Paterson.  the  tutor  in  Aberdeen  of  Lord  Byron. 
John  Hill  Burton,  the  historian,  and  General 
Sir  James  Outram,  whose  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  marked  by  the  words  "  the  Bayard  of 
India."  James  Melvin,  another  Latinist,  was 
usher  at  Biseet's  School.  Kintore  also  recalls 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  Alexander  Bums 
Shand,  whose  judgment,  had  he  lived  a  few 
days  longer,  might  have  upset  the  calculations 
of  the  Free  Church  party  ;  and  Bourtie  brings 
to  mind  the  recent,  loss  of  George  Chrystal, 
a  crreat  mathematician  and  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator. Of  the  father  of  Scottish  poetry, 
John  Barbour,  Ar<  hdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
but  little  is  known :  dying  in  1395  he  left  in 
"tho  Brus  "  the  earliest  poem  in  his  country's 
literature  and  the  earliest  history  of  the  hero 
of  Bannoekburn. 

Robert  Forgusson,  the  p'oet,  though  born  in 
Edinburgh,  was  the  somof  an  industrious  clerk 
from  Tarland.  TTis  "Farmer's  Ingle"  is  the 
prototype  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 
Burns  erected  the  stone  on  his  trrave  in  the 
Canon gc to  Churchyard.  And  if  Aberdeen 
cannot  claim  George  Gordon,  T/ord  Byron,  as 
her  son,  ho  spent  four  impressionable  years  at 
her  Grammar  School.  Byron's  mother  was 
Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight. 

Drumoak  is  the  parish  from  which  the 
learned  family  of  Gregory  conies;  the  Gregorien 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  medicine,  and  filled 
sixteen  chairs  in  our  British  universities. 

A  Midmar  blacksmith  v.os  tho  father  of 
William  Meston,  the  Jacobite  poet;  as  a  young 
man  Meston  acted  as  tutor  to  the  Field-Marshal 
Keith  who  served  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
A  Midmar  minister,  Dr  John  Ogilvic,  was  a 
poet  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  according (  1 3 
Bos  well.  It  was  this  Presbyterian  who,  dining 
with  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  and  others,  praised 
tho  scenery  of  his  native  country.  _  Johnson 
elicited  a  roar  of  applause  by  remarking— "  The 
noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees 
is  the  high  road  that  loads  him  t"  England." 

Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  claims  Thomas 
Reid,  the  head  of  tho  Scottish  school  of  philo- 
sophy. While  minister  of  New  Machar,  he 
preached  the  sermons  of  Tillctson  and  others, 
modestly  distrusting  his  own  powers,  Rirso  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Skinner,  between  whom 
and  Bums  many  letters  passed,  and  whom  Burns 
considered  the  author  of  "the  best  Scotch  song 
over  Scotland  saw — '  Tulloohgorum's  my  de- 
light.'" George  Haliket,  schoolmaster  at 
Ratheii,  is  credited  with  "  Logic  o'  Huchan."  A 
single  apartment  served  For  his  home  and  his 
classroom,  and,  when  ho  married,  tho  box  bed 
wa.s  reversed,  so  that  tho  back  would  serve  as 
partition  between  school  and  bedroom. 


Another  song-writer,  John  Imlah,  born  in 
Aberdeen,  used  to  sell  pianos  for  Broadwood, 
of  London ;  he  composed  "0  gin  I  were  wdiere 
Gadio  riiiis."  In  one  year  were  born  two  of 
our  most  virile  poets,  Gcoige  Macdomdd  at 
bluntly,  and  Walter  Chalmers  Smith  at  x\ber- 
dcen. 

Alexander  Bain,  who  conversed  with  Thomas 
De  Quincey  in  the  'forties,  has  influenced  philo- 
sophical opinion  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
.  also  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  Tie  is  known  to  many  of  us  as  teacher 
and  friend,  and  to  others  as  the  first  resident 
Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University. 

William  Minto,  William  Robertson  Smith, 
and  William  Alexander  all  do  honour  to  the 
north.  David  Maeson,  a  literary  power  in 
Scotland,  has  given  us  that  ponderous  life  of 
John  Milton,  has  edited  De  Quincey,  and  has 
charmed  us  with  "Memories  of  Two  Cities, 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen."  Dr  Alexander 
Adam,  from  Elgin,  became  rector  of  the  High 
School  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  pupil,  Walter  Scott.  '"It  was 
from  this  respectable  man  that  I  first  learned 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  I  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered only  as  a  burdensome  task."  "  A  man 
so  learned,  so  admirably  adapted  for  his  station, 
so  useful,  so  simple,  so  easily  contented." 

A  fondness  for  German  literature,  combined 
with  a  love  for  manly  exercises,  initiated  a  forty 
years'  friendship  between  Walter  Scott  and 
James  Skene  of  Rubislaw.  ''Mr  and  Mrs 
Skene  bring  so  much  old-fashioned  kindness  and 
good-humour  with  them."  Skene  supplied 
materials  for  Qucntin  Durwaid.  Skene's  son,  a 
young  officer,  met  Scott  in  search  of  health  at 
Malta,  and  together  they  visited  the  temple 
and  burying  place  of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 
Skene  was  supporting  Scott.  "No,  no,  my 
good  friend,"  said  Scott,  slipping  his  arm  free, 
"when  I  have  to  enter  the  [louse  of  God,  it 
demands  a  moment's  thought,  and  hero  I  must 
enter  unsupported  and  so  remain  as  lest  i 
can." 

Rothiomay  remembers  James  Ferguson, 
F.R.S.,  who  had  only  three  months  of  school- 
ing, and  who,  at  the  age  of  ten  herded  sheep, 
and  came  to  know  the  stars  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  amongst  them.  Mnrnoch 
adjoins  Rothiomay,  ami  there  John  Ogilvic,  the 
lexicographer,  was  bom.  Till  21  lie  was  a 
pCoughman  on  bis  father's  farm,  but,  having 
met;  with  an  accident  and  lost  a  leg,  he  went 
back  to  school;  the  great  dictionary  is  the  re- 
sult. Alexander  Uruden,  a  Marischal  College 
man,  started  book  selling  in  London;  he  de- 
dicated to  Queer  Curoliitc  his  ''Complete  Con- 
cordance of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*'  A  strange 
character  ho  had  been;  in  his  later  days  he 
travelled  over  the  country  reproving  the  Bins  of 
Sabbath  breaking  and  profanity.  The  mu.  h- 
loved  Dean  Uamsay  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  ICdinburgll  society  while  incumbent  of  St. 
John's.    ITis  fame   is  BCCUVO  by   hi>  delightful 

reminiscences  of  Scottish  life  and  character. 

Sir  James  M'G  rigor  distinguished  himself 
a  surgeon  in  the  Peninsula,  and  w  as  commended 
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by  Wellington  in  several  despatches.  The 
obelisk  to  his  memory,  which  stood  formerly  at 
Marischal  College,  was  re-erccted  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Duthie  Park.  Sir  John  Forbes,  from 
Cuttlebrae,  near  Keith,  was  a  Royal  physician. 
To  him  is  given  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
stethoscope.  Sir  James  Clark,  another  Royal 
physician,  born  at  Cullen,  will  be  remembered 
in  Aberdeenshire  for  having  prescribed  the  air 
of  Dcesido  for  Quepn  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  so  Balmoral  was  chosen  for  a  -Royal 
residence.  The  kindly  physician  Alexander 
Bruce,  born  in  Grudon,  attained  the  foremost 
place  in  Scotland  as  a  neurologist. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  John  Forsyth,  of  Bel- 
helvie,  invented  the  percussion  look.  Napoleon 
otfered  him  £20,000  for  the  secret  of  his  dis- 
covery, but  the  offer  was  patriotically  declined. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  when 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  Prime  Minister,  and  when 
our  armaments  wei'13  sadly  defective,  an  inven- 
tive genius  was  reouirod  ;  he  was  found  in  John 
Anderson,  of  Woodside.  After  completing  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  Woodside  Cotton  Works, 
he  took  the  high  road  that  leads  to  England, 
and  ultimately  had  charge  of  the  manufacture 
of  guns  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  in  Woolwich. 
Amongst  Sir  John  Anderson's  inventions  was 
a  machine  which  turned  out  40,000  bullets  per 
hour  at  the  eleventh  part  of  the  former  cost, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Govern- 
ment works  established  at  Enfield  and  bayonets 
made  by  machinery. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  is  proud  of  her 
artists,  especially  George  Jamesonc,  William 
Dyce,  and  John  Phillip.  Jamcsone,  a  mason's 
son,  excelled  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  Scottish  Van  Dyck  is  dis- 
puted. Taymonth  Castle  possesses  some  of 
his  best  works.  Dyce,  a  graduate  of  Marischal, 
was  one  of  the  artists  selected  to  decorate  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  his  frescoes  arc 
ranked  amongst  the  most  important  decorative 
works  of  the  country.  "Phillip  of  Spain,"  as 
ho  has  been  called,  made  his  fust  voyage  from 
Aberdeen  to  London  on  a  coasting  brig.  Ho 
spent  three  days  in  the  Metropolis  viewing  pic- 
tures, and  went  homo  determined  to  be  an 
artist.  Like  William  Dyce,  he  was  a  Royal 
Academician  at  42.  James  Cassie,  R.S.A., 
hailed  from  Keith-hall. 

To  James  Gibbs,  another  Marischal  man, 
architecture  owes  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, St  Mary's  in  the  Strand,  and  The  West 
Church  of  St  Nicholas  in  his  native  city.  Sir 
John  iSteell,  R.S.A.,  was  the  son  of  an  Aber- 
deen carver  and  gilder.  T T is  "  Provost  Blaikie," 
now  in  the  Aberdeen  Municipal  Imildin-s,  was 
the  first  marble  statue  carved  in  Scotland,  and 


in  Edinburgh  wo  posses9  his  "Walter  Scott" 
in  Kemp's  Gothic  monument  and  his  statues  of 
A  Kan  Ramsay,  Christopher  North,  and  Thomas 
Chalmers.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  travelled 
from  Banff  to  Aberdeen  to  apprentice  himself 
to  a  plumber.  In  his  leisure  he  modelled  minia- 
ture portrait  figures,  which  he  cast  in  lead. 
From  his  dhisel  oame  the  statuo  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Edinburgh 
University. 

"They  do  rest  from  their  labours  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 


Queries. 


927.  William  Gray,  Clocittow  of  Slains.— 
Gray  married  Eispct  Annand,  1st  Dec,  1709 
and  died  loth  Feby.,  1744.  Tombstone  gives 
age  as  66,  probably  a  mistake  for  60.  Is  his 
parentage  known  in  Buchan?  I  have  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Gray  of  Crieliio,  afterwards  ninth  Baron  Gray, 
who  died  10th  Janv.,  1723. 

P.  G. 

928.  Admiral  Thomas  Gordon  of  Cro\- 
stadt.  Sir  William  Fraser  notes  in  "Tho 
Starlings  of  Kcir "  (p.  121)-"  Admiral  Gordon 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  inherited 
bomc  house  property  (Ardoch  Write).  On  23rd 
Sept.,  1685,  Dr  Thomas  Gordon  and  Jean  Hay 
had  a  son  baptised.  Thomas,  elder  and 
younger,  were  two  of  the  witnesses,  and  Thomas 
Mitchell  was  godfather  (Register  of  Baptisms 
for  Aberdeen).  Thp  baptism  was  probably  that 
of  Admiral  Gordon."  Will  any  reader  try  ami 
discover  the  facts  about  this  house  property! 
They  might  clear  up  the  Admiral's  origin. 

.7.  M.  BuLLorn. 


Hnswers, 


923.  Anr-RGELDiE  Castt.f.— According  to 
Maegibbon  and  lies*  ("  The  Castellated  and 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland  *'  II.,  p.  55) 
Abergeldie  Cattle  "is  a  good  and  picturesque 
example  of  a  sixteenth  century  manor-house." 

A.  B. 
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Genealogy  in  America. 

The  idea  that  genealogy  and  a  column  such 
as  this  is  appertain  to  old  fogeyism  is  peculiarly 
untrue.  Probably  no  people  in  the  world  are 
more  youthful  and  more  restless  than  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  is  precisely  in  the  States  that  gene- 
alogy flourishes.  Thus  the  "Boston  Evening 
Transcript  "  publishes  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday an  entire  page  of  genealogical  notes 
and  queries.  The  issue  of  January  29  contained 
tho  3063rd  query  that  has  been  sent  in  to  the 
paper. 

J.  M.  B. 

Professor  Peter  Wi!son,  Columbia 
Gollege,  New  York. 

The  following  works  may  be  credited  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  M.A. :  — 

Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  tho  State  of  New  Jersey.  Compiled 
by  P.  W.,  fol.  1784. 

Rules  of  Latin  Prosody  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  12mo,  New  York,  1810. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody,  12mo,  New 
York,  n.d. 

Adam's  Roman  Antiquities  [edited  by  P.  W.], 
8vo,  Now  York,  1814. 

Sallust  [edited  by  P.  W.],  12mo,  New  York, 
n.d. 

Compendium  of  Greek  Prosodv,  12mo,  New 
York,  1817. 

Adam's  Roman  Antiquities  [edited  and'  re- 
vised by  P.  W.,  with  addition],  8vo,  New  York, 
1826. 

Witih  the  exception  of  the  "Acts,"  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  I  am  not,  aware  of  the 
occurrence  o>f  any  of  this  author's  work  in  tho 
libraries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  list  is 
compiled  from  Alliibono,  etc.  I  consider  his 
letter  bo  Dr  Boiaittio  most  interesting,  ami  its 
publication  in  those  columns  exemplifies  their 
permanent  value  in  looa,l  history. 

K.  J. 

The  Jacobite  Skirmish  at  Inverurie. 

In  Aberdeenshire,  Lord  Low  is  Gordon,  the 
bluff  sailor  brother  of  (he  Duko  of  Gordon, 
had,  since  his  return  from  Edinburgh  on 
October  25  [1746],  been  engaged  in  the  (ask  of 
trying  to  raise  the  Duke's  tenantry  for  (he 
Prince's  service.  The  (ask  was  one  <>f  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Gordon, 
although  his  sympathies  wore  undoubtedly  with 

the  Stuarts,  preferred  to  remain,  outwardly  at 
least,  neutral.    He  was  very  ill  a(  (lie  time  of 


his  'brother's  visit,  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
him  to  excuse  himself  from  any  active  exertions 
either  on  one  side  or  tho  other,  and  for  tho 
same  reason  he  was  able  to  refuse,  without  any 
appearance  of  political  bias,  hia  consent  to  an 
interview  with  Lord  Lewis  and  his  Jacobite 
friends.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  Duke's 
apathy  and  the  preaching  of  the  Presbyterian 
divines,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  managed  to  raise 
two  well-equipped  regiments  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  the  command  of  which 
bo  gave  to  Moir  of  Stoncywood  and  Gordon  of 
Avochy.  and  he  also  assisted  Francis  Farquhar- 
son  of  Mona.ltrie  in  bringing  out  his  men  for 
the  Prince. 

Monaltrie,  with  his  kinsman  and1  neighbour. 
James  Farquha.rson  of  Balmoral,  had  brought 
thirty  of  the  clan  to  (he  Prince  before  tho 
march  into  England,  and  both  had  returned  to 
their  homes  to  raise  more  men.  The  chief  of 
Clann  Fhearchair  or  Fhionnlaidih  at  (his  period 
was  old  John  Farouharson  of  Invercauhl, 
"Foarch-r  Caisgeach  Liath  "  (Farquhar,  the 
grey-haired  hero),  who  had  acted  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  tho  Mackintosh  battalion  during  tho 
campaign  of  1715.  Having  received  a  pardon 
from  tho  English  Government  for  his  share 
in  that  unfortunate  rising  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  any  further  act  of  hostility 
a/rainst  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  he  not  onlv 
refused  to  come  out  himself  in  1745,  a  refusal 
which  his  /.rreat  r.cre  euffieiently  warranted,  but 
he  also  strictly  forbade  his  son  James  (who  had 
accepted  a  subaltern's  commission  in  tho  Black 
Watch,  and  was  present  at  Prestonpans)  to 
take  the  field  with  the  other  gentlemen  of  his 
clan.  Owing  to  this  cause  many  were  deterred 
from  joining  the  Prince's  army  although  the 
Farquharsons  as  a  wdiole,  in  common  with  tho 
rest  of  Clan  Chat. tan,  wore  "  intensely  Jacohito 
in  thoii*  sympathies,  as  they  had  been  thirty 
years  before."  Balmoral  was  extremely 
annoyed  at  his  chief's  indifference.  Eventually, 
with  somo  assistance  from  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
tho  two  gallkwut  Flarquhaireons  wore  able  to 
raise  a  fine  battalion  of  their  clansmen,  300 
strong,  for  service  under  the  Prince's  standard. 

Tho  raipid  spread  of  Jacobite  enthusiasm 
throughout  Scotland  after  tho  Prince's  successes 
at  Edinburgh,  Prestonpans,  and  Carlisle  be- 
came generally  known,  created  no  little  conster- 
nation in  the  mind  of  the  Lord  President 
[Forbes  of  Cullodon];  one  by  one  those  whom 
ha  had  tried  his  utmost  to  restrain  left  their 
homes  and  went  off  to  join  the  insurgent  army, 
and  every  day  his  self-imposed  duty  became 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  chief 
of  the  Siol  Leoid  [MacLeod  of  Skye]  was,  how- 
over,  a  notable  recruit,  a  brand  snatched  from 
(ho  burning,  a  shining  example  to  all  refractory 
Highlanders,  and  as  such  lie  was  welcomed  to 

tho  Hanoverian  fold  by  the  Lord  President  and 

his     military     colleague     [Lord   Loudon]  with 

much  apparent  warmth  and  appreciation.  Nor 

was  he  allowod  to  remain  long  inactive,  for 
On  tho  same  day  upon  which  Lord  Loudon  de- 
parted on   his  mission   (o  Castle  Pownie.  the 

1) 
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stronghold  of  Lord  Lovat  [December  10th], 
•MacLeod  was  despatched  with  400  of  his  own 
followers  and  another  100  of  die  clan  from 
Assynt,  to  Elgin,  from  whence  he  was  ordered 
to  proceed  eastward  towards  Aberdeen,  and 
endeavour  to  disperse  the  Jacobite  force  which. 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  succeeded  in  raising. 
An  advance  post  of  this  force  had  been  sent  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  but 
as  MacLeod  drew  near,  the  Prince's  men,  fear- 
ing they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers,  retired  to  Aberdeen,  where  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon  quickly  put  himself  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  having  sent  off  an  express 
to  Lord  John  Drummond  and  Farquharson  of 
Monaltrie  requesting  their  co-operation,  he 
awaited  the  further  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Passing  the  Spey  without  opposition,  Mac- 
Leod marched  by  way  of  Cullen,  P>anfF,  and 
Old  Meldrum  to  Inverurie,  where  he  was  joined 
on  Saturday,  December  21st,  by  200  of  the 
clan  Munro,  under  Munro  of  Culcairn,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Lord  Loudon  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  MacLeod  and  a  body  of  Grants  from 
Strathspey  in  suppressing  the  local  rising  of 
Jacobites.  Culcairn  had  taken  the  road  by 
Keith,  at  which  place  he  was  met  by 
Ludoivic  Grant  of  Grant,  with  about  500  of  his 
clansmen,  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  to  join  the  army  of  Prince  Charles; 
when,  however,  they  learned  as  (hey  marched 
through  Strathbogie  the  real  nature  of  their 
errand,  "  they  then  (every  one  of  them)  re- 
fused to  go  a  foot  farther,  and  instantly  went 
home  again." 

Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  been  by  this  time  re- 
inforced by  two  companies  of  Lord  John 
Drummond's  men  from  Montrose,  the  Fnrquhar- 
son  regiment  under  iMonaltric  and  Balmoral, 
and  a  few  small  detachments  raised  by  other 
Jacobite  gentlemen  in  the  district,  ho  that  alto- 
gether ho  was  able  to  muster  a  force  of  be- 
tween 1200  and  1500  men.  The  enemy's 
movements  were  quite  well  known  to  him,  and 
as  Inverurie  was  within  an  easy  march,  he  de- 
termined to  try  conclusions  with  MacLeod  he- 
fore  lie  could  do  the  Prince's  cause  any  injury. 
To  carry  out  this  plan,  Lord  Lewis  selected  a 
picked  body  of  about  900  men,  including  the 
Farquharsons  and  Lord  John  Drummond's  two 
companies,  the  remainder  being  made  up  from 
his  own  regiment.  Dividing  his  men  into  two 
detachments,  ho  left  Aberdeen  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  December  23rd,  one 
detachment  led  by  himself,  Moir  of  Stoncywood, 
and  Monaltrie,  following  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Don,  and  the  other  under  Gordon  of 
Avoehy,  marching  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
by  the  Kintoro  road. 

Tho  attack  was  quite  unexpected  by  MacLeod 
and  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon  that  one  of  his  sent  t  ies,  having  seen  an  ap- 
parently hostile  party  carrying  white  flags  ap- 
proaching through  the  fir  wood  of  Keilh-hall. 
fired  his  musket  and  gave  the  alarm.  It  was 
nearly  dark  bv  this  time,  but  the  moon  was  u|\ 
and  by  its  light  MacLeod  was  able  In  watch  the 


movements  of  his  opponents  and  make  some 
hasty  preparations  for  repelling  the  onslaught. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  station  parties  at 
tho  fords  of  Don  ami  Urie,  and  prevent  if  pos- 
sible Lord  Lewis's  men  from  crossing.  But  the 
Macleods,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  had  no  heart 
for  lighting  against  the  adherents  of  their 
rightful  King,  and  purposely  refrained  from 
doing  more  injury  than  they  could  help.  They 
lined  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  and  fired  a 
few  shots,  by  which  one  or  two  Jacobites  were 
killed  and  wounded,  when,  finding  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  they  made  a 
brief  stand,  and  then  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  Strathbogie,  and  the  following  day  retired 
across  the  Spey  to  Elgin,  from  whence  many 
returned  to  their  own  homes.  The  Munros 
were  probably  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and, 
if  ono  contemporary  writer  may  bo  credited, 
they  took  no  share  in  the  action,  "  for  upon 
hearing  the  first  Platoon,  they  ficd  out  of  their 
Quarters  in  the  greatest  confusion,  some  one 
Way  and  some  another."  The  number  of 
casualties  was  not  great.  At  the  most  no  more 
than  14  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
wounded  did  not  exceed  60.  Between  40  and 
50  prisoners,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors  among  whom  were  a  son  of  Gordon 
of  Ardoeh,  Forbes  of  Edit,  Maifckmd  of  Pit- 
richie,  and  Professor  John  Chalmers  of  Al  er- 
deen  University. 

Having  thus  successfully  dispersed  his  antag- 
onists, Lord  Lewis  Gordon  took  possession  of 
tho  village,  and  on  the  following  morning  he 
despatched  a  strong  party  to  Strcthbogic  in 
tho  hope  of  cutting  off  MacLeod's  retreat  be- 
fore he  reached  the  Spey.  But  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  detachment,  learning  as  he  ad- 
vanced that  the  enemy  had  recroe«ed  the  river, 
returned  to  Inverurie;  and  on  December  26lli 
tho  whole  force  marched  for  Aberdeen,  from 
whence,  after  a  short  stay  to  collect  his  men. 
Lord  Lewis  set  out  for  Perth,  where  the  army 
under  Lord  John  Drummond  and  Viscount 
Strnthallan  was  now  assembled  in  considerable 
strength.— "  Tho  Life  and  Adventures  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,"  by  \Y.  1  h  ummoiid 
Norie. 

A  Cordon  at  Calais. 

In  his  "Eminent  English  Men  and  Women 
in  Paris  (1800-1850).  by  M.  Roper  Ikmfcl  rte 
Manvel  (just  published  by  Mr  Nutt),  after  re- 
ferring  to  George  BrummelTs  stay  at  Calais, 
says: — 

"Many  others  of  lesser  fame  here  ended 
lives  that  had  formerly  l>een  brilliant  or  joy- 
ous, and  the  list  of  the  London  celebrities  who 
came  to  Calais  to  find  quiet  and  oblivion  would 
bo  long.  Such  was  OHO  who  lived  in  the 
KUC  dos  Mareehaux,  one  Gordon,  better  known 

by  hi.s  assumed  name  of  Jemmy  Urquhurt,  on 
unparalleled  eccentric;  who  had  run  through 
several  inheritances.   Sometimes  in  funds,  but 

more  frequently  in  difficulties,  it  was  a  problem 
where  his  re^ouret^  came  from.    Further,  this 
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Jemmy  Urqulhart  indulged  in  various  odd  lik- 
ings, not  the  least  peouliair  of  which,  was  his 
passion  for  being  present  at  executions,  lie 
carried  his  mania  so  far  as  to  collect  in  his 
own  house  numbers  of  chains,  fetters,  and 
hangmen's  ropes,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
he  devoted  assiduous  attention  to  the  art  of 
cooking." 

The  writer  adds  that  Jemmy  Urquhart,-  '*'  wiho 
inadvertently  broke  his  neck  one  evening  on 
the  stairs  of  his  dwelling  in  the  Riue  des 
Miarechaux,"  breathed  his  last  at  Calais. 

J.  M.  B. 

The  Kirk  and  an  Earl. 

George,  6th  Earl  and  1st  Marquess  of  Iluntly, 
was  a  painful  and  festering  sore  to  the  hearts 
of  the  brethren  of  the  newly  established  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  They  often  prayed  for  him,  end 
at  other  times  cast  him  out,  consigning  him  to 
Satan. 

In  1566,  Queen  Mary  revoked  the  attainder 
pronounced  against  thy  5th  Earl,  and  restored 
the  son  to  the  family  honours  and  estates. 
Jamc3  VI.  conferred  on  him  the-  dignity  of 
marquess. 

The  Eari  was  the  recognised  head  and  leader 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north. 

In  Eebruary,  1587,  the  Confession  of  Faith 
war,  signed  by  the  King,  Regent,  lluntlv,  ana 
others. 

In  1588  the  Earl  married  Lady  Henrietta 
Stewart,  diaughtor  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  The 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  ordained  that  the 
marriage  should  be  proclaimed  on  his  agreeing 
to  subscribe  certain  articles  of  religion;  and 
the  Archbishop  Adamson  of  St  Andrews  and 
others  were  inhibited  from  celebrating  it  until 
ho  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith;  but  the 
archbishop-  solemnised  the  marriage  on  July  21, 
1588,  disobeying  the  injunction.  In  his  recan- 
tation, the  archbishop  confessed — "  1  mairied 
the  Erie  of  Quntlio  contra:'  the  Kirk's  com- 
mand, without  the  confession  of  his  faith o  and 
profession  of  the  sinceir  doctrine  of  the  Word. 
I  repent  and  cmves  God  pardone." 

In  1588  the  Assembly  complained  to  the  King 
that  the  discipline  was  sit  at  nought,,  the 
ministers  and  office-bearers  shamefully  abused 
"themselves  beggcrit  and  their  families  hun- 
gorit "  ;  that  the  laws  against  idolatry  and 
vice  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  were  not 
enfo  rced,  and  among  the  facts  alleged  is  this — 
"The  Abbacie  of  Dumfcrling  gine  to  the  Eric 
of  Iluntly,  quherunto  he  and  the  papists  with 
him  resorts."  At  the  same  time  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  was  empowered  to  call  before 
them  all  aipostats,  papists,  or  other  enemies, 
including  Lordl  lluntlv. 

In  1592  the  Earl  burned  Donibristlo  and  killed 
thp  Earl  of  Moray,  and  1ho  Assembly  com- 
manded the  Presbytery  of  Proehin  to  proceed 
against  him  t'heirefor. 

The  Synod  of  Fife,,  in  September,  1593,  took 
ui>  the  matter,  "ox  proprio  motu,"  owing  to 
"the  impunitio  and  oversight  of  the  King," 
and  after  weighing  the  matter  gravejy,  unani- 
mously pronounced  sentence  of  cxeotnmunicn* 
tion  against  U'JO  rC<U'l  and  others,  shutting  litem 


out  from  the  Communion  and  privileges  of  tho 
faithful  and  dolivormg  them  to  Satan.  On  9th 
May  following,  the  General  Assembly  ratified 
this  sentence,  ordaining  all  tho  pastors  in  tho 
realm  to  intimate  the  same  solemnly  in  their 
kirks.  The  eairl  was  also  baniehed,  and  his 
titles  and  estates  forfeited. 
_  In  1594  the;  Kirk  submitted  to  the  Kin?  a 
list  cf  dangers  to  the  true  religion,  His 
Majesty's  person  and  crown,  and  the  liberty  of 
tho  realm  arising  from,  among  other  causes, 
the  erection  of  the  idolatrie  of  the  mass  at 
various,  places,  including  the  Earl  of  Huntly's 
house  of  Strathbogy  and  Auld  Aberdeen. 

In  1596  Lady  Iluntly,  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  made  offer  to  the  Synod  of  Moray 
inter  alia  to  commune  and  confer  with  any 
ministers  who  might  be  appointed,  and  if 
percuiaded  in  his  conscience  to  leave  tlx;  Papacy, 
that  he  should  embrace  the  true  religion  pro- 
fessed in  the  realm.  The  King  also  requested 
tho  Assembly  to  instruct  the  ministric  in  the 
north,  and  if  lie  satiufy  them,  to  absolve  him. 
Com.mirsion  vaj  accordingly  given  by  the 
AssomiLIy  in  March,  1597,  to"  the  Presbytery  of 
Moray  and  Aberdeen  and  certain"  other 
ministers  to  confer  vvilia  the  earl,  and  ordained 
them  to  report  answers  to  ten  conditions  and 
articles  given  them  for  that  purpose.  These 
articles_  provided  for  and  fixed  the  earl's  place 
of  residence,  his  religious  instruction,  his 
jojnmg  the  Church,  obeying  its  discipline, 
putting  all  Jesuits  and  priests  out  of  his  house 
and  lands,  to  swear  and  sign  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  humbly  satisfy  in  the  Ki<-k  of  Aber- 
deen, show  penitence  and  make  compensation  for 
tho  murder  of  the  Earl  of  {Moray,  forgive  all  who 
halve  offended  and  are  at  deadly  feud  with  him, 
p:ovid.e  sufficient  stipend  for  his  kirks,  acknow- 
ledge his  faults,  and  that  he  would  keep  a 
minister  in  hie  hor.ee  continually.  Satisfaction 
was  given  by  the  earl  on  ©very  point,  and  the 
Assembly  in  May,  1597,  ordained  the  com- 
missioners to  see  the  promises  kept,  ami  after 
the  confession  had  lx-en  solemnly  sworn  to  and 
subscribed,  pomanoo  done  in  the"  Kirk  of  Aber- 
deen, God's  mercy  craved  for  the  Earl  of 
Moray's  slaughter,  the  sentence  of  absolution 
should  l>e  granted,  and  his  lordship  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  All  this  was 
done  accordingly,  and  the  following  winter  fie 
was  restored  by  Parliament  to  the  family 
honours  and  estates. 

In  1601,  among  the  causes  of  defection  from 
the  true  religion,  is  stated  neglect  in  planting 
pastors  at  chief  places,  such  as  the 
Royal  t  households,  tile  Earl  of  Huntly's.  ctc. 
Inquiries  were  also  directed  to  be  made  as  to 
how  far  the  earl  had  fulfilled  his  promises,  and 
from  the  report  given  in  the  following  year  it 
appears  he  had  neither  provided  ministers  for 
his  Churches,  nor  attended  the  Parish  Church, 

nor  was  his  conscience  clear  on  some  of  the  con- 
troverted heads  of  religion.  The  Assembly  sp 
pointed  a  minister  to  live  with  him  for  a  quart*  r 

of  a  year  to  instruct  and  confirm  himself,  his 
wife,  children  and  family   in  (he  true  fear  of 
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God  and  sincere  religion.  His  lordship  got  quit 
of  this  incumbent  in  three  days. 

In  1602  the  Synod  of  Fife  represented  that 
the  earl  gave  no  token  of  tho  profession  of  the 
truth,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

In  1604  the  brethren  of  the  north  complained 
that  the  earl  -vexed  them  with  his  proud  popcrie. 
Thereafter,  in  respect  of  his  continuance  and 
indurate  superstition  of  papistrio  and  idolatrie, 
the  Synods  of  Aberdeen  and  Mora.y  raised  an- 
other  process  of  excommunication  and  censure, 
but  final  sentence  was  delayed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  hope  of  amendment,  and  turning  to  the 
true  faith.  The  Assembly  in  1608  resolved  to 
pronounce  sentence  at  a  subsequent  diet.  A 
supplication  by  his  lordship  was  then  presented 
bv  John  Gordon  of  Buckie,  craving  time  within 
which  ho  would  satisfie  the  Kirk,  or  find  security 
to  avoid  the  country.  The  request  was  con- 
sidered frivolous,  and  in  noways  inclining  to 
obedience  and  satisfaction.  The  Commissioners 
from  Aberdeen  produced  a  bond  by  the  earl 
dated  30th  June.  1608,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  Kirk  bv  communicating  be- 
fore the  17th  July.  The  Moderator  thereupon 
pronounced  sentence  in  most  solemn  form,  end 
ordained  it  to  be  intimated  in  all  the  Kirks  of 
the  realm :  and  the  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Morav  were  inhibited  from  receiving  any  offers 
of  satisfaction  without  consent  of  the  Assemblv. 
Tn  1610  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  Arch- 
bishop Snottiswood  visited  the  earl  at  Stirling 
by  the  King's  authority  to  convert  bun,  "but 
that  ill  spirit  of  poperic  will  not  bo  cast  out  by 
Scevas  Sons." 

In  Atigust,  1616,  Mr  John  Gordon  of  Buckie 
presented  to  the  Assembly  a  petition  from  the 
marauesfl,  also  letters  from  the  King  and  from 
tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  showing  that  the 
Archbishop  had  granted  absolution  to 
him,  but  the  Assembly  insisted 
that  he  must  appear  personally 
on  21st  August  and  testify  his  conformity. 
His  lordship  did  so,  when  he  declared  his  sor- 
row and  grief  that  ho  had  lain  so  long  under 
tho  fearful  sentence,  and  faithfully  promised 
before  God  to  profess  and  abide  by  the  true 
religion;  to  communicate  as  soon  ns  required 
and  so  continue;  to  oauiso  his  children,  ser- 
vants, and  domestics  to  bo  obedient  to  the 
discipline  of  the  kirk  and  regularly  attend  if  ; 
not  to  receive  papists,  Jesuits,  or  priests  in  his 
house,  and  put  them  out  of  his  bounds;  and 
allow  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  he  then 
and  tihero  signed;  and  declared  that  he  did  so 
with  an  honest  heart  without  any  equivocation, 
reservation,  or  subterf  ivge  devised  by  tho 
Romish  Kirk.  He  also  promised  to  plant  his 
kirks,  and  to  pa}7  the  stipends  of  the  ministers; 
whereupon  the  moderator  absolved  him.  and 
received  him  again  into  the  ehurclh.  His  Lord- 
shin,  however,  again  lapsed. 

Charles  T.  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews  to  spare  the  Marquess  a  while  till  ho 
should  get  bettor  resolution  of  his  doubts,  anil 
in  1629  sent  instr-ulctions  to  the  olevv  in  Scot- 
land to  'use  Ihim  with  discretion,  ondonvouving 
by  fair  moans  to  roelaim  hint  to  the  professed 
religion,  not  to  process  him  without   fust  ac- 


quainting His  Majesty;  and  if  the  Marquess 
should  give  offence  by  insolence  and  contempt 
undertaking  not  to  suffer  the  least  wrong  in 
that  kind.  No  farther  steps  have  been  traced, 
and  it  is  said  the  old  nobleman  passed  to  rest 
a  true  son  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  ministers  also  complained  of  Lady 
Huntly,  and  in  1596  asked  the  King  to  charge 
her  to  go  south,  and  reside  in  St  Andrews. 
The  King  informed  them  that  she  was  to  come 
to  the  baptism  of  his  daughter,  and  was  a  <:ood 
discreet  lady,  to  which  the  ministers  replied 
that  i.f  &!bc  did  come  the  pulpits  Could  not  but 
sound  against  it.  Among  the  offences  in  the 
Royal  Household  were  enumerated  the  soc-iety 
kept  by  the  Queen,  her  not  going  to  church, 
and  "nicht  walking,  balling,  etc.,  ami  such 
lyke,"  among  her  gentlewomen.  In  1600  she 
was  ordered  to  be  summoned  to  swear  and 
sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, and  in  1601  another  complaint 
was  made  to  the  King  of  her  continual  resi- 
dence and  entertainment  in  His  Majesty's 
Court  and  company,  where  she,  a  professed 
papist,  had  the  government  of  the  Queen's 
person,  or  chief  attendance  on  and  Care  of 
nor. 


Queries. 


929.  Donald  Farqutiarsox  of  Atchri- 
AdiAN. — Earquh  arson  was  a  captain  in  tho 
Jacobite  army  in  the  '45,  and  was  "  very  active 
in  raising  men,"  as  is  staled  in  the  List  of 
Persons  in  the  Rebellion  and  shown  by  his 
letter  of  February,  1746,  to  Stoneywood. 
printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Spalding  Club  Mis- 
oellany.  In  the  List  of  Rebels  forwarded  by 
the  Elgin  District  Supervisor  of  Exeif*  some 
timo  after  May,  1746,  he  is  said  to  be  "at 
home,"  and  in  a  pedigree  of  the  family  in  my 
possession  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  lie  "died 
before  1766,  perhaps  in  France." 

Can  any  definite  information  be  given  con- 
cerning his  proceedings  after  1746  and  os  to 
when  and  -where  ho  died?  His  widow,  Maria 
Burnett^  died  at  Banff  in  1795.  Donald  was 
"of  Auchriachan,''  not  "younger,*'  as  R.  IV 
W.  (vol.  iii.,  p.  315)  has  it.  There  is  a  "  Donald 
Farquharson,  junior,  Achriac han."  in  the  Elgin 
Supervisor's  List,  but  I  do  not  know  who  he 
was.  A.  M.  M. 

930.  Jamks  MACPHER30K  Cordon-  (of  LlM 

— Writing  from  West  Norfolk  Street,  London, 
May  28,  1810,  to  John  For  bos,  secretary  to 
the  Marquis  of  YYellosley,   the  brother  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
said  (Add.  MSS.,  B.M.,  37,292  f.  28):  — 

"  Dear  Foi"l>es— You  will  oblige  me  much  if 
you  can  procure  a  letter  of  reconuuendation  to 

the  Honblo.   Henry   YYolloley  [brother  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  croatca  Baron  Cbwtaf 
in  1828]  for  Mr  James  MaonUoraon  Gordon, 
who  sofas  olf  for  Clidu  on  Friday  next  [June  1], 
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and  wishes  to  have  a  licence,  to  trade  to  Lima, 
which,  ho  has  informed  me,  will  bo  easily  ob- 
tained by  Mr  Wellesley  speaking  in  his  favour 
to  the  Rulers  of  Spain  [to  which  he  had  been 
made  Envoy,  January  6,  1810 J. — I  am,  yours 
sincerely,  Gordon." 

Who  was  James  Maophcrson  Gordon,  and 
what  became  of  him? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

931.  Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace."— Can  any 
reader  supply  mo  with  information  of  any  other 
odition  of  Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace,"  printed  in 
Aberdoen  or  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  addition 
to  the  edition  printed  by  Edward  Raban,  1630 ; 
also  Hamilton's  Modern  Version,  printed  by 
John  Botlo  in  1774,  and  ono  'by  King,  Aberdeen 
and  Peterhead,  1842? 

J.  F.  Miller. 

United  Free  Church, 
Millorston,  Glasgow. 


Hnswers. 


570.  Donald  Farquharson,  Bandley.— Tho 
query  of  "  R.  D."  on  19th  October,  1910,  was 
answered  to  some  extent  by  "  C.  G."  on  the 
26th,  and  on  9t:h  December  following  (Vol.  III. 
p.  315)  an  inquiry  was  made  by  "  R.  D.  W.",  to 
which  apparently  no  answer  has  been  given. 
It  may  not  be  too  late  to  say  something  now. 
1  do  not  think  that  Donald  F.  in  Bandley,  after- 
wards in  Hatton  of  Skene  and  Lairshill,  who 
died  before  September,  1753,  could  have  been 
identical  with  Donald  F.  of  Audhriachan  (as 
to  whom  I  send  a  query).  He  seems  moro 
likely  to  have  been  a  coil  of  Charles  F.  in  Ban- 
dodcl,  of  the  Tullyoairn  family.  This  Donald, 
son  of  Charles,  ;married  a  daughter  of  the  Laiid 
of  .Skene,  and  under  the  name  of  Daanel— fre- 
quently used  for  Donald—  \s  found  residing  in 
the  parish  of  Skene  in  July,  1734,  when  he 


claims  to  bo  solo  heir  and  nearest  of  kin  to  his 
son  Peter  (Aberdeen  T.C.  Records).  In  1742 
Daniel  F.  in  Lawshill  [Lairshill] — almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  person — makes  an  application 
concerning  a  son  George,  who  had  died  at  sea. 
In  tho  Brouchdearg  MS.,  however,  there  is  no 
Georgo  in  the  family  of  Donald,  son  of  Charles 
in  Bandodcl.  The  names  given  arc  Charles, 
John,  and  Peter,  but  the  MS.  may  be  wrong. 
Lairshill  is  in  the  parish  of  Firitray,  and  "R.  D." 
might!  perhaps  obtain  some  information  from 
the  records  of  that  parish.  On  7th  July,  1790. 
a  Margaret  F.  residing  in  Aberdeen,  us  served 
heir  of  provision  general  to  her  grandfather, 
John  F.  in  Lairsihill — possibly  Donalds  son. 

A.  M.  M. 

921.  (Miss  Forres'  Farewell  to  Banff.— 
Tho  John  Hamilton  who  wrote  this  song  was  a 
musio  teacher  and  nniriio  seller  at  24  .North 
Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh.  He  dipd,  23rd 
September,  1814,  in  his  53rd  year.  It  was  quite 
a  common  practice  with  our  musicians  to  adapt 
or  rearrange  old  ains,  and  then  give  them  new 
names,  and  wo  find  Hamilton  doing  the  same. 
His  "  Up  i'  the  morning  early  "  equals  the  older 
air  "Cold  and  Raw,"  "Go  to  Berwick,  Johnnie," 
equals  "A  Northern  Catch"  or  "  Ise  gae  wi' 
thee,  my  sweet  Peggy  ":  — "  Mi^s  Forbes'  Fare- 
well to  Banff"  is  -set  to  an  air  of  that  name 
composed  by  a  Banff  musician  from  an  older 
strain  "Shannon's  flowery  banks,"  and  that  in 
turn  from  a  still  older  song  "Down  by  tho 
greenwood  sae  bonny  0."  Tho  Banff  musician 
no  doubt  named  his  setting  as  a  compliment  to 
some  fair  patron,  a  practice  very  common  with 
composers,  and  well  known  to  all  conversant 
with  Scots  music,  and  carrying  no  significance 
beyond  the  compliment. 

Hamilton  is  best  known  from  his  additions  to 
Burns'  "O'  a1  the  airts"  and  Hector  Macncill'a 
"  Dinna  think,  boniiie  lassie."  lie  was  a  man 
of  great  taste  and  judgment  in  music  and 
song. 

w. 
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No.  257.— March  21,  1913. 


Cruickshank's  Bursary. 

It  has  been  said  that  Parliamentary  papers 
take  a  high  position  in  the  classes  of  useful 
and  interesting  publications.  The  evidence  Led 
before  a  select  committee  in  1819  gives  in- 
structive information  of  how  tho  Aberdeen 
Town  Council  dealt  with  the  bursary  mortified 
by  Mr  William  Cruickshank  for  the  Grammar 
School.  The  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  the  Town 
Council  were  destined  to  burgesses'  eons  without 
any  limitation.  In  1790  ono  of  the  baillies 
applied  for  the  bui\s>ary  for  one  of  his  sons, 
and  got  it.  It  was  tenable  for  five  years.  In 
1795  the  bailhe  made  a  similar  application  for 
another  son,  and  the  bursary  was  again  granted 
to  him  for  five  years.  In  1800  the  baiiiie's 
application  was  renewed,  and  the  bursary 
awarded  to  another  son  for  the  samo  period 
oi  five  years.  And  in  addition  the  donor 
ordained  £20  to  be  given  to  the  burears  when 
tho  bur&aries  expired.  One  family  thus 
monopolised  tho  bursary  for  15  years,  and,  in 
addition,  £60  of  donations.  It  was  worth  some- 
thing to  bo  a  magistrate  of  Aberdeen  in  these  . 
days. 

George  Gordon,  Mathematician- 

In  the  early  part  of  tho  18th  century  there 
was  a  busy  mathematician  named  Gcorgo  Gor- 
don. Can  any  reader  tell  me  anything  about 
him  and  whether  ho  wrote  all  the  following 
books? — 

"  llemarks  upon  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  as 
proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia 
Phiiosophiae  Naturalis,  and  by  Dr  Gregory  m 
his  Principia  Astronomia  Physieac,  wherein  the 
fallacies  of  the  pretended  Mathematical  Demon- 
strations, by  which  those  authors  support  that 
Philosophy  are  clearly  laid  open;  and  the 
Philosophy  itself  fully  proved  to  be  false  and 
absurd,  both  by  Mathematical  and  Physical  De- 
monstration." By  George  Gordon,  London, 
printed  by  W.  W.  and  sold  by  Andrew  Pell  and 
Gcorgo  Strahan  in  Cornhill  [to  other  book.selleis, 
including  thrco  booksellers  in  Oxford],  1719 ; 
l2mo.,  162  pp. 

"  A  cornpleat  diwoovory  of  a  method  of  ob- 
serving tho  Longitude  at  Sea."  By  George  Gor- 
don, Gent.,  London.  Printed  for  tho  author  and 
sold  by  G.  Strahan  at  tho  Golden  Ball  in  Cornhill 
[and  others],  25th  March  1724:  8vo. ;  32  pp. 

In  a  prefatory  note  tho  author  says: — "'This 
method,  all  but  tho  particular  description  of  tho 
instrument  which  I  had  not  then  made,  I  pro- 
posed to  tho  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  encouraging  of  the  Longitude 
at  Sea,  the  16th  of  December,  1719.  [  .-hall 
neither  complain  that  I  had  no  assistance  from 
thom,  nor  endeavour  to  show  at  this  timo  by 


whoso  fault  it  was  so ;  but  only  say  that  I  hope 
and  oxpect  that  they  will  now  act  in  this  affair, 
as  their  duty  to  their  country,  which  has  in- 
trusted them  with  this  matter,  requires  at  their 
hands.  I  shall  with  all  possible  speed  provide 
a  proper  place  and  give  publick  advertisement 
of  it,  whero  attendance  shall  be  given  to  show 
tho  instruments^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if 
any  person  pleases  to  call  or  send  for  me  at  Mr 
Graeme's  house,  the  Green  Door,  over  against 
tho  Three  Pidgeons,  in  Bukherhall  Lane,  Ncw- 
gato  Street,  I  shall  wait  on  him  at  that  place 
whenever  he  pleases  with  the  instruments  anJ 
show  him  them." 

"  An  introduction  to  geography,  astronomy, 
and  dialling,  containing  the  most  useful  elements 
of  the  said  sciences  adapted  to  the  meanest 
capacity  by  the  de.-cription  and  u^e  of  the  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  globes,  with  an  introduction 
to  chronology  "  ;  by  Gcorgo  Gordon:  London, 
printed  and  sold  by  J.  Senex  at  the  Globe, 
against  .St  Drunstan's  Church,  Pleet  Street  ;  G. 
Strahan  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  YY.  and  J. 
Innys,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  J.  Osborne  and 
T.  Longman,  in  Pater-nostcr  Row  ;  C.  King  in 
Westminster  Hall;  and  by  the  author;  1726; 
11  plates  :  8vo.  ;  pp.  viii.  +  188  +  "  A  Compcnd 
of  Chronology,"  40  pp.,  paged  separately.  De- 
dicated to  Sir  Robert  Walpolo. 

"  Dictionarium  Britannicum,  a  more  cornpleat 
universal  etymological  English  Dictionary  than 
any  extant."  Collected  by  several  hand's:  the 
mathematical  part  by  G.  Gordon;  the  whole  re- 
vised by  N.  Bailey,  London;  published  by  T. 
Cox,  at  the  Lamb,  under  the  Royal  Exchange, 
1730.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  tho 
dedication  being  signed  by  George  Gordon  and 
then  Nat.  Bailey  ;  folio. 

"  Do  Natura  Rcrum  Quacstiones  Philoso- 
phicao  "  :  autore  Georgio  Gordono  :  Glasgow,  A. 
A.  Stalker  and  R.  and  A.  Foulis,  Edinburgh, 
1758:  8vo.,  pp.  223:  written  in  Latin. 

"A  New  English  Dictionary,  particularly  con- 
structed to  bo  adapted  to  the  instruction  und 
improvement  of  those  who  have  not  had  tho 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education."  By  1).  Bellamy, 
gent..  Mr  Gordon,  and  other  authors  of  the 
newest  guide  to  tho  English  tongue.  London. 
J.  Fuller,  1762. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Cuzco  and  the  Land  of  the  Incns. 

Our  way  to  Cuzco  lay  up  a  wide  lateral 
valley,  enclosed  by  green  hills,  well  cultivated 
and  studded  ■with  populous  villages,  near  one 
of  which  can  bo  denpried  the  nuns  of  a  largo 
ancient  building  which  tradition  attributes  to 
til i o  Inea  Yiracocha.  The  vale  has  an  air  of 
peace  and  primitive  quiet,  secluded  and  re- 
mote, as  of  a  peaceful  land  where  nothing  h.nl 
ever  happened.  At  last,  as  the  mountains  be- 
gin to  close  in.  the  end  of  the  journey  eoinca 
in  sight  ;  and  here  under  steep  hills  enclosing  ;i 
basin-shaped  hollow  —  w  hat  in  Peru  i>»  Called 
a  bolson— lies  Ouzoo,  the  sacred  City  of  tie 
Sun. 

Ousoo  belongs  to  that  class  of  historic  cities 

which  have  onoo  been  capitals  of  k::    dt    i  Slid 
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retain  traoes  of  their  ancient  glory,  a  class 
which  includes  Moscow  and  Krakau,  Throndh- 
jem  and  Upsala,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  and 
Winchester,  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Bagdad  and 
Toledo  and  Granada,  a  class  from  whidh  im- 
perial  Delhi  has  now  just  emerged  to  recover 
its  former  rank.  And  Cuzco  was  the  capital  of 
an  empire  vaster  than  was  ruled  from  any  of 
those  famous  seats  of  power,  the  centre  of  a 
religion  and  a  dominion  which  stretched  south-  . 
ward  from  the  Equator  for  2000  miles  and  cm- 
braced  nearly  all  that  there  was  of  whatever 
approached  civilisation  in  the  South  American 
Continent. 

Every  traveller  is  familiar  with  the  experience 
of  finding  that  the  reality  of  some  spot  on 
which  his  imagination  has  dwelt  is  unlike  what 
it  had  pictured.  I  had  fancied  a  walled  city 
visible  from  afar  on  a  high  plain,  with  a  soli- 
tary citadel  bill  towering  above  _  it.  But 
Cuzco  lies  inconspicuous,  with  its  houses 
huddled  close  in  its  .bolson  at  a  point  where 
three  narrow  glens  descend  from  the  table- 
land above,  their  torrents  meeting  in  it  or 
just  below  it;  and  no  buildings  arc  seen,  ex- 
cept a  few  square  church  towers,  till  you  aro 
at  its  gates.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  slope, 
the  streets  straight,  except  where  the  courso 
of  a  torrent  forces  them  to  curve,  and  many  ot 
them  too  narrow  for  vehicles  to  pass  one  an- 
other, but  vehicles  are  so  few  that  this  docs  not 
matter.  They  aro  paved  with  cobble  stones  so 
largo  and  rough  that  the  bed  of  many  a  moun- 
tain brook  is  smoother,  and  in  the  middle  there 
is  an  open  gutter  into  which  every  kind  of  filth 
is  thrown,  so  that  the  city  from  end  to  end  is 
filled  with  smells  too  horrible  for  description. 
Cologne,  as  Coleridge  described  it  a  century 
ago,°and  tho  most  fetid  cities  of  Southern  Italy 
aro  fragrant  in  comparison.  The  houses, 
solidly  'built  of  stone,  are  enclosed  in  small, 
square  courtyards  surrounded  by  rude  wooden 
galleries.  Many  have  two  stories,  with  bal- 
conies also  of  wood  in  front,  and  a  few  show 
handsome  gateways,  with  the  arms  of  some 
Spanish  family  carved  on  the  lintel  stone.  Ono 
such  bears  the  effigies  of  the  four  Pizarro 
Mothers,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  the  terrible  Francisco  himself  when 
he  lived  here. 

But  the  impressive  features  of  the  oity  are  its 
squares.  Tho  groat  Plaza,  a  part  of  the  im- 
mense open  space  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the,  ancient,  lima  town,  wants  the  trees  and 
flower  beds  of  tho  squares  of  Lima  and  An  quipa. 
But  its  ample  proportions,  with  three  remark- 
able churches  oopupying  two  sides  of  it,  and  the 
fortress  hill  of  Sacsahuaman  frowning  over  it, 
give  it  an  air  of  dignity.  Tim  two  smaller 
plazas,  that  called  Cue  i  pat  a  and  that  of  San 
Francisco,  are  loss  regular,  but  rudely  pictur- 
esque, with  arcades  on  two  sides  of  them,  and 
quaint  old  houses  of  varying  heights,  painted 
in  blue,  .and  bearing  in  front  balconies  frail  with 
ago.  The  older  Spanish  colonial  towns,  in- 
ferior  as  they  a.ro  in  refinements  of  nrchiteo* 
tural  detail  to  tho  ancient  cities  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  have  nevertheless  for  us  a  certain  charm 


of  strangeness,  intensified,  in  the  case  of  Cuzco, 
by  tho  sense  of  all  the  changes  they  have  wit- 
nessed. 

♦  #*#*« 

Now  let  us  turn  from  tho  Cuzco  of  the  last 
three  and  a  half  centauries  back  to  the  old«m 
time  and  see  w  hat  rem  i ins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  tho  Sun  and  of  the  Inofls,  his  children.  It 
is  worth  while  to  do  so,  for  here,  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  South  America,  there  is  some- 
thing that  hclpa  the  traveller  to  recall  a  society 
and  a  religion  so  unlike  the  present  that  it 
seems  half  mythic.  Whoever  has  read,  as  moH 
of  us  did  in  our  boyhood,  of  the  marvels  of  tho 
Peruvian  Empire  which  Pizarro  destroyed, 
brings  an  ardent  curiosity  to  the  central  scat  of 
that  empire,  and  expects  to  find  many  a  monu- 
ment of  its  glories. 

Tho  reality  is  disappointing,  yet  it  is  im- 
pressive. One  learns  more  from  a  little  seeing 
than  from  reading  many  books.  As  our  ex- 
pectation* had  'been  unduly  raised,  it  is  right 
to  give  this  reality  with  some  little  exactness 
of  dciia.il.  The  interest  of  the  remains  lies  en- 
tirely in  what  they  tell  us  about  their  builders, 
for  there  is  nothing  beautiful,  nothing  truly 
artistic  to  describe.  The  traces  of  the  Inoas  to 
be  seen  in  Cuzco,  and,  indeed,  anywhere  in 
Peru,  are  all  of  one  kind  only.  They  aro 
Walls.  No  statue,  no  painting.  No  remains 
of  a  Complete  roofed  building,  either 
temple  or  palace;  nothing  but  ruins, 
and  mostly  fragmentary  ruins.  The  besom 
of  .Spanish  destruction  swept  clean.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  old  religion  had  to 
perish :  priests  and  friars  took  care  of  that. 
As  for  other  buildings,  it  did  not  occur  to 
anybody  to  spare  them.  Even  in  Italy,  not 
long  before  Pizarro's  day.  a  man  so  cultivated 
as  Popo  Julius  11.  knocked  about  the  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  remarkable  build- 
ings of  ancient  Home  when  they  interfered 
with  his  plans  of  building. 

Butt  the  walls  of  Cuzco  are  remarkable.  They 
arc  unique  memorials,  not  only  of  power  and 
persistence,  but  in  a  certain  way  of  skill  also, 
not  in  decorative  art,  for  of  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  left,  but  of  a  higfti  degree  of 
expertness  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  together 
of  enormous  blocks.  Most  of  the  streets  of 
tho  modern  city  follow  the  lines  of  ancient  pre- 
Conquest  streets,  and  in  many  of  these  there 
arc  long  stretches  of  wall  from  six  to  eight 
to  16  or  18  feet,  in  height  so  entirely  Ullliko 
Spanish  buildings  that  their  luca  origin  is  un- 
questionable. W  ey  are  of  various  typos,  each 
of  which  probably  belongs  to  an  epoch  of  its 
own.  The  most  frequent,  and  apparently  tho 
latest,  type  shows  very  large  blocks  of  a  dark 
grey  rock,  a  syenite  or  trachyte,  out  to  a  uni- 
form rectangular  oblong  form,  the  outer  faces, 
which  are  nearly  smooth  ami  slightly  convex, 
being  cut  in  towards  the  joinings  of  ti  e  other 
stones.  Tho  blocks  are  fitted  together  with 
the  utmost  care,  so  close  to  one  another  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that  a  knife  can  sel- 
dom he  inserted  between  them.  The  walls 
which  they  muivO  .slope  reiy  slightZj  backward, 
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and,  in  most  cases,  tlbe  stones  are  smaller  in 
the  mpper  layers  than  in  the  lower.  Two  such 
walls  enclose  a  long  and  narrow  street  which 
runs  south-eastward  from  the  great  Plaza. 
They  aro  in  perfect  preservation,  and  sustain 
in  some  plaoes  the  weight  of  modern  houses 
built  upon  them.  There  are  very  few  aper- 
tures for  doors  or  windows,  but  one  high  gate- 
way furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  Inca 
door  and  is  surmounted  by  a  _  long  slab 
on  which  are  carved  in  relief,  quite 
rudely,  the  figures  of  two  serpents.  In  other 
places  one  finds  walls  of  the  same  character, 
but  with  smaller  blocks  and  less  perfect  work- 
manship. 

Of  a  third  type  the  wall  of  the  so-called  Pal- 
ace of  the  Inca  Roca  is  the  best  instance.  _  It 
is  what  we  call  in  Europe  a  Cyclopean  building, 
the  blocks  enormous,  and  of  various  shapes, 
but  each  carefully  cut  and  adjusted  to  the  in- 
equalities of  outline  in  the  adjoining  blocks, 
so  that  all  fit  perfectly  together.  One  famous 
stone  shows  twelve  angles,  into  which  the  stones 
above,  below,  and  at  each  side  of  it  have  been 
made  to  fit.  This  typo  seems  older,  perhaps 
by  centuries,  than  that  first  described.  In  none 
of  the  walls  is  any  mortar  or  any  other  kind 
of  cementing  material  used ;  their  strength 
consists  in  their  weight  and  in  the  exactness 
with  which  they  are  compacted  together.  The 
most  beautifully  finished  piece  of  all  is  to  bo 
seen  in  tho  remains  of  the  great  Temple  of 
tho  Sun,  on  whose  site  and  out  of  whose  ruins 
havo  been  built  tho  church  and  convent  of  St 
Dominick.  Here,  at  tho  west  end  of  tho 
ohuroh  there  is  what  was  evidently  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  end  of  the  temple.  It  is 
rounded,  and  each  of  the  large  square  stones 
is  so  cut  as  to  conform  perfectly  to  tho  curve 
of  tho  whole.  None  of  the  single  stones  has 
tho  convexity  which  appears  in  the  walls  first 
described,  because  the  surfaces  of  all  have  been 
levelled  and  polished,  so  that  they  form  one 
uniformly  smooth  and  uniformly  curved  sur- 
face, as  if  they  were  all  one  block.  A  more 
exquisitely  finished  pieco  of  work  cannot  bo 
imagined.  It  is  at  least  as  good  as  anything 
of  the  same  kind  in  Egypt,  and  stands  as  perfect 
now  as  it  was  when  the  Spaniards  destroyed 
tho  superstructure  of  tho  temple.—"  South 
America,"  by  James  Brycc. 

"The  Ofd  Scots  March-" 

Mr  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy,  writing  to  tho 
"  Scotsman,"  says — 

Tho  discovery  by  Major  Dundas  of  "  Tho 
March  of  Robert  Bruco "  among  old  French 
military  music  seems  to  mo  to  go  far  to  identify 
"Tho  Old  Scots  March,"  famous  in  tho  16th 
and  17th  centuries  on  many  a  Continental 
battlefield.  It  confirms  the  view  I  ventured  to 
express  some  years  ago  when  editing  tho 
Papers  relating  to  the  Scots  Brigade  in  Hol- 
land "  for  the  Scottish  History  Society.  When 
m  1782  the  old  Scots  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
ecrvico    were    converted    into  Dutch  national 


troops  it  was  expressly  advised  that  they  should 
bo  cio tiled  in  tiio  same  Way  as  tho  other  in- 
fantry of  this  State;  that  tho  officers  should 
be  provided  with  orange  scarves,  gorgets,  and 
spontoons  of  the  same  pattern  as  other  troops; 
tiiat  "  their  ensigns  should  no  longer  flaunt  with 
tho  enemy's  coat  of  arms;"  and  that  they 
"should  be  commanded  in  Dutch,  and  no  more 
beat  the  Scots  March." 

In  a  note  to  tho  introduction,  the  following 
conjecture  was  made  as  to  the  Scots  March— 

"  What  was  '  Thp  Old  Scots  March,'  which  had 
sounded  over  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  which  tho  German  regiments  of  the 
army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  glad  to 
beat  '  when  they  designed  to  frighten  tho 
enemy?'  Both  the  English  and  Scots  Marches 
had  been  well  known  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
'Old  English  March'  had  been  revived  by  Lord 
Wimbledon,  and  a  correct  6et  of  it  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Royal  warrant  in  1632.  It  was  of 
it  that  the  answer  was  made  to  the  distinguished 
French  soldier  who  criticised  it  as  not  being 
quick  enough—'  Slow  as  it  is  it  has  gone 
through  the  King  your  master's  dominions  irom 
one  end  to  the  other.'  " 

The  Soots  March  was  still  the  regimental  air 
of  tho  1st  Royals  (Royal  ScotsJ  in  1679.  That 
regiment's  march  is  now  "  Dumbarton's 
Drums,"  tho  name  of  the  air  being  taken  fiom 
tho  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  who  commanded  tho 
regiment  immediately  before  the  Revolution. 
In  1714  the  English  March  and  tho  Scots  Rev- 
eilley  wore  the  national  airs  ordered  to  bo 
beaten  by  the  Foot  Guards.  The  revcillio  of 
most  Scottish  regiments  is  now  tho  stirring  air, 
"Hey,  Johnnie  Cope."  The  air,  "The  Law- 
lands  o'  Holland,''  has  been  said  to  have  been 
tho  march  of  the  (Scots  Brigade,  but  the  wvixls 
aro  obviously  later  than  the  air  if  this  was  so. 
But  thero  is  another  well-known  Scobs  air  to 
which,  tho  most  warlike  and  most  pathetic  of 
Scottish  songs  have  been  written,  which  tra- 
dition says  was  the  march  of  the  Scots  in  their 
most  famous  victory.  The  strains  which  stir 
tho  pulses  in  "Scots  Wha  Ilae  "  and  speak  to 
softer  sentiments  in  the  "  Land  o'  the  Leal  " 
como  to  us  from  the  battle-march  of  Bannock- 
burn.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  some  air  v.as 
"Tho  Old  Soots  March"? 

Buras's  song,  "Scots  Wha  Ilae,"  was  written 
to  tho  air,  "  Hoy.  Tuttio  Tattic,"  "  I  am  de- 
lighted," mid  he,  "  with  many  little  meJodios 
which  the  learned  musician  despises  us  silly  and 
insipid.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air, 
'lley,  Tuttio  Tattic,'  may  rank  among  this 
number,  but  we'll  I » know  that  with  Eraser's 
hautboy  it  has  often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
Thero  is  a  tradition  which  I  have  mot  with  In 
many  places  of  Scotland  that  it  was  Robert 
Bruce's  march  .'it  tho  battle  of  Bannockburo." 

At  first,  owing  to  Thomson's  representations, 
tho^song  was  altered  a  little,  and  set  to  the  air 
of  "Lewie  Gordon,"  but  "after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Thomson  cotrrcsffxmdcnoc  [rcnoral 
opinion  pronounood  in  favour  of  'Hey,  ' 
Taltie,'  and  Thomson  in  1802  (vol.  5)  published 
tho  odo  4i s  writ  I  en,  ami  sot  it  to  the  air  for 

which  it  was  nwidc,  and  to  which  (as  sang  by 
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Br  a  ham  and  others)  it  owes  no  Little  of  its 
fortune.  This  set,  of  which  the  MS.  is  at 
Brechin  Castle,  wo  have  adopted  as  our  text" 
(Henley's  "Burns"). — "Aberdeen  Daily  Jour- 
nal." December  26,  1912. 

Toasts  Ancient  and  Modern, 

Tho  drinking  of  toasts,  although  a  custom 
now  moro  honoured  in  the  breach  than  tho  * 
observance,  can  boast  a  respectable  anti- 
quity. Tho  loustom  of  courso  still  obtains 
at  such  entertainments  as  public  dinners,  city 
banquets,  anniversary  festivals,  etc.  Modern 
toast  lists,  however,  are  .but  faint  shadows  of 
the  formidable  array  which  had  to  bo  faced 
by  guests  of  a  former  age.  Tho  number  of 
speeches  that  Lad  to  bo  made,  and  the  amount 
of  liquor  that  must  havo  been  consumed,  on 
these  occasions  appear  to  modern  ideas  simply 
appalling.  When  rummaging  through  some 
old  papers  lately  the  writer  came  across  _  a 
(bundle  of  old  toast  lists,  tho  Brobdingnagian 
character  of  which  convinced  him  that  tJ^'cre 
must  indeed  have  been  giants  upon  the  earth 
in  those  days.  For  instance,  at  the  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  tho  "  General  Show  of  iLivo 
Stock  and  Agricultural  Meeting"  at  Glasgow 
on  September  27,  1838,  the  list  comprised  no 
fewer  than  38  toasts.  These  of  course  began 
with  "Tho  Queen,"  and  after  ^  hon- 
ouring the  Army  and  Navy,  tho  Church, 
the  President  of  the  Show,  the  Judges,  tho 
successful  (and  also  tho  unsuccessful)  com- 
petitors, we  find  such  miscellaneous  toasts 
as  "The  Three  Groat  Interests  of  the 
Country  "— "  The  Tenantry,"  "Tho  Eliighsh 
Bar  and  Serjeant  TaMourd  "—winding  up 
with  "Tho  Band  of  Cakes,"  "Breeding  in  all 
its  Branches,"  and  "  Good  Roads  and  Ready 
Markets."  In  case  any  of  our  readers  might 
think  that  this,  being  a  bucolical  festival,  ^vas 
an  exception,  we  find  that  at  a  dinner  "  Com- 
memorative of  the  General  Assembly  of  1638," 
given  at  Glasgow  on  December  20,  1838,  tho 
number  of  toasts  on  the  list  was  34.  The  fact 
that  most  of  these  were  naturally  connected 
with  tho  Church  and  its  history  does  not,  wo 
imagine,  imply  a  less  display  of  enthusiasm  or 
a  smaller  consumption  of  liquor.  At  tho  dinner 
given  by  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow  on 
November  30,  1841,  tho  oomniittco  had  modestly 
restricted  tho  list  to  23  toasts,  but  at  tho  ban- 
quet given  by  the  sumo  institution  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1843,  wo  find  tho  number  had  swollen 
to  no  fewer  than  36.  Theso  included  such  items 
as  "Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  "The  Evangel- 
istic Dissenters  of  Scotland,"  "  Tho  Ladies  of 
Glasgow,"  "Further  Improvements  in  tho 
Overland  Mails,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  tho 
cheerful  toast  of  "Tho  Necropolis!"  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  dinner  ever  given  in  Glasgow 
was  the  Pool  banquet,  which,  took  placo  on 
January  13,  1837,  on  which  occasion  no  fewer 
than  43  toasts  wore  set  down  to  bo  proposed, 
drunk,  and  responded  to.  There  is,  however, 
a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  it  is  on  record 


that  although  the  company  sat  down  to  dinner 
at  five  minutes  past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  did  not  separate  until  half-past  one 
in  tho  morning,  "  a  number  of  the  toasts  on 
tho  list  had  not  been  given." — "  T.  F.  D."  in 
the  "  Glasgow  Herald,'   February  1. 

[Tho  foregoing  list  of  toasts  is,  no  doubt, 
formidable,  but  the  Peel  banquet  was  quite 
outstripped  by  tho  dinner  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates  in  Aberdeen,  held  on  27th  November, 
1838,  when  no  fewer  than  53  toasts  were  pro- 
posed, drunk,  and  responded  to.  It  was  re- 
quested that  no  additional  toast  should  be  pro- 
posed until  tho  list  of  53  was  exhausted! — Ed]. 


(SJueries, 


932.  Prince  Charlie's  "Farewell  Man- 
chester."— The  following  passage  occurs  in  tho 
opening  chapter  of  the  recently-published  work 
by  Judge  Parry,  '"What  the  Judge  (Saw" — "I 
am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  '  Farewell  Man- 
chester '  is  a  sad  phrase  to  utter.  For  when 
Charles  Edward  left  Manchester  in  1745  after 
those  pleasant  weeks  of  revelry  anion,;;  tho 
gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  legend 
is  that  ho  rode  sadly  over  the  Derbyshire  hills 
chanting  that  mournful  lament,  the  music  of 
-which  the  old  prebendary  of  Hereford  set  down 
in  later  years  and  called  4  Felton's  Gavot '  or 
'  Farewell  Manchester.'  But  I  picture  the 
Pretender  cantering  along  and  rallying  his 
friends  about  the  Lancashire  lassci?,  whoso 
hearts  they  had  conquered  and  whose  ribbons 
they  wore  in  their  bonnets,  and  I  believe  it  was 
only  ki  after  years  that  the  mournful  ballad 
spread  round  the  countryside,  and  tho  ballad- 
mongers  sang  of  the  young  prince  whose  'tear- 
drops bodingly  from  their  prisons  start.'  The 
"  pleasant  weeks  of  revelry  "  are  rather 
mythical,  the  march  through  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  to  Derby  and  the  retreat  northwards 
being  almost  continuous,  extending  from  24th 
November  to  14th  December,  1745.  But  can 
any  reader  furnish  a  copy  of  the  ballad  "  Fare- 
well Manchester?"  It  is  in  no  collection  of 
Jacobite  ballads  at  my  command. 

Q. 

933.  William  Johnston  of  Badefurkow.— 
I  havo  seen  it  mentioned  that  Mr  John^Um 
who  flourished  in  tho  early  half  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  carried  on  a  successful  busi- 
ness as  a  pewterer.  Is  there  anv  confirmation 
of  tihis? 

Y. 


answers, 


917.     NEGLECTED     SCOTTISH      SCULFTORS.  — In 

regard  to  Alba' a  query  about  the  Boulpior  who 

produced  Uio  group  of  statuary  ho  describes  a? 
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Old  Mortality  and  his  Pony,  I  have  to  say 
that  James  Thorn,  the  self-taught  artist,  who 
produced  the  world-famous  group  representing 
Tarn  o'  Shantor  and  Soutar  Johnnie,  was  tho 
artist  who  produced  the  group  about  which  he 
makes  inquiry. 

I  am  unable  to  inform  Alba  regarding  tho 
sculptor  or  sculptors  by  whom  tho  various 
statuary  groups  in  front  of  Kin  fauns  Castlo 
wore  produced.  Probably  if  Alba  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  monograph  written  on  the  Tlhreip- 
lands  of   Fingask :    a   Memoir   published  by 


Chambers,  ho  will  discover  there  the  informa- 
tion of  which  ho  is  in  search.    I  have  not  seen 
tihis  volume  myself,  but  a  friend  has  assured 
me  that  it  contains  much  readable  matter. 
Dollar.  W.  B.  R.  W. 

924.  Rev.  Alexander  Cant,  Minister  op 
Banchohy-Teknan. — Cant  was  deposed  before 
4-th  November,  1661,  when  a  presentation  was 
issued  in  favour  of  Rev.  George  Inncs,  minister 
of  Dipple.  Rev.  Alexander  Cant  was  a  6on  of 
Rev.  Andrew  Cant  referred  to  in  the  query. 
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Foimtainbleau  (Crudcn). 

In  Pratt's  "  Buchan  "—alike  in  the  first 
edition  (1858)  and  in  Mr  Anderson's  revised 
edition  (1901)— we  have  this  passage— 

"Opposite  this  rock  [Dunbuy]  lies  the  farm 
of  Foimtainbleau,  a  name  which  naturally  in- 
vites inquiry.  The  explanation  is  simple.  On 
the  return  of  Earl  Francis  [of  Erroll]  from 
abroad  on  being  pardoned  by  James  VI.  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  at  Clcnlivet,  he  brought 
with  him  a  French  servant  of  the  name  of 
Bcaugrc,  who  obtained  from  his  master  a 
leaso  of  this  farm,  to  which,  in  remembrance 
of  his  native  France,  lie  gave  the  name  of 
Fountainbleau.  Tho  family  of  Beaugre,  or 
Bagrie,  is  still  extant,  and  of  respectable  stand- 
ing in  the  country." 

But  in  "The  Orookit  Meg,"  by  Sir  John 
Skolton  (published  1880)  the  following  occurs— 
"  Poor    Queen    Mary    paid  but  a  brief  and 
troubled  visit  to  tho  country  of  her  birth;  but 
some  of  the  domestics  who  came  with  her  from 
Franco  remained  in  Scotland  after  their  mis- 
tress had  sailed  across  tho  Sohvay.  Among 
these  was  Maria  Touchet,  who  had  been  body- 
servant  to  the  Queen,  end  who  was  married  in 
the  spring  of  1566,  at  the  Palace  of  Holy  rood, 
to  a  trusty  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Erroll— ono 
of  tho  loyal  noblemen  who,  through  good  and 
evil  report,  adhered  to  Mary.      Loyalty  had 
b^en    a  passion    with  the  courtly  and  comely 
Hays  ever  since  Robert  tho  Bruce,  after  tho 
disastrous  eclipse  of  the  great  house  of  Comyn, 
had  conferred  on  his  tried  friend  the  barony 
of  Slains,  which  at  that  time  included  nearly 
tho  whole  district  that  lies  between  the  Ugie 
and  tho  Ythan.    It  was  only  natural  that  tho 
retainers  of  the  great  house  of  Erroll  should  bo 
in  favour  at  Court,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Anthony  Holdfast  had  been  permitted  to  take 
with  him  to  his  distant  home  on  the  bleak 
Buchan   moors     the     favourite     servant  of 
tho       Queen.       Marie       had      been  born 
among  the  leafy  woodlands  of  Fountainebleau, 
and  Anthony,  who  was  desperately  in  love  with 
his  charming  little  wife,  gallantly  proposed  that 
her   new   home  should    be   christened   or  rC- 
chnstcned  after  the  place  where  she  \vas_  hi  ed. 
It  was  a  pleasant  fancy  enough;  and  Marie  was 
duly  grateful,  and  thanked  her  Scotch  husband 
in  hor  pretty  though  rather  incomprehensible 
French -Scots    very    sweetly    for    his  lowing 
devotion  to  'la  bollo  Franoe '  and  to  herself. 
Yet  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  hor  gay 
smile  grow  wistful  and  doubtful  when  she  com- 
pared the  Fontainobloaiu  of  her  girlhood  w  ith 
the,  Fontainblonu  to  which  she  was  welcomed. 
Tho  contrast  between  the  sunny  plains  and  the 
leafy  forests  of  the  south  and  this  gaunt  farm- 


house upon  the  barren  sea-board  of  tho  Mare 
Tenobrosum  was  certainly  very  striking.  As 
the  melodious  syllables  of  '  Fontainbleau  '  sound 
curiously  out  of  piaco  among  '  Gra&ks,'  ami 
'  Aehnag-atts/  and  '  Yokieshills,'  so  the  blithe 
little  Frenchwoman  must  have  felt  ill  at  case 
for  a  time  among  her  novel  surroundings." 

What  is  the  real  truth  about  the  naming  of 
Foimtainbleau?  Is  not  Sir  John  i&kolton's  story 
a  bit  of  romance — verv  delightful  romance,  but 
only  romance  after  all? 

Q. 

Donald  Cordon,  the  Rich  Shepherd. 

Tho  story  of  Donald  Gordon,  the  ehophcrd 
who  died  in  October,  1912,  leaving  £8135,  has 
created  so  much  wonderment  that  the  fects  have 
found  their  way  into  the  London  newspapers. 

Although  Donald  was  connected  with  Auch- 
olzde,  ho  was  not  related  to  the  Gordons  of 
Aucholzie.  Ho  was  the  sixth  son  of  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  who  married  Janet  Coutts,  Dalmuchy. 
on  December  10,  1815.  Nathaniel',  who  mig- 
rated from  Girnoc,  or  Abergeldie,  to  Tombreck, 
a  farm  on  tho  Muick  side,  about  a  mile  below 
Aucholzio  and  on  the  opposite  side  (it  is  now 
merged  in  Toldhu),  had  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  son  was  named  Michael,  after 
the  laird  of  Abcngeldic.  Another  son  was 
James,  who  died  January,  1907,  at  the  age  of 
85,  and  who  first  lived  at  Bridgend  of  Muick 
and  then  moved  into  Aucholzie,  which  he  farmed 
for  somo  thirty  years.  He  was  a  gentle,  un- 
worldly man. 

Donald  made  his  homo  with  his  brother 
James  when  he  was  not  engaged  as  a  shep- 
herd. Ho  plied  his  shepherding  onlv  during 
tho  winter.  In  the  summer  he  did  labouring 
work,  preferably  piecework.  For  example,  he 
sometimes  was  engaged  breaking  metal,  and 
would  work  literally  as  Jong  as  he  could  see. 
Another  source  of  revenue  was  tho  cutting  and 
setting  up  of  peat  in  the  Bollaeh  moss,  while 
herding  Mr  Reid  of  Croft's  sheep.  Even  Sun- 
day, it  is  said,  was  turned  to  account  in  this 
way. 

Even  then,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how 
ho  could  have  accumulated  £8135.  Did  some 
shooting  tenant  give  him  a  "  tip  "  on  the  Stock 
Exchange? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  King's  Highway. 

Our  roads  are  one  of  our  most  distinctive 
national  possessions;  ihry  are  a  national  heritage, 
and  they  have  the  romance  of  a  heritage.  They 
belong  to  and  connect  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  national  civilisation.    Ancient  man,  working 

his  way  from  point  to  point,  from  Salisbury 
Plain  to  the  uplands  of  Surrey  and  Kent, 
from  the  K napper*'  settlement  it  Brandon  in 
Suffolk  to  the  Kidgeway  of  Berkshire,  followed 
in  all  his  eoinin.es  and  goings  the  same  traeks 

and  the  same  methods.   The  journeying  tribes* 

men  ohose  the  lines  of  the  hills  because  only  on 
the  high  ground  could  they  see  where  tiny  were 
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going?  and  could  keep  free  from  the  swamps 
and  impenetrable  forests  of  the  valleys.  They 
followed  broad  and  natural  rules  of  travel— they 
liked  to  no  dry  and  warm,  and  so  they  chose 
for  preference  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  hut 
they  had  different  levels  of  trackway  for 
different  winds  and  weathers,  as  one  may  see 
on  the  old  drove  road,  part  of  which  came  to 
be  known  later  as  tho  Pilgrim's  Way,  between 
the  west  of  England  and  Canterbury.  And  so, 
after  centuries  of  treading  and  traffic,  the 
men  of  tho  Stone  Ago  and  the  Bronze  Age 
smoothed  out  the  trackways,  as  the  Romans 
found  them,  along  the  ranges  of  hills — the  Way 
from  Salisbury  Plain  to  Kent,  the  Icknield  Way 
along  tho  northern  slope  of  tho  Ghiltcrns,  tho 
roads  of  tho  Mcndips  and  the  Qnantocks,  tho 
Ridgeway  .passing  AVayland's  iSmithy  along  the 
crest  of  tho  Berkshire  Downs.  Those  were  the 
beginnings,  used  later,  no  doubt,  by  the  road- 
makers  of  Pome,  but  only  until  better  roads 
could  he  made. 

It  is  with  the  Roman  roads  that  we  begin  the 
second  stage  by  which  we  have  oome  through  to 
the  heritage  of  to-day.  They  are  the  first  real 
highways.  The  Roman  engineer  chose  high 
ground  where  ho  could,  and  ho  built  his  road 
high  above  the  surface  of  the  land  through 
which  ha  laid  his  metal;  hut  his  first  object 
was  to  make  a  path  between  two  points  so  that 
troops  oould  march  as  quickly  and  as  easily 
as  possible.  He  began,  therefore,  from  some 
definite  point,  working  to  another  point,  but 
though  he  went  as  straight  as  ho  could,  he  made 
no  extra  diflioulties  for  himself;  ho  would 
swerve-  so  as  to  avoid  too  steep  a  descent  to 
lower  ground  or  too  severe  a  gradient  in  ascend- 
ing a  hill,  or  the  necessity  of  crossing  a  stream. 
The  consequence  was  that,  though  his  roads  go 
straight  for  many  miles  together,  the  general 
effect  is  a  scries  of  straight  stretches  making  a 
long  zig-zag.  Many  of  his  roads  arc  in  actual 
use  to-day,  and  near  by  some  of  them,  so  skil- 
fully did  ho  choose  his  route  through  unmapped 
country,  tho  railroads  of  our  modern  traffic 
follow  tho  same  lino  of  direction.  So  strong 
and  lasting,  too,  were  the  materials  which  he 
used  and  the  methods  by  which  he  made  use  of 
them  that  even  to-day,  more  than  nineteen 
centuries  after  Caesar's  eagles  wore  first  carried 
along  a  British  trackway,  the  roads  which  the 
Roman  engineer  drove  through  wood  and  valley 
arc  plain  to  seo  and  to  examine  as  specimens  of 
scientific  work. — "Spectator,"  23rd  February. 
1913. 

The  Jacobite  Rebellion  on  Church 
Bells. 

Mr  H.  B.  Walters  reminds  us  an  his  book, 
"Church  Bells  of  England,''  just  issued  by  Mr 
Henry  Frowdo,  that  tho  Jacobite  rebellion  was 
commemorated  on  some  hells.    A  bell  at  Silsby, 
Leicestershire,  rejoices  over  Culloden  thus:  — 
In  llonorem  Gulielmi  Cumhriae  Ducis 
Rebel  les  Scotoa  Victricibus  Armis  De- 
bollantis. 


Oil  a  bell  at  Farebam,  Hants,  Prince  Charlie's 
defeat  is  the  theme  of  some  vigorous  couplct3 
graven  on  a  hell  significantly  made  by  a  bell- 
founder  named  Killing:  — 
"  In  vain  the  rebels  strove  to  gain  renown 
Over  tho  Church,  the  Laws,  the  King,  and 
Crow  no. 

In  vain  the  bold  ingrateful  Rebels  aim 
To  overturn  when  you  support  the  same. 
Then  may  Croat  George,  our  King,  live  for 
to  see 

Tho  Rebellious  Crew  hang  on  the  Gallows 
Tree.'' 

J.  M.  B. 

An  Elginshire  Scholar  of  the  16th 
Century. 

In  the  January  number  of  tho  "  Scott Lsh  His- 
torical Review,"  Dr  P.  Hume  Brown  contri- 
butes a  very  interesting  article  on  "  A  For- 
gotten Scottish  Scholar  " — to  wit.  Volusenus, 
or,  in  tho  vernacular,  Florence  Wilson.  Born 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie  in  Morayshire,  Wil- 
son had  a  remarkable  career.  He  went  through 
the  course  at  Aberdeen  University,  "then  tho 
best  equipped  of  the  three  universities  that 
had  been  founded  in  Scotland  during  the 
fifteenth  century."  As  philosophy  was  tho 
subject  on  which  Hector  Bocce,  the  Principal, 
pi  elected,  it  is  probable  that  Wilson  sat  at 
his  feet  during  his  course.  Wilson  does  not 
appear  to  have  thought  much  of  his  four  years' 
study.  ''The  eail)'  part  of  my  life,''  he  says, 
"was  passed  in  learning  trifles;  would  that 
a  good  portion  of  it  had  been  devoted  to  learn- 
ing the  Greek  ami  Latin  tongues.  From  that 
neglect  I  find  myself  deficient  in  those  advan- 
tages which  are  requisite  to  one  who  wishes  to 
succeed  in  literature." 

On  completing  his  course.  Wilson  returned 
and  settled  for  a  time  in  Elginshire,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  there  was  a  college, 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  tho 
Bishop  of  Moray.  At  somo  date  before  1523 
he  made  tho  acquaintance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
to  whose  son  ho  acted  as  tutor  in  Paris. 

"  Though  an  acceptable  guest  at  the  tables  of 
the  great,  he  steadfastly  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  (hi  one  occasion,  lie  tells 
us,  he  found  that  in  his  intercourse  with  an 
exalted  personage  he  was  expected  to  pay  court 
to  him  in  a  fashion  that  compromised  his  self- 
respect.  Whereupon  he  cut  the  connection, 
though  this  implied  the  temporary  sacrifice  of 
his  fortune." 

The  ruin  of  Wokvy  involved  a  change  in  Wil- 
son's fortunes,  bait  ho  found  a  now  patron  in 
Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly  Wolsey's  BGOretarj, 
who  now  took  WoJscy*3  place  in  the  OOUnsew 
of  tho  King.  Although  he  hail  a  benefice  in 
Kent,  Wilson  acted  as  an  agent  for  Cromwell 
in  Paris,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
liberally  compensated  for  Ins  services. 

Subsequently  Wilson  comes  before  us  as  a 
typical  scholar  of  the  Kona  i->a  nco.     Among  his 
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patrons  in  Paris  was  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
brother  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  wife  of 
James  V.  From  this  prince  of  the  Church  ho 
received  an  annual  pension,  but  it  was  very  ir- 
regularly paid,  and  Wilson  had  to  find  a  more 
satisfactory  patron.  This  was  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  Ambassador  to  England. 
With  the  'bishop  he  set  out  for  Pome,  but  ho 
fell  ill  at  Avignon,  and  was  shortly  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  On  his  recovery,  he  proceeded 
to  Carpentras,  where  he  saw  Jacopo  Sadoleto, 
tlie  bishop  who  had  been  Apostolical  Secretary 
to  two  Popes,  and  made  such  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  him  by  his  gifts  and  graces,  that 
through  his  influence  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  a  department  of  a  new  school  at  tho 
place.  From  Carpentras  he  went  to  Lyons,  the 
then  intellectual  capital  of  France,  and  on  the 
authority  of  eminent  men  who  knew  him  there, 
wo  learn  of  his  erudition..  In  addition  to  his 
virtues  and  pleasant  manners,  lie  had  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  also 
an  acquaintance  with  six  languages,  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
spoken.  While  returning  home  to  Scotland  in 
1546,  Wilson  died  at  Vienne.  He  was  an  inti- 
mato  friend  of  George  Buchanan,  who  wroto 
his  epitaph.  Tho  work  which  preserved  Wil- 
son's name  among  the  learned  for  at  least  two 
centuries  after  his  death  was  his  "  De  Animi 
Tranquillitate." 

"Tho  special  charm  it  had  for  certain  minds 
can  easily  be  understood.  It  is  written  in  a 
Latin  style  which,  though  interspersed  with 
unclassical  words  and  phrases,  is  fluent  and 
easy,  and  it  abounds  with  literary  illusions 
which  appeal  to  the  scholar.  But  its  chief 
attractiveness  is  in  its  vein  of  meditation, 
suggestive  at  once  of  a  wide  humanity,  of 
refinement  and  moral  elevation,  which  wo  know 
to  havo  been  Wilson's  characteristics." 

Scottish  Guck!s  and  Grafts. 

The  subject  of  Archdeacon  W.  Cunningham's 
recent  presidential  addiress  to  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society  was  "The  Guild ry  and  Trado 
Incorporations  in  Scottish  Towns."  In  regard 
to  the  guildry,  Dr  Cunningham's  leading  point 
was  that  the  earliest  trading  rights  of  which  wo 
b«-ar  in  'Scotland  Were  not  conferred  on  fcho  in- 
habitants of  any. particular  town,  but  appear  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  men  of  a  large  area, 
within  which  some  burghs  existed  and  many 
others  spnang  up.  There  is,  e.g.,  the  law 
attributed  to  William  the  Lion  referring  to  tho 
" merchants  of  tho  realm,"  and'  ordaining  that 
thfy  shall  enjoy  and  possess  their  guild,  with 
14  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  within  the  bounds  of 
tho  liberties  of  tho  burghs."  Then  there  was 
tho  Moray  Firth  ILa.nsc — some  organisation, 
along  a  stretch  of  coast,  of  traders  who  had 
certain  privileges  and  doubtless  corresponding 
responsibilities,  and  who  were  free  lo  hold  (heir 
;.ruild  assembly  when  and  whore  they  liked. 
Wo  ran  dimly  see  in  this  early  time  siir lis  of 
tho  localisation  of  thig  general  organisation  at 


particular  centres,  as  well  as  the  determination 
to  maintain  control  over  all  branches  of  trade. 
The  nearest  English  parallel  is  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple.  Another  point  of  difference  is 
tliat  while  in  England  each  town  had  its  own 
guild  merchant,  in  the  Scottish  burghs  each 
town  did  not  have  its  own  guild  merchant,  but 
each  burgh  would  havo  some  inhabitants  who 
were  members  of  tho  merchant  guild  of  the 
district.  In  England  the  differentiation  of  the 
capitalist  and  dealing  classes  from  tho  indus- 
trial, and  especially  the  manual  labourers,  arose 
more  and  more  clearly'as  time  went  on,  but  it 
seems  to  havo  been  practically  marked  in  Scot- 
tish towns  from  the  first. 

The  earliest  traces  we  find  of  tho  organisation 
of  craftsmen  in  Scotland  present  a  remarkable 
parallel  to  tho  llanse  and  Guildry;  they  were 
not  specially  constituted  for  a  particular  town 
but  established  on  a  wider  basis.  There  is  no 
English  parallel,  for  example,  to  tho  case  of 
the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning,  which  organised  a 
considerable  school  of  masonry,  the  workmen 
from  which  found  employment  in  building  oper- 
ations in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Tho 
reputation  of  the  masons  from  this  district 
seems  to  have  been  long  maintained.  And 
here  the  historian  makes  an  interesting  noto 
on  the  testimony  which  tho  Primacy  of  Mother 
Kilwinning  among  tho  lodges  of  Scotland,  and 
tho  importance  of  the  Canongatc  Kilwinning 
and  Leith  Kilwinning,  bear  to  the  importance 
of  the  monastic  establishment  at  Kilwinning 
in  connection  with  Scottish  architecture  and 
masonry.  Royal  organisation  certainly  becomes 
prominent  in  Scotland  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
In  tho  fifteenth  century  a  great  deal  of  build- 
ing was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  they  organised  a  sort  of  department  of 
public  works,  of  which  the  royal  Master  Mason 
was  the  head,  and  he  was  apparently  respon- 
sible for  the  design. 

In  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  crafts  Dr 
Cunningham  states  simply  the  contrast  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  crafts- 
men do  not  seem  to  havo  had  any  rights  of 
self-government  or  any  share  in  the  election 
of  the  burgh  and  guildry  authorities  who  con- 
trolled tho  conditions  of  work  in  each  burgh 
and  the  price  of  goods.  The  craftsmen  had  no 
voice  in  tho  regulation  of  prices,  60  that  in 
Scotland  there  were  market  prices,  and  not 
reasonable  prices  built  up  on  the  basis  of  a 
living  wage,  as  in  England.  The  craft,  guilds 
in  English  towns  had  been  for  the  most  part 
allowed  to  make  rules  i\pn\  year  to  year,  and 
these  were  overhauled  by  the  Mayor,  or  later 
by  tho  justices,  in  order  to  see  that  the  regu- 
lations were  reasonable.  The  Scottish  incor- 
porations of  trades  had  a  much  more  permanent 
character;  they  wore  not  mere  voluntary  as- 
sociations which  wore  recognised  by  authority 
and  utilised  for  public  purposes,  but  they  were 
permanently  incorporated,  and  had  a  definite 
constitution  or  sotj  their  action  was  authorised 

onCO  for  all  by  a  seal  of  cause.  But  between 
the  rights  of  the  guildry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  limited  functions  conferred  on  them  by 
their  seal,  the  officials  of  a  tra.de  corporation 
had  very  little  scope  for  their  activities. — ■ 
"Glasgow  Herald,"  22nd  February,  1913. 

The  Kirk  and  the  King. 

At  (he  birth  of  King  James  VI.  on  19th  Juno, 
1566,  there,  was,  according  to  Knox,  joy  and 
triumph  made  throughout  the  realm,  and  thanks 
and  praises  given  unto  God,  with  supplications 
fo_-  the  godly  education  of  the  prince:  and, 
principally,  wishing  that  lie  should  be  baptised 
according  to  the  manner  and  form  observed 
in  the  reformed  Church.  The  Queen  sent  posts 
to  France  and  England  requesting  "gossops"  to 
bo  present  at  the  baptism,  which  took  place  at 
Stirling  on  17th  December  following.  The  King 
of  France  sent  the  Count  do  Briance,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  train.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  with  a  gorgeous  company 
of  four  ecore  horsemen,  who  brought  for  a  pre- 
sent from  Her  Majesty  a  font  of  gold,  worth 
three  thousand  crowns.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  the  nubility, 
including  twelve  earls.  The  Queen  ''laboured  " 
much  with  the  noblemen  to  bear  the  salt,  grease, 
and  candle,  but  all  refused.  She  at  last  found 
two  earls  and  a  lord  who  consented.  The  infant 
King  was  thus  at  the  early  age  of  six.  months 
an  unwitting  cause  of  disappointment  and  grief 
to  the  reformers. 

James  assumed  the  Government  in  1578  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  General  Assembly 
sent  a  deputation  to  him,  who  reported  that  his 
reply  was  "  that  not  only  would  he  concurr 
with  the  Kirk  in  all  things  that  micht  .advance 
the  trew  religione  presently  professit  within  this 
realme,  but  also  would  bo  a  protector  of  the 
Kirk." 

The  Regent  Morton  wished  the  King  to  get 
supremo  power  and  rule  in  Church  and  State, 
and  the  King  soon  became  eager  to  be  possessed 
of  this  absolute  power.  Bishop  Adamson.  of 
St  Andrews,  also  advised  him  a  Christian 
King  s'ould  be  the  Chief  govemour  of  the  Kirk, 
and  to  have  Bischops,  to  hald  all  in  order,  con- 
forme  to  antequitc."  The  Kirk  disputed  the 
claim  to  supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
gave,  in  a  paper  of  "  greiffos  "  at  Perth  in  1582, 
making  many  complaints,  and  beseeching  (he 
King  to  look"  upon  these  matters  as  became  the 
lieutenant  of  Cod,  and  so  to  give  redress  that, 
first.  Christ  above  all  might  be  acknowledged, 
and  tire  course  of  the  Gospel  advanced!. 

In  1584  the  King's  supremo  power  and  auth- 
ority over  all  estates,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, was  ratified  and  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  at  ycinst  this  Act  (he  Ministers  pub- 
licly protested,  and  took  instruments  on  be- 
half of  the  Kirk.  For  (his  certain  of  them  had 
to  flee  the  Country,  others  were  imprisoned, 
and  Edinburgh  was  left,  without  a  Minister  The 
Kmg  was  greatly  ^--^d  at  this  protest,  and 


wroto  a  sharp  answer  to  a  supplication  pre- 
sented by  the  Ministers,  end  told  them  that 
General  Assemblies  were  not  to  be  held  with- 
out his  consent :  also  that  he  would  permit  (or 
lather  nominate)  Bishops,  which  offices  tho 
Kirk  had  previously  abolished. 

Tho  King  had  the  Secret  Council  to  carry 
cut  his  instructions,  but  the  Country  was  in 
such  an  unsettled  state  that  the  Kirk  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  year  after  year  the  As- 
sembly sent  in. complaints  and  remedies  for  tho 
existing  evils. 

In  1579  tho  King  was  told  that  one  Minister 
was  insufficient  to  preach,  exhort  and  preserve 
discipline  in  his  house.  The  Assembly  ad- 
hered boldly  to  its  policy,  and  in  1582  deposed 
Bishop  Montgomrie  against  tho  King's  wish. 
It  subsequently  excommunicated  him,  end 
threatened  the  Duke  of  Lennox  with  "pro- 
cess" if  he  did  not  ocase  entertaining  him. 
In  1587  the  King  appointed  Mr  Robert  Tout 
to  ibe  Bishop  of  Caithness,  but  the  Assembly 
declined  to  allow  him  to  acoopt. 

In  1592  Mr  Patrick  Simpson  preaching  be- 
fore His  Majesty  (shortly  after  the  murder  of 
the  "Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray")  from  the  text— 
'  The  Lord  said  to  Cain,  Where  is  Abel,  thv 
brother?"  and  thus  addressed  the  King— "  Sir, 
I  assure  you,  in  God's  name,  the  Lo id  will  ask 
at  you  where  is  the  Earl  of  Moray,  your 
brother.  The  King  replyed,  before  the  Co  igro- 
gation.  '.Mr  Patrick,  my  chalnier  door  was 
never  stceked  upon  you,  ye  might  have  told  me 
anything  ye  thought  in  secret.'  II0  replyed, 
'Sir,  the  scandall  is  public'— Ami  after  sermon, 
being  sent  for  to  the  Caetell,  went  up  with 
his  bililo  mnder  his  ockster,  aflirming  that 
would  plead  for  him."  In  1596  a  deputation  of 
ministers  waited  on  the  King  -at  Falkland  to 
crave  a  discharge  of  his  duty  to  prevent  tho 
dangerous  endeavours  of  the  rebel  Lords  ami 
papists.  The  King  intei  nipt.  d  the  first  speaker 
"  and  carbbotlie  quarrels  our  mailing,  alleaging 
it  was  without  Avarrand  and  seditious,  making 
ourselves  and  the  country  to  conccavc  feir  whar 
thair  was  na  cause."  Andrew  Melville  there- 
upon "brak  atr  upon  the  King  in  sa  teaks, 
powerful!,  and  unresisti'ble  a  manor  that  whow- 
beit  the  King  need  his  authoritio  in  maist 
crabbit  and  oollerik  manner,  yit  Mr  Andrew 
bure  him  doun  and  outterod  the  Commission 
as  from  the  Might  ie  (tod,  calling 
the      King      but      God's     sillic  Vassal), 

and  taking  him  be  the  slieVC,  saves 
Sir,  we  will  humblie  reverence  your  Majestic 
al waves,  namlie  in»publict.  but  sen  wo  have  this 
occasioun  to  be  with  your  Majestic  in  p;i\..t, 
and  the  treuthe  is.  vie  ar  brought  in  OX t ream 
danger  batho  of  your  [yff  and  croutl,  Olid  with 
yo\V  tho  COUntrey  ami  Kirk  of  Christ  is  l\k  to 
wrak.   for  nooht  telling  now  the  treuthe.*  and 

giffen  of  vow  a  fathfull  counsall,  wc  mon  dis« 

charge  our  d.wvtie  thairin,  or  t  Is  be  tratom 
bathe  to  Christ  ami  yow.  And.  ihoirfor.  Sir. 
as  divers  tynien  befor.  -a  now  again,  1  mon  tell 
vow.  thair  is  two  Kin  :s  and  two  Kin:dom«\s  in 
Seolland.    Thair  is  CIuvnI  Jou.s  ||»o  Km-',  and 

Ims  kingdom,,  the  Kirk,  ivhaan  subject  Kim: 
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James  tho  Saxt  is,  and  of  whoso  kingdome 
nocht  a  king,  nor  a  'lord,  nor  a  held,  bot  a 
member.  And  they  whomo  Chryst  hes  callit 
and  commandit  to  watch  over  his  Kirk,  and 
governe  his  spiritual!  kingdome,  hes  sufficient 
powar  of  him,  and  authoritie  sa  to  do,  bathe 
togidder  and  severalde:  tho  quhilk  na  Christian 
King  nor  Prince  sould  controll  and  discharge, 
but  "fortifie  and  assist,  uthorwayes  nocht  fath- 
f all  subjects  nor  members  of  Chryst.  And,  Sir, 
when  y'ie  war  in  your  swadlling-cloutes,  Chryst 
Jesus  rang  frdely  in  this  land  in  spyt  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  his  Officers  and  Ministers  convenit 
and  assemblit  for  the  rewling  and  weill  of 
his  Kirk,  quhilk  was  ever  for  your  weilfear,  de- 
fence, and  preservation  also,  when  thir  sam 
enemies  was  sciking  your  destruction  and  out- 
ting  ai.  And,  in  sa  doing,  bo  thair  Assemblies 
and  moittings  sen  syne  oontinowalio  hes  bein 
terrible  to  these  enemies,  and  maist  stcdablc 
for  vow." 

Tho  Assembly  of  that  year  sent  three  of  its 
members  to  complain  of  offences  in  His 
Majesty's  house,  particularly  that  reading  tho 
Word  at  table,  saying  grace  before  and  after 
meat  were  divers  times  omitted,  that  week  day 
preaching  was  neglected,  that  he  conversed  during 
sermon,  that  lie  was  "  blottit  with  banning  and 
swearing,"  and  he  was  called  upon  tu  remove 
suspect  persons,  murderers,  papists,  and  profane 
persons  from  his  company,  and  to  reform  the 
habits'  of  tho  Queen  and  her  maids'. 

In  1597  tho  Assembly  declined  to  accede  to 
certain  requests  of  the  King,  and  in  1601  dealt 
with  him  very  earnestly  to  remove'  his  daughter 
out  of  the  company  of  Lady  Livingstone,  an 
ob'tinato  papist,  and  ho  promised  to  take  her 
into  his  own  house  before  Martinmas  of  that 
year.  In  1602  the  Kirk  postponed  sentence  of 
excommunication  on  the  Countess  of  Linlithgow, 
provided  the  King's  daughter  was  taken  out  of 
her  company. 

The  union  of  the  Crowns  followed  in  1603, 
and  thenceforth  until  163S  the  Assembly  only 
met  when  called  by  the  King,  and'  it  was  said 
lie  got  the  favourers  of  his  plans  to  be  elected. 
The  strongest  supporters  of  Pre.sbyteria.nism 
had  been  removed— some  by  death,  others  by 
exile  or  imprisonment,  and  some  had  yielded 
o.i  getting  bishoprics.  The  effects  of  pride  of 
place  and  power,  fear,  flattery,  and  corruption, 
which  had  for  some  time  past  been  weakening 
fcho  stern  integrity  of  the  Kirk,  became  more 
and  more  apparent  until  Episcopacy  rose 
dominant  for  a  time,  and  the  estate  of  the  Kirk 
grew  weak  ami  pitiful. 


Queries- 


934.  Inverugie  Castle.— I  have  seen  it  staged 
that  Inverugie  Castle  was  in  the'oarly  part  of 
the  last  century  used  as  a  brewery.  Definite 
particulars  regarding  the  matter  will  oblige. 

BlJCHAN. 

935.  Kinneff  Castle. — There  is  said  to  have 
been  a  castlo  at  Kinneff  in  early  times.  Do 
any  records  of  it  exist? 

Y. 


Bnswevs. 


925.  Whinnyfold.— May  I  say,  though  it 
does  not  answer  the  question,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished native  of  Whinnyfold  was  the  lato 
Captain  William  Hay,  of  the  Currio  line.  He 
was  tho  son  of  a  fisherman  there  ;  was  trained 
as  a  ship's  carpenter  at  Waltor  If  ood's  ;  drove 
the  first  engine  ever  used  by  Sir  Donald  Currio 
(a  donkey  engine)  ;  sailed  a  tiny  steamer, 
the  Koodoo,  to  tho  Cape,  where  it  is  still  used  as 
a  tug;  and  afterwards  commanded  some  of  Sir 
Donald's  biggest  steamers.  Ho  ultimately  be- 
came marine  superintendent  of  tho  Currio  line 
at  Southampton,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
ago.  lie  had  a  great  stock  of  stories  about 
Whinnyfold. 

J.  M.  B. 

926.  Orrok  Family.—"  G.  Y."  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Dr  Temple's  "  Thanagc  of 
Ferma.rytn."  The  lands  of  Overblairton  or 
Colpnay,  in  Relhelvie,  were  purchased,  some 
time  after  1732,  "  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Orrok,  descended  from  and  probably  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Orroks  of  Orrok  in  Fife- 
shire.  They  named  it  Orrok  'in  momoriam  \" 
The  Orroks  possessed  Orrok  down  to  1S80, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Robert  Stewart  Walker, 
who  died  in  1884.  ('See  also  John  A.  Hender- 
son's "  Aberdeenshire  Epitaphs  and  Inscrip- 
tions.") 

Q. 

The  only  printed  account  of  the  Orrok  family 
known  to  me  is  that  in  Temple's  "  Thanagc  of 
Fonnartyn,"  p.  637.  Mr  James  Orrok,  of  43 
Bedford  Square,  London,  tho  well-known  arJ 
connoisseur  (see  "Who's  Who"),  belongs  to 
the  Aberdeenshire  family,  but  he  told  mo  some 
years  ago  that  he  could  not  trace  the  connec- 
tion.   It  is  a  family  well  worth  tracing. 

J.  M.  R 
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The  Wreck  of  the  Oscar. 

1st  April,  1813. 

The  wreck  of  the  Greenland  whaler, 
Osetir,  at  Grey  Hope  Bay,  near  the  Short 
Ness  at  Aberdeen,  on  Thursday,  1st  April, 
1813,  is  one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  the 
greatest)  maritime  disasters  that  ever  took 
place  at  Aberdeen.  Bo  much  did  it  im- 
press the  popular  imagination  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  events  were  dated  by 
it,  and  spoken  of  as  having  happened  "so 
many  years  before"  or  "so  many  years 
after"  the  Oscar  was  lost.  In  later  years 
there  lias  been  no  shipping  disaster  to 
parallel  it  at  Aberdeen  until  this  year, 
when  quite,  close  to  where  the  Oscar  was 
battered  to  pieces  the  Danish  s.s.  G.  Koch 
was  driven  ashore  on  Sunday,  12th 
January,  19] 3^  at  the  point  of  the  Girdle- 
n ess,  .and  seven  of  her  crew  found  a  watery 
grave  in  the  raging  surf.  In  the  following 
account  there  has  been  gathered  together 
the  story  of  the  Oscar  as  told  at  the  time 
in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journa,l;"  and  as  it  was 
further  related  in  the  15 u rial-books  of  Nigg 
and  Newburgh,  Foveran,  and  Aberdeen. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WRECK. 
"  Aberdeen  Journal,"  Wednesday, 
7th  April,  1813. 

MELANCHOLY  LOSS  OV  THE  WHALE 
FISHING  SHIP  OSCAR. 

On  Thursday  last,  after  a  tract  of  the 
mildest  weather  known  for  many  years,  one 
of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  storms,  for 
its  short  duration,  was  experienced  here, 
which  16  recollected  by  the  oldest  inhabitant; 
and  attended  with  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  distressing  events  that  ever  happened  at 
this  place.  In  the  morning,  the  wind,  which 
had  been  westerly  during  the  night,  veered 
round  to  the  south-eastward,  with  snow,  blow- 
ing strong,  but  shifted  soon  after  to  the  north- 
eastward. At  the  time  live  of  the  whaling 
ships  belonging  to  this  port,  viz.,  the  Her- 
cules, Allison;  Latona,  Ayre ;  Midd'cton, 
Todd;  St  Andrew,  Roidj  and  Oscar,  Times— 
which  had  sailed  early  in  the  morning,  were 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay;  and  the  weather 
being  still   unsettled,  and  'having  the  appear- 


ance  of  an  impending  storm,  the  two  larger 
about  5  o'clock  weighed  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

A  boat  from  the  Oscar  having  gone  ashore 
for  some  of  the  crew  who  were  absent,  that 
vessel  put  about,  stood  into  the  bay,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  last  of  her  hands  on 
board.  By  this  time  she  was  far  inshore,  and 
a  fatal  calm,  with  a  heavy  rolling  sea  ana 
strong  flood '  tide  coming  on,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  clear  the  Girdleness.  The  vessel 
continuing  to  fall  to  the  leeward  was  again 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  shore  within  the  Ness.  Soon  after 
which,  the  great  violence  of  the  gale  which 
commenced  from  the  north-east,  with  thick 
snow,  rendered  her  situation  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  and  fdlcd  the 'minds  of  the  people  on 
shore  with  the  most  painful  apprehension. 
About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Oscar, 
after  dragging  her  anchor,  was  seen  to  zo  ashore 
in  the  Grey  Hope,  near  the  Short  Ness.  A 
considerable  number  of  people  succeeded  in 
getting  across  by  the  Ferry,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot,  in  order  to  render  such  assistance  as 
might  bo  found  in  their  power.  The  heart- 
rending scene,  which  however  now  presented 
itself,  mode  it  too  apparent  that  all  human 
effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  unfortunate 
ship  and  crow  must  be  unavailing. 

The  vessel  lay  among  large  rocks,  and  from 
tho  tremendous  sea  which  went  over  her  was 
already  breaking  up.  At  this  time  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  crew  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge 
to  tho  nearest  rocks  by  cutting  away  the  main 
mast,  which  unfortunately  fell  alongside  the 
ship  instead  of  towards  tho  shore  as  they  had 
fondly  expected.  Many  of  tho  men 
who  had  clung  to  the  rigging,  were  now 
plunged  into  the  sea  by  the  falling  of  tihe  fore 
and  mizen  masts,  and  disappeared  in  the  merci- 
less ocean;  and  most  of  the  remainder,  having 
nothing  to  hold  by,  were  swept  off  the  wreck, 
and  sank  in  sight  of  those  on  shore,  who  could 
render  them  no  assistance,  although  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  unfortunate  sea- 
men was  such  as  to  admit  of  inter-communica- 
tion of  sentiment,  even  by  the  countenance. 

The  fate  of  others  seemed  no  loss  hard,  for 
after  having  nearly  gained  the  shore,  they 
were  swept  off  by  tho  iheavy  surf,  or  borne 
down  by  tho  casks  and  other  wreck  with  which 
they  wore  surrounded.  The  forecastle  of  tho 
Oscar  still  remaining  about  water.  5  men  were 
observed,  and  among  them  Captain  Innes  was 
distinctly  seen  making  signals  for  that  a.-.->iM- 
nn?o  which  could  not  possibly  be  afforded; 
and  after  clinging,  long  to  the  wreck  ami 
struggling      hard'     for      life,      they  shared 

the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions, 
the  vessel  having  Boon  gone  to  pieces.  About 
this  time  Mr  John  damson,  first  mate,  ami 
James  Venus,  a  seaman  belonging  to  Shields, 
were  with  difficulty  saved,  being  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  this  sad  catastrophe,  out  of  a"  crow 
of  4 4  persons. 

Thus  perished  the  Oscar,  which  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  sailed  with  the  fairest  pro- 
speck,  and  being  very  complete  in  all  her 
equipments,  mi-ht  be  valued  at   iUiUW;  .rut 
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thus  was  lost  one  of  the  finest  crews  which 
could  go  to  sea,  men  who  so  lately  set  out 
full  of  hope  and  expectation,  and  wore  in  0110 
fatal  hour  out  off,  many  of  them  now  leaving 
by  their  untimely  fate  their  widows  and 
numerous  families  in  that  anguish  and  distress, 
towards  the  alleviation  of  which  we  trust  a 
generous  and  benevolent  public  will  with 
their  wonted  liberality  contribute  in  this 
trying  period  of  their  affliction. 

A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
relief  of  the  .  widows,  orphans,  and  other  re- 
latives who  were  dependent  on  the  unfortunate 
sufferers,  the  most  of  whom  were  married,  and 
many  of  them  have  left  very  largo  families.  The 
sums  subscribed  are  intended  to  be  disposed  of 
for  their  relief  by  a  committee  to  bo  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  tho  principal  subscribers. 

Subscription  papers  arc  left  at  tho 
Athenaeum,  the  bank  offices,  Mr  Ewcn's,  Castle 
Street;  Mr  Brown's,  bookseller,  Broad  Street; 
Messrs  Angus  and  Son,  booksellers,  Union 
Street;  The  Circulating  Library,  Broad  Street; 
and  the  News  Room,  Nothcrkirkgate,  where 
the  smallest  sum  will  bo  thankfully  received. 

LATE  CREW  OF  THE  OSCAR. 

John  Innes,  master,  drowned. 

John  Jamison,  first  mate  and  harpooncr,  and 

James  Venus,  boatsteercr,  saved. 

DROWNED. 

Jonathan  Rogers,  spectioneer  and  harpooner ; 
Matthew  Elsdon,  harpooner;  Georgo  Buchan, 
do. ;  Alexander  Buchan,  do. ;  Robert  Rich- 
mond, boatsteerer ;  James  Sinclair,  do.; 
Thomas  Smith,  do. ;  John  Goldic,  cooper  ai-d 
boatsteerer;  Robert  Morgan,  lino  manager; 
William  Roberts,  do. ;  John  Henderson,  do.  ; 
John  Coutts,  do.;  Alexander  Mitchell,  surgeon ; 
William  Livie,  seaman ;  James  Short,  do. ; 
James  Sangster,  do.  ;  Thomas  Sangster,  do.  ; 
William  Ogston,  do.  ;  James  Christie,  do. ; 
John  Buchan,  do.  ;  Andrew  Peddic,  do. ;  James 
Catto,  do.  ;  Alexander  Gordon,  do. ;  John 
Bruce,  do.  ;  William  Davidson,  do.  ;  Alexander 
Buchan  (2nd),  do.  ;  William  Dunn,  do. ;  Daniel 
Alcock,  do.  ;  Thomas  Grcig,  do.  ;  John  Tait 
Sim,  cook;  George  Lawrence,  carpenter;  John 
Stewart,  landsman ;  John  Anderson,  do.  ; 
William  Anderson,  do. ;  William  Walker,  do. ; 
Georgo  M'Donald,  do.  ;  Alexander  Riddell, 
apprentice;  Robert  Riddcll,  do.;  John  Palmer, 
do. ;  Robert  Ronald,  do. ;  Charles  Sim,  do. 

Soon  after  the  Oscar  struck,  the  St  Andrew, 
which  rode  about  a  cable  length  to  the  wind- 
ward, cut  from  both  anchors  in  the  face  of  tho 
rocks  which  had  just  proved  so  fatal,  and  when 
there  scarcely  remained  a  hope  of  her  safety. 
Tho  ship  was,  however,  got  under  way  with 
the  staysails  and  mizeh ;  and  with  tho  greatest 
alacrity,  the  foro  and  main  topsail  being  set, 
die  boat  to  tho  windward  along  this  rugged 
part  of  the  const,  while  horror  was  painted  in 
the  countenance  of  every  beholder,  who 
momentarily  expected  that  the  ship  and  crew 
must  share.  the  melancholy  fftto  of  fcho  Qeoar, 
which  seemed  inevitable.    Never,  under  Divino 


Providence,  was  seamanship  and  exertion  more 
successfully  displayed ;  and  never  was  a  ship 
seen  to  escapo  greater  or  more  im- 
minent peril.  In  a  manner  truly 
astonishing,  she  surmounted  the  breakers, 
and  weathered  this  tremendous  part  of 
tho  coast,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  tho  many 
anxious  spectators  assembled,  gaining  tho  port 
in  safety. 

The  iMiddleton  and  Latona  had  previously 
cut  from  their  anchors,  and  after  barely  clear- 
ing tho  North  Pier,  gat  safely  into  tho  har- 
bour; but  we  regret  to  6tate  that  the  Hercules 
was  not  alike  fortunate,  for  after  dragging  her 
anchor  almost  to  the  Pierhead,  she  knocked  off 
her  rudder  to  the  northward  of  the  pier,  and 
was  immediately  driven  ashore  on  the  beach. 
The  crew  were  all  fortunately  saved,  and  tho 
vessel  was  on  Sunday  got  off  without  any 
material  danger.  Thirty-eight  of  the  bodies  of 
tho  Oscar's  late  unfortunate  crew,  and  among 
them  that  of  Captain  Innes,  have  been  cast 
ashore,  and  it  was  a  truly  mournful  spectacle, 
the  sight  of  so  many  weeping  relatives  en- 
deavouring to  recognise  the  features  of  their 
departed  and  lamented  friends.  A  consider- 
able number  havo  been  claimed  ;  and  such  as 
have  not,  have  been  attended  to  and  decently 
interred." 

The  same  issue  of  the  "Aberdeen  Journal" 
also  contains  the  following  letter  to  the  editor — 
Sir, — If  the  following  irregular  verses, 
written  tho  dav  after,  and  under  the  awful 
depression  produced  by  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  1st  of  April,  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  vour  journal,  they  are  much  at  your 
service. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

Z. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  OSCAR. 

What,  sounds  aro  those  that  strike  my  listen- 
ing ear, 

In  tho  dread  pauses  of  the  furious  blast; 
Which,  with  the  speed  of  lightning  does  career 
Across  the  darkened  sky?    Methinks,  I  hoar 
The  mournful  cry 
Of  death  and  hopeless  misery. 

Yes,  April!    though    thou'rt    wont,  like  tho 

world's  guile, 
To  gild  with  sunny  smilo 
Tho  cloud,   which  nurses  in   its  breast 
The  rattling  hail  or  chilly  shower, 
To  blast  the  opening  bud  and  flower; 
Yet  now  thou  comest,  borne  on  December's  ear. 
Urged  on  thy  way  by  the  rude  blustering  storm. 
And,  with  the  fury  of  the  winter's  war. 
Swoopcst  the  raging  sea — 

The  messenger  of  Cod,  charged  with  His  dn  ad 
decree. 

The  gallant  ship,  prepared  to  brave 

Tho  northern  ocean's  mightv  wave. 

ITer  jovial  crew,  with  thoughtless  glee. 

Draining  Jim  parting  pup  right  merrily, 

Twist  Retting  sun  beheld  ; 

Yet  never  more,  on  ship  or  men. 

The  setting  sun  shall  look  again 
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In  sight  of  home,  how  hard  to  die^ 
In  sight  of  homo  to  raiso  the  cry 
Of  wild  despair,  end  friends  so  nigh ! 
April  !  full  many  a  widow's  moan  and  orphan's 
tear, 

For  the  lost  spouse  and  father  dear; 
Full  many  a  mother's  breaking  heart 
Shall  rue  thy  morning's  awful  rage, 
And  mark,  Avith  anguish  keen    thy  name  in 
memory's  page. 

Further  references  to  the  disaster  occur  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Aberdeen  Journal ''  of  1813 — 

1.  On  28th  April,  when  it  is  said  —  "The 
female  domestic  servants  in  the  city  arc  collect- 
ing for  the  Oscar  sufferers." 

2.  On  5th  May,  when  it  is  said—"  On  Thurs- 
day morning,  22nd  hit.,  the  body  of  James 
Short  and  that  of  another  seaman,  both  of  the 
Oscar's  late  unfortunate  crew,  the  latter  much 
mangled,  were  cast  ashore  near  the  fatal  spot 
where  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  were  decently 
interred,  the  former  by  the  friends  by  whom 
it  was  recognised." 

3.  On  12th  May,  when  it  is  said — "  On  Sun- 
day last,  the  body  of  the  late  carpenter's  mate 
of  the  whale-fishing  ship  Oscar  was  cast  ashore 
in  a  mangled  "6tatc,  and  decently  interred." 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WRECK. 

The  rescue  of  John  Jamson  from  the  wreck 
was  effected  under  singular  circumstances.  His 
uncle,  Captain  Richard  Jamson,  a  retired 
whaling  captain,  had  gone  out  from  his  homo 
in  James  Street  to  bring  back  from  a  ball  his 
oldest  daughter,  Mary  Jamson  (afterwards  Mrs 
Chalmers,  of  Bridewell,  and  grandmother  of 
the  Pov.  James  Smith,  B.D.,  of  St  Georgc's-in- 
thc-West  Parish,  Aberdeen),  and,  hearing  of  tho 
disaster  to  the  Oscar,  hurried  over  to  the 
Girdleness  to  do  what  he  could  to  aid  the  sea- 
men. While  so  engaged,  something  was  washed 
inshore,  which,  supposing  it  to  be  the  ship's 
dog,  he  proceeded  to  pull  ashore  with  his 
staff.  To  his  consternation  and  glad  surprise, 
ho  found  he  had  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death 
his  own  nephew,  John  Jamson. 

Mrs  Chalmers'  husband,  Alexander  Wallace 
Chalmers,  governor  of  Bridewell,  had  a  cousin 
who  was  married  to  Captain  Thomas  Inncs,  a 
brother  of  the  captain  of  the  Oscar.  The  oil- 
painting  from  which  tho  picture  of  the  Oscar 
is  taken  belonged  at  one  time  to  Captain  Times 
and  IS  now  tho  property  of  another  relation  of 
the  Innea  family— viz.,  Captain  Crombic, 
harbour  master  of  Aberdeen. 

BURIAL  REGISTER  EXTRACTS. 

Tho  Burial  Registers  of  Newburgh,  Foveran 
JNigff,  and  Aberdeen,  furnish  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  calamity. 

NEWBURGH  CHURCHYARD. 

Epitaph  of  Captain  Innes, 
"Sacred  In  the  memory    of    Captain  John 
Junes,  itiiged  42  years,  who  was  wrecked  in  the 


ship  Oscar,  near  Aberdeen,  the  1st  April,  1813. 
This  stone  is  erected  by  his  disconsolate  widow, 
Ann  Mitchell,  as  a  grateful  tribute  of  her  re- 
gard and  affection  for  his  departed  worth. 
Their  son,  Thomas,  who  died  in  infancy,  is  also 
interred  here." 

Though  Boreas'  blasts  and  Neptune's  wnaves 

Have  tossed  mo  to  and  fro, 

In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree, 

I  harbour  here  below. 

Here  at  an  anchor  I  do  lie, 
With  many  of  our  fleet; 
Until  again  we  must  set  sail, 
Our  Admiral,  Christ,  to  meet. 

"  Also  his  spouse,  Ann  Mitchell,  died  16th 
November,  1828.  aged  68  years." 

Tho  Sexton  thus  quaintly  records  the  burial 
of  Captain  Innes  and  three  others:  — 

"  1813  Aprel  the  4  Buried  John  Innes  Ship- 
master from  Aberdeen  he  lays  in  the  South 
Sead  of  his  father's  Lorston.  Buried  John 
Innes  ami  3  of  his  men  who  drouned  of  the 
Osker  of  Aberdeen." 

One  of  these  men  was  John  Henderson,  lino 
manager,  whose  epitaph  there  roads: — "Erected 
by  Hev.  Thomas  Henderson,  Demena'ra,  West 
Indies,  in  memory  of  his  father,  John  Hender- 
son, who  was  iost  off  the  Oscar,  1st  April,  1813, 
aged  21  years." 

NIGG  CHURCHYARD. 

The  Burial  Book  contains  tho  following 
notice  :  — 

"  April  1st,  1813.  Jonathan  Rogers,  from 
South  Shields,  spectionecr  and  harpooner  on 
board  the  Oscar,  Greenland  ship,  of  Aberdeen 
(John  Innes,  captain),  was  drowned  in  a  storm 
and  oast  ashore  in  the  Greyhope  of  this  parish, 
and  was  interred  next  day  in  the  Churchyard 
of  Nigg,   aged  about  34  years. 

"The  Oscar  left  tho  harbour  with  several  other 
Greenland  ships  very  early  in  tho  morning,  but 
about  10  o'clock  a.m.,  tho  weather  ghmniy  and 
hovering,  a  most  dreadful  hurricane  from  the 
north-oast  arose,  drove  the  Oscar  ashore  on 
the  Short  Ness,  and  all  her  crow,  44.  i  \  Dpi 
two  persons,  polished.  On  tho  same  day  from 
this  ship  were  drowned,  and  as  east  ashore, 
buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  Nigg.  tho  follow- 
ing persons — Matthew  Elsdon,  harpooner, 
from  North  Shields,  aged  about  35  years; 
Robert  Richmond,  boatsteercr,  from  Sunder 
land,  aged  about  25  years;  James  Sinclair, 
boatstoeror.  from'  Aberdeen,  aged  about  23 
years;  William  Livie,  seaman,  from  Fraser* 
burgh,  aged  about  21  years:  James  Sangsior, 
seaman,  from  Peterhead,  and  his  twin  brother, 
Thomas,  also  a.  seaman,  agi^l  about  19  years; 
William  Ogston,  seaman,  from  parish  of 
Deer,  aged  about  20  years;  James  Christie, 
seaman,  from  Peterhead,  aged  about  21  JPCO 
John  Buohart,  seaman,  from  parish  of  Invor- 
allochy,  aged  about  45  years;  Andrew  Pcddio, 
seaman,  from  Portsoy.' aged  about  19  poors; 
Alexander    Gordon,    seaman,    from    Pi  « 

burgh,  aged  about   30  years;   William  David' 
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son,  seaman,  from  Fraserburgh,  aged  about 
21  years;  Alexander  Buchan  (second),  seaman, 
from  parish  of  Inverallochy,  aged  about 
28  years;  John  x\ndcrson,  lands- 
man, from  the  country  of  Spey- 
side,  aged  about  23  years;  William  Anderson, 
landsman,  from  tho  parish  of  Rattan,  aged  about 
24  years;  George  M'Donald,  landsman,  from  duo 
parish  of  Peterhead,  aged  about  27  years; 
Robert  Riddel,  apprentice,  from  Aberdeen,  aged 
about  15  years. 

"From  the  same  ship  were  drowned,  but  car- 
ried to  other  places  where  no  burial  registers 
aro  kept,  and  there  interred,  the  following  per- 
sons:—George  Buchan,  harpooner,  from  Peter- 
head, aged  about  29  years;  Alexander  Buchan, 
first  harpooner,  his  brother,  aged  about  25  years  : 
Thomas  Smith,  boatstceror,  from  Aberdeen, 
aged  about  23  years;  John  Goldie,  cooper  and 
boatsteerer,  from  Aberdeen,  aged  about  53 
years;  Robert  Morgan,  lino  manager,  from 
Aberdeen,  aged  about  21  years;  William 
Roberts,  line  manager,  from  Aberdeen,  aged 
about  21  years ;  John  Henderson,  line  manager, 
from  Newburgh,  aged  about  22  years ;  John 
Coutts,  lino  manager,  from  Aberdeen,  aged 
about  19  years ;  Alexander  Marshall,  surgeon, 
from  Dundee,  aged  about  18  years;  James 
Stuart,  seaman,  from  Old  Aberdeen,  aged  about 
19  years;  John  Bruce,  seaman,  from  Fraser- 
burgh, aged  about  19  years;  William  Dunn, 
seaman,  from  the  parish  of  Raflan,  aged  about 
31  years;  Daniel  Alcock,  seaman,  from  Aber- 
deen, aged  about  25  years;  John  Tait  Sim, 
cook,  from  parish  of  Cruden,  aged  about  24 
years;  John  Stewart,  carpenter,  from  Aber- 
deen, aged  about  30  years;  Alexander  Riddel, 
apprentice,  from  Aberdeen,  aged  about  19  years ; 
Jnlm  Palmer,  apprentice,  from  Aberdeen,  aged 
about  15  years;  Forbes  Ronald,  apprentice,  from 
Aberdeen,  aged  about  16  years;  Charles  Sim, 
apprentice,  from  parish  of  Cruden,  aged  about 
19  years. 

"  From  the  same  ship  were  also  drowned, 
according  to  evidence  from  tho  Custom 
House  Books  of  Aberdeen,  but  cither  their 
bodies  cast  ashore,  or  near  by.  or  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  account  of  their  mutilated  state, 
the  following  persons— James  Catto,  seaman, 
from  Peterhead,  aged  about  18  years;  Thomas 
flreig,  seaman,  from  Peterhead,  aged  about  23 
years;  George  Lawrence,  carpenter,  from  Foot- 
dee,  by  Aberdeen,  a"ed  about  25  years;  William 
Walker,  landsman,  from  Aberdeen,  aged  about 
21  years.  John  [nnos,  cantain  of  the  Osear. 
from  the  fishing  village  of  Newburgh,  being 
drowned  and  cast  ashore,  was  buried  .according 
to  evidence  in  the  Churchyard  of  Newburgh., 
aged  42  years." 

ST   NICHOLAS  CHURCHYARD, 
ABERDEEN. 

4th  April,  1813.— John  OcMltfcs,  seaman,  aged  18 
years,  who  was  drowned  in  lite  (Vear,  w nfl 

buried  in  Lair  E,  9. 


Footdee  and  St  Fotm. 

Our  local  historians  have  been  puzzled  to 
explain  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Footdee, 
Fnttie,  Fittie,  or  Foty,  which  ia  given  to  one 
of  the  districts  of  the  city.  Tho  modem  spell- 
ing of  tho  word  had  been  adopted,  under  tho 
mistaken  idea  that  "Footdco"  was  a  contrac- 
tion of  "Foot  of  the  Dee,"  but  this  notion  has 
long  been  exploded.  The  following  legend  of 
Saint  Fotin,  coupled  with  the  circumstance 
that,  in  tho  oldest  charters  extant,  tho  district 
is*  called  "Fotin,"  s-atisf actorily  accounts  for 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  legend  referred 
to,  which  appears  in  the  "  Breviary  of  Aber- 
deen," published  in  1509,  is  as  follows:  — 

"Saint  Fotin,  a  Gaul  of  noble  birth,  was 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  when  he  was  90  years  of 
ago  and  upwards,  was  dragged,  before  the 
Roman  Deputies,  cither  to  undergo  the  sen- 
tence of  death  for  his  belief  in  Christ,  or  to 
offer  saerifice  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  When 
the  old  man  was  brought  before  this  impious 
tribunal,  a  shout  arose  from  the  populace  on 
every  side  that  Fotin  was  a  Christian.  Being 
asked  by  the  jud|ge  of  what  faith  or  profession 
he  was,  he  answered,  'I  am  a  Christian,  and 
am  ready,  for  the  name  of  Christ,  to  undergo 
any  suffering.'  Whereupon  the  officers  of  the 
judges,  inflamed  with  wrath,  rushed  upon  the 
man  of.  God  like  mad  dogs,  and  bound  him 
with  cords.  The  venerable  Saint,  undismayed 
by  their  threats,  patiently  suffered  while  they 
dragged  him  along;  some  tearing  out  his  hair, 
others  buffeting  him  on  the  faro,  and  mocking 
him  with  blasphemies,  while  they  nulled  him 
backwards  and  forwards,  hither  "and  thither; 
and  at  last  cast  him  half-dead  into  prison,  where 
shortly  after  he  suave  up  his  soul  to  God.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  fame  of  Saint  Fotin 
Sjprcad  over  the  world,  more  especially  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  where  the' inhabit- 
ants erected  a  church  in  his  honour,  not  fa* 
from  tho  river  Dee.  A  certain  youth,  lame 
from  his  birth,  so  a,s  to  ihe  totally  unable  to 
walk,  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  parents,  brought 
to  Saint  Fotin  (who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream),  niid  laid  -down  in  tho  aforesaid  church, 
where,  after  remaining  for  three  davs  constant 
in  prayer,  by  the  merits  of  Saint"  Fotin.  he 
attained  the  perfect  ns.<  of  his  limbs.  This 
miracle  being  noised  abroad,  a  person  afflicted 
by  the  dropsy,  beyond  the  power  of  medical  art 
to  cure,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Fotin. 
At  the  same  time,  a  young  woman,  who  had 
been  so  grievously  troubled  with  an  impoa- 
thumo  for  the  space  of  five  years,  that  eha 
wished  rather  to  die  than  to  Continue  in  such 
torment,  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Fotin; 
and  these  two  coming  to  his  church  at  tho 
same  time,  both  wore  delivered  from  iheir 
maladies  by  the  Divine  grace,  interposed 
through  the  blessed  (prayers  of  Saint  Fotin.  Tt 
happened  nbo  that  tho  Tier  e  of  ;i  certain 
temporal  lord  having  chanced  to  have  overlain 
his  child   so  that   it    .lied,   tlie  lord,  incensed 

.•igainst  he«-  for  this  crime,  ordered  her  In  he 
led  to  death.  The  nurse,  in  her  terror,  snnti  hod 
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up  the  dead  infant,  and  with  many  prayers  and 
tears  turned  towards  the  church  of  Saint  Fotin, 
tho  martyr;  and  sighing,  groaning,  and  wailing 
all  tho  wav  she  went  to  it,  and  laying  down 
tho  infant  before  the  altar,  continued  there  for 
threo  days  in  fasting,  watching,  and  prayer. 
Worn  out  at  length  by  this  vigil,  she  fell  asleep 
for  a  little,  when  Saint  Fotin  appeared  to  her, 
clad  in  his  nontifioal  robes,  ami  touched  the 
head  of  tho  infant,  which,  through  the  Divine 
grace,  imparted  by  his  hand,  was  instantly  re- 
stored to'  life,  ami  awoke  tin;  nurse  by  its 
cries.  And  all  people  gave'  praise  to  God  for 
this  great  miracle." — "  Aberdeen  Journal," 
October  12,  1342. 

The  Bishop-Parson  of  Fcttcrcaam. 

Referring  to  the  account  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  minister  of  Fcttcrcairn,  1583-1617, 
and  also  Bishop  of  Caithness  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  given  in  No.  252— Febru- 
ary 14,  1913,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from 
Br  A.  C.  Cameron's  "History  of  Fetter- 
cairn  " — 

John  G'cllaeo  of  Balnamoon  was  succeeded  [as 
minister  of  Fcttcrcairn]  in  1583  by  Alexander 
Forbes,  A.M.  (born  in  1564),  bom  of  John  Forbes 
of  Ardmurdo  (Keith-hall),  a  descendant  of 
Forbes  of  Brux  (Strathdon).  He  graduated  at 
St  Andrews  in  1535;  was  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Caithness  in  1604,.  but  held  tho 
charge  of  Fcttcrcairn  in  conjunction  with  it, 
and  continued  to  hold  it  afterwards  along  with 
tho  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1616.  He  married  Christina, 
daughter    of  Straton    of    Criggic  (St 

Cyrus),  and  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Margaret,  one  of  these,  was  married  to  Andrew 
Straton  of  Warburton,  ancestor  of  the  Stra'tons 
of  Fodra,  Drumhendry,  and  Balmatkelly. 

Bishop  Forbes  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
almost  every  year  from  1593  to  1610;  [or  seme 
years  constant  Moderator  of  Presbytery;  in 
1509,  a  member  of  the  Conference  at  Falkland; 
in  1610  and  1615,  of  the  Court  of  High 'Coin- 
mission.  He  seems  to  have  favoured  the  re- 
mission of  George,  Marquis  of  Iluntly,  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  not  im- 
properly paved  the  way  to  his  promotion.  He 
was  nicknamed  "Collie,"  for  his  being  a  plural- 
ist. He  died  at  Warburton  on  24th  November, 
1617,  aged  53.  At  the  Court  of  Janice  VI.  he 
wag  high  in  favour,  as  shown  by  a  letter  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"James  VI.;  To  the  Pro/bytcrie  of  Mernis, 
4  Aprilo  1603.  True-tie  fieimlis,  wo  greet  you 
heartlio  wcill,  ye  sail  wit,  wo  have  thocht  gmd 
and  expedient  that  Mr  Alexander  Forbes,  ano 
of  your  number,  sail  aecompanyie  ius  towards 
London,  God  willing,  to  attend  upon  our  ser- 
vice thair,  with  certaine  uther  of  tho  brethren 
appointed  to  the  same  effect,  and  likewise  to 
rooivo  from  us  hak  agane,  direction;  to  tho  Com- 
missioners of  the  Cenerall  Asscinblio  f<>r  pre- 
serving of  peace  and  unitie  in  the  Kirk,  (juJiairof 


we  ar  mai^.t  desyrous  as  ye  have  found  heirto- 
foir  bo  experience — Quhairfoir  we  will  you  and 
comniandcs  that  ye  provydc  his  Kirk  o  Fetter- 
karino  with  ane  of  the  brethren  of  your  pre  she- 
trio  quha  may  best  and  maist  convenientlio 
serve  to  hit?  returning,  in  all  poyntis  of  tho 
ministrie,  and  this  faill  not  to  do,  as  ye  will  do 
us  aoeeptabill  service.  At  Halyrud  houss,  tho 
[ourfc  of  A  pry 11,  1603. 

"  To  our  tunstie  friendis,  the  ministeris 
''of  the  prcsbitirio  of  tho  Mernis." 

[According  to  Hill  Bui  ton's  "Jll.tory  of  Scot- 
land," George  Gladstanes  became  Bishop  of 
Caithness  in  1600,  and  was  translated  to  St 
Andrews  in  1605  (See  also  "A  Mearna  Minis- 
ter" in  A.J.N,  and  Q.  No.  251— February  7, 
1913) ;  and  possibly  tho  hitter  year,  and  not  1604, 
was  the  date  of  Forbes's  appointment.  It  was 
in  1606,  at  anyrate,  that  the  Scottidi  Estates 
passed  the  Act  for  tho  restitution  of  the  estate 
of  Bishops.  This  year,  too,  saw  the  Convcnti:  n 
at  Linlithgow  of  laymen  and  ministors  nomin- 
ated by  King  James,  which  agreed  that  every 
Presbytery  should  have  a  "<or^tant  modera- 
tor"; and,  as  Dr  P.  Hume  Brown  puts  it, 
"constant  moderators  virtually  meant  diocesan 
episcopacy."] 

Bibliography  cf  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
cardsrto-,  and  Banff,  1S12. 

The  following  is  a  note  of  some  books  and 
pamphlets  published  or  privately  printed  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff 
during  1912:  — 

Aberdeen  Art  Gallery.— Catalogue,  loan  ex- 
hibition of  modern  paintings  and  drawings  or- 
ganised by  the  Contemporary  Art  Society.  May 
and  June,  1912.  Aberdeen:  The  Ko-emount 
Prose.    Pp.  xv.  +  16—31  +  [11  +  cover. 

Aberdeen  Corporation.  —  Aberdeen  Water 
Supply — Rivers  Dee  end  Dye.  Correspondence, 
1912.    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  2  +  [2]  +  cover, 

Aberdeen  Corporation*. — City  and  Ltayai 
Burgh  of  Aberdeen.  Provisions  <.  f  the  C5ty 
Acta  relating  to  tho  water  undertaking  and 
water  department.  [Aberdeen:  The  University 
Press.]    Pp.  xii.  +  199  +  [1]. 

Aberdeen  Corporation.  —  Tuberculosis  Ex- 
hibition, 20th  to  26lh  March.  1012.  within  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen.  Catalogue  of 
exhibits.  Admission  free  to  exhibition  and  lec- 
tures. Under  the  joint  auspices  of  tho  Corpora- 
tion, of  Aberdeen  and  the  Xvition.il  AfiSC<  itu 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  .Aberdeen: 
Henry  Munro.  10  Crown  Street.    Pp.  49  +  cover, 

Aberdeen  Bailors'  Mission  hki>  Home.— 
Jubiloo  retrospect,  1862-1912.  Illustrated.  Ab- 
erdeen: printed  at.  the  Central  Pies;  (Jolm 
Milne),  61-63  Belmont  Street,  1912.  [400  copies 
printed,]    Pp.  30. 

Aberdeen  School  Hoard.—  Heading  3i-t  of 
books  in  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library  relating 
to  reproductions  of  fa  maun  pictures  presented 
to  tho  School  Board  !  \  Mi.-  William  Murray. 
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1912.  Aberdeen:  printed  at  the  Central  Press 
(John  Milne),  61-63  Belmont  Street.  Pp.  24  + 
cover. 

Allan,  Geoeoe.— Catalogue  of  important  sale 
of  superior  household  furniture,  rare  an- 
tique china,  ornaments,  .silver,  and  plate,  lino 
old  cut  crystal,  linen,  wines,  valuable  oil  paint- 
ings, scarce  engravings,  etc.,  etc  to  bo  told 

by  public  auction  within  the  house,  32  Albyn 

Place,    Aberdeen,    on  8th,    9th,    and  10th 

October,  1912.  John  W.  Reid.,  auctioneer.  [No 
imprint.]    Pp.  31  +  [1]. 

Allan,  George,  and  Couper,  Sydney. — Cata- 
loguo  of  important  sale  of  books  in  history, 
biography,  travel,  science,  music,  and  local  and 

general    literature  to    be    sold    by  auction 

within  the  Crown  Auction  Rooms  on  the  5th 

November  and  three  following  days.  [No  im- 
print.]   Pp.  32  +  cover. 

Anderson  John,  &  Co. — Catalogue  of  house- 
hold goods  and  other  effects  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Abbothall  Villa,  Cults,  on  12th  and 

13th  March,  [1912]    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  16. 

Andekson,  Peter  John.— Notes  on  Academic 
Theses.  With  bibliography  of  Duncan  Liddel. 
Aberdeen:  printed  for  the  University,  1912. 
Pp.  [iv.]  +  52,  with  nine  plates.  [Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity Studios,  No.  53.] 

Anderson,  Peter  John,  and  Westland, 
Albert.— Records  of  the  Arts  Class  1863-72, 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Supplement.  Aber- 
deen: printed  at  the  University  Press,  1912. 
Pp.  xii.  +  155,  with  63  plates. 

Anderson,  Robert.— Walks  round  Aberdeen. 
(Reprinted  from  the  "  Aberdeen  Free  Press.") 
Aberdeen:  Free  Press  Office,  1312.  Pp.  52  + 
cover. 

Anderson,  William  (joint  author).  See  Gray, 
II.  M.  W. 

Bacon,  Roger.— Part  of  the  Opus  Tortiurn 
of,  including  a  fragment  now  printed  for  the 
first  time.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Little.  Aberdeen. 
The  Universitv  Press.  [British  Society  of 
Franciscan  Studies,  extra  series.] 

Bannooiiie,  James,  &  Sons  Catalogue  of 

important    sale    of    plasterer's  stock-in-trade, 

working  plant,  and  office  furnishings  to  be 

sold  by  public  auction  within  the  premises,  No. 

19  Belmont  .Street,  Aberdeen,  on  the  26th, 

27th,  28th,  and  30th  December,  1912.  John  W. 
Reid,  auctioneer..    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  22  +  [2]. 

Biunie,  A.  R.— Janet  Wilkins'  Washin'  Day. 
A  comic  play  in  one  .act.  [Aberdeen:  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal  Office,  1912.]  Pp.  20  + 
cover. 

Bremner,  Alexander.— -The  Physical  Geology 
o,f  the  Dee  Valley.  Aberdeen:  The  University 
Press,  1912.    Pp.  [viii.]  +  89  +  [3], 

Bruce,  W.  S.— Records  of  the:  Arts  Class, 
1864-68,  University  of  Aberdeen.  Illustrated. 
Aberdeen:  The  Cent  ml  Props  (John  Milne), 
Bchnont  Street,  1912.    Pp.  126. 

Bulloch,  /John  Malcolm.— -The  Journal  of 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Cordon,  1st,  foot,  (Koyul 
Scots),  Apri]  26,  1814-  February  20,  1316.  Ab 
ordeen:  LMvatoly  printed  [Lloacmount  Press], 
1912.    Bp.  51   I  [1]  -I  cover. 


Bullock,  John  Malcolm  (joint  author).  See 
Skelton,  Constance  Oliver. 

Caldeii,  W.  M. — Wilson  Bequest.  Prelimin- 
ary report  to  the  Wilson  Trustees  for  the  year 
1911.  Aberdeen:  Printed  at  the  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity Press  [1912].  Pp.  14  +  [2]  +  cover  with 
title. 

Camekux,  Geoege  ('.—The  King's  College 
Club,  Arts  Class  1356  60.  _  Supplementary 
Record,  1912.  Aberdeen:  privately  printed  by 
Taylor  &  Henderson.    Pp.  16  and  cover. 

Cooper,  James.— Pdace-Namcs  of  the  Parish 
of  Cluny.  Aberdeen  :  Printed  by  William 
Mutch,  34  and  36  Netherkirkgate,  1912.  Pp.  20 
+  cover. 

Copland,  Alexander. — Catalogue  of  oil 
paintings,  w  at  crco  lours,  engravings,  etchings, 
old  prints,  portfolios,  etc.,  to  be  sold  iby  auc- 
tion within  the  Bon-Aceord  Auction  Saloons  on 
 6th  December,  1912.  John  Milne,  auction- 
eer. Aberdeen':  Printed  at  the  Central  Press 
(John  Milne),  61-63  Belmont  Street.  Pp.  11  + 
[1]  +  cover. 

Couper,  Sydney.— Sec  Allan,  George. 

Craib,  William  Grant.— Contributions  to  the 
Flora  of  Siam.  Aberdeen:  Printed  for  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  MCJIXII.  Pp.  [ii.]  + 
210.    [Aberdeen  University  Studies,  No.  57. J 

Ceaib,  William  Grant —The  Flora  of  Banff- 
shire. Banffshire  Field  Club  Transactions,  ex- 
tra number.  Banff:  Printed  by  the  Banffshire 
Journal,  Limited,  1912.  Bp.  [iv.]  +  111  +  [1]. 
[Also  issued  us  No.  54  of  the  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity Studies.    Aberdeen.:  The  University  Press. J 

CltOLL,  JullN.— To  the  Teachers  of  the  Aber- 
deen School  Board.    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  S. 

Cue  den  Parish  Church. — Cruden  Recipes 
and  Wrinkles.  A  souvenir  bazaar  book. 
Cruden,  26th  and  27th  July,  1912.  Peterhead: 
P.  l&crogio,  "BucIkui  Observer"  Works,  1912. 
l'p.  91  +  [1]  +  iv.  +  51  +  [1]  +  cover. 

[ClVUICKSllANK,  John  R.]— The  True  Ballad 
oi  the  Manslaughter  of  George  Downic,  janitor, 
King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  1717.  Aber- 
deen: J.  G.  Bisset,  1912.    Pp.  8. 

Davidson,  William,  Limited.— Catalogue  of 
salvage  sale  of  wholesale  merchants'  stock,  to 

bo  sold   by   auction  within   the  Oak  Tree 

Warehouse,  Regent  Road,  Aberdeen,  on  Friday, 
13th  September,  1912.  John  Cruicksliank  and 
Co.,  cxjposersj  John  Milne,  auctioneer.  Aber- 
deen: Printed  at  the  Central  Press  [John 
Milne),  61  63  Belmont  Street.    Pp.  30  -t-  [2]. 

Davidson  &  Garden,  Advocates,  Aberdeen. 
Soo  Dunecht;  Laithersj  Mclgum. 

DUNECIIT. — Particulars,  Rentals,  etc.,  of  the 
Estate  of  Dunecht,  Aberdeenshire,  for  sale. 
[Agents,  Messrs  Davidson  &  Garden,  advocates, 
12  Deo  Street,  Aberdeen.]  [Illustrated.]  Aber- 
deen: The  University  Press,  Limited.  Pp.  19 
+  [1]  +  b  full-page  illustrations, 

Kast  Parish  Church.— Book  of  Words  oi 
Midnight  Service  on  Christinas  Ifivo,  Tmsd.iv, 
24th  Deopinbor,  1912,  in  the  liusl  Parish  Church 
of  S.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen:  Thom- 
son &  Duncan,  printers.    Pp.  8. 
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East  Parish  Church.— Marriage  Service. 
East  Parish  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen, 
4th  January,  1912.  J.  C— M.  W.  [No  imprint.] 
Pp.  6  +  [2]. 

East  United  Free  Church. — The  Oracle.  A 
household  book  of  favourite  recipes.  [Issued  in 
connection  with  the  Upper  Dcnburn  Mission 
Stall  at  the  animal  sale  of  work  of  the  East 
United  Free  Church.]  Aberdeen:  George 
Leslie,  printer.    Pp.  60  +  cover. 

East  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen. — Semi- 
jubilee  of  [lev.  Charles  11.  Todd,  M.A.  Con- 
gregational meeting  and  social  gathering  in  the 
church  buildings  on  Friday,  29th  March,  1912. 
[No  imprint.]    Pp.  [4]. 

Elder,  John  Rawson. —  The  Royal  Fishery 
Companies  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Aber- 
deen :  University  Press,  1912.  Pp.  viii.  +  136. 
[Aberdeen  University  Studies,  No.  52.] 

Ellis,  Rowland,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney. — Catalogue  of  an  interesting  collection 
of  books,  being  a.  portion  of  the  library  of  the 

Late  Eishop  Ellis;  and  other  properties  to  be 

sold  by  auction  within  the  Bon-Accord  Auction 

Rooms  on  25th,  26th,  and  27th  March,  1912, 

[by]  John  Milne,  auctioneer.  [Aberdeen: 
Printed  bv  John  Milne,  Central  Press,  Belmont 
Street.]    Pp.  13  +  [2]. 

Ellis  Rowland,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney. — Catalogue  of  household  furniture, 
china,  crystal,  pictures,  bra^s,  ornaments,,  and 

household  furnishings  to  be  sold  bv  auction 

at  Bishop's  Court,  29  Albvn  Place,  Aberdeen, 

on  5th,  6th,  and  7th  February,  1912  John 

Milne,  auctioneer.  Aberdeen:  Printed  at  the 
Central  Press  (John  Milne),  Belmont  Street. 
Pp.  34  +  [2]  +  cover. 

Ferryhill  United  Free  Church.— Sugges- 
tions for  Common  Prayer.  Aberdeen:  W.  and 
W.  Lindsay,  printers.    Pp.  [4]. 

Fitzpatrick,  Hugh.    See  Eraser,  Angus. 

Frankland,  Percy  F. — Aberdeen  Corpora- 
tion. Aberdeen  water  supply — Rivers  Dec  ana 
Dye.  Report  by  Professor  Percy  F.  Frank- 
land,  F.R.iS.,  1912.  [No  imprint.]  'Pp.  3  +  L5J 
+  cover. 

Eraser,  Angus,  and  Fit/.patrick,  Hugh.— 
Catalogue  of  an  interesting  collection  of  books 

 to  be  sold  by  auction  within  the  Bon-Accord 

Auction  Saloons  on  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th 

December,  1912.  John  Milne,  auctioneer. 
[Aberdeen:  Printed  at  the  Central  Press  (John 
Milne),  61-63  Belmont  Street,]    Pp.  24  +  [2]. 

Phaser,  George  Milne.— Aberdeen  Mech- 
anics' Institute.  A  record  of  civic  and  educa- 
tional progress.  Aberdeen:  The  University 
Press,  1912.    Pp.  iii.  +  [1]  -1-  68. 

FRASERBURGH  Cricket  Club.— Grand  Bazaar. 
Official  guide.  Illustrated.  [Aberdeen:  George 
Leslie,  printer,  AdeJphi.]    Pp.  [96]. 

Gallowgate  United  Free  Church,  Aber- 
deen.— The  Chart  for  the  Grand  Bazaar  to  be 
held  in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Union  Sbroct, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  18fh  and  19th  October, 
1912.    Illustrated.    |  Aberdeen:  G.  &  W.  Eraser, 

"Belmont"  Works.]    Pp.  96. 


Garvie,  James,  &  Son. — Auction  sale  of 
wood-working  machincrv,  etc.,  at  Rose  Street, 

Aberdeen  on  Friday,   17th  May,   1912.  YV. 

Porter,  auctioneer.    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  6  +  [2]. 

Giles,  Peter. — William  Lawrence  Taylor. 
By  the  Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Portrait.  [Aberdeen :  The  University 
Press.]    Pp.  4  +  cover  with  title. 

Gray,  H.  M.  W.,  and  Anderson,  William.— 
Developmental  Adhesions  affecting  the  Jxnvcr 
End  of  the  Ileum  and  the  Colon.  Illustrated. 
Aberdeen:  The  University  Press,  1912.  Pp. 
plates  ix.  +  26  +  [2]. 

Gray,  Mary.— The  Statue  on  the  Square.  A 
talk  to  the  Huntly  Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
lluntly:  Joseph  Dunbar,  1912.  Pp.  [2]  +  12 
+  [2]  +  cover. 

Greig,  Gavin.— Index  to  Titles  and  First 
Lines  [of  Folk-Song  of  the  North-East,  by  Gavin 
Greig].  [Privately  printed.]  [Aberdeen:  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal  Cilice,  1912.]  Pp.  xiii.  +  [1]. 
[12  copies  printed.] 

IIarrower,  John. — The  Age  of  Entrance  to 
the  Arts  Curriculum.  Addresses  to  the  Gradua- 
tion Greek  Class,  Aberdeen  University,  October, 

1911.  Aberdeen:  The  University  Press,  1912. 
Pp.  8. 

ii a rro wer,  John. — A  Great  Oxford  Teacher 
— the  lato  Alfred  Thomas  Barton.  [Reprinted 
from  "Aberdeen  Fiee  Press,"  5th  Fcbrua-.v, 
1912.]  Aberdeen,  1912.  Pp.  7  +  [1]  +  cover 
with  title. 

IIvrrower,  John. — Map  of  the  Grcck!e?$ 
Area  of  Scotland.  Aberdeen:  The  University 
Press,  1912.  Pp.  7  +  [1]  +  cover  with  title  and 
a  map. 

IIarrower,  John.— Address  at  the  Prize- 
giving,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly,  June.  1909. 
Aberdeen:  the  Ro3cmount  Press,  1912.  Pp. 
[ii.]  +  8. 

IIarrower,  John.— Greek  Class  Prose  Com- 
position Exercises,  1905-1911.  [Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity Press.]    Separate  leaves. 

Henderson,  John  Alexander. — History  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen.  Illus- 
trated. Aberdeen:  Printed  for  the  New  Spald- 
ing Club,  MGMXII.  P,p.  xxiv.  +  504.  [Also  us 
No.  60  of  Aberdeen  University  Studies.] 

Henderson,  John  Alexander. — Twenty -one 
Aberdeen  Events  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.  Aberdeen:  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal 
Office,  1912.    Pp.  SS. 

IlENDRICK,  James.— The  Progress  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Scotland.  Inaugural  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Marischal  10th  Oc- 
tober, 1912.    Aberdeen:  The  University  Press, 

1912.  Pp.  22  +  [2]  +  cover. 

IIolburn  Junction  (Aberdeen).  —Traders' 
circular.  Buyers'  handy  guide.  Illustrated. 
Aberdeen:  Published  hv  G.  I..  MacKcggie,  512 
Union  Street,  1912.    Pp.  32  +  cover. 

THE  HOUSELETTING  and  RATING   Acr.  1911.— 

Its  Provisions  Explained.  Aberdeen:  Printed 
and  published  bv  William  Mutch,  3-136  Nether* 
kiikgate,  1912.    Pp.  B. 
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Jones,  Thomas  Dillon. — Sonic  of  the  Poeti- 
cal Works  of.  Collected  by  Jane  Macer.  Aber- 
deen :  the  University  Press,  1912.  Pp.  viii.  + 
49  +  [1]. 

Laithers.— Particulars  of  the  Estate  of  Lai- 
thers  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire,  for  sale. 
Apply  to  Messrs  Davidson  &  Garden,  advo- 
cates," 12  Dee  Street,  Aberdeen.  [Illustrated.] 
[No  imprint.]    Pp.  9  +  [11]  +  1  map. 

Lawrance,  Robert  Murdoch. — The  Gordons, 
of  Aberdour,  Auchkinics,  Cairnbulg,  etc.,  ex- 
tracted from  ancient  registers  in  St  Peter's 
Church,  Frasenburgh.  Reprinted  from  the 
"Fraserburgh  Herald  and  Northern  Counties 
Advertiser,"  March  19,  1912.  Pp.  7  +  [1]  + 
cover  with  title. 

Lawrance,  Robert  Murdoch.— The  Pedigree 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  Lawrances.  Aberdeen: 
William  Smith  &  Sons,  1912.  [Limited  issue.] 
P,P.  [8]. 

Litster,  William. — Selected  Songs  for  Upper 
Standards.  Aberdeen:  Published  by  the  Aber- 
deen University  Press,  Limited.  Pp.  32  +  cover 
-with  title. 

Little,  A.  G.— See  Bacon,  Roger. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 

Cordons  in  County  Down, 

(Students  of  Gordon  history  may  like  to  know 
that  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Gordons  in  Co. 
Down,  an  obscure  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Philip  Crossle,  began  in  the  "  Ban  bridge 
Chronicle"  of  March  8,  1913,  and  will  appear 
every  Wednesday  until  they  arc  finished.  Mr 
Orosslo  has  already  traced  tho  Gordons  in 
Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Armagh,  and  part 
of  County  Down  in  the  "  Ballymcna  Observer  " 
January  6- June  24,  1911. 

CorcJonology. 

From  his  well-nigh  inexhaustible  mine  of 
facts  collected  regarding  the  Gordon  clan,  Mr 
John  Malcolm  Bulloch  has  an  interesting  article 
on  George  Gordon,  of  Ncfchcrmuir,  in  "  Notes 
and  Queries"  (London),  of  2nd  March  ulto. 
The  same  author  has  also  begun  a  long  account 
of  the  Gordons  of  Nothermuir  in  the  "  Biuohan 
Observer,"  Peterhead.  All  interested  would  do 
well  to  secure  copies,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  matter  will  be  published  in  other  form. 

The  Cordons  of  Aberdoiw. 

Mr  John  Malcolm  Bulloch,  the  Gordon 
historian,  has  now  issued  in  pamphlet  (24  pp.) 
form  a  succinct  history  of  >l  the  Gordons  jf 
Aberdour,"  who  descend  from  James  Gordon 
of  Haddo  through  his  son,  David  Gordon  of 
Nethermuir.  Alexander  Gordon,  younger  eon 
of  Alexander  Gordon  in  Mill  of  Aberdour, 
l>o  light  tho  estate  of  Aberdour  from  the 
funiily  of  Forbes  in  1750.  He  was  sueotvdod  by 
his  eldest  son,  George  Cordon,  who  died,  with- 
out issue  at  Bath,  1st  June,  1792.  William 
Gordon,  younger  brother  of  die  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded, and  it  was  he  who  founded  the  village 


of  New  Aberdour  in  1797.  His  advertisement 
in  tho  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of  17th  October  of 
that  year  inviting  tradesmen  to  settle  at  tho 
placo  forms  interesting  reading.  The  "  en- 
couragements"  held  forth  to  such  were  feu 
ground  free  of  feu  duty  for  some  years,  to 
which  a  certain  extent  of  land  -would  be  let  on 
lease  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and  moss  in  abund- 
ance within  a  mile.  The  honest  labourer  was 
to  have  a  perpetual  dwelling,  free  of  feu-duty 
for  seven  years,  with  sullieiency  of  fire  gratis, 
and  thereafter  at  7s  6d  per  annum.  The  sub- 
ject of  food  supply  was  not  neglected,  tho 
promise  being  made  that  a  fishing  boat  would 
be  erected  speedily,  whereby  the  inhabitants 
would  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk,  at  tho  cheapest  rate,  with 
liberty  to  fish  themselves  if  so  inclined.  In 
1814  Gordon  sold  the  estate  for  £65.000  to  the 
trustees  of  John  Dingwall  of  Bruckluy,  and  it 
still  continues  a  portion  of  the  Brucklay  estates. 

This  monograph  contains  a  mass  of  detail 
marshalled  in  Mr  Bulloch's  well-known  brief 
but  lucid  form. 


Queries. 


■  936.  Rev.  W.  Dovertie  Strahan.— Was  tho 
Rev.  W.  Dovortie  Strahan,  headmaster  of  Gor- 
don's College  1849-72,  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Echt,  or  related  to  tho  Strahans  for  many  years 
in  Tillioch  there? 

C. 

937.  Tod  Family. — I  should  bo  glad  of  any 
particulars  of  Ensign  Tod,  one  of  Hie  original 
officers  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  ako  of  any 
early  notices  of  this  family  in  Aberdeenshire 

W.  A.  T. 

938.  ABEIlDEENSniRE   SURNAMES    AND  PLACE 

Names. — Could  any  readers  oblige  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  tho 
following  names  —  Bannochie,  Bracmar, 
Oromar,  Diack,  MacBoyle,  MacCallion,  Mac- 
Condach,  MaeCoss,  MacPatric,  MacPhiel,  and 
Ma-mock? 

W.  A.  T. 


Bnswers, 


925.  Wiiinnyfold.— This  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Cruden,  was  founded  before  1696,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  occupied  entirely  by 
white  fishers  and  their  families.  1  under- 
stand that  the  name  -was  originally  "  Finnic- 
fold." 

R.  T. 

933.   William  Johnston  of  B.\r>vFrRno\v.— 

The  "  Aberdeen  ,K  urnal  "  of  25th  March.  17&5. 
advertiser  that  tho  late  Mr  Johnston's  "pow» 
terer's  .business "  is  now  carried  on  bv  John 
Smith. 

& 
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The  Episcopal  Church,  Stonehaven. 

In  tho  Year  Book  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  there  appears  among1  the  names  of 
former  incumbents  in  Stonehaven  "Gideon 
Guthrie,  1710." 

Mr  Guthrie  entered  the  family  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Marisclial  at  Fetteresso  Castle  in  Septem- 
ber, 1700,  to  preach  and  officiate  as  chaplain, 
and  tho  earl  sent  his  two  sons  to  be  under  the 
chaplain's  instruction  and  inspection.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  tho  dowager  lady  in  December, 
1701,  the  tutor  and  his  pupils  removed  to 
Inverugie,  where  Mr  Guthrio  remained  until 
June,  1702.  In  the  following  month  he  accepted 
the  tutorship  of  young  Mackenzie  of  GcatweU, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Oxford.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1703,  Mr  Guthrio  went  north  to  tho  Earl 
Marisclial,  who  gave  him  a  presentation  to  the 
church  of  Eetteresso,  then  vacant  through  tho 
death  of  the  parish  minister,  John  Myhie.  The 
carl  had  kept  tho  appointment  open  for  Mr 
Guthrie,  and  promised  to  do  all  ho  could  to 
defend  him  in  it.  Ho  entered  to  his  charge 
on  26th  December,  1703,  and  within  fivo  or  six 
weeks  was  three  times  charged  before  the 
Presbytery.  The  parish  and  pooplo  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  strife  for  many  years, 
and  disputes  wcro  raised  and  tried  in  all  tho 
courts— ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  criminal — until 
tho  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
autumn  of  1709  ordained  tho  J.IVs  to  give  tho 
Presbytery's  nominco  possession  of  tho  church 
and  manse,  within  fifteen  days  :  but  this  order 
docs  not  seem  to  havo  boon  enforced  at  onco. 

Mr  Guthrio  removed  to  Nether  Kirlkland  of 
Dunnottar,  where  he  preached  every  Sunday, 
and  was  urged  to  stay  and  preach,  but  he 
thought  thcro  was  no  great  necessity  as  there 
was  one  meeting  house  at  "  Stonehevn  "  in 
tho  parish  of  Dunnottar,  and  another  at 
Mac-halls  in  tho  parish  of  Eettercsso.  At 
Nether  Kirkland  ho  "celebrated  the  Sacrament 
(Very  decently,  after  the  order  of  the  Church, 
being  assisted  by  one  Mr  Ross,  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  at  iStonhyve,  and  Mr 
.  Crui'ckshank  at  Muchells." 

Mr  Guthrio  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
charge  of  tho  Episcopal  Church  in  Brechin,  and 
in  July,  1710,  ho  took  his  wife  and  family  there 
"so  that  my  family,  which  was  forced  to  leave 
Fottorossoc,  is  once  again  settled,  in  four 
months  time."  Ho  was  a  very  popular  and  suc- 
cessful clergyman  in  Brechin,  and  afterwards 
had  many  trials  to  undergo,  and  the  incidents 
which  happened  to  him  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
tho  unsettled  condition  of  the  Kingdom  about 
tho  period  of  the  rising  of  1715.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  point  we  are  treating, 
and  the  foregoing  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Mr  Guthrio  was  not  Episcopal  incumbent  at 
Stonehaven,  but  that  he  was  the  parson  of 
Eettercsso  parish. 


"  Cock  of  tho  North." 

"Cock  of  the  North"  as  a  title  of  the  head 
of  tho  lluntly  family  appealed  to  the  popular 
imagination.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  tho 
vigorous  use  made  by  the  Earls  of  lluntly  of 
their  position  as  King's  Lieutenant  of  the 
North.  The  third  Earl  (1500-24)  held  this  posi- 
tion, and  so  did  his  successor,  the  fourth  Earl 
(1524-62).  Regarding  the  fourth  Carl  there  if.  a 
contemporary  testimony  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  in  January,  1543,  that  '•whosoever 
should  bo  king  of  the  south,  lluntly  would  be 
king  of  the  north"  ("State  Papers,"  Henry 
VilL,  vol.  vi.,  iv. ,  238).  Speaking  of  the  fifth 
Earl's  (1562-76)  behaviour  in  the  beginning  of 
1569,  Calderwood,  in  his  "  Kirk  of  Scotland," 
says  that  ho  "bare  himself-  like  a  king  in  the 
north."  By  tho  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  title  was  fully  established  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Mr  James  Park,  who  was 
ordained  minister  of  Urquhart,  near  Elgin,  on 
July  15,  1647,  was  a  strenuous  Covenanter  but 
was  deposed  in  1660  mainly  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  his  preaching.  One  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  was  that  in  his  sermons  he 
"  cryed  alowd  against  kings  and  monarchs, 
dukes  and  marquesses,  and  him  that  was  called 
Cock  of  tho  North,  a  button  for  them  all,  their 
heads  had  happed  of,  their  honours  were  laid 
in  tho  dust,  and  they  were  casten  by  as  broken 
wcshclls."  Tho  title,  probably  given  first  by 
opponents  in  a  spirit  of  satire,  came  afterwards 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  familiar  title  of  honour, 
embodying  the  same  idea  as  the  phrase  "  The 
Gordons  hap  the  giuidin'  o't."  The  masterful 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  head  of  the  family  was 
also  found  in  tho  ordinary  members,  for  an  old 
proverb  says  "  Ne'er  misca'  a  Gordon  in  the 
Raws  of  iStrathbogie,"  or  "You're  never 
allowed  to  speak  ill  of  the  Gordons  on  their 
ain  green."  "The  Paws  of  Strathbogio "  was 
the  old  name  of  the  village  of  lluntly.  Another 
old  Gordon  proverb  seems  to  have  originated 
in  tho  South  of  Scotland — "Yc're  ane  o'  the 
tender  Gordons,  yc  downa  be  hanged  for  gailin' 
your  neck." — Rev.  Stephen  Ree,  in  prefatory 
no  to  to  "Gordon  Ballads"  in  the  New  Sj 
ing  Club's  "  House  of  Gordon,"  Vol.  II. 

Tho  Aberdeen  Riot  of  1746. 

Professor  Saiiford  Terry,  in  his  Introduction 
to  "The  Albemarle  Papers"  (New  Spalding 
Club,  1902),  has  tho  following  relating  to  this 
a  (Fair - 

That  friction  should  have  arisen  between  the 
[Hanoverian]  a.nny  and  the  civil  authorities  in 
Scotland  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  It  noe  Is 
but  a  glance  at  the  correspondence  of  Albe- 
marle* [tho  second  Marl  of  Albemarle,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cumberland  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Scotland]  and  his  officers  to  detect  in  their 
minds  a  fairly  rooted  conviction  that  Scotsman 
and  Jacobite  wore  oomortiiHo  terms.  Added 
thereto  was  a  scarcely  concealed  contempt  for 
tho  country  and  its  people.  If  such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  rank  and  file  and  junior  officers  failed  tome- 
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times  to  deal  gently  with  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  proud  people  whose  saviours  they  claimed 
to  be  

From  Aberdeen  especially  lamentations 
reached  the  ears  of  Lord  Albemarle  and  the 
Lord  J'Uistioe-CLork,  notably  over  the  so-called 
"  riot"  which  occurred  in  the  town  on  the  night 
of  August  1,  1746.  On  that  date,  the  anniversary 
of  t'ho  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
officers  of  Fleming's  regiment  quartered  in 
Aberdeen  met  to  celebrate  appropriately  tlie 
auspicious  occasion.  The  Duke  of  Gordon, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  London,  the  Town 
Clerk,  and  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Aber- 
deen were  present  as  guests.  The  'Eairl  of 
Ancnam,  wlho  commanded  what  may  be  termed 
the  north-east  military  district,  'had  approached 
the  civil  authorities  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  town  should  be  generally  illuminated  in 
honour  of  the  day.  llis  proposal  had  been 
coldly  received,  and  various  objections  had  been 
urged  against  it.  The  magistrates  were  willing 
that  the  bells  should  be  .rung  and  that  the  flag 
should  be  hoisted,  but  the  oareiful  authorities 
had  found  from  experience  that  illuminations 
occasioned  "  Noise  ami  Couf'iusion  upon  the 
Street."  Besides,  to  be  effectivo  on  a  light 
August  evening,  the  illuminations  would  have 
to  be  at  an  hour  when  "  the  Inhabitants  ought 
rather  to  be  at  rest."  A  message  to  that  effect 
was  communicated  to  the  Town  Clerk  to  carry 
to  Loird  Ancra,m.  He,  however,  came  to  the 
strange  conclusion  that  as  the  authorities 
"  were  not  thoroughly  to  comply  with  Lord 
Anoram's  desire,  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
send  an  answer." 

The  worthy  Clerk,  though  the  guest  of  the 
officers  in  the  evening,  does  not  appear  to  have 
offered  even  a  hint  that  objection  had  been 
taken  to  their  request,  and  the  conviviality  of 
the  supper  party  was  broken  into  rudely  by  a 
messenger,  who  reported  that  "  the  mob  and 
some  soldiers  amomr  them  were  breaking  all 
windows  that  were  not  light,"  those  of  the 
Town  House  among  others.  Prompt  measures 
were  taken,  and  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Old  Aberdeen 
to  prevent  any  outbreak  there.  The  authorities 
were  indignant,  the  more  .so  since  even  the 
oflicers  of  Fleming's  regiment  were  declared 
to  bo  implicated  in  the  riot,  Cap-tain  Hugh 
Morgan  in  particular.  Several  swore  tliat 
Morgan  incited  the  mob,  and  "one  who  swore 
heartily"  declared  that  the  captain  himself 
threw  stones  at  the  offending  windows.  Mor- 
gan was  thereupon  arrested  by  the  outraged 
magistracy,  his  lieutenant-colonel  finding  bail 
for  his  appearance. 

The  Lord  Justice  -Clerk  was  probably 
sufficiently  acute  in  inferring  that  the  oflicers' 
zeal  foil-  the  Royal  family  v;;is  "inflamed 
perhaps  with  a,  Little  too  much  liquor."  The 
magistrates,  however,  oould  find  no  exouse  in 
loval  excesses.  Thev  pursued1  the  offending 
officers  with  t'ho  persistency  of  the  Eumcnidos 
on  the  trail  of  Orestes.  On  August  4  they 
complained  to  tho  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  the 
"Attrocious  Riot."    The  inhabitants  had  been 


"much  frighted  and  intimidated,"  they  de- 
clared ;  a  "vast  many"  windows  had  been  broken, 
particularly  the  Windows  of  the  Townhouse, 
and  the  Warehouse  of  George  Forbes,  win  rein 
Several  Mirrours  and  other  goods  were  broke 
and  spoil'd."  On  the  following  day  (August  5) 
they  informed  Lord  Albemarle  that,  the  "read 
Damnages  "  occasioned  by  the  riot  amounted  to 
£130  "  besides  Costs."  "  If  it  had  been  only 
a  few  panes  of  glass  that  had  been  broke,"  th«  y 
wrote  again  on  August  16,  ''neither  we  nor 
any  of  tie-  Inlni  1  ■ity.nis  would  have  taken  the 
least  notice  of  it.  lint  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  panes  broke,  and  upward,  of  two 
hundred  family's  suffered  on  this  occasion." 

On  August  29  the  Magistrates  wrote  to  tin; 
Lord  Justice-Clerk.  A  committee  of  tradesmen 
had  'been  appointed,  they  told  him,  and  had 
estimated  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  riot 
at  £129  3s,  in  addition  to  the  "expenses  of 
consulting  Lawyers  and  sending  scvera.l  Ex- 
presses South  and  North,  and  allowance  to 
Tradesmen  who  were  employ' d  ecveru.ll  days  in 
take i Jig  up  account  of  the  Damage,"  items 
which  added  about  £20  to  the  turn  of  their 
claim. 

[Decree  was  ultimately  given  against  the 
officers  of  the  56th  (Fleming's)  regiment  for 
£60  16s  5d,  as  rcpresi  nting  the  damage  done 
to  the  windows  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the 
town.] 

Church  Belts  arid  Historical 
Inscriptions,, 

The  "Times  literary  Supplement,"  in  the 
course  of  a  review  of  "Church  Bells  of  Fug- 
land,"  by  II.  L.  Walters,  makes  a  selection  of 
the  historical  allusions  among  the  innumerable 
inscriptions  given  in  the  booh'.  A  bell  at  Silsby, 
in  Leicestershire,  thus  rejoices  over  the  victory 
at  Oullodcn  in  1745 — "  In  honorem  Guliclmi 
Cumbrico  Ducis  rebelles  Scotos  victricibu6  armis 
de.bollantis."  Another  at  Ashovcr,  in  Derby- 
shire, says — "  This  old  bell  rvng  the  downfall 
of  Bvonaparte  and  broke  April  1814."  On  a 
bell  at  Farcham,  in  Hampshire,  tho  Young 
Pretender's  defeat  is  the  theme  of  some  'vigor- 
ous couplets — 

In  vain  the  rebels  strive  to  gain  renown 
Over  our  church  the  laws  the  king'  and  erowno 
In  vain  (he  bold  ingrateful  rebels  aim 
To  overturn  when  you  suppoit  tho  siiino 
Then  may  great  Georgo  our  King  tfvo  for  lo 

Tho  rebellious  crew  hang  on  the  gallows  tree. 

Mr  Walters  does  not  forget  to  remind  U8  that 
tho  founder  of  this  lierce,  unforgiving  bell  was 
named  Kipling.  The  third  bell  at  Dameiham. 
Wilts.,  says  or  sings— "  1  was  east  in  the  \cc:e 
of  plagvo  wane  and  fire  1666.*'  There'  is  a 
gallant  cavalier  bell  at  Ohilde  Okcford,  Dorset, 
Which  was  cast  in  1048.  and  vet  wear*  the  tUOtto 
"tied  bless  King  Charles." 
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UrcpiabSasEicd  Song  by  the  Rev. 
John  Skinner. 

Tho  "Aberdeen  Buchan  Association 
Magazine"  -for  January  contained  "Widow 
Greylocks,"  a  song  by  the  Rev.  John  .Skinner, 
Linshart,  Longside,  author  of  "  T\illochgorum," 
"The  Ev.ie  \vi'  the  Ciookit  Horn,"  etc.  It 
was  furnished  by  Mr  William  Walker,  author 
of  "The  Bairde  of  Bon-Accord,"  from  a  pencil 
copy  made  by  the  lato  Mr  David  tScott,  Peter- 
head, about  1860.  It  relates  the  sorrows  of  a 
John  Penny,  a  small  farmer,  and  opens  in  this 
wise :  — 

Fin  the  lads  aix)  in  their  beds,  an'  the  lasses 

slcetpin'  soon, 
An'  ilka  thing  fu'  silent  and  calm  aboot  the 

toon, 

The  sorrows  o'  my  heart  fa's  like  show'jre  frao 
my  o'c, 

Fin  ray  auld  v/ufo  lies  snoorin'  by  me. 

Bonny  Dally  Still  -was  the  comfort  o'  my  life  ; 
I  lov'd  her,  an'  thocht  till  ha'e  made  her  my 
wife. 

I  was  as  blythc  a  lad  as  ony  lad  cou'd  bo, 
For  bonny  Dally  Still  "was  fond  o'  me. 

I  had  but  little  (;tock,  my  Dally  she  had  less, 
But  wo  houpit  that  in  time  our  stock  it  might 
increase  ; 

I  took  a  bit  o'  fanna  on  the  banks  o'  the  Dee, 
An'  :my  farm  an'  my  lass  they  were  pleasures  t' 
me. 

I  hadna  been  a  farmer  a  year  but  barely  twa, 
Till  my  sheep  took  the  pock,  an'  my  horse  wis 
stown  awa', 

My  crapi  it  gaed  wrang,  an'  my  newt  a'  did  dee, 
An'  a'  that  at  anoo  wis  sair  for  me. 

But  Auld  Widow  Grcylocks  that  liv'd  ayont  the 
meer, 

I  kent  die  wis  rich,  an'  had  plenty  o'  gear; 

I  gaed  to  her  fu'  heavy,  wi'  the  tear  i'  my  -o'o, 

Says,  "  O,  my  honest  'widow,  will  ye  pity  jne?" 

Tho  widow  mndertakos  to  relievo  him  of  his 
financial  diflicultics  if  ho  will  marry  her,  and 
this  ho  ultimately  consents  to  do ;  but,  of  course, 
ho  no  sooner  marries  her  than  ho  begins  to 
rue — 

I  hadna  been  wi'  her  a  fortnicht  an'  a  day, 
Till  I  met  my  Dally  Still  on  the  side  o'  yonder 
brae, 

She  star'd  i'  my  face,  while  grief  avus  in  her 
o'e, 

Says  "  O  cruel  man,  ye  hac  slighted  me." 

Silly  did  I  look,  but  little  cou'd  I  say. 
Sho  fcurn't  on  her  heel,  an'  she  flang  herself 
away  ; 

Alas!  that  I  shou'd  live  th'  unhappy  day  to  sco 
My  bonny  Dally  Still  rin  <iwa'  frae  me. 


I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  an'  I  carcna  for  to  work, 
An'  am  scorn'd  when  I  gao  to  tho  mill  or  the 
Kirk; 

Tho  lasses  they  despise  me — it  canna  ither  be, 
There  never  was  a  lad  sac  wretched  as  me. 

Mr  Walker  appends  tho  following  note:  — 
This  adaptation  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  has 
been  popular  in  Buchan  for  moro  than  LOO 
years.  Tho  above  is  the  only  complete  copy  of 
it  wo  have  over  seen.  Somo  hints  have  been 
made  that  it  may  -possibly  bo  the  forerunner  of 
that  moro  famous  song.  Wo  do  not  think  so. 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  must  havo  been  familiar 
to  Skinner,  perhaps  through  Herd's  collection— 
certainly  through  Wilson's  "  St  Cecilia,  1779," 
where  his  own  "  Tullochgorum  "  and  "John  o' 
Badcnyon  "  first  appeared — and  the  identity  of 
phrasing  in  some  of  tho  verses  of  "The  Widow," 
besides  general  likenesses,  could  not  have  been 
missed  by  him  or  some  of  his  correspondents. 
Skinner's  habit,  however,  of  composing  verses 
to  popular  aire,  for  use  in  the  family  circle, 
really  explains  his  having  adapted  the  story  ot 
tho  woes  of  "Jenny  "  to  meet  the  similar  woes 
of  "John  Penny"  (a  person  known  to  himself), 
and  his  keeping  the  effusion  for  use  in  tho  re- 
stricted circle  of  domestic  friends. 

Bibliography  of  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
cardine* and  Banff,  191 2„ 
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Being  a  sermon  preached  in  MothJick  Parish 
Church  on  the  subject,  "God's  Preparations," 
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Printed  at  the  Central'  Press  (John  Milne),  61- 
63  Belmont  Street,  1912.    Pp.  94  +  [2J. 

Robertson,  F.  J.— Your  Duty  under  the  In- 
surance Act.  Aberdeen:  Published  by  the 
"Aberdeen  Free  Press"  mid  "Evening 
Gazette."    Pp.  41  +  [1J  +  cover.' 

Sabatier,  Paul,  and  Others.— Franciscan 
essays.  Aberdeen:  Tho  University  Press,  1912. 
Pp.  viii.  +  123  +  [1].  [British  Society  of' Fran- 
ciscan Studies,  extra  series,  volume  1.] 

St  Andrews. — The  Quincentenary  of  the 
University  of  iSt  Andrews.  [Edited  by  Yacoub 
Arten  Pacha.]  Aberdeen:  the  University 
Pres.;,  1912.    Pp.  [iv.]  +  211  +  [1]. 

•S'AINT  Maciiak's  Catiiedral. — Order  of  ser- 
vice, Tuesday  evening,  2nd  April,  1912,  at  7.45 
p.m.    Pp.  15*+  [1]. 

Salvation  Army,  Aberdeen.— Public  mem- 
orial service  in  the  Music  Hall,  .Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1912  in  memory  of  our  late  beloved 

General  Booth.    [No  imprint.]    Pp.  [2]. 

Seaiteld  Countess  of.-— The  Right  Honour- 
able Countess  of  Si  afield.  Born  30th  June, 
1830.  Died  6th  October,  1911.  Portrait. 
[Mostly  reprinted  from  the  "  Banffshire  Jour- 
nal" of  October  10  and  17,  1911.1  [1912.1  Pp. 
125  +  [1]  +  cover. 

Tin:  Shops  Act,  1911.— Its  Provisions  Ex- 
plained. Aberdeen:  Printed  and  published  by 
William  Mutch,  34-36  Netherkirk  ate,  1912. 
Pp.  8. 

Simpson,  James  J.  (joint  author).  See  Thom- 
son, John  Arthur. 

Skelton,  Constance  Oliver,  and  Bulloch, 
John  Malcolm.— Gordons  under  Arms.  A  bio- 
graphical muster-roll  of  otliceis  named  Gordon 
in  the  navies  and  armies  of  Britain,  Europe, 
America,  and  in  the  Jacobite  rising.  Illus- 
trated. Aberdeen:  The  New  Spalding  Club, 
MCMXII.  Pp.  lxv.  -I-  [1]  +  595  +  [1].  [AUo  as 
No.  59  of  Aberdeen  University  St. mi  s.] 

Smith,  James.— Christian  Manliness.  A  ser- 
mon preached  on  Sunday,  21st  July,  1912,  at 
tho  Princess  Royal  Park  Camp.  Banff.  Pub- 
lished by  request.  Aberdeen:  John  Averv  ami 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1912.    Pp.  7  +  [1J. 

Smith,  Rev.  James.— The  Social  Problem  in 
Relation  to  Home,  School,  Church,  Parliament 
Aberdeen:  Printed  at  the  Aberdeen  Daily  J<  nr. 
nal  Olllce,  18-22  Brood  Street,  1912.    Pp.  26  + 
[2]  +  cover. 

Spark,  James. — Catalogue  of  important  6ala 

of  books.  to  be  sold  by  auction  within  (he 

Crown  Auction  Rooms. ...".on  Friday,  the  26th 
April,  1912.  John  \V.  Reid,  auctioneer.  [No 
imprint.]    Pp.  ^. 

Stark,  Jam ES.— Lord  Cullon,  the  Rrsl  of  the 
Monymusk  Grants,  Portraits.  Abortlcen:  D, 
WylllO  and  Son.  William  Smith  &  Son<.  1912 
Pp.  xi.  -b  [1]  +  131  -\-  |3]. 
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Stephen,  John. — Donsido  Lilts.  Aberdeen: 
Tho  Rosomount  Proas  1912.  Pp.  [4]  +  39 
+  [!]• 

Thomson,  A.  Landsborougii  (joint  author). 
Sco  Thomson,  John  Arthur. 

Thomson,  James  Booth. — Bibliography  of 
Aberdeen  and  North-Eastern  Publications,  1911. 
Aberdeen:  Reprinted  from  the  "Aberdeen 
Weekly  Journal"  Notes  and  Queries,  1912.  Pp. 
12  +  cover. 

Thomson  John  Arthur. — Zoological  Studies, 
series  7.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  A.  Lands- 
borough  Thomson,  James  J.  Simpson,  Laura 
Florence.  Illustrated.  Aberdeen:  Printed  at 
tho  "University  Frees,  aroirxii.    Pp.  [viii.]  +  164. 

Tavenee,  Lucking. — Tho  Woman  Question. 
Suggestions  from  pictures  by  George  Frederick 
Walts,  spoken  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  Skene 
Street,  Aberdeen,  on  Sunday  evening,  3rd 
March,  1912.  Aberdeen:  Printed  bv  James 
Blair,  24  Market  Street.    Pp.  11  -1-  [1]. 

Tod,  Jessie.— Peeps  ITore  and  Bevond. 
Peterhead:  tho  Sentinel  Press,  1912.    Pp. "28. 

Tributes  to  the  Book  of  Books.— From  1380 
A. D.  to  the  present  day.  With  the  added  testi- 
monies of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
of  our  present  sovereign  King  George  V.  Aber- 
deen:  William  Smith  &  Sons,  The  Bon-Accord 
Press,  1912.    Pp.  22  +  [2]  +  cover. 

[Walker,  William.  ]— Aberdoniana.  Notes 
on  by-past  notable  men.  Aberdeen:  Reprinted 
from  the  "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal"  of  Mon- 
day, 1st  July,  19t 2.    Pp.  8  +  cover  with  title. 

[Walker,  William.]— About  Some  "  Auld 
Sangs."  [Aberdeen:  "William  Smith  &  Sons, 
Tho  Bon-Accord  Press.]    Pp.  11  +  [1]  +  cover. 

Walker,  William,  Huntly. — Catalogue  of 
lloltzaplfel  burning  lathe,  tools,  and  accessories, 
largo  telescope,  lenses,  cameras,  and  photo- 
graphic appliances,  ivories,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  sold 
liv  public  auction  within  the  Bon-Accord  Auc- 
tion" Saloons  on  27th  September,  1912.  Ab- 
erdeen: Printed  at  the  Central  Press  (John 
Milne),  Belmont  Street.    Pp.  6  +  [2]. 

Walker,  William,  Huntly,  and  Martin,  A. 
Stuart.— Catalogue  of  an  interesting  collection 

of  books  to   be  sold   bv   auction  within  the 

Bon-Aooord  Auction  Saloons,  21st,  22nd.  23rd, 
and:  24th  October,  1912.  John  Milne,  auctioneer 
Aberdeen:  Punted  at  the  Central  Press  (John 
Milne),  61-63  Belmont  Street.    Pp.  30  +  [2]. 

Watson,  Mrs.— Catalogue  of  oil  paintings, 
coloured  prints,  Baxter  prints,  portfolios  of 
vvatorcolours,  old  engravings,  etchings,  old 
coloured  prints,  engravings,  old  view?.,  etc.,  to 
be  sold  by  auction  within  the  Bon-Accord  Auc- 
tion 'Saloons  on  27th  December,  1912.  John 

Milne,  auctioneer.  Aberdeen:  Printed  at  tho 
Central  Press  (John  Milneh  61-63  Belmont 
Street.    Pp.  14  +  [2]  +  cover. 

Wvsn  ami,    At.v.uUT    (joint    author).  See 

Alteon,  lYtev  John. 

Wigram,  Reg  in  alii  S.-  Biographical  Notices 
relating  to  certain  members  of  the  Wigrani 
family.  Aberdeen:  privately  printed  at  the 
Aberdeen  University  Press.  'Pp.  viii.    i  190. 


Ytiian  Wells. —Its  Churches  and  its  Schools. 
Calendar  and  quotation  book,  1912.  IJlua 
tratod.  [Aberdeen :  Aberdeen  University 
Press.]    Pp.  39  +  [1]  +  cover. 

James  B.  Thomson. 

Aberdeen  Public  Library. 

[A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  above 
list  in  respect  that  its  preparation  was  one  of 
the  last  works  performed  by  Mr  Thomson  prior 
to  his  final  illness. 

Mr  Thomson's  lamented  death  in  the  begin- 
ning of  manhood  has  removed  a  striking  per- 
sonality, and  one  who  would  have  taken  a  high 
position  in  his  profession  and  the  tit-Id  of 
authorship.— Ed.] 


(luetics. 


939.  A  Centenarian.— What  was  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Mrs  David  Curr,  the  Cortachy 
centenarian,  who  died  <it  Arbroath  in  April, 
1897? 

Alba. 

940.  Ceouge  Cordon,  Schoolmaster  of 
Aberdour.— Was  this  person  any  relative  of  tho 
Cordons  of  Abcrdonu?  lie  first  appears  (in  the 
Presbytery  of  Deer  records)  on  January  5,  1699, 
when  ho  got.  4s  for  teaching  a.  poor  scholar 
(Cramond's  "Church  of  Aberdour,"  p.  38).  On 
July  6,  1699,  the  session,  "finding  that  Geor^i- 
Cordon  is  not  capable  of  teaching  the  school 
and  to  prohtc  tho  boys  in  the  Latino,  and  yet 
being  loath  to  put  him  away  abruptly,  because 
he  has  be-on  so  long  at  this  place,  therefore  for 
a  year  to  come  do,  with  the  consent  of  the 
heritors  especially  hail  thereto,  continue  to  the 
said  George  in  the  profits  of  the  kirk  as  pre- 
centor, and  of  ti;'  lifting  the  school  meall  ;  at 
tho  end  of  which  venr  he  is  to  provide  for  him- 
self elsewhero"  ("Hid.  n.  39).'  lie  was  .suc- 
ceeded bv  Mr  William  Thane.  July  6.  1699.  who 
remained  till  Martinmas,  1701,  on  which  Gor- 
don resumed  his  task,  [jetting  various  doles 
meantime.  On  February  14,  1703,  ho  ,"ot  £5. 
on  its  being  found  that  ho  was  "  in  a  <  1  >- i 1 1 -jt 
condition  now  for  several  weeks  and  also  very 
poor"  (Ibid,  p.  49).  Though  he  seems  to  have 
been  old,  ho  had  a.  daughter  baptised  Isobel. 
February  2,  1701  (I hid.  n.  44). 

J.  M.  n. 


Bnswcrs. 


931.  Pltnd  Harry's  "  Walt,  \of."— Mr 
Miller  may  ho  referred  to  "  Sir  William 
Wallace:  A  Critical  Study  of  Blind  Harry."  h\ 
the  Late  Dr  James  Moir,  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School,  published  in  Aberdeen  in  1883. 

Q. 

935,  KlXXVFV  OxSTI.K.— Tr.w  castle  is  t<l«d  to 
have  been  olemeli  .'.  ed  in  i.vo  l\Y  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  Governor  of  Scotland  (Maefarl.me's 
"  tfoneulaigica]  Ckiltotioiw,"  U„  o.]23.). 

11. 
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Times  have  changed  in  agriculture,  as  in  many 
other  things,  and  at  the  present  day  we  can 
hardly  realise  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
farmer  upwards  of  a  century  ago.  Early 
spring  was  often  a  trying  time  for  him,  when 
his  supplies  of  cattle  foc;d  were  apt  to  heoome 
exhausted  before  the  nrw  grass  appeared.  There 
wero  then  no  turnips,  mangolds,  oilcake,  soya 
beans,  or  similar  fu;:ds  to  he  procured,  and  he 
had  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
cattle  from  starvation,  especially  in  the  late 
districts.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  in  pari,;  of  Scotland  the 
cattle  wero  at  times  so  weak  in  spring  from 
want,  of  food  that  they  were  unable  to  rise  from 
their  stalls  when  the  new  grass  did  come.  The 
custom,  therefore,  arose- for  Farmers  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood to  meet  together  and  go  from  f  mi 


to  farm  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tin*  help- 
less tattle  out  to  the  fields.  This  was  termed 
the  "cattle  lifting  "—a  much  more  humane 
method  of  cattle  "lifting"  than  that  v.hich 
usihI  to  prevail  on  the  llorccrs. 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland,  where  gorsc 
or  furzo  was  plentiful,  the  young  shoots  wire 
often  used  in  spring  «as  a  supplementary  food 
for  both  cattle  and  horses.  The  shoots  were 
cut  down  anil  then  removed  to  the  farm  to  be 
then-  crushed  into  a  rougU  pulp  which  could  be 
eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  was  eagerly  devoured 
by  them,  and  they  throve  upon  it.  Cows  gave 
richer  milk  when  they  were  supplied  with 
oruslied  gorsc,  and  the  milk  was  free  from  un- 
pleasant flavour,  such  as  other  green  winter 
foods  sometimes  induce.  Hoi-s»-s,  ton,  rcitsl  ■ 
the  food,  and  it  was  amusing  to  sec  the  careful 
way  in  which  they  Kited  the  pulp  with  tii  i> 
lij.s  lest  there  should  be  some  thorns  still  rc- 
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maining  a  mo  nig  it.  It  was  believed  to  be 
specially  good  for  curing  horses  that  were 
troubled  with  worms,  and  it  is  still  occasionally 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Groat  faith  was  placed  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  whin  shoots,  as  the  following  compara- 
tive statement,  quoted  from  an  ancient  manual, 
shows  :  — 

Flesh-  Fat- 
formers,  formers. 

Furze    3.21%       ...  9.33% 

Clover  hay    4.27%       ...  £.14% 

Turnips  (oommon)    1.80%       ...  4.43% 

Indeed,  so  popular  did  whin  diet  become, 
that  fields,  especially  where  the  soil  was  dry 
and  light,  were  set  aside  for  the  whin  crop, 
the  seeds  being  sown  in  drills  in  March,  so 
that  the  shoots  became  ready  for  use  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year.  For  several 
years  in  succession  forage  was  obtained  from 
the  original  crop.  It  was  estimated  that  an 
acre  would  produce  "  2000  faggots  of  green 
two-year-old  gorse,  weighing  201bs.  each"; 
and  poor  land  produced  a  crop  worth  £16  an 
acre,  while  from  better  land  even  up  to  £40 
an  acre  was  obtained.  "  The  sowing  of  whins 
for  feeding  of  cattle,"  says  an  agriculturist, 
writing  from  London,  on  April  6th,  1725, 
"  takes  mightily  about  London  now,  .  .  . 
this  improvement  comes  from  Wales,  where  it 
has  been  practised  these  hundred  years." 

There  were  several  methods  employed  for 
pulping  the  gorse.  In  small  farms,  where 
only  a  limited  quantity  was  needed,  the 
method  usually  adopted  was  to  lay  the  young 
shoots  on  a  flat  stone  or  block  of  wood  and 
hammer  them  with  a  mallet  similar  to  that 
now  used  for  driving  in  paling-posts.  Some- 
times one  end  of  the  mallet  was  fitted  with 
iron  blades  for  chopping  the  gor.se,  while  the 
other  end  was  flat  for.  pounding  it.  _  Other- 
wise a  "rammer"  or  "  bruiser  "  might  be 
employed,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
"shank  of  wood,  3  feet  8  inches  in  length,  a 
bulged  out  part  to  give  the  instrument  weight 
on  being  lused,  and  a  base  which  is  contracted 
into  a  square,  and  shod  with  an  iron  shoe  em- 
bracing parallel  iron-cutters,  1  inch  asunder 
and  3  inches  deep,  and  sharpened  at  their 
lower  edge."  Regarding  the  use  ^  of 
this  ponderous  instrument,  an  Edin- 
burgh agriculturist  has  written— "  That 
horses  will  thrive  on  bruised  whins  or  fury.e  I 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  winter  of 
1826,  after  the  summer  had  burned  up  the  straw 
of  all  sorts  of  grain  on  light  soil.  Old  whins, 
growing  in  a  fir  plantation,  supplied  youtlig 
shoots  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height,  which 
were  cut  by  a  field  worker  with  a  hook,  and 
led  to  a  steading,  where  it  was  bruised  with  a 
rammer.  .  .  .  FJvcry  man  bruised,  with  this 
implement,  as  much  furze  in  the  morning,  on  a 
stone  floor,  in  20  minutes,  as  served  his  pair 
of  horses  for  the  day.  The  horses  relished  the 
whins  better  than  hay,  and  became  remarkably 
fine  in  condition  and  coat.  Machines  to  bruise 
or  beat  have  been  invented  for  the  preparation 
of  whins;   but  the  simple  rammer  here  repre- 


sented, and  used  by  hand,  is  better  than  any 
other  for  bruising  young  whins."  Less  fre- 
quently a  flail,  sometimes  having  its  end 
strengthened  with  hoop-iron,  was  employed. 

These  methods,  however,  entail  too  much 
manual  labour  where  gorse  was  need  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  In  such  case  a  gorse,  furze, 
or  whin  mill,  as  it  was  variously  called  in 
different  districts,  was  utilised.  The  whin  mill 
was  built  after  one  or  two  types;  the  mosi 
common  consisted  of  a  circular  stone.  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  'mill-tone,  standing  on  edge, 
with  approximately  a  diameter  of  four  feet  and 
a  thickness  of  a  foot.  In  the  centre  of  the 
stone  a  hole  was  cut,  through  which  a  shaft 
aboutJ  fourteen  feet  long  was  fixed.  One  end 
of  the  shaft  was  attached  to  an  iron  pin  firmly 
fixed  into  an  earth-fast  stone,  and  the  other  end 
was  fitted  with  tackling  to  which  a  horse  could 
be  yoked.  The  ,fj;orse  shoots  were  then  thrown 
into  a  circular  trough  or  course,  where  they 
were  crushed  as  the  mill-stone  slowly  revolved. 
The  farmer  occasionally  stirred  them 
up  with  a  hay-fork  and  sprinkled  them  with 
v/atcr  to  facilitate  the  crushing  process.  Crush- 
ing went  on  for  about  a  couple  of  hours.  1  v 
which  time  the  gorse  was  sufficiently  pulped 
to  be  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

[The  foregoing  is  abridged  from  an  interesting 
article  which  apneared  in  "Country  Life"  of 
November  23,  1912,  from  the  pen  cf  James 
Ritchie,  D.Sc.,  the  illustrations  being  from 
photographs  bv  his  father,  Mr  Jr.mre  Ritchie, 
schoolmaster,  Port-EJphinstone.— Ed.] 

A  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 

In  1576  Mr  David  Cunningham  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  making  an  over- 
ture of  the  policy  and  jurisdiction  ot  the  Kirk, 
and  a  contemporary  has  left  us  a  record  of  him 
which  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  quaint  and 
graphic  word-painting,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

"The  Bireithring  convenit  at  Glasgow,  in  Mr 
David  Cuninghames  hous,  then  sub-clean  of 
Glasgow,  and  dean  of  our  facultic  of  Artos:  a 
man  lemit,  and  of  verie  good  aocompt  at  that 
tyme;  had  fear  houss  and  yeards  wherein  an 
erJo  rnicht  haiif  dwelt,  ami  a  thousand  mark  of 
lent,  with  the  better.  Nan  was  so  frak  in  the 
CiUl.Sc>  as  he.  lie  nioderat  the  reasoning,  eatheru 
up  the  eonclusiones,  and  put  all  in  wrait  and 
ordour.  .  .  .  The  suffragan tos  roum  is  filled 
atteanes  be  Mr  David  Uunmghame,  vvholoivcd 
Glasgow  and  the  guij  eau-e,  and  becomes  the 
regent's  minister,  hot  with  a  ems  accompaning 
him:  for  ho  had  never  that  wealthe  nor  esti- 
mation oftor  quhilk  he  liatd  befor,  vvliowbcit 
within  a.  year  ad va licit  to  the  bischoiprik  of 
Aberdcin :  and  noeht  onlie  sa,  but 
became  soon  after  the  Laid  of 
Morton's  execution  an  of  the  mai-t 
miserable  wretches  in  all  the  west  country,  hand 
debochit  and  out  of  credit,  in  an  collious,  Inm- 
Solff  at.  the  an  sydo  of  the  fvre.  and  his  COW  at 
tho  uther.    Thus  God  euised  that  bfechoprio  of 
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Two  Atexanelcr  Popes. 

Interest  in  the  sale  of  four  of  the  five 
volumes  of  Alexander  Pope's  translation  of  the 
"  Odyssey "  at  Messrs  Puttick  and  Simpson's 
yesterday  (wrote  a  London  correspondent  re- 
cently) would  have  been  keener  had  all  experts 
regarded  the  inscription  as  in  the  writing'  of 
the  poet.  These  books  in  the  original  boards, 
uncut  (published  in  1725-6)  were  presented  by 
Alexander  I 'ope  to  his  Scottish  namesake,  son 
of  Hector  Paip  or  Pope  of  Loth.  Moreover, 
-till  now  they  have  remained  in  the  family  of 
the  recipient,  settled  in  Sutherlandshire,  it  is 
said,  since  1500,  the  vendor  being  Miss  Roberta 
Pope.  On  the  last  fly  leaf  of  vol.  II.  is  the  in- 
scription, "Ex  dono  Alcxri  Pope  armigeri 
Tvvittenhamiae,  Julii  6to  1632,"  while  on  the 
fly  leaf  of  vol.  III.  the  inscription  is  repeated, 
underneath  being  the  words,  "  Philo  melaino," 
or  "  Sweet  nightingale." 

Mr  T.  F.  Henderson,  who  contributed  the 
biography  of  the  Scottish  Alexander  Pope  to 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  re- 
cords the  tradition  of  the  journey  from  Caith- 
ness to  Middlesex  having  been  made  on  a  pony, 
ami  that  in  addition  to  the  "Odyssey"  in  five 
volumes  the  nightingale  of  Twickenham  made 
his  visitor  a  present  of  a  handsome  snuffbox. 
The  Rev.  Donald  Sage,  son  of  Alexander  Pope's 
assistant  afc  Reay,  says  thct  at  first  the  meet- 
ing was  stiff  and  cold,  but  that  in  contact  with 
the  strong,  well-furnished  intellect  of  the  Scots- 
man Pope  relaxed  and  the  relationship  became 
cordial.  The  remaining  four  volume's  passed 
in  succession  to  Robert  Pope  of  Navidale,  to 
May  Patrick  Pope,  to  General  George  Pope, 
C.P>.,  and  finally  to  Miss  Roberta  Pope. 

In  1734  Pope  the  Scotsman  was  licensed  as 
a  preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dornoch  and 
in  September  of  that  year  "called"  to  the 
church  of  Reay,  in  Caithness,  where  he  was 
ordained,  and  there  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful in  reforming  the  habits  of  the  rude  popula- 
tion. Himself  of  great  bodily  strength,  he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  enlisting  some  of  the 
worst  characters  as  elders,  thus  inducing  them 
to  curb  their  vicious  tendencies.  A  champion 
of  resolute  measures  ho  used  to  drive  to  church 
with  a  stick  any  parishioners  whom  he  found 
playing  games  on  the  Sabbath.  On  March  2, 
1782,  Alexander  Pope  died  at  Reay. 

The  four  volumes,  starting  at  £10,  went  no 
higher  than  £16,  doubtless,  as  I  have  sa.id,  be- 
cause the  market  did  not  accept  the  inscriptions 

as  written   by   Pope  himself. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  sale 
of  tho  Popo  volumes  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "handsome  snuffbox."  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Bel- 
fast gentleman. 


A  different  version  ol  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Alexander  Popes  is  given    in    Mr    J  a  met*  T. 

('aider's  "History  of  Caithness"  (2nd  edition; 


Wick,  1837).  Mr  Caldcr,  in  his  account  of 
Alexander  Pope  of  Reay,  says — 

The  worthy  minister,  with  many  solid  and 
excellent  qualities,  had  a  strong  dash  of  ec- 
centricity and  enthusiasm  in  his  composition; 
and  one  romantic  adventure  of  his  forms  a 
highly  interesting  passage  of  his  life.  Mr 
Carruthers  (formerly  editor  of  tho  "Inverness 
Courier"  and  author  of  a  "Life  of  Pope") 
thus  tells  the  story — 

"The  northern  Alexander  Popo  entertained 
a  profound  admiration  for  his  illustrious  name- 
sake of  England  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  the  simple,  enthusiastic 
clergyman,  in  the  summer  of  1732,  rode  on  his 
pony  all  the  way  from  Caithness  to  Twicken- 
ham, in  order  to  pay  the  poet  a  visit.  Tho 
latter  felt  his  dignity  a  little  touched  by  the 
want  of  the  necessary  pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  the  minister  first  presumed  to  ap- 
proach his  domicile;  but  after  the  ice  of  out- 
ward ceremony -had  in  some  degree  been 
broken,  and  their  intellects  had  come  into  con- 
tact, the  poet  became  interested,  and  a  friendly 
feeling  was  established  between  them.  Several 
interviews  took  place,  and  the  poet  presented 
his  good  friend  and  namesake,  the  minister  of 
Reay,  with  a  copy  of  the  subscription  edition 
of  the  Odyssey  in  five  volumes  quarto." 

Mr  Caldcr  appends  a  footnote  to  the  effect 
that  Mr  Carruthers  had  made  an  error  in  his 
dite.  "Mr  Pope  was  not  minister  of  Reay  in 
1732.  but.  was  residing  at  Dornoch,  and  it  must 
have  been  from  the  latter  place  that  he  rode 
to  Twickenham."  Continuing  his  account  of  the 
clergyman.  Mr  (aider  farther  says- 
Resides  being  an  able  and  popular  preacher, 
Mr  Pone  of  Reay  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  talent,  and  a  celebrated  archaeologist 
in  his  day.  Tie  translated  from  Latin  into 
English  as  much  of  the  "Orcades"  of  Torfaeus 
as  bears  on  the  ancient  history  of  Caithness: 
and  ho  is  the  author  of  the  antiquities  and 
statistic*  of  the  several  purishos  in  Caithness 
ami  Sutherland,  lie  died  on  the  2nd  March. 
1732,  after  an  incumbency  of  forty-eight  years. 

Robert  Gordon,  Northern  Fcncibics. 

Robert  Gordon  (born  November  3.  1793).  son 
of  William  in  Lcttoch,  Glenlivet.  and  Ensign  in 
the  Northern  Fcnciblos  (December  12,  179S).  is 
stated  by  Mr  William  Mac  Pherson,  J.  IV.  to 
have  subsequently  ioincd  tho  Gordon  High- 
landers and  to  have  died  of  a  malignant  fever 
in  the  island  of  Wiftloheron  in  1809.  "  I  have 
often  heard  my  father  say"  (writes  Mr  Mac* 
Pherson)  "that  Robert  was  to  Kavo  got  his  cap- 
tain's commission  on  the  very  day  he  died." 
Oaptain  Grant.  Auchorachat),  told  Mr  Mc- 
pherson in  1875 — "Your  uncle  Robert  Gordon 
and  I  were  officers  together  in  the  Gordons.  I 
remember  the  day  ho  died  of  that  awful  fever. 
Young  Farquharson,  Gleneomrlass,  and  I  went 
out.  together  to  get  a  coffin  for  him.  We  went 
into  the  undertaker's,  a  Large  room  with  coffins 

hanging  all  around,  but  so  broad        ho  it)  ifie 

shoulders  that  wo  could  not  find  a  coffin  wkta 
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enough.  Wo  had  to  use  force  to  push  tho  body 
in."  A  careful  research  of  tho  army  lists  fails 
to  disclose  any  officer  of  the  name  of  Robert 
Gordon  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  at  this 
period.  Birchfiold  also  was  the  residence.  Abor- 
nethy — not  Cromdale  as  stated  in  "  Gordons 
under  Arms"  (p. 280)— was  the  residence  of 
Robert  Gordon's  maternal  uncle.  Captain  Grant, 
whose  father  was  revenue  officer  at  Rathvon. 
Perhaps  Gordon  belonged  to  another  regiment 
than  the  Gordons. 

J.  M.  B. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

To  the  present-day  merchant  it  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  surprise  how  in  former  times,  when 
money  was  scarce  and  enterprise  somewhat  slow, 
many  handsome  fortunes  were  built  up  and 
estates  acquired.  Others,  with  imperfect  in- 
formal ion,  long  for  a  return  of  "the  good  old 
times."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  was 
then  (no  more  than  now)  no  royal  road  to 
fortune,  and  the  successful  man  was  generally 
he  who  applied  himself,  kept  steady,  and 
lived  well  within  his  means. 

An  excellent  type  of  the  shrewd,  enterprising 
Aberdeen  merchant  of  two  centuries  ago  may 
bo  cited  in  the  person  of  John  Rickart  of  Auch- 
nacant.  who  on  3rd  October.  1704.  married  Mar- 
jory, daughter  of  John  Gordon  of  Fechil.  Be- 
sides his  landed  estate,  he  seems  to  have  owned 
house  property  in  the  city,  and  as  the  owner 
of  fishing  boats,  the  lessee  of  extensive  salmon 
fishings  on  the  Dee  and  Don,  and  a  merchant 
he  traded  with  the  Continent  in  every  concciv- 
ablo  article  from  fish  to  nails.  He  died  at 
Aberdeen  6th  Julv.  1749,  aged  78.  and  the 
"Aberdeen  Journal,"  in  recording  his  death, 
remarks  that  "  he  was  a  gentleman  very 
charitably  disposed,  and  has  left  upwards  of 
Three  thousand  pound's  sterling  to  the  Work 
House  and  Infirmary  of  Aberdeen,  Five  hun- 
dred Pounds  to  St  Paul's  Chapel,  besides  several 
other  legacies  to  his  relatives.  He  is  to  bo 
interred  this  day  (11th  July)  with  all  decent  ' 
solemnity,  at  the  Burial  place  of  his  Ancestors 
in  the  Churchyard  of  Aberdeen." 

During  his  business  career,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  extended  from  1692  to  1724,  Mr 
Rickart  kept  a  set  of  books,  into  which  he  en- 
tered (frequently  in  q'uaint  terms  and  with  in- 
structive commentaries  on  men  property,  in- 
cidents, and  modes  of  life  oonnectod  with 
Aberdeen  during  the  period  stated)  his  expendi- 
ture and1  much  of  his  income.  The  MSS.  have, 
happily,  been  preserved,  and  being  now  in  the 
custody  of  Mr  William  Walker,  author  of  ''The 
Bards  of  Bon-Accord,"  he  has  made  extracts 
which  he  has  generously  consented  to  be  given 
here,  in  consoeu'ti ve  form. 

The  details  thus  to  be  presented  form  an  in- 
termediate link  between  the  period  covered  by 
the  "Ledger  of  Andrew  ITalyburton,  Conserva- 
tor of  the  Privileges  of  the'  Scotch  Nation  in 
the  Netherlands  1492-1503,  together  with  tho 


Book  of  Customs  and  Valuation  of  Merchan- 
dises in  Scotland  1612";  "The  Compt  Buik  of 
David  Weddcrburne,  merchant  of  Dundee, 
1587-1630,  together  with  tho  Shipping  Lists  of 
Dundee,  1580-1618,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
more  recent  times  on  the  other.  Fresh  material 
will  also  be  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a 
history  of  the  "Scots'  Merchants"  in  the  olden 
time,  who  became  famous  alike  as  maritime 
traders  and  enterprising  citizens. 

Mr  Walker  furnishes  the  following  intro- 
ductory notes:—  The  old  Scottish  merchant 
of  tho  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  a  strongly  marked  character  in  the  society 
of  his  time,  and  one  whose  figure,  with  all  it's 
picturesoueness,  has  well  nicrh  sunk  out  of  sight 
in  the  literature  of  Scottish  life.  The  same 
spirit  which  sent  his  brothers  into  the  field  of 
active  warfare  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  sent  him 
into  tho  field  of  trade,  then  requiring  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  able  and  daring  men. 
Homo  trade  was  small',  and  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  tho  country  limited;  but  there  was 
left  always  a  considerable  margin  of  profit 
when  one  could  take  advantage  of  foreign 
barter  and  (from  very  early  times,  salmon, 
wool,  hiden,  and  furs  found  their  way  into  Con- 
tinental markets,  and  brought  from  thence 
many  of  tho  luxuries  which  our  landed  gentrv 
wore  eager  to  gain  possession  of.  The  spirit 
of  enterprise  sent  out  to  the  great  Hanse 
towns  many  young  men  who  took  charge  of 
homo  consignments,  sold  them  there,  and  re- 
turned money  and  goods  to  their  various  cus- 
tomers at  home.  Unlike  his  representative  to- 
day, such  a  trader  soon  became  a  manv-sided 
man  and  a  keen  bargain-maker.  Trade  had  not 
yet  grown  to  the  dimensions  which  create 
specialisation,  and  he  had  at  once  to  cover  the 
whole  crround  of  knowledge,  now  sectioned  out 
into  soft  goods,  hardware,  jewellery,  food  pro- 
duce, fruits,  etc.  Our  present-day  typical  man 
of  trade  is  a  specialist  in  silks  or  furs,  in  cotton 
goods,  woollens,  yarns,  cloths,  or,  when  made 
up,  in  slops  or  smallwares,  readvmades,  under- 
clothing, or  such-like;  he  knows  the  one  de- 
partment thoroughly,  but  is  mainly  at  sea  in 
the  others.  Our  old-world  merchant  dealt  suc- 
cessfully in  salmon,  hides,  leather,  serges,  aqwi- 
vitae.  tombstones,  tapestries,  spices,  dyestuffs, 
horologues,  chalices,  furs,  fustians,  drugs,  boots, 
woods,  combs,  knives,  oils,  fruiits,  vinegars,' 
paper,  and  thread  -in  short,  in  all  the  produce 
of  the  eastern  and  western  world  which  centred 
in  the  Dutch  and  Hanse  towns.  11  e  was  <\s- 
sentiallv  a  "  t rocker  "  or  hartercr.  and  was  the 
one  who  from  very  small  beginnings  created 
the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland. 

Rickart  returned  to  Aberdeen  from  the  Con- 
tinent on  the  death  of  his  father  (1692),  and  from 
1693  on  to  1724  he  kept  strict  record  of  his  in- 
come and  outgo.  He  came  home  with  command 
oyer  fairly  extensive  funds-  just  in  the  nick  of 

time.  Aberdeenshire  lairds  had  begun  to  sec 
that  the  future  va.lue  of  their  lands  depended 
much  on  their  adopting  tho  new  improvements 
which  were  then  in  tho  air — enclosure,  etc, — 
and  our  merchant  was  prepared  to  lend  them 
money  for  all  .such  purposes,   Under  sufficient 
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security.  His  caution  in  this  respect  is  fulJy 
illustrated  in  hie  statement  of  accounts.  Frugal 
himself,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  whatever  ap- 
peared to  be  an  opportunity  to  making  his  ■ 
plack  a  penny.  His  wife— rather  uppish,  as 
somo  wives  will  be — comes  in  occasionally  for 
a  side-winder  in  his  record.  He  particularly 
notes  her  expenditure  on  articles  of  dress,  and 
while  he  buys  so  much  serge  to  sole  his  own 
stockings  for  present  comfort  as  well 
as  prospective  wear,  he  records  a.r.ont 
her  expenditure  —  "too  much  at  least 
by  half";  but  he  has  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  The  details  of  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion in  Aberdeen  of  his  niece,  Betty  Macintosh; 
the  prices  of  all  ordinary  commodities,  recorded 
with  scrupulous  minuteness ;  the  modes  and 
expenses  of  travelling;  the  cultivation  of  small 
patches  of  land  outside  the  city  proper,  such 
as  his  "  riggis  in  the  Sandilands,"  give  numerous 
sidelights  on  burghal  life  200  years  aigo.  The 
prices  recorded  are  all  in  Scots  money,  which  to 
convert  into  sterling  money  should  be  divided 
by  12. 

INCOME. 

Account  of  money  received  from  my  brother. 

(1)  in  part  of  my  yearlie  alement  durcing  my 

mothers  lifetymo,  beginin<r  at  Martinmas  1690 

years — the  term  next  after  my  fathers  death. 

Im.  3  of  Febr.  1603. — Counted  with  my  brother 
for  all  the  money  I  have  received  from  him 
in  part  of  my  alement  since  my  fathers  death 
to  the  foresaid  3  Feb.  1693  and  given  him 
ticket  therfor,  eoh  is  £214    0  0 

It.  24  Jany  93  years,  from  my  brother  50  lbs. 
which  was  a  pairt  of  John  Pedders  (-)  first 
yeirs  meall,  viz.,  from  Whit.  92  to  Whit.  93, 
allowing  his  account  for  taxation  and  repara- 
tions bestowed  upon  the  house  the  sd. 
yeir   £50    0  0 

It.  27  July  93.— From  my  brother  9  lbs.,  which 
was  paid  by  James  Shand,  cooper,  in  Abdn., 
for  a  yeirs  meall  of  ane  laighhouse  and  fore- 
shope  in  the  Shipraw,  now  possessed  by  Alex- 
ander Tenant  from  Whitsunday  91  to"  Whit- 
sunday 92  £g   o  0 

It.  4  Aug.  93.— From  Alexander  Tenant  for  ane 
balf-yoirs  meall  of  the  laighhouse  and  fore- 
shope,  Mart.  92  to  Whit.  93  £4  10  0 

It.  30  July  93.— From  my  Brother  three  fi riots 
form  meal,  wh.  I  giav©  to  Jo.  Reid  for  making 
cloths  to  me,  for  wh.  I  allow  him  per  pac- 
tione   £2  15  0 

It.  21  Dec.  93.— From  my  brother  half  a  yeirs 
meall  of  the  forohouse  in  the  Caetlegate  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lady  Cursinday  (3),  from  Whit 
93  to  Mart.  93  £36  13  4 

It.  23  Dec.  93.— From  my  Brother  10  lib.  pavt 
bo  bealie  Dive  (1)  for  a  yeirs  feu  meall  from 
Martin.  92  to  Mart.  93  £10    0  0 

It  28  Dec.  93.— From  my  Brother  when  I  went 
to  Alxvrardor.  a  legg  dollar  £2  16  0 


(1)  David  Riolcart  of  A.rnage. 

(2)  John  Toddcr  was  a  prominent  nwsmbor  of  (ho 
Episcopal  body. 


Queries. 


941.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson.— Amongst  the 
many  .Scottish  notabilities  named  "  John  Wil- 
son," I  have  observed  one — the  Rev.  John 
Marius  Wilson,  editor  of  Fullarton's  "Imperial 
Scottish  Gazetteer,"  new  edition,  during  the 
"seventies"  of  last  century,  who  has  appar- 
ently joined  the'  majority  and  left  only  his 
name  behind.  What  Church  did  he  belong  to, 
where  was  he  born,  and  whore  did  he  die?  I 
am  afraid  that  no  adequate  answer  will  be 
given,  unices  the  erudite  annalist,  "  W.  B.  R. 
W.,"  will  concede  the  desiderated  information, 
inasmuch  a9  he  claims  the  same  family  name. 
I  have  the  1S54  edition  of  Fullarton's  "Gazet- 
teer of  Scotland,"  which  contains  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  spontaneous'  approval  of  the  work  for 
its  accuracy  and  general  excellence;  but  no- 
thing is  to  be  gleaned  from  it  as  to  the  writes 
whose  united  efforts  made  it  a  success,  and  yet 
Archibald.  Fullarton  must  have  had  a  staff  of 
competent  assistants  to  supply,  arrange,  con- 
dense, and  classify  the  abundant  particulars 
concerning  our  country.  However,  in  the  new 
edition  of  "  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  Scot- 
land"  it  is  expressly  stated,  on  the  title-page 
that  it  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Marius 
Wilson.  Who  was  he?  He  really  deserves  a 
corner  in  our  biographical  collections,  for  he 
supervised  the  work  most  admirably.  Even 
Archibald  Fullarton,  who  was  a  big  publisher, 
is  not  introduced  into  our  biographies,  although 
many  arc  there  less  worthy  of  that  distinction. 
Reticence  carried  to  excess  becomes  a  nuisance 
to  the  ardent  inquirer. 

Alba. 

942.  Scottish  Communion*  Tory.ns.—I  10- 
quiro  a  large  number  to  complete  my  collec- 
tion. Would  those  having  specimens  for  dis- 
posal please  communicate  with  inc.  Having  a 
good  many  duplicates  I  should  be  elad  to  ex- 
change. 

George  Kkttkrer. 

5  Rose  Street, 
Carnoustie. 


Hnswets, 


933.  William  J01IN8TON  ok  Badifurrow.— 
According  to  Dr  Davidaon'6  "  Inverurie  ami  the 
Earldom  of  the  Garioch,"  "  William  Johnston, 
stannariins  (powtcroi)  in  Aberdeen,  and  for 
some  time.  Convenor  of  the  Incorporated  Tradca 
of  that  city,"  bought  Badifurrow  in  L742  from 
his  brother-in-law,  .Mm   Forbes,    lie  died  in 


'$\  The  widow  of  the  laird  of  Oonaindae,  mdnmr. 
1)  William  D&vie  w  is  a  baillie  in  Aberdeen  1073  t;». 
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1764,  aged  65,  and  v/aa  succeeded  by  his  only 
child,  James,  who  was  a  partner  of  Leys, 
Mas  son,  and  Company,  the  linen  manufacturers 
at  Grand  holm  Works,  but  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  reside  at  Badifurrow  prior  to  1781.  lie 
sold  Badifurrow  to  Colonel  Erskine  Fraser  in 
17%,  and  spent  most  of  his  later  yeans  at 
Broadford,  Aberdeen.  He  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes  in  Aberdeen, 
and  died  there  in  1819.  Colonel  Erskine  Erase* 
named  the  property  Woodhill.  It  was  bought 
in  1808  by  Hugh  Gordon,  wiho  named  it  Manar, 
in  commemoration  of  his  residence  near  tho 
Straits  of  Manar,  where  he  had  acquired  a 
fortune,  and  who  built  Manar  House.  In 
Bain's  "History  of  the  Aberdeen  Incorporated 


Trades,"  William  Johnston,  "  pewterer,"  is 
mentioned  as  Convenor  1751  and  1752. 

Q. 

934-.  Inverugie  Castle.— It  is  quite  correct 
that  this  castle  was  used  as  a  brewery.  An 
advertisement  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of 
20th  April,  1825,  bears  that  "tho  proprietors  of 
the  Inverurie  Brewery,  having  given  up  busi- 
ness, are  desirous  to  treat  with  any  person  or 
persons  for  their  .brewing  utensils  (and  tho 
situation  is  such,  in  all  respects,  that  an  open- 
ing so  advantageous  can  seldom  occur)."    .  . 

"  The  place  affords  very  great  accommoda- 
tion of  lofts  and  cellars,  at  a  low  rent." 

II. 
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Bums  and  the  Meams. 

HIS  KINCARDINESHIRE  FOREBEARS. 

The  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
of  Burns  in  the  Mearns,  which  has  just  been 
initiated,  will  doubtless  find  its  chief  claim  to 
public  sympathy  and  support  in  the  fact  l"hat 
Kincardineshire  is  "  the  fatherland  "  of  Burns, 
the  county  of  his  ancestors.  That  the  national 
poet  is  descended  from  Kincardine  stock  is  very 
apt  to  be  forgotten,  or  at  anyrato  to  bo  over- 
looked. Burns,  by  his  personality  and  his 
poetry,  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Ayr- 
shire that  his  association  with  any  other  part 
of  Scotland  is  constantly  ignored.  Whether  he 
derived  any  elements  of  his  genius  from  the 
qualities  of  his  Kincardineshire  "forebears"  or 
the  nature  of  their  environment  may  be  a  moot 
question;  but  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
family  long  settled  in  the  little  county,  though 
belonging  only  to  the  humble  class  of  small 
farmers,  is,  of  course,  indisputable. 

The  Glenber vie  Burneses. 
The  family_  continuously  bore  the  name  of 
Burnes;  and  it  was  only  because  the  nai'me  was 
pronounced  in  Ayrshire  as  if  written  "Bums" 
that  the  poet  and  his  brothers  about  1786  "con- 
sulted together  and  agreed  to  drop  Burnes  and 
assume  Burns."  There  arc  said  to  have  been 
Barneses  in  Glonborvio  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  Little  is  known  of  them, 
however,  and,  after  a  blank  of  more  than  a 
century.  "the  firm  ground  of  history  is 
reached"  in  the  person  of  Walter  Burnes, 
originally  a  shoemaker  in  Mergie,  in  the  parish 
of  G'lenbervic,  who  ultimately  acquired  sulli- 
cient  means  to  take  the  farm  of  Bogjorgan. 
He  had  at  least  four  sons— William,  Robert, 
John,  ami  .lames.  The  fourth  son,  James, 
born  in  1656,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
poet.  In  early  life  he  was  tenant  of  one  half 
of  Bogjorgan,  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
B'rawlinmi'uir,  both  these  places  being  on  the 
estate  of  Inchbreiok,  which  belonged  eventually 
to  the  hate  Professor  John  Stuart,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  passed  on  his  death  to  .Mr  Alexander 
Stuart  of  Laitheis.  _  James  Burnes  died  in  1743, 
aged  87,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Falconer,  died 
six  years  later,  at  the  ago  90.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
sons  were — William,  Robert,  George,  James, 
and  Thomas.  William  and  Thomas  died  early, 
and  the  fonmor,  having  left  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Brawl  in  muir  by  his  brother,  James, 
whose  son  relinquished  it  so  late  as  ]B07. 
Robert  was  at  first  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Kin- 
•month,  in  Glonborvio,  but  subsequently  he  and 
his  brother  George  became  tenants  on  th©  lands 
of  the  Keiths,  I  Carls  Mar  ischial,  George  occupy- 


ing the  farm  of  Ellfhill  of  Fetteresso  and 
Robert  the  farm  of  Clochnahill,  in  Dunnottar. 

The  Poet's  Grandfather. 

Robert  Burnes  married  Isabella  Keith,  of 
Criggie,  a  farm  adjoining  Clochnahill,  and 
had  a  family  of  four  sons — James,  Robert, 
William,  and  George — end  six  daughters. 
William,  the  third  son,  born  at  Clochnahill  on 
11th  November,  1721,  was  the  father  of  the 
poet.  His  eldest'  brother,  James,  settled  as  a 
wright  in  Montrose,  and  from  him  was  de- 
scended Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  the  famous 
traveller  and  diplomat,  wdio  was  murdered 
(along  with  a  younger  brother,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Burnes)  at  Cabul  in  November,  1841, 
during  one  of  the  many  insurrections  of  which 
Afghanistan  has  been  the  scene.  Robert 
Burnes,  the  poet's  grandfather,  would  appear 
to  have  become  financially  embarrassed,  shar- 
ing in  the  disaster  which  overtook  many  far- 
mers in  the  North  of  Scotland  in  1740,  owing 
to  an  exceedingly  inclement  winter  and  spring. 
Ho  was  compelled  to  leave  his  farm  and  on 
adjacent  one  he  had  leased,  and  he  went  to 
reside  at  Dcnside,  Dunnottar.  Bogjorgan 
continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  family  of 
William  Burns  (son  of  Walter  of  Mergie),  in 
tho  persons  of  three  successive  Williams,  till 
1784,  when  the  tenancy  was  relinquished  by 
John  Burnes,  son  of  tho  last  William,  who  has 
a  slight  reputation  as  tho  author  of  "Thrummy 
Cap."  Descendants  of  the  Burneses,  however, 
survived  till  quite  a  recent  period,  the  "Aber- 
deen Free  Press"  in  May,  1900,  chronicling  the 
death  of  a  Miss  Collie,  Waterside  Cottage, 
Durris,  "a  Burnes  of  direct  descent  from  the 
poet  Burns" — more  probably,  however,  a  de- 
scendant from  the  progenitors  or  relatives  of 
Burns. 

BuRNS'S  Father. 

William  Burnes,  the  poet's  father,  was  bred 
a  gardener,  and  is  said,  according  to  varying 
tradition,  to  have  been  in  service  at  Monboddo 
Castle  or  at  Glenbervio  House.  Another  story 
is  that  ho  applied  for.  and  was  refused,  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  of  his  father's  farm,  Cloch- 
nahill. Any  way,  he  left  Kincardineshire  in 
1748,  along  with  his  brother.  Robert,  to  seek 
work  as  a  gardener  in  the  South.  And  students 
of  Burns  will  be  familiar  with  the  pathetic  in- 
cident recounted  by  his  son.  Gilbert — "I  have 
often  heard  my  father  describe  the  anguish  of 
mind  ho  felt  when  he  parted  with  his  elder 
brother  on  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  confines  of 
their  native  place,  each  going  off  his  several 
way  in  search  of  new  adventures,  and  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  went." 

Fight  with  Poverty. 

Such  are  the  Leading  data  with  regard  to 
Burns'©  ancestry  and  their  connection  with  Kin* 
cardinoshi.ro.      Considerable  controversy  has 

arisen  0U8  to  the  fortunes  and  the  social  position 
of  the  Burneses.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
they  were  well  to-do  and  fairly  wealthy  fanners. 
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but  such  facts  as  are  known  regarding  them 
and  tho  farms  they  cultivated  negative  that 
view.  Much  more  reliable  is  the  careful  esti- 
mate of  Mr  Edward  Pinnington,  of  Montrose — 
"They  (the  Burneses)  were  tenant  farmers 
of  tho  poorer  sort,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  ordinary  comfort, 
and  to  whom  luxury  was  only  a  name. 
81  length  of  will,  solidity  of  moral  principle, 
and  lorco  of  character  taught  them  to  endure, 
but  did  nothing  towards  sweetening  lifo  by 
ameliorating  its  condition.  They  fenced  them- 
selves round  with  'the  small  economics,'  par- 
took of  hard  fare,  lived  in  comfortless  dwellings, 
and  practised  tho  most  vigilant  frugality.  Tho 
plain  truth  is  that,  for  at  least  two  centuries, 
tho  Burneses  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  poverty." 

Jacobite  Peedilkctions. 

Another  quite  unsolved  problem  about  the 
Burnes  family  is  whether  or  not  they  were 
Jacobites.  The  problem  really  has  been  raised 
by  Bums  s  own  emphatic  belief  that  they  were. 
There  are,  however,  several  puzzling  phases  of 
tho  problem,  but  it  may  be  left  where  Dr 
Wallace  leaves  it  in  his  revised  edition  of 
Robert  Chambers's  "Life  and  Works  of  Robert 
Burns  "  :  — 

"  Tho  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  Jacobitism 
of  Burns's  ancestors  will  probably  never  be 
ascertained.  But  it  may  bo  assumed  as  certain 
that  William  Burnes  believed  his  father  to  have 
been  out  in  tho  '15,  and  confided  his  belief  to 
his  eldest  son." 

Family  Tombstones. 

A  couple  oif  flat  tombstones  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Burnes  family  are  still  in  Glenbervie 
Churchyard.  Ono  is  inscribed  to  tho  memory  of 
James  Burnes  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Falconer, 
the  great-grandparents  of  Burns ;  the  other, 
bearing  tho  dates  of  1715  and  1719,  is  to  the 
memory  of  William  Jinnies,  grcat-granduncle 
of  the  poet,  and  his  wife,  Christian  Fothcnng- 
ham.  They  woro  "restored"  in  1835  by  public 
subscription,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
local  committee,  of  which  Mr  J.  B.  Groig, 
ibankcr,  Laurencekirk,  was  the  energetic  secre- 
tary. Raised  from  tho  ground,  where  they  were 
being  overgrown  by  grass  and  weeds,  they  were 
placed  in  cradles  of  grey  sandstone  resting  on 
pedestals  of  the  same  material.  The  comple- 
tion of  tho  work  was  marked  'by  a  ceremonial 
on  25th  June,  1885,  the  principal  address  on  the 
occasion  being  delivered  .by  the  late  Dr  Charles 
Rogers.  The  tombstones  are  once  more  in  need 
of  irepair,  it  seems,  the  inscriptions  having  be- 
come almost  undecipherable,  and  presumably 
ono  of  tho  foremost  purposes  of  the  projected 
Kincardineshire  memorial  of  the  poet  will  bo 
to  put  those  hallowed  relics  of  his  ancestors  in 
order  and  provide  for  their  future  preservation 
and  care.  For  such  a.  laudable  object  the  pro- 
moters should  be  able  to  reckon  unhesitatingly 
on  fcho  support  of  Hums  Clubs  and  of  Burns' 
admirers  generally.-  "  Dundee  Advertiser,  " 
March  17. 


The  Maut  Mill  Bum, 

Turning  over  a  collection  of  newspaper  cut- 
tings recently,  I  came  upon  two  which  I  think 
should  bo  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  a  scrap- 
book  and  find  a  permanent  home  in  the  columns 
of  "Notes  and  Queries."  The  first  is  dated 
August  11,  1900,  and  is  as  follows — 

"  In  the  course  of  some  alterations  that  arc 
being  made  on  a  house  in  the  Upperkirkgate, 
tho  course  of  the  old,  though  not  the  oldest, 
water  supply  of  the  dwellers  on  both  skies  of 
the  Gallowgate  and  Broad  Street  was  met  witn 
lately.  Leaving  tho  Loch  by  a  sluice  a  little 
below  tho  north  end  of  Drum's  Lane,  it  passed 
southward  in  an  open  track  on  the  east  side 
of  Burn  Court  and  crossed  the  Upperkirkgate 
by  a  bridge  just  outside  the  port  or  gate  which 
closed  tho  entrance  to  the  city  at  this  side 
when  danger  was  apprehended.  It  passed 
through  a  court  at  the  west  end  of  the  house 
•undergoing  alterations,  and  a  stone  lintel  cover- 
ing it  may  be  seen  from  the  street  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  wall.  Running  open,  it  reached  Flour- 
mill  Brae,  whero  it  drove  a  mill  within  the 
memory  of  many  citizens.  It  then  passed  under 
St  Nicholas  Street,  under  the  houses  on  tho  west 
side,  and  then  under  Union  Street,  between  No. 
78  on  the  north  side  and  No.  81  on  the  south. 
Here,  before  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Union  Street  woro  built,  it  drove  a  glass- 
cutter's  wheel  in  an  arch  under  the  street. 
Under  the  name  of  Putachie,  it  crossed  tho 
site  of  tho  Market,  and,  driving  Tarnty  Mill 
at  tho  foot  of  Market  Street,  ended  its  course 
at  tho  harbour.  The  skeleton  of  a  large  dog 
and  some  other  bones  wore  found  by  the  burn- 
side  in  making  excavations  for  foundations  in 
the  Upperkirkgate. 

The  second  cutting,  dated  January  17,  1901, 
is  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

"  Abcrdonians  born  sixty  years  ago  were 
familiar  with  a  burn  which  drove  the  flour 
mill  beside  St  Nicholas  Street,  and  then  passed 
under  the  houses  on  the  west  side,  under  Union 
Street  from  the  Commercial  Hank  on  the  north 
■to  No.  85  on  the  south,  and  under  a  block  of 
houses  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
ket. It  has  been  long  lost  sight  of,  but  opera- 
tions in  Exchange  Street  have  brought  a  part 
of  its  course  to  light.  Its  track  must  have  run 
from  No.  16  Mad-den  Street  to  t ho  door  of  tho 
North  of  Scotland  Bank  in  Exchange  Sire.:, 
and  diagonally  across  Starling  Street  and  Car- 
melite Lane.    Then  it  burned  round  to  the  cast 

and  drove  the  Maul  Mill,  which  Mood  whore 
the  Imperial  Hotel  is.  Running  acr<*s  the  mill 
it  found  its  way  to  the  harbour,  The  drain  in 
which  the  burn  ran  is  very  well  formed—  2  foot 
deep,  6  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  it  is  covered  with 
long,  well-dressed  granite  stones." 

There  were  at  one  time,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  explain,  three  town's  mills  dependent 
upon  tho  Denburn  for  (heir  motive  power— tllO 
Upper  'Mill,  the  Mid  Mill,  and  the  Nether 
Mill.  The  Upper  Mill  was  situated  in  Flour* 
mill  Brae,  on  a  site  absorbed  in  the  erection  of 
Messrs   Brebuer   and   Grant'*  buildings.  Its 
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water  supply  was  derived  from  the  Gilcomston 
Dam  by  a  lade  tunning  along  Deadsidc  Road 
(hence  the  name)  and  Baker  Street  to  Maberly 
Stroet,  the  stream  being  here  joined  by  the 
united  Spital  Burn  and  the  Wcstburn.  The 
augmented  stream  then  flowed  along  Spring 
Garden  and  into  the  Loch;  and,  emerging  from 
the  Loch,  found  its  way  by  Burn  Court  and 
across  the  Netherkirkgate  to  Flourmill  Brae. 
The  course  of  the  burn  from  the  Loch,  is  very 
fully  detailed  by  Mr  John  Milne,  LL.D.,  in  his 
work  on  "  Aberdeen  "  (pp.  60-2). 

"The  mill-burn  issued  from  the  dam  [the 
Loch  |  by  the  l^och  E'e,  and  entered  an  arch- 
way in  a  house  on  which  there  is  an  Ordnance 
.Survey  mark,  58.7  feet  above  the  sea,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  level  of  the  south  end  of  Broad 
Street ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  water  supply 
had  been  intended  to  drive  the  mill  there.  The 
mill-burn  ran  along  the  east  side  of  Burn 
Court,  and  came  out  at  No.  48  Upperkirkgatc, 
outside  the  port,  though  in  '  The  Book  of  Bon- 
Accord  '  the  port  is  said  to  have  been 
on  the  west  side  of  the  burn.  It  crossed  the 
street,  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  entered 
Laniond's  Court,  No.  45,  now  closed.  At  Bur- 
nett's Close  it  turned  west  and  drove  a  wheel, 
which  served  hist  a  meal  mill  and  afterwards 
a  flour  mall.  This  was  the  Upper  Mill,  which 
continued  to  work  till  1865. 

"  Having  no  houses  to  avoid,  the  burn  crossed 
diagonally  Flourmill  Brae,  the  east  side  of  St 
Nicholas  Street,  and  the  Netherkirkgate,  which 
onco  extended  to  the  east  ^ate  of  the  church- 
yard. An  iron  plato  at  the  junction  of  Nether- 
kirkgate  and  St  Nicholas  Street  marks  the  site 
of  the  Little  Bow  Brig  over  the  'burn.  It 
crossed  to  No.  15  St  Nicholas  Street,  and  pas^oi 
under  it  in  the  basement.  Its  course  was  seen 
in  1903,  when  an  old  house  was  taken  down  and 
a  new  one  was  founded  deeper  than  the  old.  The 
burn-course  was  found  to  bo  throe  feet  wide, 
with  edges  of  well-dressed  granite  blocks 
cemented  with  mastic.  The  burn  here  sent  otF 
a  branch  to  the  west,  which  had  been  intended 
for  a  spill-w^atcr,  or  to  divert  the  burn  when 
it  was  not  required  for  the  Mid  Mill.  There  is 
no  traco  of  the  west  branch  in  Gordon's  map, 
1661,  but  the  two  burns  arc  mentioned  in  the 
Chartulary  of  St  Nicholas  (II.,  51,  73)  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  both  are  shown  on 
Taylor's  map,  1773,  and  Milne's,  1789,  in  the 
triangular  block  of  buildings  in  the  east  part 
of  tho  Green.  The  west  branch  crossed  St 
Nicholas  Lane  and  Union  Street,  passing  under 
No.  95  and  the  west  end  of  the  Market,  rejoin- 
ing tho  east  branch  at  the  Nether  Mill. 

"  Tho  east  branch  passed  under  the  house  in 
St  Nicholas  Street  called  the  Lemon  Tree  Bar, 
crossed  Ht  Nicholas  Lane,  and  passed  under  tho 
Commercial  Bank  office  Originally  it  de- 
scended the  Sleep  bank  on  the  north  vide  of  the 
Gl'CCn  and  ran  straight  to  the  X-elher  Mill;  but 
in  1619  tho  Town  'Council,  anxious  to  make  as 
much  as  po&sible  of  its  motive  power,  erected 
tile  Mid  Mill  in  a  house  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
burn.  An  entry  in  tho  Council  Register  notes 
a  payment  for  refreshment  on  the  occasion  of 
buying  the  house  to  be  used  for  the  mill  It 


was  at  first  a  meal  mill,  but  afterwards  it  was 
converted  into  a  malt  mill.  Though  mentioned 
in  tho  letterpress  on  Gordon's  map,  its  position, 
is  not  shown;  but  we  sec  it  in  Milne's  map. 
It  is  m  it  sixty  feet  from  the  Kast 
Green,  which  would  bring  it  to  the  centre 
of  Union  Street,  in  front  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  it  had  been  buried  up  when  Union 
Street  was  formed. 

"  Tho  water,  however,  was  not  lost.  It  was 
conveyed  in  a  tunnel  still  in  existence  under 
Union  Street,  arid  in  the  basement  of  tho 
house  opposite  the  bank  it  drove  a  glass-cut- 
ter's wheel  for  some  time.  It  crossed  the  East 
Green,  and  passed  under  the  Market  when 
it  was  built  in  1842.  This  was  the  hrst  house 
built  between  Market  Street  end  Union  Bridge. 
It  was  built  by  a  druggist  to  utilise  the  mill- 
burn  for  grinding  drugs.  It  crossed  Fisher 
Row,  where  Hadden  Street  is  now,  and,  cross- 
ing Exchange  Street  obliquely,  it  drove  the 
Nether  Mill,  which  stood  on  tho  south  of  tho 
sito  of  tho  North  of  Scotland  Bank.  At  first 
the  Nether  Mill  was  a  meal  mill,  then  it  was 
converted  into  a  malt  mill,  and  afterwards  into 
a  sawmill;  and  the  little  bridge  by  which  it 
was  crossed  in  Fisher  How  was  called  the 
Mault  Mill  Brig.  Fisher  Row  sloped  down 
from  tho  Green  to  the  end  of  the  Shiprow,  but 
it  was  held  as  ending  at  the  Brig.  Having  dono 
its  work  at  the  Nether  Mill,  the  burn  rounded 
the  west  end  of  the  Trinity  Friars'  Grounds, 
and  about  tho  end  of  Exchange  Street  re- 
joined the  Denburn,  which  it  had  left  at  Gil- 
comston Dam.  Tho  united  stream  latterly 
ended  in  tho  north-west  corner  of  the  Upper 
Dock. 

"  When  tho  increasing  importation  of  flour 
from  America  rendered  tho  working  of  small 
flour  mills  unprofitable  in  this  country,  the 
Upper  Mill  was  sold  and  tho  mill  was  removed. 
There  was  then  no  necessity  for  sending  water 
along  tho  old  track,  and  now,  after  crossing 
Maberly  Street*  the  Wcstburn  and  the  water 
taken  off  at  Gilcomston  Dam  turn  south  along- 
side the  old  Combwork,  and  join  the  Denburn 
at  tho  end  of  Spa  Street,  at  a  place  called 
Rotten  Holes  in  Cordon's  Map.  This  name  is 
composed  of  two  Gaelic  words,  both  of  which 
mean  hill.  Tho  namo  refers  to  tho  brae  on 
the  north  side  of  the  burn. 

"Taylor's  map  of  Aberdeen  shows  the  small 
Putachio  stream  joining  the  mill-burn  near 
Trinity  Hospital,  below  the  Nether  Mill." 

An  Easter  Custom. 

From  an  old  pascal  sermon  the  follow  in; 
account,  is  taken  of  the  renewing  of  the  house- 
hold fire  for  the  year— 

Ye  schall  know  woyll  that  this  day  is 
callyd  in  som  place  Gkxlye  Sond.iy.  YoC  wor 
woyll  that  in  toh  place  it  is  the  manor  this 
day  to  do  the  fvio  out  of  tho  Hall  an.l  UlQ 
herthstodo  thai  has  bene  all  w>  tiler 
bronnyd  and  hl.de  with  Sltiok;  hit  sh.il  bo 
!hif>  day   a  rayed    with   givne     rushes  and 

llowros  strawyd  »d  abouto. 
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The  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
holy  Saturday  directs  "A  tiro  is  struck  from 
a  flint  outside  the  Church,  and  coals  arc 
kindled  therewith.  The  Priest  vested,  and  1ms 
assistants  with  cross,  'holy  water,  and  inoenso 
proceeds  to  the  entrance  of  the  Church,  and 
blesses  the  new  tire,  and  after  praying1  that  it 
may  be  sanctified,  he  blesses  the  incense,  and 
the  Acolyte  sprinkles  the  incense  and  fire  with 
the  holy  water." 

A  Waval  [nescient  of  the  '45. 

In  "  Blackwood's  Magazine "  for  February, 
Mr  Douglas  G.  Browne  writes  what  he  calls 
"The  Affair  at  Montrose:  A  Naval  Footnote 
to  the  '45."  It  is  the  curious  story  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  sloop  "Hazard"  by  a  band  of 
Highlanders.  In  the  autumn  of  1745  the  ill- 
fated  Admiral  Byng  was  patrolling  the  Scot- 
tish eastern  coast,  hampered  by  the  want  of 
small  vessels  which  oould  enter  harbours.  One 
of  these  sloops  which  he  did  possess,  the 
"Hazard,"  was  sent  to  the  port  of  Montrose 
with  orders  to  dismantle;  the  fort  of  its  guns 
and  seize  or  destroy  any  shipping  found  there, 
rumours  having  reached  the  authorities  that  a 
Highland  army  was  about  to  descend  on  the 
town  and  .also  that  there  were  privateers  about. 
Tho  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  narrow,  the 
tides  so  strong  that  no  ship  could  go  against 
them  without  the  help  of  a  small  gale,  and  the 
prevailing  winds  blew  straight  into  the  harbour 
mouth.  The  upshot  of  this  was  that  before  the 
puns  could  bo  removed  and  the  shipping  dis- 
mantled, the  Highlanders  made  their  descent 
and  raptured  the  cannon,  which  they  turned 
on  the  "Hazard."  The  ship,  owing  to  the 
tide  and  the  gales,  was  only  able  to  bring  its 
stern  or  how  guns  to  bear,  and  not  the  'broad- 
sides; added  to  this,  the  French  privateer  ar- 
rived, and  t.ho  end  of  the  matter  was  that  tho 
"  Hazard "  surrendered,  to  be  recaptured  not 
long  after. 

The  Rfckart  MSS. 

Income — (Cant /nurd). 

It.  30  Jan.  94.— From  my  Brother  half  a  veirs 
meall  of  Alexander  Tennanls  house,  from 
Whit.  93  to  Mart,  93  £4   0  0 

It.  3  Feby.  94. — From,  my  brother,  a  voir  and  a 
half's  meall  of  And  rail  Ballfoure  his  house, 
from  Mart.  1690  to  Whit.  92  £15   0  0 

It.  13  Aivg.  94. — From  mv  brother,  a  pai.rt  of 
John  Fodders  meall  from  Whit.  93  to  Whit. 
94,  allowing  his  a/c  for  taxation  and  rnpaira- 
tion   £95   9  S 

It.  3  Sep,  94.— Alexander  Tennant,  half  veirs 
meall   £4   0  0 

It.  22  Dec.  94. — From  my  brother,  a  yeirs  meall 

of  the  forehouse  in  fcho  Cr.stlejjatc  pt^ses-cd 

by  the  Lady  Ooumndiay  from  Mart.  93  to 
Mart.  94,  allowing  her  a/e  for  some  I'Cpaira- 
tion  for  said  year  only  £70    0  8 


It.  the  said  22. — From  my  brother,  a  yeirs  meall 
of  the  feu,  Mart.  93  to  Mart..  94  £10    0  0 

It.  24  Dec.  94.— From  Alexander  Tennant,  half 
voire  meall  of  his  house  £4   0    0  ' 

It.  23  Aug.  95.— Half  yeirs  meall  from  Alex. 
Tennent  of  his  house  £4   0  0 

It  2  Mar.  95.— Rood,  from  my  Brother  30  punds 
Soots,  payt  be  Alex.  Moir  for  a  yeirs  rent  of 
tho  forehouse  in  tho  iShiprau  from  Wits.  93 
to  Wits.  1694  '.  £30   0  0 

It  27  An-.  95.— From  John  Tedder  in  part  of 
payt.  of  his  meall  from  Whit.  94  to  Whit. 

95   £100    0  0 

It  9  Sep.  95.— From  the  Lady  Goureinday,  half 
yeirs  meall  of  the  forehouse  in  the  Cast  legate, 
Mart.  94  to  Whit.  95  £36  13  4 

It.  22  Nov.  95.— From  my  brother,  a  yeirs  meall 
of  the  fou  from  Mart,  94  to  Mart.  95  £10    0  0 

It.  22  Nov.  95. — From  John  Glanic,  tailor,  in 
part  of  '.payt.  of  his  yeirs  meall  of  the  fore- 
house  in  tho  Shipraw,  from  Whit.  94  to  Whit. 
95,  of  money  11  lbs.  6/  goto  money,  and 
allowed  him  9  lb.  1/  of  an  account  for  making 
c'oaths  for  me  preceding  the  said  date,  making 
in  all  £20   7  0 

It.  24  Dec,  95. — From  James  Lighten,  half  yeirs 
meall  of  the  forehouse  in  the  Shipraw,  from 
Whit,  95  to  Mart.  95  £l  10  0 

It  26  Dec.  95.— From  Alexander  Tennant,  half 
a  veirs  me  a  13  of  his  house,  from  Whit.  95  to 
Mart.  95  £4   0  0 

It.  Jany  1,  1696. — From  John  Podder,  to  make 
up  his  meall  from  Whit.  94  to  Whit.  95,  allow- 
ing1 his  account  for  taxation  and  rep«ai ration 
for  the  year  £3    1  0 

It.  11  Sep.  96. — From  James  Dud  it  on,  half  a 
yeirs  meall  of  tho  forcshope  in  the  Shipraw. 
from  Mart.  95  to  Whit.  96  *  1  10  0 

It  28  May,  96. — From  mv  brother  himself,  alio 
hundred  merles  £66  13  A 

It  13  Sep.  96.— From  Alexander  Tenant,  half  a 
veirs  meall  of  his  house,  from  Mart.  95  to 
Whit.  96  £4   0  0 

It  9  Dee.  96. — From  Tillefour  for  a  seven  weeks 
possession  of  the  mcill  Dollar  under  the  tore* 
houso   £6   0  0 

It    10  Jany.  97.— Reed. » from  John  Pcdder  ill 
ready  money  for  his  meall  of  the  backc  llOUSO, 
from  Whit.  95  to  Whit.  96.  allowing  his  .u 
count     for      taxation     and    repil.    for  sd 
year   £103  10  0 

It.  24  Feb.  97.— From  boalio  Divo  for  a  yeica 
meall  of   tho   feu   from  Mart.  95  to  Mart. 

96   £10   0  0 

It.  24  Apl.  97.-  From  Lachlan  Ni'Buin  for  pjjrt 

of  navt,  of  his  meall  from  Wit.  9o  to  Wil. 

97  £4   0  0 
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It.  28  Juno,  97. — From  Cushnio  a  yeirs  moall 
of  the  forchoufic  (without  the  si  mail),  from 
Wit.  96  to  Wit.  97,  sixty  punch  Scots  £60   0  0 

It  July  16. — From  Count  Lesslie  (1)  for  twentio 
weeks  possn.  of  tho  meill  cellar  £10    0  0 

It  27  July. — From  the  hertrixess  of  Blairo  for 
one  weeks  possn.  of  the  meill  cellar... £0  10  0 

It.  28  Dec.  97.— Reed,  from  John  Thaino.for 
eight  weeks  possn.  of  tho  meill  girnal  £4    0  0 

It.  30  Dec.  97.— Rood,  from  George  Sangster 
nyno  puna's  eight  pennies  with  four  punds  six 
shillings  lie  payt  to  James  Milln  of  taxa- 
tion from  Whit.  94  to  Whit.  95,  which  com- 
pletes hia  twentio  mcrks  for  his  half  ycius 
moaJl  from  Wit.  97  to  Mart.  97  of  the  foce- 
house  in  the  Shiprow  £9   0  8 

(To  be  Continued.) 


(Queries. 


943.  Society  of  Improvers  in  Agriculture 
in  Scotland  :  Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Bor- 
LUM. — 1  have  a  small  8vo  volume  of  173  pages 
entitled  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  manner  of 
fallowing  of  ground,  raising  of  grass  seeds,  and 
training  of  lint  and  hemp,"  printed  by  Robert 
Fleming  and  Company,  Edinburgh,  in  1724,  and 
published  "  by  the  Honourable  Society  tor  Im- 
proving in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture"  for 
tho  benefit  of  tho  farmers  in  Scotland.  Tho 
author  is  stated  to  have  been  Brigadier  William 
Mackintosh  of  Borlutn,  tho  leader  of  tho  Scot- 
tish Jacobites  into  England  in  1715,  and  one  of 
tho  leaders  of  the  abortive  invasion  of  Scotland 
in  1719 ;  and  from  a  comparison  with  his  larger 
and  better  known  book  on  "  Fallowing,  Inclos- 
ing,, and  Planting  Scotland,"  printed  in  1729, 
thero  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  state- 
ment is  correct.  Both  books  were  issued  during 
Borlum's  long  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

The  society  for  which  tho  book  was  written 
was  the  first  Agricultural  Society  known  in 
Britain.  It  was  instituted  in  1723,  and  very 
likely  the  book  of  1724  was  the  first  issued 
under  its  auspices.  Is  it  known  whether  any 
records  or  proceedings  of  the  society  are  extant, 
and  how  long  it  continued  in  existence? 

A.  M.  M. 

944.  Regiment  of  Ogilvy. — "At  the  Siege 
of  Maestrichtj  which  took  place  in  1748,  two 
regiments  of  Scotsmen,  the  wrecks  of  tho  '45, 
taken  into  his  service  by  Louis  the  XV. — one 
tho  Royal  Scots,  commanded  by  Lochicl,  the 
other  the  Ogilvio  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Forbes — 'were  serving."  Is  there  any 
published  history  of  these  regiments,  or  list  of 
those  Scotsmen  who  served  in  them? 

(1)  ratriclc,  Count  Leslie  of  Balquliain. 


Georgo  Forbes  of  Skellater,  who  had  held  a 
Lieut-Colonel's  Commission  in  tire  Prince's 
Army  in  tho  '45,  obtained  a  Captain's  Com- 
mission in  this  regiment,  which  was  raised  by 
Lord  Ogilvio  of  Airlie  soon  after  the  '45.  His 
son  "Ian  Roy  of  Skellater  "  was  a  lieutenant 
in  tho  regiment  at  tho  age  of  15,  and  father 
and  son  were  both  serving  at  the  Siego  of 
Maestricht.  Nathaniel  Forbes,  a  younger  6on 
of  George  Forbes,  also  held  a  commission  in 
tho  regiment^  but  he  was  not  born  till  1737, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  tho 
"Colonel  Forbes"  who  commanded  at  Maes- 
tricht was  not  another  Nathaniel  Forbes,  undo 
of  George  Forbes  of  Skellater,  who  was  out 
in  tho  Highland  Army  in  the  '15,  and  is  also 
said  to  have  served  in  the  regiment  of  Ogilvie. 
In  August,  1763,  Ian  Roy  of  Skellater  held  a 
captain's  commission  in  tho  Royal  Ecossais  or 
103rd  Regiment  of  French  Infantry. 

Benjamin  Forbes  born  after  1705,  son  of 
Lachlan  Forbes  of  Edinglassio  in  Strathdon, 
and  a  cousin  of  tho  above  was  also  out  in  tho 
'45,  was  wounded  at  tho  battle  of  Culloden  and 
following  the  Prince  to  France,  was  made  a 
Captain  in  the  Scottish  Grenadier  Regiment  of 
Lord  Ogilvy,  and  a  Chevalier  de  St  Louis.  In 
tho  report  of  his  death  it  is  stated  that 
"deceased  Benjamin  Forbes,  Captain  in  tho 
Servico  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  was 
the  lawful  son  of  Georgo  Forbes  of'  Edin- 
glassio." This  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  his 
father  was  Lachlan,  as  stated  above. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

945.  "The  Gilcomston  Mystery."— Will 
some  local  reader  inform  me  if  this  "  Mystery  " 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  also  give  hhiio 
description  of  the  story?  Who  wrote  it,  and 
in  what  part  of  Gilcomston  parish  are  the 
scenes  laid? 

M.  II.  M. 

946.  MS.  Notes  on  the  Family  of  Forres. 
— In  researches  concerning  the  Family  <>f 
Forbes  I  frequently  find  reference  to  the 
"Forbes  MS.  in  tho  possession  of  Mr  Chol- 
mers."  Can  anyone  givo  mo  particulars  con- 
cerning this  MS.  or  kindly  tell  me  whore  it  is? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

947.  Mary  Livingstone. — Does  any  painting 
or  engraving-  exist  of  Mary  Livingstone,  v  o 
was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scot^'.' 
If  so,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  photograph 
taken. 

F.  M. 

948.  James  Perry  of  the  m Morning 
Chronicle." — A  query  lately  appeared  in  these 
columns  regarding  the  (parentage  of  this  gentle* 
man.  Mr  G.  M.  Fnaeer.  in  his  *  *  11-.- 
Abeniecn,"  says  he  was  tho  son  of  a  buiid.-r 
in  tho  Denburn,  Can  any  correspondent  givo 
me  information  about  h's  origin  beyond  those 
facts?  Is  the  houSQ  in  which  he  wx\s  born 
still  standing!   Was  Mr  P.  a  married  man? 

and  if  so  whom  did  ho  marry  ami  did  he  leave 
any  family?  1  SCO  Mr  Hullook's  query  is  nor 
answered  vet.    Probably  ;v  IyOgic-Buclum  reader 
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might  bo  oh\c  to  send  a  full  reply  to  the  in- 
teresting question— as  if  such  a  distinguished 
man  belonged  to  his  parish  he  would  doubt- 
less know  something  of  the  birth  and  bo  proud 
of  it.  If  Gilcomston  was  the  place  of  birth 
there  should  bo  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
facts. 

M.  II.  M. 


Hnswcrs. 


932.  Pbikge  Charlie's  "  Farewell  to  Man- 
chester."— I  heard  this  song  for  the  first  time 
about  thirty  years  ago  when  staying  in  Cheshire, 
and  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  plaintive 


beauty  of  tho  simple  air  that  I  made  a  copy  of 
it.    It  consisted  of  only  two  verses,  ae  follows — 

Farewell,  Manchester!  noble  town,  farewell! 

Here  with  loyalty  every  breast  doth  swell. 

WhcrcGoe'er  I  roam,  here  as  in  a  home, 

Ever  dear  Lancashire,  my  heart  shall  dwell. 

Farewell,  Manchester!    Sadly  I  depart ; 

Teardrops  bodingly  from  their  prison  start. 

Though  I  toil  anew  shadows  to  pursue — 

Shadows  vain — thou'lt  remain  within  my 
heart. 

1  doubt  whether  the  eang  is  older  than  the 
middle  of  last  century. 

A.  M.  M. 

933.  William  Johnston  of  Badefurrow 
(now  ManakJ.— Mr  Johnston  was  elected  Dea- 
con Convener  of  tho  Aberdeen  Crafts,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1751. 

J.  K. 
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Were  Bums's  Ancestors  Jacobitos? 

The  article  on  "  Bunne  and  The  Moa>rns"  re- 
produced in  A.  J.  N.  and  Q.  (No.  262— Aoril 
25)  passes  over  the  "quite  unsolved  problem" 
of  the  alleged  Jacobitisin  of  Burns' s  ancestors 
in  ia  rather  perfunctory  manner,  butt  the  sub- 
ject is  worth  a  little  more  exposition,  even  if 
only  as  an  illustration  of  a  purely  fanciful  con- 
ceit on  tiro  part  of  a  groat  literary  genius. 

As  the  article  says,  "  the  problem  really  has 
been  raised  by  Burns' s  own  emphatic  belief" 
that  his  ancestors  were  Jacobites.  In  his 
Autobiographical  Letter  to  Dir  .Moore,  written 
at  (or  at  least  dated  from)  Mauehlinc,  2  August, 
1737,  Burns  said—"  My  forefathers  rented  land 
of  the  famous,  noble  Keiths  of  Marshal,  and 
had  the  honour  to  share  their  fate.  ...  I 
mention  this  circumstance  because  it  threw  my 
father  on  the  world  at  large."  Two  years 
later,  in  a  letter  (16  December,  1789)  to  Lady 
Winifred  Maxwell  Constable,  a  descendant  of 
the  'Karl  of  N-ithsdalo  whose  titles  were 
attainted  in  consequence  of  his  participation 
iii  the  first  Jacobite  rising,  he  wrote  —  "'  With 
yowr  Ladyship  I  have  the  honour  to  be  con- 
nected by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  en- 
dearing ties  in  the  whole  world — common 
sufferers  in  a  cause  whore  even  to  be  unfor- 
tunate is  glorious— the  cause  of  heroic  loyalty  ! 
Though  my  fathers  had  not  illustrious  honours 
and  vast  'properties  to  hazard  in  the  contest, 
though  they  left  their  humble  pottages  only  to 
add  so  many  units  more  to  the  unnoted  crowd 
that  followed  their  leaders,  yet  what  they 
could  they  did,  and  what  they  had  they  lost: 
with  unshaken  firmness  and  unconcealed  politi- 
cal attachments,  they  shook  hands  with  ruin 
for  what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their 
Kin?  and  their  country."  And  in  his  Address 
to  WilEam  Tytler  (1787).,  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  name  of  Stuart — 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne  ; 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoflingly  slight  it. 

Unwarranted  Statements  by  Buknb. 

Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the 
Bumoscs  of  Glenbervie  and  Dunnottar,  from 
whom  Burns  was  descended,  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  warrant  these  statements  of  Burns  (hat 
they  were  Jacobites  and  took  part  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Jacobite  risings  (1715  or  1745),  and 
woro  penalised  in  consequence.  It  may  bo 
doubted,  indeed,  if  Burns  .himself  knew  very 
much  about  his  ancestors.  It  is  significant,  at 
all  events,  that  on  his;  Highland  tour  in  17S7. 
when   inviting   his  cousin,   James   Bunics,  of 


Montrose,  to  meet  him  at  "  Stonehive,''  he 
should  say — "As  I  am  in  the  country,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  sec  any  of  my  father's  relations  that 
are  any  way  near  1115'  road;  but  I  do  not  even 
know  their  names,  or  where  one  of  thorn  lives, 
so  I  hope  you  will  meet  me  and  be  my  guide." 
"  I  spent  two  days  anions  our  relations/'  he 
subsequently  wrote  his  brother  Gilbert,  men- 
tioning specifically  two  aunts  and  two  uncles- 
in-law.  That  his  "  f oref athcrs "  were  tenants  of 
the  Keiths,  Earls  "Mar wchal,  is  not  quite  exac  t. 
Burns  was  descended  from  Walter  Burncs,  Ikyr- 
joiitf&n,  and  his  son  James,  Brawhmnuir ;  and 
both  these  farms  are  on  the  estate  of  In  eh  brock, 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Stuart — an  estate  that  ultimately  devolved  upon 
Professor  John  Stuart,  Aberdeen,  and  passed, 
on  his  death,  to  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Stuart 
of  Laithers,  Turriff.  James's  eldest  son,  Robert 
(the  poet's  grandfather),  was  tenant  first  of  the 
farm,  of  Kin-month,  in  Glenbervie,  and  ap- 
parently did  not  "  rent  land  "  of  the  Keiths  of 
Dunnottar  (the  Earls  Maxischal)  till  1721,  when 
he  became  tenant  of  Clochnahill,  in  the  paris-i 
of  Dunnottar.  But  as  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Keith  estates  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
1715  rising,  as  Robert  Burncs  came  on  to  them 
subsequent  to  that  date,  and  as  he  remained 
tenant  of  Clochnahill  till  about  1743,  it  is  im- 
posiS'iblo  to  connect,  the  misfortunes  which  fin- 
ally compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  farm  with 
either  the  1715  or  the  1745  rising.  These  mis- 
fortunes wore  really  attributable  to  the  terrible 
winter  and  spring  of  1740,  v/liich  proved  dis- 
astrous to  many  farmers  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. The  Barneses,  like  many  others,  were 
unable  to  recover  from  the  financial  losses  then 
incurred,  and  this — not  Jacobitism,  or  (participa- 
tion in  the  '45,  far  leas  in  the  '15— was  the 
cause  of  the  Clochnahill  family  being  broken  up 
and  of  the  poet's  father  being  "  thrown  on  the 
world  at  largo." 

Burns' s  Grandfather  and  Inyertjgie. 

A  much  more  mystifying  statement  by  Burns 
about  the  Jacobitism  of  his  ancestors  than  any 
of  those  already  quoted  is  one  recorded  by 
John  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyrc,  whom  he  visited 
in  1737.  Ramsay  states  ("Scotland  and  Scots- 
men in  the  Eighteenth  Century'')  that  Burns 
said  to  him  that  bin  being  a  Jacobite  "was 
owing  to  his  grandfather  having  been  plun- 
dered and.  driven  out  in  the  year  1715.  \\hen 
gwrdonor  to  Karl  Marisehal  at  Inverury."  W. 
E.  Ilonloy  made  Uie  tremendous  blunder  <u 
regarding  '*  Inverury "  as  really  meaning  "In- 
veraray," in  Argyle-diiro,  with  which  the  Earls 
Marisehal  never  had  any  connection.  Another 
Burns  editor,  Dr  William  Wallace,  hazards  the 
conjecture  that  by  "  Inverury  "  is  no  doubt 
meant  Invcrugic  Castle,  near  Feterho<ul,  Earl 
Marisohal's  Aberdeen-hire  Boat,  and  suggests 
that  "  it  is  not  incredible  that  Robert  Burns 
left  the  farm  ho  occupied  in  K itlCQ-l  dinosb  ire  to 
bo  gardener  to  Earl  Marwdml  at  the  lattor's 
Aberdeenshire  oastlo,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Clochnahill."    This  is  an  ingenious  apccukt* 
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tion,  but  it  is  no  more— it  is  totally  unverified  ; 
and  it  is  rather  striking  that,  when  the  Inver- 
ugie Castle  theory  was  ehalleng-ed,  Dr  Wallace, 
in  a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  elated  November 
29,  1897,  pointed  out  that  he  merely  quoted — 
he  did  not  endorse  as  accurate — the  statement 
made  according  to  Ramsay  by  Burns — aill  he 
contended  was  that  Robert  Burnes  was  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  Mariscibal  at  Inverugie,  it'  he 
was  gardener  to  the  Earl  at  all.  Here,  again,' 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Robert  Burnes, 
a  farmer  in  Gleiibcrvie,  not  on  the  Marischal 
property,  became  a  gardener  to  the  Earl,  trans- 
ferred himself  to  Inverugie,  was  thero  "  plun- 
dered and  driven  out  "  in  1715,  and,  despite  the 
Jacobite  proclivities  thus  assigned  him,  obtained 
a  farm  on  the  forfeited  estates  six  years  later. 
But  Robert  Burnes  married  Isabella  Keith  of 
Criggie,  a  farm  adjoining  Clochnahill;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  some  of  these  Keiths 
may  have  joined — voluntarily  or  compulsorily — 
the  contingent  for  the  Jacobite  army  raised  by 
tho  Earl  Marischal  on  the  Dunnottar  estates, 
and  that  it  may  havo  been  them  that  Burns 
had  in  mind  in  the  various  statements  quoted. 
This  theory  is  perhaps  a  little  moro  tenable 
than  tho  others ;  and  there  is  no  groat  objec- 
tion, at  all  events,  to  our  accepting  tho  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  Dr  Annandalc's  edition  of 
Bums's  Works  (1888) — "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  members  of  the  family  had  gone  out 
with  tho  young  Earl  Marischal  in  1715,  but  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  none  of  the  poet's 
more  immediate  ancestors,  at  least  on  the 
father's  side,  '  shook  hands  with  ruin  '  on  ac- 
count of  any  connection  they  had  with  the  ris- 
ing. His  grandfather  settled  on  Clochnahill 
about  that  time,  and  remained  there  till  1748, 
whilo  his  great-grandfather  and  several  of  his 
grand-uncles  were  for  long  thriving  farmers  in 
tho  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  or  their 
families  till  after  Burns's  own  death," 

Burns's  Father  and  the  '45. 

According  to  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Burns,"  after 
William  Burnes,  the  poet's  father,  lett  Kin- 
cardineshire and  settled  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
"  there  prevailed  a  vague  notion  that  he  him- 
self had  been  out  in  the  insurrection  of  1745-6." 
Lockhart  suggestively  adds — "  Though  Robert 
would  fain  have  interpreted  his  father's  silence 
in  favour  of  a  tale  which  flattered  his  imagina- 
tion, his  brother  Gilbert  always  treated  it  as  a 
more  fiction;  and  such  it  was."  So  far  from 
William  Burnes  being  actively  concerned  in  the 
'45  rising,  there  still  exists  a  certificate,  signed 
by  three  Kincardineshire  gentlemen,  to  the 
effect  that  "the  bearer,  William  Burnes,  is  the 
son  of  an  honest  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  is  a  very  well-inclined  lad  himself";  and 
Gilbert  Burns  remembered  seeing  another 
certificate  possessed  by  his  father,  stating  that 
"the  bearer  had  no  hand  in  the  lato  wicked 
rebellion."  If  any  of  the  Burneses  wore  active 
Jacobites,  it  must  have  been  in  1715,  not  1745. 
Dr  Wallace  says  "  it  may  be  assumed  as  cer- 
tain "  that  William  Burnes  believed  his  father 
to  havo  been  out  in  the  '15,  and  confided  Ilia 


belief  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  But  what  war- 
rant William  Burnes  had  for  that  belief  is  not 
now  ascertainable;  and,  in  view  of  such  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  Burnes  family  as  wo 
possess,  the  belief  docs  not  seem  to  havo  been 
warranted. 

Burxs's  Jacobitism. 

Burns's  own  Jacobitism,  it  may  be  added, 
really  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  doe3 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  profound  or  at  all 
passionate;  it  consisted  of  little  more  than 
the  sentimental  regard  most  of  us,  even  to-day, 
havo  for  a  romantic  and  pathetic  figure  and  a 
chivalrous  but  hopeless  enterprise.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  correctly  diagnosed  it  when  he  wrote— "  I 
imagine  his  Jacobitism,  like  my  own,  belonged 
to  the  fancy  rather  than  the  reason";  and  the 
diagnosis  is  substantially  endorsed  by  Burns's 
own  declaration — "  To  tell  the  matter  of  fact, 
except  when  my  passions  were  heated  by  some 
accidental  cause,  my  Jacobitism  was  merely 
by  way  of  'vivo  la  bagatelle.'"  There  is,  at 
any  rate,  remarkably  little  Jacobitism  in  his 
poetry.  lie  was  present  at  a  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh on  31st  .December,  1787,  held  to  celebrate 
tho  birthday  of  Prince  Charlie,  for  which  he 
composed  a  "  Birthday  Ode,"  beginning — 

Afar  the  illustrious  Exile  roams, 

Whom  kingdoms  on  this  day  should  hail, 

An  inmate  in  the  casual  shed, 

On  transient  pity's  bounty  fed, 

Haunted  by  busy  Memory's  bitter  tale  ! 
_  A  few  months  later  (March,  1788),  While  "  rid- 
ing thro'  a  track  of  melancholy,  joyless  muirs, 
between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,"  he  composed 
a  couple  of  verses,  beginning  — "  The  small  birds 
rejoieo  in  the  green  leaves  returning."  The 
friend  to  whom  he  sent  them,  greatly  gratified, 
replied — "  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  verse  or 
two  more;  and,  if  you  have  no  abjection,  I 
would  have  it  in  the  Jacobite  style.  Suppose 
it  should  be  sung  after  the  fatal  field  of  Cul- 
loden  by  the  unfortunate  Charles."  Burns  ad- 
ded two  verses,  the  first  being— 
The  deed  that  1  dared,  could  it  merit  their 
malice '! 

A  King  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne; 
His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  the^o 
valleys 

Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I 
can  find  none, 
and  called  the  whole  poem  "The  Chevalier's 
Lament.*'  Theeo  two  piece.?  are  really  all  tho 
poems  that,  can  be  distinctly  termed  Jacobite, 
though  undoubtedly  Burns  wrote  or  re-wrote 
(and  so  made  his  own)  many  of  the  Jacobito 
songs  which  appeared  in  Johnson's  "Museum," 
furnishing  in  particular  "  It  Wae  A'  For  Our 
Rilglltfu'  King."  one  of  the  IWOSt  touching  pro- 
ductions of  Jacobite  minshvlsy— 

Now  a'  is  clone  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain, 
My  Love  and   Native  Land  farewell. 

For  1  maun  cross  the  main. 
My  dear  - 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 
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He  turned  him  right  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore, 
And  gao  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 

With  adieu  for  evermore, 
My  dear — 

And  adieu  for  evermore! 

But  the  writing  of  Jacobite  song  or  songs  ex- 
pressive of  Jacobite  sentiment  dues  nut  neces- 
sarily constitute  the  writer  a  Jaeobite.  -\V.  E. 
Henley  was  of  opinion  that  "being  a  person 
naturally  and  invincibly  opiposcd  to  the  'sour- 
featured  Whiggism '  on  which  the  Stuarts  had 
wrecked  themselves,  Burns  was  naturally  and 
invincibly  a  Jaeobite."  But  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  make  out  that  Burns  was  a 
Whig  quite  as  much  as  a  sentimental  Jacobite. 
In  a  letter  repudiating  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
the  house  of  Stuart  in  a  sermon  preached  on  a 
specially-appointed  "  day  of  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ing for  that  most  glorious  civent,  the  Revolu- 
tion," he  declared — "  To  that  auspicious  event 
we  owe  no  less  than  our  liberties,  civil  and  re- 
ligious," and — "That  the  Stuarts  failed,  I  bless 
God,"  adding,  however,  that  he  could  not  join 
in  the  ridicule  against  them.  It  might  bo 
reasonably  contended,  indeed,  that  Burns  was 
more  Jacobin  than  Jacobite;  but  that  is  an- 
other, a  very  confused,  and  rather  melancholy 
story,  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here. 

Q. 

Qrantfield. 

I  find  the  following  among  some  notes  in  my 
possession  regarding  the  Gordons  of  Milne  of 
Kincardine.  In  tho  Diet  Book  of  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Aberdeenshire,  under  date  21st 
May,  1744,  tho  following  entry  appears :  — 
"Compeared  Francis  Gordon  of  Milno  of  Kin- 
cardine, and  duly  qualified  himself  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  II.,  by  swearing  tho 
oath  of  allcgianco  and  adjuration,  and  sub- 
scribing the  same  together  with  tho  assurance 
all  as  on  papers  and  parchment  apart — and  that 
as  procurator  fiscal  of  the  Sheriff  Court  of 
Aberdeen  in  virtue  of  a  commission  granted  to 
him  for  that  effect  by  Captain  Alexander  Grant 
of  Grantfield,  Sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire.  (Sgd.), 
James  Potrio." 

Note  on  Grantfield. — "  Grantfield  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Midmar  Castle,  14  miles 
from  Aberdeen.  It  had  formed  part  of  tho 
Priory  Lands  of  Monymusk,  which,  after  tho 
Reformation,  was  seized  by  Forbes  of  Corsin- 
dac,  His  successor,  Sir  William  Forbes,  about 
1702,  sold  the  Priory  Lands  to  Grant,  a.  cadet 
of  the  Strathspey  Grants.  While  the  Forbescs 
occupied  Grantfield  its  name  was  Ballogie." 

Note.—"  In  said  Court  Books,  the  following 
year  (1745),  there  is  a  memo:  that  this  com- 
mission was  cancelled  because  Gordon  had 
joined  the  rebels." 

"James  Petri©,  who  signs  tho  above  entry, 
was  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Aberdeenshire.  Ho 
took  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen  by  force 
to  the  Market  Cross  in  1745,  and  o-blij  od  him 


to  remain  while  he,  as  Sheriff-Substitute,  pro- 
claimed James  tho  VII.  as  King;  and  there- 
after forced  down  the  Provost's  throat  a  bum- 
per to  the  health  of  the  King." 

Midmar  is  described  in  Billings's  "  Baronial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  and 
in  "  Castles  of  Aberdeenshire,"  partly  re- 
printed from  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay's  "Castel- 
lated Architecture  of  Aberdeenshire,"  bv  D 
Wyllio  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  1887,  also  in  the 
January,  1888,  No.  of  "Scottish  Notes  end 
Queries." 

W.  Laculax  Forbes. 

Lewis  Cordon,  C.E. 

Le  wis  D'Uinbar  Brodic  Gordon,  the  fomrth  son 
of  Joseph  Gordon,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  carried 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Carroll  family  [who 
owned  the  lands  of  Carroll,  in  the  parish  of 
Clyne,  Sutherland,  the  youngest  branch  of  the 
line  of  which  the  baronet  of  Embo  is  the  senior 
and  the  Gordons  of  Invergordon  the  younger 
branch],  although  his  father  had  sold  the 
estate  [to  the  Luke  of  Sutherland].  lie  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  March  6.  1815,  ami  edu- 
cated at  the  High  School  there,  having  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  and  Edward  Strathearn  Gor- 
don, the  future  Lord  Gordon,  as  fellow-pupils. 
Ho  wished  to  enter  the  East  India  Engineer- 
ing College  at  Addissonibe,  but  the  patron  who 
was  to  get  his  nomination  died,  so  i.e  took  to 
civil  engineering.  He  spent  some  time  in 
London,  and  then  went  in  1832  for  nine  months 
to  a  Dundee  machine  foundry,  after  which  he 
attended  the  Natural  History  and  Natural 
Philosophy  classes  at  Edinburgh  University. 
In  1824-  he  met  Isa.mb.ird  Brunei,  the  distin- 
guished engineer,  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  associated 
with  him,  1855-7,  in  the  construction  of  the 
o  nee-famous  Thames  Tunnel.  In  1353  ho 
entered  tho  School  of  Mines  at  Freiburg,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  the  licole  Poly  technique, 
Paris.  On  returning  to  Scotland  he  l>ecame  a 
partner  of  Lawrence  Hill  as  civil  engineer. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Glasgow  University. 

He  and  lis  partner  designed  tho  famous 
ohiinncy-etaJk  at  Tonnant's  works  at  .St  llollox, 
Glasgow  (447^  feet  high),  and  they  described  it 
before  tho  Loyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in 
1S44.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  St 
Ivollox  undertaking  that  Gordon  drew  u,»  wh.it 
are  known  as  "  Giordan's  formula1."  which  are 
familiar  to  builders.  They  deal  with  the 
strength  of  columns,  and  were  originally  sug- 
gested by  Treduold.  Tho  results  obtained  from 
them  agree  very  closely  with  Llodgkilisotl's  ex- 
periments, and  for  columns  under  23  dia- 
meters they  are  more  reliable  than  ILodgkitfc- 
son's  formula"1.  Owing  to  their  convenience 
they  are  very  generally  Used  in  pr.ic- 
tiee.  Another  evidence  of  Gordon's  impress 
on  terminology  is  the  statement  made  ton  Lord 
Kelvin's  authority)  that  he  (ire)  employed  tho 
term  "resilience"  to  the  property  of  Oortftin 
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metals  and  other  substances  "to  return  to  their 
original  form  after  being  .subject1  to  others 
which  docs  overcome  the  elastic  limit."  Bacon, 
however,  uses  the  term  as  applying  to  a  ball. 
Gordon  and  his  partner,  Hill,  in  1845,  investi- 
gated the  possibility  of  .getting-  water  for  Glas- 
gow from  Loch  Katrine.  In  1848  he  took  out 
a  patent  for  railway  sleepers,  chairs,  etc.  In 
1855  he  took  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
oahlcs. 

In  1851,  Gordon  opened  up  negotiations  for  a 
permanent  association  with  William  Siemens,  of 
Hanover,  in  a  Large  and  important  electrical 
undertaking,  and  although  this  did  not  oome 
about,  they  were  frequently  coming  in  contact 
in  business  matters  through  Sic  men's  transac- 
tions with  the  firm  of  Ncwall  and  Co.,  in  which 
Professor  Gordon  was  a  partner.  A  personal 
friendship  was  thus  formed  which  led  to  an 
intimacy  between  Mr  .Siemens  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Gordon  family,  and  this  ulti- 
mately ripened  into  an  attachment  between 
him  and  Mies  Anne  Gordon. 

Lewis  Gordon  ultimately  settled  in  London  in 
araooiation  with  Mr  Newall,  having  offices  at 
24  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster.  In  1856  ho 
spent  much,  time  abroad  over  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea  Railway  and  Free  Port  of  Kustendje 
Company.  After  th-3  laying  of  the  Red  Sea 
cable",  Gordon,  his  partner  Ncwall.  and  Werner 
Siemens  were  wrecked.  They  left  Aden  on 
hoard  the  P.  and  0.  steamer  Alma,  June  11, 
1859,  and  she  struck  a  coral  reef  on  the  Moose- 
djerah,  one  of  the  Kbamcsh  group,  70  miles 
north  of  Pcrim,  June  12.  Everybody  was 
saved,  but  the  rescued  haul  to  spend  three  and 
a  quarter  clays  exposed  to  the  sun  without 
water.  This  ultimately  told  heavily  on  Gordon's 
constitution.  His  sister's  marriage  to  (Siemens 
was  delayed  (to  July,  23,  1859)  in  oonscqucnoo 
of  the  wreck,  but  Gordon  managed  to  be 
present.  He  was  connected  with  the  laying  of 
the  Singapore,  Rianca,  and  Batavia  cable  in 
1859,  being  at  Penang  in  November  of  that  year. 

In  1870,  Gordon  took  out  a  patent  based  on 
a  comimuinioation  by  Profecsor  Seheerer,  Frei-. 
burg,  for  a  method  of  dephosphorising  pig-iron 
in  .puddling  and  other  furnaces  during  the  course 
of  converting  it  into  iron  or  steel.  He  fell  into 
bad  health,  and  went  in  1862  to  reside  at  the 
Chateau  do  Boosy,  Celigny,  Geneva,  remain- 
ing there  until  1871,  wihen  lie  came  home  to 
live  at  Pointer's  Grove.  Totteridgc,  Herts, 
where  h|3  died  April  28,  1876.  His  will  was 
proved  on  July  7,  1876,  the  personal  estate  being 
sworn  at  £80,000.— "  The  Families  of  Gordon  of 
Invci-gordon,  etc.,"  by  John  Malcolm  Bulloch. 

The  Peterhead  "  Friday  GEub." 

The  "  Aberdeen  Buehan  Association  Maga- 
zine"  is  printing  a  set  of  "rhymed  records''  of 
the  dinners  oE  the  Peterhead  "Friday  Club." 
From  a  prefatory  note  by  Mr  William  Walker, 
wo  learn  that,  somewhere  about  1750,  wool;  iy 


meetings  of  those  in  Peterhead  and  district  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  whaling  industry  of  the 
port  were  begun  to  be  held  on  Fridays,  for  pur- 
poses of  good  fellowship  and  business.  "Cards 
and  a  haddock"  were  the  main  features  of  the 
table,  but  gradually  "The  Club"  emerged,  and, 
finally,  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  it 
became  "The  Friday  Club,"  with  a  recognised 
habitation  in  the  hostelry  of  one  of  the  town's 
most  respected  citizens.  A  special  anniversary 
dinner  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1808.  The 
whaling  industry  wits  then  a  great  and  money- 
making  one,  the  fleet  including  The  Hope,  The 
Fnterprise,  The  Active,  The  Perseverance,  The 
Union,  The  Resolution,  and  The  Success.  The 
proprietors  and  skippers  of  all  these  ve=<sels 
were  among  the  jovial  members  of  the  "  Friday 
Club,"  and  yearly  thev  had  a  special  dinner  in 
"  Newbound's  Inn."  "Rhyming  skits  of  these 
special  dinners  were  written  by  Alexander 
Pctcrkin,  a  Peterhead  lawyer,  who,  however, 
went  to  Edinburgh  about  1813.  When  he  left 
Peterhead,  lie  presented  the  MS.S.  of  these 
rhymes,  with  one  or  two  other  items,  to  his 
friend,  Mr  George  Arbuthnot,  of  Iirvernettie : 
and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  John 
Valentine,  the  well-known  book  collector  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  who  has  given  liberty  to  Mr  Walker 
to  utilise  them  for  the  "Buehan  Association 
Magazine." 

The  Bishop-Parson  of  Fettercaim. 

Bishop  Keith,  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Scottish 
Bishops,"  states  that  Alexander  Forbes  was 
promoted  to  the  sec  of  Caithness  on  November 
12,  1606.  In  the  "  View  of  the  Diocese 
of  Aberdeen"  (Spalding  Club),  the  date  of  his 
ordination  to  Aberdeen  is  given  as  1611. 

The  Riokart  MSS. 

Income  (continued). 

January  10,  1698.— From  Robert  Blcn- 
shell,  gairdner,  for  three  moneths 
possessiono  of  the  vvardrope,  viz., 
from  Rami's  1697  to  Martimas  1697 
per  pactionc  2  libs  £2   0  0 

Recivod  in  pairt  of  Wm.  Beits 
mooll  from  Wits,  to  Marti.  98   12  6 

It.— Recivod  from  Alex.  Tenant  at 
several]  tymos  in  pairt  of  his  meall 
from  Wits.  1696  to  Wits.  1697   2   3  3 

It. — 5  Febr.  1698.- -From  my  brother, 
which  was  paid  be  John  Podder,  73 
liibe  IjS  in  pairt  of  payt.  of-  his  last 
year's  meall,  via.,  from  Witsonday 
1696  to  Wit.  1697,  allowing  his  ac- 
count far  repairing  the  wreitting 
chamber  at  his  oniric,  and  for  taxa- 
tion end  repairation  for  the  said  veir 
which  was  46  libs  18s  8d.     So  1  got 

only  in  iodic  money,  oloueing  my 
chamber  meall  „  „  73    1  4 
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It.— May  98. — From  Margit  Baino  in 
pairt  of  her  mcall  from  Wit.  1697  to 
Wit.  1698   1   4  0 

From  Lachlan  M'Baano  in  p<iirt 
of  his  moall  from  Wit.  1696  to  Wit. 
1697    0  14  6 

From  Alex.  Lcnard  in  pairt  of  his 
mcall  from  Wit.  1697  to  Wit.  1698....    5   0  0 

It.— 23  May  95.— From  Cushnie  his 
meall  from  Wit.  1697  to  Wit.  1698...  60   0  0 

From  James  Gibson  for  a  year's 
moall  of  his  house  from  Wit.  97  to 
Wit.  98.  1  lib  3<s,  wt.  3  lib  16s  6d 
alouocl  him  for  work  makes  5  libs....    13  6 

It. — 22  June. — From  Alex.  Leslie  upon 
Margit  Bain's  account  for  her  pen- 
tione  tbo  moneth  of  Mar   14  0 

It. — 29  June. — From  John  Forbes 
prenter  for  a  ycir's  moall  of  collar 
next  the  Laighchambcr  stair,  viz., 
from  Wit.  97  to  Wit.  93   6  13  4 

It. — 29  June. — From  the  heritrickese 
of  Blair  for  twelve  wicks'  possession 
of  the  girncil  under  tho  forehousc 
preceeding  Wit.  1698   6  15  0 

Tho  said  day  recived  from  Robert 
Parke  for  four  wcicks'  pos,scseion  of 
the  mcill  girnoll  in  Januarie  last  be- 
fore the  Lady  of  Blaire  entered 
thereto    1  15  0 

It. — Aug.  1  1698. — Recived  from  John 
Pedder  fourtic  merles  for  his  moall 
of  tho  chamber  from  Wit.  97  to  Wit. 
98,  but  he  pavt  for  taxations  from 
Wit.  96  to  Wit.  97  for  the  land  in  the 
Castlegiate  10  libs  12s,  so  I  got  onlie 
of  frio  money   22  14  8 

It. — Aug.  9. — Recived  from  Hcllen 
Midolton  for  tho  feu  in  the  Castle- 
gate  from  Martimis  1696  to  Mertimis 
1697,  10  libs   10   0  0 

It. — 22  Sep. — Reoived  from  Meanio  for 
moall  of  tho  geillhouse  from  Mcrt. 
97  to  Wit.  98,  3  libs   3   0  0 

It. — 19  Nov. — Recived  from  Alex.  Len- 
ard  in  pairt  of  his  mcall  from  Wit. 
97  to  Wit.  98  

It.— 26  Nov.  1698.— Recived  from  Geo. 
Sangster  four  punds  sixteen  shil- 
lings, wh.  wt.  seaven  punds  ten  shil- 
lings eight  d  for  ane  account  of  worke 
ho  wrought  and  4  libs  10s  he  pavt  of 
taxationo  from  Wit.  96  to  Wit.  97 
compleits  his  mcall  from  Wit.  97  to 
Wit.  98   4  16  0 

It.— 14  Feb.  1699.— Recived  from  Mr 
Thomas  Burnet  his  veir's  mcall  from 
Wit.  98  to  Wit.  99,  wh.  is   60   0  0 

It.— 5  May  1699.— Recived  from  Ja. 
Silver  5^  merles  for  half  a  ycir's 
moall  of  his  house  and  yeard  from 
Wit.  98  to  Mart.  93   3  13  4 


It.— 15  May,  1699.— Recived  from  Wm.  ■ 
Paull  52  merles  in  pairt  of  payt.  of 
of  his  house  moall  from  Lamis  93  to 
Wit.  99   3  13  4 

It.— 19  May,  1699.— Reccved  from 
John  Mitchell  for  his  mcall  from 
Lamia  93  to  Wit.  99   14   0  0 

It.— 21  June  1699.— Pavt  my  mothers 
house  mcall  from  Wit,  98  to  Wit.  99  33    6  8 

It.— 4  July  1699.— From  John  Pedder 
fefte  merks  for  his  house  mcall  from 
Wit.  93  to  Wit.  99,  but  he  payt  9  libs 
of  taxationo  from  Wit.  97  to  Wit. 
93    29   6  8 

Oct.  5  99.— Recoved  from  Wm.  Paull 
3 2  merles  wh.  compleits  hie  moall 
from  Lands  98  to  Wit.  99   2   6  3 

Oct.  7  99. — Recived  from  George 
Sangster  feftio  punds  Scots  for  a 
yeir  and  a  half's  mcall  of  his  house 
from  Wit.  98  to  Mcrt,  99,  and  I 
alloued  him  in  pairt  of  payment  for 
Wm.  Rickart's  coffin   50    0  0 

Oct.   31,   1699.— From   Andrew  Young 
in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his  house  moall 
from  Wit.  99  to  Mert.  99   3   0  0 

Nov.  29  1699.— From  James  Silver  five 
merks  and  ane  halfe  for  his  house 
meall  from  Mertimis  98  to  Wit.  99.    3  13  4. 

Deo.  1  1699.— From  Hcllen  Midclton 
for  the  feu  meall  from  Mert  98  to 
Mert.   99  .'   10   0  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Queries. 


949.  COLDWELLS  OF  CRAIGSTQN.  —  Peter 
Gordon,  Cold  wells  of  Craigston,  marruxl 
Keturah  Murison,  daughter  of  George  Murison. 
Millseat  of  Craigston  (who  died  November  7, 
1853,  and  to  whom  tdie  was  served  co-heir  of  a 
pieco  of  ground  at  Turriff,  January  16,  1854). 
Sho  waa  served  heir  to  her  sister,  Isabella  Muri- 
son, Macduff,  May  28,  1858.  CoW- 
wclls  of  Craigston  is  (or  was)  in 
King-Edward.  When?  did  these  Gordons 
come  from?  There  are  places  oallcd 
CcJdwclls  in  Inverurie,  Kennetnmont,  Tully- 
nesslc,  Crudcn,  and  Ellon.  There  was  a  Cold* 
wells  near  Keith,  I  believe,  on  which  Alex- 
ander Gordon  of  Edintore  had  safiino  June  27. 
1723.  upon  a  precept  of  dare  constat  from 
William  Duff  of  Braco. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

950.  William  Forbes,  Coppersmith.— 
William  Forbes,  horn  about  1709,  w.is  appren* 
tired  in  Aberdeen.  William  Forbes,  farmer  in 
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Edindiack,  near  Huntly,  being  cautioner  for 
him  in  his  indenture.  The  coppersmith  mar- 
ried 15th  October,  1740,  and  died  in  1762,  when 
his  widow,  Janet  Dyce,  and  two  eldest  eons, 
"  Georgo  and  William  Forbes,  coppersmiths  in 
tho  Gallowgatc,  Aberdeen,"  continued  to  carry 
on  the  business.  To  whom  and  when  was 
William  Forbes,  apprenticed,  and  does  his  own 
indenture  or  that  of  either  of  his  two  eons  as 
coppersmiths  appear  in  any  register? 

W.  Laciilan  Forbes. 

951.  William  Forbes,  Farmer  in  Edin- 
DIAGK.— Forbes,  by  his  wife  Mary  Pctrie,  had 
a  son,  William,  born  1713,  who  served  as  an 
officer  in  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo's  horse  in 
1745.  Wanted  particulars  of  this  William 
Forbes  and  his  descendants  with  dates. 

W.  Laciilan  Forbes. 


Bnswevs* 


936.  Rev.  W.  Dovertee  Straiian.— Mr 
Strahan,  the  headmaster  of  Robert  Gordon's 
Hospital    1849-72,  was  a  native  of  Forfarshire. 

Q- 

937.  Tod  Family. — I  am  not  conversant  with 
tho  history  of  Georgo  Tod,  but  know  that  John 
Todo  was  admitted  burgess  of  Aberdeen  in 
1445,  that  Alexander  Todc  was  admitted  bur- 
gess in  1467,  and  that  ho  married  the  daughter 
of  a  burgess.  In  1770  there  was  a  Georgo 
Toad  or  Todd,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen.  In 
1610  John  Tod  was  a  residenter  in  Turriff,  and 
in  1658  James  Tod  lived  in  Fintray,  both  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Ono  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  family  was  Alexander  Todd, 
oi  Finfan,  who  was  Baillic  for  the  Rrgalitv 
of  ITuntly  and  Fnzic.    He  died  in  April,  1760." 

G. 
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"Succinct  Survey  of  the  Famous 
City  of  Aberdeen." 

It,  would  seem  to  bo  known  to  only  a  small 
number  that  the  MSS.  of  Baillio  Alexander 
Skene's  "Succinct  Survey  of  the  Famous  City 
of  Aberdeen "  contained  a  chapter  which  was 
suppressed  when  the  "  Survey  "  was  published, 
along  with  "  Memorialls  for  the  Government  of 
tho  Royal  Burghs  in  Scotland,"  in  one  volume, 
in  the  year  1685.  This  suppressed  chapter  is 
preserved  in  the  Macfarjane  MSS.  (vol.  III.,  p. 
92  et  scq.)  in  tho  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  printed  with  notes  and 
other  extracts,  in  tho  "  Aberdeen  Constitu- 
tional "  of  7th  October,  1837.  A  few  copies  of 
the  latter  article  wore  thrown  off  in  book  form, 
Mr  William  Walker,  author  of  "The  Bards  of 
Bon- Accord,"  being  the  possessor  of  a  copy 
of  the  extremely  rare  curiosity. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  tho  suppressed 
matter  given  in  the  "  Constitutional,"  of  tho 
date  mentioned — 

Chap.     VII.    A    short    account  of  some 
particulars  that  have  been  done  of  late  years. 

Having  given  an  account  of  tho  Constitution 
and  Govern,  of  Aberdeen  in  the  former  Cha.p: 
it  may  seem  expedient  to  set  down  some  few 
things  worthy  of  remark  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  affairs  in  Council,  that  have  been  done 
thir  few  years  lately  past,  for  the  due  com- 
mendation of  those  magistrates  yet  living,  and 
tho  encouragement  of  these  that  are 
to  succeed  in  tho  Government  of 
this  City.  And  for  that  end  I  will  begin  with 
tho  latest  and  go  a  little  backward,  as  most 
obvious  to  tho  memory  of  beholders.  If  this 
wore,  or  carefully  had  been  set  down,  avo 
might  have  had  an  excellent  and  perfect  ac- 
count of  all  that  was  worthily  done  by  our  pre- 
decessors. 

Formerly,  I  did  observe  the  great  burdens 
and  debts  this  town  was  lying  under,  when  this 
present  Provost  was  first  elected  to 
this  his  charge.  For  our  Common 
Treasury  is  mostly  exhausted  with  stipen- 
diaries and  other  incidencics;  and  such  have 
been  our  losses  and  givings  out  since  the  late 
troubles  first  began,  upon  public  and  particular 
accounts,  that  we  were  necessitate  to  take  up 
the  several  sums  of  money  W'hioh  were  morti- 
fied to  our  BtlVSers  in  Sohools  and  OollodgCS,  to 
tho  Poor  and  to  the  Hospitals,  etc..  which  ex- 
tended to  vast  sums,  its  the  Counts  of  our 
several  OHiee-bearem    do    evidence.    Ve.i,  our 


Cess  and  Excise  hath  come  so  short  of  tho  total 
that  is  set  upon  tie  that  at  some  years  all  that 
was  or  could  bo  collected  from  the  several 
Brewers  came  but  about  to  the  half  of  the  sum. 
Whereby  our  Town's  Treasurers  were  con- 
strained to  make  up  tho  Excise  out  of  their  own 
private  estates,  to  prevent  parties  from  coming 
to  quarter  upon  the  town.  Whereby  ifj  came 
to  pass  'within  thir  few  years  that  the  town 
was  found  resting  to  one  of  our  Treasurers  at 
tho  ballanco  of  Compt,  22,000  lib. 

Upon  which  account  it  was  like  their  should 
havti  been  no  way  left  to  any^nerson  to  bo 
Magistrate  or  Treasurer,  if  come  extraordinary 
course  had  not  been  taken  ;  if  avo  had  not  bean 
resting  tho  vast  and  groat  sums  we  are  still 
lying  under,  to  our  Mortifications  and  Hospitals, 
it  had  boon  thus  with  us  30  years  ago. 

This  present  Provost  fast  saw  a  necessity  to 
lay  on  great  taxations  of  more  than  ordinary 
sums,  to  help  to  pay  a  part  of  such  .principal 
sums  and  annual  rents  as  were  most  proesmg. 
This  bred  grer.t  grumblings  and  protestations 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  much  hearing  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Session.  But  to  help 
this  and  to  take  away  that  ground, 
ho  prosecutes  a  project  that  had 
been  long  in  agitation  ever  since  the  King's 
rcstauration,  and  had  cost  very  considerable 
sumo  in  prosecuting,  as  may  bo  eecn  in  former 
compos,  from  the  year  1660  to  that  time,  Init  all 
without  success,  the  cause  of  which  needs  not 
be  mentioned. 

But  this  Provost  boin£  much  concerned  and 
burdened  in  his  mind  to  perceive  that  this 
Buine  was  likely  to  fall  under  his  hand,  by 
power  and  moyen  having  'got  an  Act  of  Council 
impoworing  him  to  do  his  uttermost,  whereby 
to  obtain  any  .signature  for  the  passing  of  the 
seals  for  imposing  an  excise  for  freeing  the 
Town  of  its  burden,  he  wont  with  all  diligence 
about  it,  till  ho  brought  it  to  a  period — as  it 
stands  this  day.  Which,  though  it  also  have 
raised  a  grumbling  amongst  the  Brewers  and 
others  concerned  at  iirst,  yet  it  may  be  evident 
that  tho  inhabitants  in  after-times,  yea,  and  all 
that  have  a  duo  regard  to  the  standing  of  the 
publick  weal,  will  be  found  to  acknowledge  t  hat 
he  hath  acquit  himself  as  a  worthy  magistrate, 
and  one  that  hath  made  conscience  of  his  oath 
at  his  election  in  doing  so  much  to  sec  Aber- 
deen free  from  such  pressing  burdens. 

It  is  a  hopefull  and  promising  beginning  that 
he  and  the  Council  have  purchased  the  lands  of 
Shedockloy  in  the  freedom  Lands,  and  the  lands 
of  Gilohonstoun,  near  tho  ports  of  the  Town, 
by  tho  money  that  is  already  come  in.  to  bo 
forthcoming  for  some  of  the  mortifications  to 
pay  the  rent  of  some  sums  so  far. 

In  his  time  also  tin1  Town  has  recovered  the 

privilcdge  of  being  Admiral  Deputes  betwixt  tho 
rivet's  of  Dee  and  Ythan  inclusive.  In  his  time 
there  is  a  comely  and  strong  stone  •and  lime 
windmill,  newly  built,  at  the  south  entry  of  tho 
Town,  which  is  and  may  he  of  eminent  tee  to 
the  Town. 
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It's  not  to  be  omitted,  the  Town  hath  set  up 
at  every  entry  of  the  Town,  seats  of  hewn  stone, 
for  the'  accommodation  of  old  men  and  women 
going  to  horse,  which  is  very  useful,  and  a 
comely  thing. 

In  hid  time  is  a  house  and  accommodations 
with  a  boat  built  for  a  Ferry  man  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dee,  near  our  Block  house,  whereby 
the  inhabitants  are  greatly  eased  in  not  wanting 
or  calling  for  a  boat  from  Torric  as  formerly 
they  behoved  to  do. 

In  his  time  even  in  Oiis  year,  tho  Causey  of 
the  most  beautiful  Street  in  the  Town  called 
the  Ca-tle  Gate,  which  is  long  and  broad  as  any 
Mercat  Place  in  the  Kingdome,  which  A\as  so 
hollow  that  the  dubs  and  rains  stood  in  pools, 
not  being  repaired  when  the  rest  of  the  streets 
were  of  new  causeyed  about  50  years  ago.  It 
is  now  raised,  and  though  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, is  causeying  of  new. 

These  things  I  do  not  ascribe  allenarly  to  tho 
Provest,  but  to  the  whole  Magistrates  who  may 
bo  equally  instrumental  in  motioning  and  pro- 
moting good  and  commendable  things  with  tho 
allowance  of  the  Council. 

In  Provost  Petrie's  time  the  Town's  house, 
wherein  the  high  and  low  Council  houses,  and 
tho  Head  Court  house  were  commendably  re- 
paired by  him,  enlarged,  and  rendered  far 
more  spacious  than  ever  before. 

In  his  time  the  Seasin  Feasts  were  converted 
into  money  for  the  use  of  the  Magistrates,  that 
when  need  requires  they  meet  anent  the  affairs 
of  the  Town,  they  may  call  for  any  refresh- 
ment upon  that  account  without  any  kind  of 
grudge  from  the  Inhabitants,  they  being  free 
to  make  use  of  that  money  to  any  public  use 
they  please. 

In  Provost  Jeffrey's  time  the  Shore  was 
greatly  lengthened  and  enlarged  as  it  now 
stands. 

In  his  time  the  ordering  of  the  Visitation  of 
the  iSchools  was  sot  up.  The  ancient  laws,  or 
Leges  Scholas,  revised,  altered,  and  reprinted, 
and  a 'great  Paper  book  for  inserting  tho  Visita- 
tions given  in  to  bo  kept  by  the  master,  that 
they  that  gained  the  preemium,  whether  by 
making  a  theam,  interpretation  of  Latino 
Authors,  analising  or  making  of  verse,  etc.,  may 
bo  insert  with  the  Scholars  own  hand,  the 
names  of  the  Visitors,  and  the  clay  and  dale 
being  first  set  down. 

In  George  Guillen  his  time,  John  being  eldest 
Bailie,  the  Provest  dying  in  his  time,  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Court  was  set  up  by  the  Bailies 
with  Constables—  those  out  of  every  quarter  of 
the  Town  for  punishing  and  fining  whore- 
mongers, and  such  as  were  drunkards,  swearers, 
and  Sab-bath 'breakers.  And  this  was  so  dili- 
gently prosecuted  by  the  Maoist  rates,  and  by 
sandiinig  the  Constable  with  tho  Town  Serjeants 
or  Officers  through  the  Town  every  weekly 
market  day,  that  before  six  moneths  ended 
which  closed  that  year,  for  the  next  Injection 
approached,  one  would  not  have  heard  tho 
meanest  oath  in  tho  streets  on  a  mercat  day, 
though  there  would  have  been  several  thousands 
of  Country  and  Town's  people  on  the  street,- 


The  lunan  Family. 

Much  remains  to  bo  done  to  clear  up  the 
history  of  this  family.  Tho  Rev.  William 
Lunan,  minister  of  Daviot  (1663-72)  had  a  son, 
Rev.  Alexander  Lunan  (also  minister  of  Daviot, 
1672-1716),  who  married  Janet  Elphinstone, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Elphinstone  of  Logie. 
Both  are  mentioned  in  the  Poll  Book  (i.  315). 
They  had 

1.  Alexander  Lunan,  minister  of  Blairdaff 
(Davidson's  "Earldom  of  tho  Garioch,"  386: 
not  in  the  "Poll  Book"). 

2.  James  Lunan  ("Poll  Book,"  1696  i.  315). 

3.  Patrick  Lunan  (ibid). 

4.  Robert  Lunan  (ibid). 

5.  Margmt  Lunan  (ibid).  I  think  she  is  the 
Margaret  Lunan  who  married  Alexander  Gor- 
don of  Coldwells,  Ellon,  who  died  1759. 

6.  Elizabeth  Lunan  (ibid).  She  married  her 
cousin,  Mr  Robert  Elphinstone,  and  died  sjp- 
parently  without  issue,  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  1704  (Henderson's  "Epitaphs,"  i, 
285). 

7.  Cecilia  Lunan  ("Poll  Book,"  1696,  i,  315). 

8.  Anne  Lunan  (ibid). 

It  may  bo  noted  that  the  sister  of  James 
Perry,  the  famous  journalist  (whoso  mother  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  Gordon  of  Nethcrmuir, 
a  near  kinswoman  of  Gordon  of  Coldwells)  mar- 
ried (1)  a  bookbinder  named  Lunan,  who  lived 
in  London;  and  (2),  in  1795  or  1796  (the  date  is 
given  variously  by  different  authorities),  Richard 
Porson,  the  famous  Greek  scholar. 

J.  M.  B. 

Old-Time  Conditions  in 
Aberdeenshire* 

Malcolm  Gillespie,  the  G auger. 

Tho  folowlng  report  of  a  lecture  by  the  late 
Colonel  Innes  of  Learney  on  "  Malcolm  Gilles- 
pie, the  G auger,"  delivered  under  tho  aus- 
pices of  the  Aberdeen  Diocesan  Association, 
appeared  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal," 
13  November,  1900  — 

Colonel  Innes  said  ho  knew  well  in  his  very 
boyish  days  this  character,  Malcolm  Gillespie, 
tho  gauger.  lie  was  a  very  truculent-looking 
fellow,  Avho  got  into  bad  courses,  and  came  to 
an  unhappy  end..  In  tho  beginning  of  this 
century  Aberdeenshire  k  was  not  altogether 
modernised,  and  still  retained  in  the  habits  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  dress  of 
the  rural  population  much  of  the  national 
character.  Its  social  condition,  too.  stUI 
showed  some  braces  of  the  earlier  unsettled 
period.  lie  proceeded  to  describe  the  langu- 
age and  dress  of  the  people,  and  tho  assembling 
of  the  parishioners  at  the  kirk,  remarking  m 
the  latter  connection  that  thero  were  no  dailj 
newspapers  then,  Roads  had  just  begun  to 
be  made,  and  daily  mails  had  begun,  but  for 
tho  most  part  the  parishioners  were  quite  cm- 
tent  to  get  their  letters  and  the  news  of  the 
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outer  world  once  a  week  at  the  kirk-town,  along 
with  the  gossip  of  the  parish.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  kirk  in  ancient  times  served  other 
purposes  than  tho  distribution  and  collection^  of 
newts,  for  at  Kincardine  there  was  a  place  which 
tho  parishioners  in  early  times  used  for  playing 
football  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  lie  thought 
it  was  pretty  well  established  as  a  historical  fact 
that  in  the  old  parish  of  Tullioh  the  "  Reel  o' 
Tullich  "  really  was  composed  for  the  dancing 
of  tho  parishioners  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
Speaking  of  the  kirk  worship,  ho  said  the 
trained  choirs  and  harmoniums  of  modern  days 
might  bo  more  tuneful,  but  they  certainly  were 
not  so  hearty.  He  could  not  say  that  his  in- 
fantine impressions  of  the  kirk  were  very  agree- 
able. Tho  effluvium  from  a  packed  congrega- 
tion in  tho  heat,  mixed  with  the  strong  scent  of 
southernwood  bouquets,  which  the  old  women 
carried,  was  rather  isickening,  and  he  trusted  he 
should  not  be  thought  irreverent  when  he  con- 
fessed that  when  the  minister  in  his  prayer  de- 
scribed the  kirk  ars  "  tho  gate  Oif  heaven,"  it 
Boomed  to  him  that  heaven  could  not  be  a  very 
pleasant  place  if  that  was  the  entrance  to  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country  and  glens 
from  which  the  rivers  Dice,  Don,  and  Dcveron 
flowed  were  quite  d  iff  ore  nit  from  the  lowland 
people.  They  were  not  any  longer  bound 
to  follow  their  chieftain  lord  in  arms,  in  per- 
sonal feuds  or  political  strife,  and  the  wearing 
of  the  .Highland  dress  had  been  proscribed  bv 
law,  ibut  still  tho  memory  of  old  days  survived. 
For  many  years  after  tho  suppression  of  the 
rising  in  '45,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous 
country  of  Lochabor,  Badonoch,  and  Braemar 
had  to  be  covered  with  small  military  posts  to 
stop  cattle  stealing  and  the  wearing  of  High- 
land dress.  'The  smuggling  of  whisky  about 
1820-25  became  very  extensive.  At  one  time  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  was  stationed  at  Castle- 
town of  Braemar  to  aid  the  excise.  The  rural 
population  was  friendly  to  the  Ilis'hland  sim>ug- 
glers,  who  could  always  find  a  friendly  barn 
where  the  whisky  could  be  concealed,  and  al- 
ways got  information  of  the  exciseman's  move- 
ments. It  was  quite  common  to  see  long 
strings  of  little  Highland  "shorties,"  each  with 
a  couple  of  ankers  of  whisky,  passing  through 
the  country  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  old  drove 
roads  across  the  Grampians  to  the  Mearns. 
On  the  coast  the  traders  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages made  large  profits  in  the  business,  and 
here  again  the  "smugglers  had  a  sympathising 
population  in  the  fishermen. 

Cojonel  Innes  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Malcolm  Gillespie,  the  ganger,  and  his  daring 
■exploits  at  Gollicston  and  elsewhere,  and  re- 
called the  fact  that  from  his  removal  to  Skene, 
to  his  trial  and  execution  in  1827,  his  history, 
as  a  revenue  officer,  was  marked  by  adventures 
as  remarkable  as  those  of  his  previous  ex- 
periences. On  one  occasion,  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  he  captured  410  gallons  of  aqua,  80 
gallons  being  destroyed,  together  with  14 
horses  and  10  carts.  Tn  the  course  of  hits  em- 
ployment he  seized  22,751  gallons  of  spirits,  165 
horses     and  82  oarts.     In  an  appeal  to  the 


Treasury  for  compensation  for  losses,  and  for 
an  easier  and  more  remunerative  employment, 
he  said  he  had  no  fewer  than  50  wounds  and 
bruises  on  different  parts  of  his  body.  The 
Colonel  then  gave  an  account  of  Gillespie's  bill 
forgeries,  his  trial,  and  execution.  The  whole 
history  of  his  28  years'  warfare  with  the  smug- 
glers, and  the  intense  animosity  which  it 
created,  gave  a  very  vivid  glimpse  of  rural  hfo 
in  Aberdeenshire  at  the  time,  and  his  execution 
for  forgery  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
criminal  code  of  the  day. 


Buthlaw  Heraldry. 

Mr  Harry  Pirie-Gordon,  yr.  of  Buthlaw,  has 
recently  had  set  up  in  the  hall  of  his  father's 
house,  Gwernvale,  South  Wales,  twelve  Gor- 
don shields,  drawn  by  Mr  James  Grant,  of  the 
Lyon  Oflice,  and  carved  and  painted  by  James 
Rogers,  of  High  Street,  Oxford.  Six  of  them 
show— 1st  Rail  of  Ilunfcly  and  Elizabeth  Orioh- 
ton ;  2nd  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Annabel  hi  of 
Scotland;  Young  Loohinvar  and  Jet-not  Ken- 
nedy; the  laird  of  Nothormuir  and  Catherine 
L/umsden ;  the  1st  baronet  of  Lesmoir  ami 
Rebecca  Keith;  the  3rd  baronet  of  Cluny  and 
Violet  Urquha.rt.  In  each  case  Mr  Pirio- 
Gordon  is  descended  from  a  daughter  of  tho 
couple  whose  arms  appear  on  the  shield.  Tin* 
full  quarteringis  of  coats  have  sometimes  been 
ignored  where  there  are  15  or  32  quarters. 


How  Aberdeen  Provosts  Were 
Favoured. 

Places,  like  people,  have  their  upe  and  downs, 
and  Aberdeen  shared  the  common  lor.  Yet  al- 
though it  had  a  financial  crisis  early  last  cen- 
tury,"the  Town  Council  treated  the  magistrates 
very'  generously.  The  success  has  already  been 
r<scoidcd  with  which  a  baillic  made  application 
for  the  Cruickshank  Ihnsarv,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  Provosts  received  liberal  and  kindly  help. 
In  December,  1795,  the  then  Provost's  firm  got 
a  loan  from  the  Guildry  funds  of  £300  at  4J,  per 
cent.  In  the  month  following  the  tiw.Mmr 
could  not  conveniently  pay  an  account  of  £350, 
and  the  money  was  raised  on  a  bill  at  5  per 
cent.  In  the  end  of  1796  the  town  officials  were 
ordered  to  call  in  all  monies  due  to  the  town. 
The  Provost's  loan, was  not  called  in,  and  his 
firm  got  a  subsequent  advance  of  £400.  The 
town  was  borrowing  freely  at  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  billfl  granted  by  the  officials  were 
taken  or  sent  to  Stonehaven  and  discounts!  by 
a  lawyer  there.  In  1799  the  name  firm  got 
another  loan  of  £1000  on  a  bill  at  one  day's  daU\ 
and  the  interest  was  increased  to  5  percent.,  the 
rate  which  the  town  was  payings  In  1799  a 
now  Provost  was  in  office,  and  he  was  treated 
oven  more  generously,  as  lie  received  £1000  on 

loan  in  December  of  (hat  year  and  £1300  two 
months  later. 


The  Rickart  MSS, 

Income — (Continued). 

Jany.  15  1700.— From  Androw  Young 
in  piairt  of  his  hoiirfc  meall  from  Wit. 
99  to  Mert  99   3   0  0 

Fob.  10  I700.--From  Wm.  Paull 
seaven  merles  in  payt.  of  his  house 
meall  from  Wrt.  99  to  Mcrt.  99   4  13  4 

1  Mar.  1700. — Rccivod  from  James  Silver  five 
merks  and  rne  half  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of 
his  laiigh  house  and  ycard  from  Mertimas 
1699,  icevit   £3  13  4- 

30  May  1700.— From  my  mother,  her  liou.se 
meall  from  Wit.  '99  to  Wit.  1700  ycirs,  50 
merks   £33    6  8 

12  June  1700.—  Recivod  Kirkohill  (1)  ane  hun- 
dredth merks  for  his  house  meall  from  Wit. 
'99  to  Wit.  1700  yeirs,  butt  allowing  nis 
account  of  1  lib  11^  s.,  I  have  of  free 
money   £65    1  1C 

17  June  1700.— From  the  Lady  Boddom  (2)  for 
thro  weiaks  possession  of  the  meill  cellar, 
beginning  23  May  £1  10  0 

3  Aug.  1700.— Before,  recivod  from  Androw 
Young  and  for  meiking  malt  I  bought  from 
him  to  my  mothers  house,  10  libs  19s,  which 
with  6  libs  I  gott  before  compleits  his  meall 
from  Wit.   '99  to  Wit.  1700,  pxcpo  1  lib  ?s 

he  rests  me  thereof  £10^19  0 

Ys  yet  to  lTimindeer   yt  Androw  Young 
hath  payt  the  said  £1    1  0 

Sep.  11,  1700.— From  John  Pedder,  feftie  merks 
for  his  chamber  meall  from  Wit.  1699  to 
Wit.  1700  ycirs,  and  given  him  discharge 
therfor,  having  allowd  13^s  for  some  repa- 
rations dispursed  by  him  and  wh.  y is  pleased 
to  my  brothers  account  and  spent  wt.  him 
22s   £33    6  8 

?1  Oct.  1700.—  Recivcd  from  James  Silver  five 
merks  and  ane  half  for  half  a  yeirs  meill  from 
Mert.  1699  to  Wit.  1700  yens,  having  allowd 
him  7s  for  plastering  and  washing  in  Kirk- 
hill's  house   £3  13  4- 

19  Nov.  1700.— From  Etapet  Murrou,  r'clickc  of 
Win.  Paul!,  in  pant  of  payt.  of  her  last  half 
veins  meall  from  Mert.  '99  to  Wir. 
1700   £2   0  0 

6  Mar.  1701.— Reoicved  from  John  Young  1  lib. 
9s  in  part  of  his  half  ycirs  meall  from  Mart- 
mis  1699  to  Whit.  1700   £1    9  0 

8  Mar.  1701.  —  Rccicvcd  from  Androu  Young 
three  pounds  l£s,  with  5  libes  2s,  b(>th  In 
pairt  of  'his  meall,  from  Wit.  1700  to  Mer- 
timis 1700   £3   9  6 

5   A  pi.    1701.— Recieved   from   Elspit  Murrou, 
relick  of  Wm.   Paull,   workman,   ane  pund 
Scots  in  pairt  of  Iter  last  half  years  meall, 
'  viz.  from  Maitimis  1609  to  Wits.  1700  £10  0 

24  Apl,  170].— From  George  Adam  in  pairt  of 
lu's  meall  from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit.  17C1  £10  6 

(1)  Thomas  Burnet  of  Kirkliill. 
I'D  The  widow  of  Sir  WilHain  Keith,  Burt,  ol  Taid- 
qnliaril  an. I  r.mld.mi. 


5  May,  1701  ycirs. — Recieved  from  Androu 
Young  82SCI1.  wt.  8  libs  9^s  I  got  befor»>  com- 
pleits his  half  yeirs  meall  from  Wit.  1700 
to  Mart.  1701,  as  also  received  from  him 
tuo  punds  6s  8d  in  pairt  of  his  meall  from 
Martimis  1700  to  Whitsundy  1701  £2    6  3 

14  May  1701.— Recieved  from  Jamc*  Silver  five 
merks  and  ane  half  for  his  half  vcirs  meall 
from  Whit.  1700  to  Mertimis  1700.:. ..£3  13  4 

19  May  1701.— Tuo  wcicks  meall  of  the  celler 
wanting  a  day,  .at  10s  per  wrick,  is...£0  18  0 

16  May  1701. -From  George  Adam  1  lib  in 
pairt   of   payment  of   his   meall  from  Wit. 

1700  to  Wit/ 1701  £1    0  C 

24  May  1701. — From  my  movr.  a  yeirs  moall 

from   Wit.    1700   to   Whit."  1701,    wh.   is  5 

merks   £33    6  8 

30  May,  1701. -From  George  Adam  1  lib  Scots 
in  pairt  of  payment  of  his  meall  from  Wit- 
sonday  1700  to  Witsonday  1701  £1    0  0 

6  Aug.  1701  yeirs. — Recieved  from  Androu 
Young  4  libs  6fs  in  pairt  of  his  meall  from 
Merts.  1700  to  Wit.  1701  v-irs  (with  3i  merk* 
5  May  last)  £4    6  8 

9  Sep.  ] 701.  —Recieved  from  FJspet,  Murrou, 
relick  of  Wm.  Paull,  thirtine  shillings  4d  in 
pairt  of  her  last  half  veirs  meall  from  Mcrt. 

1699  to  Wit.  1700  yeirs  £0  13  4 

1  Nov.  1701. — Recieved  from  George  Sangsb^r 

nynetane  pounds,  10s  Scots  in  pairt  of  his 
meall      from      Mertimis      1699      to  Wits. 

1701   £19  10  0 

9  Nov.  1701.— Counted   with   Androu  Young, 

and  allowed  his  wife  2  libs  lis  for  washing 
to  me.  and  got  15s  8d  from  him,  wh.  com- 
pleite  his  house  meall  from  Mert.  1700  to 
Whit.   1701,  wheivof  I  have  discharged  him 

ami  of  all  proceedings   £0  15  8 

12  Nov.  1701.—  Recieved  from  Elspit  Murrou, 
relick  of  the  deceisod  Wm.  Paull,  workman 
in  Abdn.,  thirtcine  shil.  4d.  qch.  wt.  6j,s  I 
have  queined  (3)  her.  compleits  her  lac>t  half 
yeirs  meall,  viz.  from  Mertimis  1699  to  Wits. 

1700  yeirs,  whrof  I  have  discharged 
her   £0  13'  4 

14  Nov.  1701.— Recieved  from  John  Smith. 
Cfeardner,  five  merits  in  pairt  of  payment  ul 
his  house  meall  from  Mertimis  1700*  1o  Wits 

1702  yeirs   £3    6  8 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


952.  IIor.k  SUBSKCIV*.— Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  well  known  that  Dr  John  Brown's  Celebrated 

book  of  essays,  meaning  in  English  "  Spare  or 

Leisure  Hours,"   had  been   anticipated,  so  far 

as  the  title  is  concerned,  by  another  Edinburgh 
physician,  John   Fletcher,"  M.D.,   lecturer  in 


(;•>)  Quoin,        farewell  gift;  a  d©W  oaneelled 
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physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
An'vlo  Square  School  of  Medicine.  It  was 
published  in  1833  by  John  Carfrao  and.  Sun.  62 
S  iuth  Bridge,  Edinburgh.,  and  w>as  entitled 
"Hone  Sube-ecivse ;  or  First  Steins  to  Compos- 
i  ig  and  Conversation  on  Medical  Subjects  in 
Latin  Language."  Dr  Fletcher  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  St  John's  Episcopal  Graveyard,  Edinburgh. 
After  his  death  a  posthumous  work  of  his  was 
published  1835,  "Rudiments  of  Physiology,  or 
a  general  treatise  on  Organism  and  Life."  Some 
of  the  press  opinions  on  the  book  described 
Fletcher  a.  the  most  original  thinker  and  writer 
>n  in  dieal  subjects  of  his  day.  Dr  John  Brown 
was  a  young  medical  student  then,  and  prob- 
ibly  attended  Fletcher's  prelections;  but  be- 
vond  adopting  the  title,  there,  was  no  similitude 
hatover.  Duport  published  "  Musa3  Sub- 
secivse "  <=ome  200  years  before,  and  Palev  his 
"  Horae  Paulina?.  "  in  1790;  but  Latin  titles  to 
Svigiish  books  have  deservedly  fallen  into  dis- 
use now.  The  Americans  in  their  reprint  of 
Dr  Brown's  book,  entitled  it  "  Leisure  Hours." 
Quite  right. 

Can  anv  reader  furnish  the  tablet  inscription 
to  Dr  Fletcher  referred  to? 

Alba. 


953.  Amsterdam  Weight.  —  Grocers  and 
othor  traders  in  Aberdeen  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sold  their  gootb-  according 
to  Amsterdam  weight.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence between  Amsterdam  and  Avoirdupois 
weight? 

R.  R. 


Bnswers. 


934.  Ixverugie  Castle.— Mr  J.  T.  Findlay. 
in  his  "History  of  Peterhead"  ("J'uehan  Ob- 
server," 21  July,  1895),  states  that  the  oul- 
hoU3' s  of  Inverugio  Castle  were  once  used  as  a 
mail,  store,  the  name  of  "John  Grotts,  brewer 
at  Inverugio"  being  mot  with  in  1806.  In 
James  Arbuthnot's  "  Historical  Account  of 
Peterhead "  (Aberdeen,  1815)  the  following 
occur.-: — "The  lower  part  of  the  building  (Inver- 
ugio Castle)  is  now  converted  into  a  Brew- 
house." 

Q. 

938.  Aberdeenshire  Surnames  and  Place 
Names. — "  W.  A.  T."  might  please  communi- 
cate with  the  editor  of  this  section,  who  will 
be  phased  to  furnish  a  list  of  authorities  bear- 
ing upon  the  surnames  and  places  regarding 
which  particulars  are  desired. 
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Scottish  Feudal  Traits. 

The  present  course  of  RJiind  Lectures  in  Edin- 
burgh is  being  delivered  by  Mr  George  Neilson, 
LL.D.,  Glasgow,  the  general  title  of  the  course 
behig  "  Scottish  Feudal  Traits."  The  subject 
of  one  of  the  lectures  was  "  Usages  of  Law, 
Wax,  and  the  Chase." 

Ur  Neilson,  dealing  with  trial  by  combat, 
allowed  the  ritual  under  wllich  in  the  legal  duel 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  was  bestowed  not  only  on  the  com- 
batant himself,  but  also  upon  his  buckler  and 
the  baton  with  which  he  fought.  As  it  was  to 
bo  assumed  that  these  blcs>mgs  were  sought 
for  both  combatants,  it  might  be  dillicult  for 
anybody  not  a  theologian  to  reconcile  some 
anomalies  which  thus  arose  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  matter,  for  the  ritual 
appeared  in  the  prayer  for  victory  to  lay  no 
stress  on  qualifications  making  victory  depend- 
ent upon  the  justice  of  the  cause.  Indeed, 
saints  often  had  ascribed  to  them  great  credit 
for  victories  in  which  justice  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  primary  consideration.  Somo  over- 
looked facts  and  opinions  cited  from  one  of 
John  Major's  treatises  included  a  notice  of 
a  Border  clan  duel  of  seven  against  seven  right- 
ing successively.  Among  hunting  customs  and 
tenures  described  particular  attention  was  given 
to  the  Tryst  and  Wanlas,  which  were  both 
practically  forms  of  the  mediaeval  equivalent 
of  a  deer  drive. 

A  considerable  section  was  devoted  to  the 
horn  as  an  instrument  both  in  war  and  in  hunt- 
ing, but  with  special  relation  to  the  well-known 
Scottish  institution  known  as  the  King's  Horn. 
Its  relation  to  the  Hue  and  Cry  and  yet  more 
interestingly  to  the  "Exigent"  in  the  process 
of  outlawry  in  England  brought  out  a  further 
probabCo  relationship  to  ami  community  with 
the  well-known  Norman  and  Breton  Cri  de 
Ilarou.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  fine  ex- 
ploit of  procedural  development  attained  by 
the  Norman  lawyers  who  made  out  of  the 
clamour  cle  Ilarou  an  entire  procedure  of  ap- 
peal must  have  token  its  remote  origin  from, 
much  the  same  usage  as  prevailed  in  early  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  was  suggested  as  a  solu- 
tion of  etymological  perplexities  that  the  sound 
of  the  horn,  actual  or  imitated,  explained  both 
the  mediaeval  hutesium  and  harou  itself.  A 
curious  parallel  of  English  and  Scottish  proced- 
ure in  outlawry  was  brought  forward  to  explain 
the  peculiar  "letters  of  four  forms"'  t^o  long 
familiar  in  the  Scottish  law  of  homings  for 
civil  debt.  The  disgrace  attached  to  being  put 
to  the  King's  horn  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  King's  horn  was  an  ofliciaJ  denunciation  and 
proclamation  of  infamy,  The  same  nolo  at- 
tached to  tho  curious  ceremonial  insult  latterly 


peculiar  to  (ho  Anglo -Scottish  Ruder  under  tho 

to  tho  horse  mi  ScoiUsh  nail. no.  Lho  Sc>L.i 
had  a  considerable  favour  tor  the  use  of 
mounted  infantry.  Their  traditional  battle 
formation  was  the  dense,  shield-locked  array  of 
foot  known  as  the  Schiltrum,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  which  was  the  old  English  name  for  the 
shieldwall  or  te-studo,  the  traditional  fighting 
mode  of  the  English  armies  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  disaster  of  Hastings.  Wallace's  historic 
schiltrums  at  Falkirk  illustrated  the  persistence 
in  Scotland  of  both  the  name  and  the  forma- 
tion, and  in  many  battles  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  sometimes  more  fortunate  than  Fal- 
kirk, the  schiltrum  continued  to  maintain  a  for- 
midable reputation  as  tile  "manner  of  the 
Scots."  Various  episodes  in  Scottish  history 
displayed  unexpected  and  uncanonicaj  military 
proclivities  on  the  part  of  Scottish  Churchmen. 
Even  the  pacific  John  Major,  while  disapprov- 
ing the  practice,  broke  out  in  a  curious  passage 
in  which  ho  felt  himself  moved  to  assert  in 
somewhat  vainglorious  challenge  to  other 
nations  the  muscular  and  martial  virtue  of  the 
British  priests.  There  were  4/3,000  of  them, 
he  said,  who  would  readily  fiyht  an  ecpial  num- 
ber of  men  of  any  nation.  His  challenge  was 
apparently  meant  to  extend  to  allcomers,  lay  as 
well  as  clerical.  Happily  Europe  did  not  accept 
but  let  sleeping  dogs  lie! 


The  l.zng  Family. 

The  following?  account  of  the  Lang  family, 
of  which  the  late  Principal  Marshall  Lang,  Al 
doen  University,  was  a  member,  appeared  in  the 
"  Glasgow  Herald  "  of  5th  April— 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  Lang  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Maoleod 
Lang  to  the  Episcopate  have  provoked  inqui  j 
into  the  family  tree  oi  a  notable  Lanarkshire 
family,  which  on  the  female  side  dates  back 
to  David  Marshall  (1651-1725),  whose  son,  David 
Marshall,  surgeon,  R.N..  acquired  lho  estate  i  f 
Neilsland  before  17o5.  Anna  Robot  ton,  <_".:."- 
great-granddaughter  of  the  first  David  M  i\  - 
was  married  on  July  14.  1829.  to  tho  R  v.  (Ja  hi 
Lcn&j  minister  of  Glasford.  Tho  is*uc  of  th  •• 
marriage  was  seven  sons  and  five  d.n;  -'  t  \  . 
These  cons  and  daughters  are  enumerated  l».  K»w, 
with  their  u- ■  no.  so'fav  as  known, 

I.  David  Marshall  Lakq  [18501011),  in.  ill 
Rooetta  Sieve;),  daughter  of  lho  Ucv.  S 
Steven,  Stcwarton;  (2)  Jessie  Corbet,  ctauij! 
tor  of  James  Oonbet,  of  Bicldsulc,  A'e  de-  . 

1.  Rev.   Dauvid  Marohall   Lan.;r,,  C.M..i 
Missionary  in  Japan. 

2.  Anna,    tn.    Stanley    Smith.    ;)><]   *.\ '•.! 

known  Missionary  in  China. 

3.  Marianne,    m.    Rev.    Alfred  LlSUifojV 

Principal  of  ('.M.S.  College  ,ls*in ijSeii, 
London. 
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II.  Very  Row  Joiin  MARSHALL  Lang,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (1834-1909),  m.  Hannah  Agnes  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hew  Dr  Keith, 
Hamilton. 

1.  Patrick  Keith  Lang  (la to  Manager  of 
tho  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  Alex- 
andria). Unionist  candidate  for 
•Bridgeton  Division  of  Glasgow,  1910. 

2.  Most  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  York. 

3.  John  Douglas  Hamilton  Lang,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Last  Rand  Proprietary 
Mines,  Johannesburg. 

4.  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Lang,  B.D.,  Minister 
of  tho  City  and  Parish  Church  of  S. 
John's,  Dundee. 

5.  Rev.  Norman  Maclcod  Lang,  M.A., 
Bishop-Suffragan  of  Leicester. 

6.  Hannah  Buchanan,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Barclay,  M.A.,  of  West  Kirk, 
Greenock. 

7.  David  Marshall  Dang,  Dunning,  Perth- 
shire. 

III.  Rev.  Gavin  Lang  (1335),  Minister  of 
Second  Charge,  Inverness,  m.  Frances 
Mary  Corbet,  daughter  of  James  Corbet  of 
Bieldside,  Aberdeen. 

1.  Gordon  Lang,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer, 
Inverness. 

2.  Mary  Frances  Lang,  m.  Somerled 
Macdonaldj   Skaebost,   Isle  of  Skye. 

3.  Anna  Gavma  Lang. 

4.  Jean  Stuart  Corbet  Lang. 

5.  Euphemia  Cunliffo  Lang. 

6.  James  Corbet  Lang,  Captain,  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers. 

7.  Alexander  Mathicson  Lang,  Actor, 
London. 

IV.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  Lang,  K.C.M.G. 
(1836-1913),  m.  Margaret  MacLclkin, 
daughter  of  Walter  MacLellan,  Blairvaddick 
Row. 

1.  Walter,  Captain,  16th  Cavalry,  Luck- 
now,  India.  Three  daughters,  of 
whom  two  arc  married. 

V.  Rev.  James  P.  Lang  (1846),  Minister  of 
East  Parish  Church,  Stirling,  m.  Frances 
Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Holbrow, 
Bengal  Army. 

1.  Frances  Marian  Marsh aJJ  Lang  m. 
Colonel  T.  11.  Goldney,  C.B.,  Jato 
35t!h  Sikhs. 

2.  Edith  llol'ibrow  Lang,  im.  R,  II.  Paton 
M.A. 

3.  Anna  Margaret  Ounliffo  Lang,  in. 
James  A.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Dunkeld. 

4.  George  Holbrow  Lang,  Lieutenant, 
R.N.,  H.M.S.  Weymouth. 

VI.  Alexander  Lang  (1818),  late  manager  in 
-  London  of  Bank  of  Montreal,  an,  (1)  Mary 

;Dyolcman,  New  York;  (2)  Mary  Susan 
Keith,  daughter  of  tho  late  Rev.  Dr  Keith. 
JIaimilton. 

Leslie.  Lang,  Graduate  of  Cambridge. 

Tin  so  daughters. 


I.  Anna  Hamilton  Lang  (1831-1S08). 

II.  Lutiiemia  Morrison  Lang  (1838),  m. 
Richard  Cunliffo,  of  Messrs  Randolph, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  shipbuilders,  GJaagow. 

1.  Richard  Cunliffo,   LLB.,  Glasgow. 

2.  Gavin  Charles  Gunliffe. 

3.  Anna  Euipihemia  Cunliffe,    m.  John 
Kidston. 

4.  William  Alibort  Oimliffe. 

5.  Mary  Agnes  Cunlitfo,  in.  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

6.  Maggie  Cunliffo. 

7.  George  Henry  Cunliffo. 

8.  Edward  Ernest  Cunliffo. 

9.  Edwin  Harold    Cunliffo,     m.  Emily 
Household. 

III.  Elizabeth  .Stobie  Lang  (1841),  in.  to 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr  Paton  Gloag,  GaiaslnvJs, 
No  issue. 

IV.  Jane  Lang  (1841),  m.  Rev.  Alfred 
Maynard,  Church  of  England  (retired). 
Ten  children. 

V.  Margaret  Wiseman  Lang  (1841),  m.  late 
Very  Rev.  Dr  Pagan,  Both  well. 

1.  Rrfjv.  John  Hamilton  Pagan,  B.D.,  Do 
Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

2.  Rev.   Gavin  Lang"  Paga.ii,     B.D.;  St 
George's  Parish,  Edinburgh. 

3.  Anna  Lang  Pagan. 

4.  Alexander  Pagan,  South  Africa. 


The  Abbey  of  Kmloss. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  tiie  Bishop  of  Ossory  con- 
tributed notes  on  a  thirteenth  century  paper 
charter  to  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  in  Morayshire, 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  See  of  Ossory'.  The 
charter  confirms  privileges  granted  in  the  year 
1219  by  Pope  llonorius  III.,  has  been  executed 
with  great  skill  and  care,  and  though  slightly 
damaged,  bears  intact  the  signatures  of  the 
Pope  and  attesting  cardinals.  It  was  evidently 
■unknown  to  Dr  Stuart  when  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  tho  Abbey,  as  also  seemingly  was  tho 
fact  that  this  Pope  had  conferred  any  privileges 
on  the  monastery.  It  is  unknown  how  tho 
charter  found  its  way  into  the  archives  of 
Ossory,  but  it  was  suggested  that  it  may  have 
been  through  Bishop  Pococke,  the  well-known 
traveller,  who  occupied  the  See.  Tho  signa- 
tures are  affixed  in  Eho  form  customary  in  the 
ease  of  such  documents,  tho  Pope's  being  placed 
between  tho  rota,  or  wheel  like  cross,  and  tho 
monogram,  -which  stands  for  "bono  valcto"; 
while  beneath  are  those  of  three  cardinal  priests, 
and  on  tho  right  of  live  cardinal  deacons.  A 
transcript  of  the  charter  accompanied  tho  not,-. 

Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Ugic 

In  the  year  1862  "  the  Stepping  stones  "  [in 
tho  CJgie,  near  Inverurie  CastJc],  which  afforded 
a  precarious  and  often  uncertain  moans  of 
crossing  tho  river  dry-shod,  were  removed  and 
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used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge. 
When  the  river  is  low  and  clear,  one  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  may,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards  up  stream,  distinguish  the  line  of  the  old 
stopping1  stones.  They  had  no  doubt  been  in 
use  for  many  hundred  years,  and  they  were 
disused  in  oonoequicnco  of  having  become  silted 
up  Iby  debris  carried  down  by  the  stream.  The 
liability  of  the  stepping  stones  to  be  covered  by 
water  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  flood  in 
the  river  frequently  occasioned  sonic  ludicrous 
incidents.  John  Anderson  of  Englishman  used 
to  tell  the  following  story — 

The  late  Earl  Russell — better  known  as  the 
statesman,  Lord  John  Russell— having  been  on 
a  visit  to  Gordon  Castle,  .accompanied  a  party 
to  Invorugie.  The  stepping  stones  were  passed 
in  safety,  and  tho  party,  after  spending  a  plea- 
sant day,  proceeded  to  return,  when,  to  tln?ir 
disappointment,  they  found  the  river  in  spate, 
from  tho  occurrence  of  recent  rains,  and  the 
passage  by  the  stopping  stones  nearly  impractic- 
able. They,  however,  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though not  dry-shod,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
John,  who,  on  reaching  the  middle  of  what  had 
then  become  a  somewhat  perilous  passage, 
tottered,  lost  his  head,  and  fell  into  the  stream. 
The  accident  wias  observed  from  the  hank  by 
John  Anderson,  wtho  dashed  into  the  swollen 
stream,  and,  having  fortunately  a  salmon  clip 
in  his  hand,  dexterously  hooked  Lord  John  by 
the  waistband  and  landed  him  on  the  hank,  as 
ho  expressed  it,  "jist  like  a  sanmon."  I  recol- 
lect that  a  companion  and  I  were  entranced 
by  the  thrilling  nature  of  the  narrative,  and, 
wanting  to  know  something  more,  we  asked 
what  Lord  John  was  like.  "  Ou,"  was  the  reply, 
"jist  a  pmir  shilnit  Ixxlio." — "Old  Invenvgic,  ' 
by  William  Boyd  (Peterhead,  1885). 


Tho  Wooing  of  a  Countess. 

There  are  many  ways  on  this  earth  of  ours 
of  getting  a  wife.  Different  nations,  tribes, 
and  individuals  follow  different  ways,  and  one 
of  the  primitive  modes  was  followed  in  the 
wilds  of  Aberdeenshire  over  500  years  ago. 

In  1388  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Otter  burn,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
Earldom  of  Mar,  Lordship  of  Garioch,  and 
other  dignities  and  kinds  by  his  only  sister, 
the  Lady  Isabel,  wife  of  Sir  Malcolm  of  Driun- 
mand,  who  became  Earl  of  Mar  as  in  right  of 
his  wife.  Tho  lady  was  closely  allied  by 
descent  and  marriages  to  the  Royal  Family. 
She  luad  the  daughter  of  one  king  as  her  sister- 
in-law,  and  was  herself  tho  sister-in-law  to  the 
daughter  of  another.  She  and  her  husband 
kept  up  almost  a  Royal  state  at  their  Castle 
of  Kilarumrny.  Wynton  records  that  in  1402 
the  husband  was  "  wyth  slycht  <  supprisit  and 
takyn  "  and  kept  in  strict  imprisonment  until 
his  death.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  hie 
captors  were  Alexander  Stewart  and  his  band 
of  cat.era.Utf,  who  ruthlessly  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  prisoner  did  not  endure  the 
"hard  penawns "   of  his  imprisonment  Long, 


as  the  countess  is  called  widow  in  a  deed  dated 
8th  November,  1402.  Tho  captain  of  these 
caterans  was  Alexander  Stewart,  illegitimate 
son  of  tho  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  and  nephew 
of  King  Robert  III.,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  tho  Mar  family.  Stewart  and  his 
caterans  thereafter  besieged  Ivildrummy  and 
seized  it  and  the  countess  and  all  her  lands, 
jewels,  etc.,  and  on  12th  August,  1404,  forced 
her  to  grant  a  charter  in  his  favour,  by  reason 
of  a  contract  of  marriage  to  be  treated  of 
between  them,  of  the  Earldom  of  Mar  and 
Garrioeh,  the  forest  of  Gedworde,  200  morka 
of  royal  customs,  and  all  her  other 
lands  pertaining  to  her  in  tho  realm 
of  Scotland  to  him,  and  their  hens, 
whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  and  assigns  of 
Stewart  in  fee  and  inheritance  for  ever.  Tfcis 
deed  was  .witnessed  'by  the  venerable  father  in 
Christ,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Boss,  Alexander 
do  Lesley  and  John  Forbes,  Knights,  and  many 
others.  By  this  grant  the  properties  of  tho 
Earldom  and  Lordships  would  have  passed  from 
the  old  Mar  family  to  tJh-e  Stewarts  in  tho 
event  of  her  having  no  children  to  Stewart, 
which  happened  to  be  the  case. 

The  next  scene  is  also  at  Kildrummy  where, 
in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  Sir  Andrew 
Lcslio  and  others,  also  of  William  Chryme, 
Notary  Public,  and  tJhorc  standing  at  the  "  yett 
of  the  Cast  ell  "  (upon  his  knees,  according  to 
another  version)  delivered  back  to  the  Countess 
tho  Castle  and  all  the  charters  and  titles,  with 
the  haill  jewels  within  it,   and  delivered  tho 
keys  so  tlhat  she  might  freelie  dispose  of  all 
her  lands,  as  well  as  the  Castle  and  all  things 
therein,  and  upon  her  own  body  and  person  at 
pleasure;  whereupon  the  Countess  being  "at 
hir  awin  fredome  and    libertic    eleckot  and 
Cbus.it"  the  said  Alexander  ill  husband  to  her, 
and  gavo  him  in  free  marriage  the  said  Castle, 
t'ho  Earldom  of  Mar,  the  Lordship  of  Uarioch, 
and  certain  other  lands,  which  resignation  and 
regrant   having   thus   been    publicly  witnessed 
were  duly  sealed  by  the  parties  and  witnesses. 
The  Notary  afterwards  expedc  formal  dee.'.s 
which  were  completed,  agreeing  in  all  points 
with  tho  prior  ones  (except  th  it   they  wanted 
the   seals),    on    tho   9th  December,  1404.  and 
this  later  charter   by   the   Countess  was  con- 
tinued by  King  Robert  111.  on  21st  January 
thereafter.    There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage,   but  it  had 
probably    been   about   the   time   these  formal 
deeds  were  completed,  as  the  Oountess  is  do- 
signed  widow  in  a  charter  granted  by  fcer  on 
1st  December. 

On  101  h  February,*  1407,  the  husband  (now 
Earl  of  Mar)  confirms  a  charter  granted  by  his 
wife  to  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  in  1402,  so  it 
lias  been  assumed  that  she  died  previously,  al- 
though Tviuke  states  that  ?he  died  in  1409, 

Tho  husband  became  a  notable  man  of  his 
time,  keeping  princely  state  at  Kildrummy.  lie 
was  leader  of  the  southern  troops  it  llarlaw  - 
an  alblo  comniandor-^a  skilful  diplomatist,  and 
a  zealous  supporter  of  what  he  considered  would 
be  beneficial  to  his  country,  lie  served  in  Con- 
tinental wars  with  honour  and  distinction,  and 
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through  his  second  wife  ho  acquired  a  foreign 
title.  Boeoe  says  of  him — "  This  Erie  of  Mar 
was  ane  rioht  industrius  and  civil  man,  for  he 
brocht  out  of  'Ungary  in[to]  Scotland  siudry  grot 
hoi's  and  mens,  to  spreid  the  Ountric  he  thair 
generatioun.  Thus  was  the  Ountre  within  few 
yea-is  eftir  fillit  ful  of  great  hors ;  howibeit  afore 
hie,  time  was  nocht  but  small  naggis  in  this 
rcalmc.  This  wise  Erie,  for  his  wisdome.  was 
maid  Lieutennand  of  all  the.  north  of  Scotland. 
Ho  was  bury  it  in  Dunkold.  Efter  his  deith,  al 
his  landis,  riches,  and  conquers  war  confiscat 
in  the  Kingis  handis,  bcca.use  ho  was  gotten  of 
unlauch'full  bed."  This  was  done  by  decree  of 
an  assize  of  -orror  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1457. 


Where  Genealogists  Score. 

People  (wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  tho  Rev. 
Mr  Cole,  June  5,  1775)  don't  know  how  enter- 
taining a  study  it  [genealogy]  is.  Who  begot 
whom  is  a  most  amusing-  kind  of  hunting  :  ono 
recovers  a  grandfather  instead  of  breaking  one's 
own  neck — and  then  we  grow  so  pious  to  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  persons  we  never  hoard 
of  before  (Quoted  in  Mr  Vicary  Gibbs's  re- 
issue of  G.  E.  C.'s  "Complcto  Peerage,"  vol.  i. 
p.  xi.). 

Rare  Epitaph. 

Montrose,  April  24,  1772. 

Tuesday  died  William  Kerr,  well  known  by 
every  Traveller  who  had  Occasion  to  pass 
through  Montrose  who  will  easily  recollect  the 
little  Creature  with  an  old  red  Coat,  who  was 
so  adroit  at  helping  them  to  their  Horses.    .  . 

To  the  Memory  of  WILLIAM  KERR, 
Not  more  remarkable  for  the  low  moss  of  his 
Staturo 

Than  for  tho  Integrity  of  his  Life. 
Tho'   lie  acquired  gicit  Wealth. 
He  never  abused  it, 
For 

He  was  neither  a  Spendthrift,  nor  an  Uourer. 
Ho  lent  freely, 
But  seldom  exacted  Interest,  or  Principal. 
Ho  was  always  ready  to  minister  to  the  Stranger, 
Not  only  with  hie  Services,  hut  also  with  his 
Prayers. 

Tho'  generally  an  Attendant  at  Taverns, 
He  ever  waited  at  Church, 
And  was  so  assiduous  in*  Business,  _ 
That  he  never  lost  an.  Hour  in  Dissipation. 
Luxury  and  Riot  were  no  otherwise  known  to 
him 

Than  what  he  saw  in  other  Men, 
And  ho  improved  thereby. 
Reader 

These  Lines  are  .guiltless  of  Flattery, 
For  ho 

To  whooc  Memory  they  arc  wrote. 
Was  neither  a  Lord,  nor  a  iSquirc, 
But  a  Beggar. 
— "  Aberdeen  Journal,"  27th  April,  1772. 


The  Rickart  MS8. 

Incom  e — (continued ) . 
Account  of  what  moey  I  have  recived  in  of 
my    own    since    the    first    of    December  1700 
y eirs :  — 

2.  After  I  had  counted  all  my  recpts  of  moey. 
for  tho  moncth  of  November,  and  all  the 
moey.  that  I  had  dopursed  pr.  account  of  the 
sd.  moneth  of  November,  I  had  behind  of 
rcall  moey.   .*.  £18   3  4 

It. — I  had  also  a  guino  qch.  cost  myself  23.', 
shil.  sterling,  qch.  is   £14    4  0 

It.  1  December. — Reoivcd  from  Wm.  Gray  in 
Beriehill  for  a  shiiprope  and  frotrope  p. 
acc  £8  10  0 

It.  1  December.— From  Caskebcn  (1)  33  libs.  12s 
that  he  was  resting  for  timber,  per  ac- 
count  £33  12  0 

It.  1  December. — Recived  from  my  five  tenants 
in  Sandielands  four  score  .and  "tuelvo  marks, 
and  tbey  rest  me  eight  merles  and  7s  for  erope 
1700,  but  I  spent  2  libs  4s  thereof  wt.  then, 
makeing  a  neu  assedatione  wt.  them  for  ane 
oyr.  five  yeirs  tacke,  so  remains  only  £59    2  8 

It. — The  sd.  'day  recived  from  Wm.  Ross  16§s, 
qch.  he  was  resting  Wm.  Rickort  for  a  peck 
meill   £0  16  8 

It.  6  December. — Recived  from  Achnigate  (-)  tho 
hundereth  merles  I  lent  him  in  Agust  last, 
but  there  was  but  37*  libs,  of  it  my  own 
proper  moey.,  there  being  29  libs,  of  it  not 
myne   £37  13  4 

It.  7  December. — From  Thomas  Burnet,  litster, 

for  the  half  of  my  ccllor  meall  from   

marieday   1699   to   marieday   17C0  yeirs 

10  Jibs.  wt.  Jive  libs,  for  tuo  pair  water  baits 
sold  to  him,  and  1  lib.  82*  for  92  pund 
ceabel  (3)  yearn  sold  to  him  at  3s  p.  pund. 
is  in  all   ,  £16    8  6 

It.  10  December.— Taken  out  of  Robert  Gor- 
dons moey.  fourtie  eyht  pounds  for  a  ban;  '! 
of  salmond  I  sold  to  him  payable  at  Mcrtimis 
1700,  wt.  1  lb.  4s  1  ipavt  to  his  landlady  6 
Oct.  is   £49   4  0 

It.  18  December.— From  Ilj.dlen  Middlton  tho 
feu  meall  from  Mertimis  1699  to  Mertimis 
1700   £10   0  0 

It.  21  December. — From  John  Currago  3  libs, 
ho  was  resting  mo  of  the  moy.  qch.  I  payl  i>> 
Ulackn  (1)  for  him,  wt.  tuo  merles  gott  for  .1 
troio  qch..  was  laying  in  Goo.  Taylior.s  yeard, 
is   £4   6  8 

It.  30  December.— From  Moanic  for  ray  six! 
pairt  of  threo  barrctls  and  a  half  of  salmond 
qch.  he  bought  when  wee  packed  our  ceabcla 
fish  in  the  Midchinglc  in  Oct.  last.  25  libs. 
I3S,  but  aloueing  1  lib.  ]^  to  COinplcat  mv 
sixt  pairt  of  the  barrel  ks,  i  gott  onlv  in  rwJl 
moy.  23  libs.  10J,s   £23  10  4 

(1)  The  laird  of  Oaskioben, 

(2)  Straohan,  laird  oi  .Vuchnagatt. 

(3)  Oeabel-  -ooble. 

(4)  John  Elphiiistone,  laird  of  Qlack.  parish  of 
Da\  tot. 
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It.  1  Febr.  1701. — Recived  from  Anna  and  Jcane 
Skeines  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  my  wnckolls  old 
chamber,  viz.  "from  Wit.  1700  to  Mertimis 
1700,  qch.  was  12  labs  £12   0  0 

It.  4  Febr.  1701.— Recived  from  James  John- 
ston a  yeirs  meal]  of  hi*  fish  ccller,  viz.  from 
Moil  inns  1699  to  Mertimis  1700,  qch.  was 
fourteine  punds  Scots   £14   C  0 

It.  10  Febr. — Recived  from  Margit  Dromond, 
fourteine  merks  for  tuo  yeirs  few  of  her  land 
at,  the  shore,  viz.  from  Wit.  1698  to  Wit.  1700 
yeirs,  and  given  her  discharge  there- 
for  ,  £9   6  8 

In.— Yc  1  Feby  1700.  delivered  the  key  of  the 
girnal  to  Mrs  Margit  Seato  (5)  of  Blaire,  10s 
per  week. 

8  Feb.  1700,  recicved  the  key  again  with  10s 
for  one  week's  meall  thereof. 

In. — 4  March,  delivered  the  key  of  the  girnel 
to  Achnagat,  and  22  April  gott  the  key  of 
the  girnel  from  Achnagat,  which  makes  seven 
weeks  he  hath  had  it. 

It  — 21  May  1700,  delivered  the  key  of  tho 
girnel  to  the  Lady  Boddam  (6)  at  10s  per  week, 
and  she  kiped  it  only  three  weeks. 

It. — 20  June,  delivered  the  keys  of  the  girnal 
to  Neuplaee,  (7)  at  10s  per  wepk. 

23  June,  received  tho  keye  of  the  girnall 
again  from  Neuplaee,  which  makes  four  weeks 
ho  hath  possessed  the  same,  and  five  days 
more. 

It.— 19  October,  delivered  to  George  Taylor's 
wife  the  key  of  John  Sinclair's  house,  at  1  lb. 
per  week,  to  make  her  servant's  session,  but 
she  is  to  pay  me. 

It.  22  Feb. — Recived  from  John  Steiphcn  five 
libs,  in  pairt  of  nayt.  of  his  meall  from  Wit. 
1700  to  Wit.  1701  of  a  laitgh  house  at  the 
Shore   ...£5   0  0 

It.  22  Febr.— Recived  from  Androu  Young  5 
libs.  -2s  in  nairt  of  ipayt.  of  his  house  meall 
from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit  1701  yeirs  £5    2  0 

It.  24  Febr.— Recived  from  James  Allan  on 
Alex.  Birnies  account,  the  154  libs,  he  was 
resting  me  for  timber  p.  bond,  wt.  4  libs.  4s  for 
half  a  yeii-s  arers,  viz.  from  lands  1700  to 
('amllmis  1701  (this  is  for  by  my  expenses  qch. 
I  also  got  payt  of),  qch.  macks  £158    4  0 

March  1701. 

6  <lito. — Recived  from  George  Adam  2  libs. 
Scots,  and  from  John  Young  1  Jib.  9s 
[wrt.   clseqr.]   £3   9  0 

8  diito. — Recived  from  Androu  Youngc  three 
libs.  9J^s  for  house  meall  [wrt.  clseqr.]  £3    9  6 

15  dito.— Recived  from  George  Taylior  fourtio 
four  punds  Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  his 
house,  viz.  from  Witsunday  1700  to  Mar- 
timis  1700  £44   0  C 

(5)  Mairgaxet  Seatom  of  Bis  ire  and  Kinguidie,  paraO) 
of  Bourtie. 

(6)  Tlio  wife  of  Sir  William  Keith,  Bairt.  of  Ludqu- 
harn  and  Boddam. 

(7)  John  Joluisfbon,  oi  Nowplaoe  (parish  KinkcD), 
nitei  chant,  Aberdeen, 


5  Aprile. — Recived  from  Wm.  Pauls  relicke  1  lib. 

on  part  of  her  last  half  yeirs  meall  £1    0  0 

15   Aprile— From   John   Smith  for  five  pund 

cable      ycarne,      in      re-die      moy.  [wrt. 

clseqr.]   £0  13  0 

24  Aprile. — From  George  Adam  1  lib.  Scots  in 

pairt  of  bis  meall  from   Wit.   1700  to  Wit. 

1701   £1   0  0 

30  Aprile.— From  J  a  mo  Milln  (8),  Blairtounc, 

for    a    stone    of   iour    foot    three  inshes 

long  £2   8  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


954.  Charles  Farquharson  in  Drumna- 
TARk'.— Charles  Fairquharson  and  his  wife 
Barbara  Farquharson  arc  recorded  in  the Orathie 
Parish  Register  as  having  eleven  children  bap- 
tised, the  "first  on  6th  January,  1733,  the  last 
on  18th  Novemiber,  1751.  Ti.is  Charles  was, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  Aehriachan  branch  of 
tho  Farquharsons,  great-igrandson  of  Donald, 
second  son  of  John,  who  was  cider  son  by  tho 
scicond  marriago  of  Fiida,  the  founder  of  that 
branch,  and  who,  as  stated  in  tihe  Brouchdearg 
MS.,  "had  Orathie  and  Tolduehull."  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  James  Cents,  Rifant- 
raeh,  portioner  of  Micras.  Of  his  ten  sons 
seven  had  tho  names  of  members  of  Ids  own 
immediate  family — viz.,  James,  Donald, 
Charles,  Peter,  John,  Gri^or,  aaid  Donald ;  the 
others  were  George,  llary,  and  Shaw.  The 
daughter  was  named  Jean.  Barbara  Farquh ar- 
son, wife  of  Charles,  was  doubtless  the  eldest 
of  the  tivc  daughters  of  Charles  Farquharson, 
the  last  of  the  first  family  of  Monaltrie.  Tho 
Brouchdearg  MS.,  speaking  of  Charles,  son  of 
Donald  Farquharson  and  the  daug'htor  of 
Rifanfcnaoh,  says  "Charles  i?>  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Farquharson  of  Monaltry, 
and  has  a  son  iby  her"  —  the  60n  being  the  first- 
born above-named,  baptised  6th  January,  1733, 
din  whidh  year  the  MS.  -was  written. 

Is  anything  known  of  descendants  from  any 
of  the  children  of  Charles  and  Barbara? 

A.  M.  M. 

955.  Keith  Wright  Society.— Can  nny 
reader  tell  when  this  society  was  broken  up? 

fclUNTLY. 


Hnswevs, 


792.  Farquharson  Genealogy  —  Brouch- 
dearg MS.— My  query  as  to  this  MS.  has,  BO 
far,  received  no  response,  though  I  have  hud 


(8)  Junws  Milne,  of  BJairton,  guild  hwrgCGB,  SSth 
August,  1C75.  and  Dean  of  Qaiild  of  AbcixKvn,  1G07- 
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communications  wishing  mo  success  in  my  in- 
quiries. Some  useful  help  might  bo  afforded 
if  those  having  copies  of  tho  MS.  or  any  in- 
formation concerning  it  would  place  on  record 
what  they  know  of  tho  history  of  their  copies 
or  of  tho  supposed  writer  of  tho  original — Alex- 
ander Farquharson  of  Brouchdearg. 

Thcro  were  two  individuals  bearing  this  name 
and  designation,  and  the  main  facts  which  I 
havo  been  able  to  gather  concerning  them  'are 
briefly  as  follows:  — 

Tho  ono  usually  credited  with  the  authorship 
of  tho  MS.  was  third  son  of  David,  3rd  of 
Brouchdearg  in  Perthshire,  by  Margaret  Rat- 
tray of  tho  Dalrulzion  family  ;  ho  is  mentioned 
as  ono  of  the  parties  to  the  action  against  the 
Mackintoshes  (M'Comies)  of  Forter  before  the 
Justiciary  Court  in  1673,  acted  as  tutor  during 
tho  minority  of  his  eldest  brother's  son  Alex- 
ander, acquired  Brouchdearg  and  other  lands 
in  Glenshee-iand  G'lenisda  in  1700,  and  in  1707 
transferred  his  rights  thereto  to  his  own  son 
William  (by  Martha,  daughter  of  Smith  of 
Camno).  On  6th  February,  1710,  he  and  his 
older  son  grant  a  bond  for  1800  merks  over 
Brouchdearg  to  his  brother  James,  and  on  tho 
following  day  ho  and  his  wife  and  son  take 
sasino  in  part  of  tho  lands  of  Invcrquharity  on 
a  disposition  dated  ten  years  earlier.  On  20th 
Novomber,  1714,  on  tho  repayment  by  his  son 
of  another  bond  given  by  him  in  1706,  he  is 
described  as  the  lato  ("quondam")  Alex.  F.  of 
B.,  and  in  documents  of  1731  and  1732  lie  is 
tho  deceased  ("  demortuus  ")  Alex.  F.  Thcro 
may  bo  just  a  possibility  that  the  record  of 
1714  is  wrong_  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  tho  later 
documents  and  that  this  Alexander  was  then 
really  dead — unices  for  some  private  reason  Ids 
family  wished  him  Co  bo  regarded  as  dead  while 
still  alive.  The  MS.  is  stated  in  its  title  to  be 
brought  "  to  tho  present  year  1733,"  and  this 
seems  from  internal  evidence  to  be  the  case. 
For  example,  it  says  that  Charles  Farquharson 
of  the  Achriachan  branch,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  of  Monaltrie,  "has  a  son" 
by  his  wife,  and  the  Gnathic  Parish  Register 
gives  the  "first  son"  of  Charles  and  Barbara 
Farquharson  as  baptised  on  6th  January,  1733. 
They  had  ten  children  subsequently.  If  Alex- 
ander Farquharson  who  Was  of  Brouchdearg 
from  1700  to  1707  was  dead  in  1731  ho  could  not 
havo  written  about  a  child  who  was  not  born 
until  1733,  and  therefore  was  probably  not  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  usually  attributed  "to  him. 

Tho  other  Alexander  Farquharson  of  Brouch- 
dearg was  the  nephew  of  tho  first  and  his  pre- 
decessor in  Proud) dear g,  being  son  of  Robert 
of  Brouchdearg  who  was  killed  in  the  well- 
known  feud  between  tho  Brouchdearg  family 
and  the  Mackintoshes  {M 'Comics)  of  Forter 
which  raged  from  about  1666  to  1673,  and  ended 
in  tho  Justiciary  Court  and  in  the  practical 
ruin  of  both  families.  The  lands  of  this  Alex- 
ander, both  in  Glcmsiioo  and  in  Glonisia,  wore 
adjudged  from  him  for  debt  in  1683,  and  were 
acquired  in  1700  by  his  uncle,  tho  Alexander 


already  mentioned.  He  was  probably  little 
nioro  tlian  a  child  when  his  father  was  killed. 
After  1683  I  find  no  mention  of  him  until  i696 
(26th  October),  when  he  is  a  witness  (with  Mr 
Arthur  Farquharson  of  On  Its,  and  Charles  of 
Balmoral)  to  a  deed  executed  at  Aberarder,  in 
the  parish  of  Crathie.  In  this  he  is  "  Alexander 
Farquharson  of  Brochdargue,"  a  designation 
which  in  1606  could  not  have  applied  to  his 
uncle.    In  the  MS.  he  is  described  as  a  surgeon. 

In  May,  1704,.  Alexander  Farquharsono  of 
BrOughdarg  is  a  witness  against  James  Michy, 
a  papist  in  the  Muir  of  Tullich  ("  Blakhal's 
Narration  "—Spalding  Club)  ;  and  in  April- 
June,  1725,  "Alex.  Farquharson  of  Brughdearg" 
is  dealt  with  by  tho  kirk-session  of  Crathie. 
This  Alexander  was  evidently  a  resident  in  the 
parish,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  tho 
sanio  Alexander  as  the  witness  to  tho  deed  of 
1696 — that  is,  Alexander  the  nephew,  who  oil 
losing  his  property  in  Perthshire  had  probably 
left  that  district  and  settled  in  SHrrathdeo,  per- 
haps in  pursuance  of  his  calling  as  a  surgeon. 

Tho  MS.  writer  is  described  in  "The  Records  of 
Invercauld"  (p.  333),  as  Tutor  of  Invercauld, 
but  this  is  doubtless  an  error,  as  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  tutor  of  Invercauld  in  his  time. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  he  held  sonic 
factorship  or  other  position  in  connection  villi 
the  Invercauld  estates,  but  this  could  scarcely 
bo  ascertained  without  reference  to  the  Inver- 
cauld writs,  which,  unfortunately,  arc  not  at 
present  accessible.  That  ho  was  in  some  way 
dependent  on  or  indebted  to  the  family  of  Inver- 
cauld may  perhaps  account  for  his  giving  that 
family  tho  place  of  honour  in  his  genealogy; 
beforo  tho  families  senior  to  it.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  writer  of  tho  MS.  was  evidently 
alive  and  in  Strathdoc  in  1733,  and  if  he  was 
Alexander  of  Brouchdearg  ho  must  have  been 
Alexander  tho  nephew,  not  Alexander  the  uncle 
— .better  known  as  tho  "  Tutor  "  of  Brouchdearg, 
la  "  Legends  of  Braes  o'  Mar''  the  authorship 
of  tho  MS.  is  almost  invariably  attributed  to 
the  Tutor,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  good 
grounds  in  the  foregoing  remarks  for  believing 
that  the  author  was  really  the  nephew  of  Uiu 
"Tutor,"  tho  latter  being  dead  certainly  in 
1731  and  most  probably  ael  early  as  1714.  As 
tho  particulars  given  in  (he  MS.  concerning 
the  Farquhareons  of  Braemar  and  Dccside  are 
very  full  and  up-to-date  (1733  is  the  date  <>n  the 
MS.),  much  more  so  than  those  concerning 
tho  Farquharson.s  in  Perthshire  and  tTorfanshire, 
it  Seems  tolerably  evident  that  the  writer  had 
lived  for  sonic  time  .before  1733  on  Deosido,  and 
no  doubt  some  traces  of  his  residence  mi  ;ht  he 
found  there  at  the  present  time. 

One  word  more.  In  "Vanitie  Exposed" 
(Scottish  History  Soc  Vol.  jdi),  Sir  /Kncus 
Macphcrson  makes  a  savage  onslaught  on  a 
"late  pcaper  intituled  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Farquh  arsons."  This  "  peaper  "  was  probably 
tho  "  Cenealogy  of  the  Family  of  Invercauld 
made  about  the  year  1707,"  which  is  distin- 
guished by  tU:o  letter  <'  in  "lbxvrd*  of  Inwr 
oauld"  {\\  1),  and  is  there  regarded  as  "tho 
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document  on  which  all  the  others  are  founded.'' 
The  Genealogy  marked  D  (ib.  p.  2)  is  described 
as  "a  copy  of  C  with  some  variations  and 
notes,"  while  one  marked  E  "seems  to  bo 
another  .copy  of  C,  though  not  closely  fol- 
lowed." The  C  Genealogy  is  evidently  the 
one  dealt  witlb  by  Sir  iEnoas  Mdcpherson,  but 
the  date  upon  it,  "  about  1707,"  is  manifestly 
wrong,  as  Sir  JEneas  died  in  1705.  Its  proper 
date  is  somewhere  between  1697  and  1705,  and 
it  is  probably  an  early  attempt  by  the  Browch- 
dcarg  writer,   who  in  his  more  mature  effort 


omits  "  all  that's  controverted  or  obscure  about 
their  (the  Farquharsons)  descent  from  the 
Thanes  of  Fife,  etc.,  their  actions  and  alliances 
at  their  first  appearance."  It  is  higlhly  pro- 
bable that  in  D  or  E  we  have  the  original  of 
the  Bror.ohdcarg  MS.  as  now  generally  known, 
but  the  fact  could  only  ibe  ascertained  by  ex- 
amination of  the  actual  documents.  Unfor- 
tunately the  editor  of  the  "  K coords  of  Inver- 
Qauld  does  not  say  whether  the  three 
genealogies  arc  in  tihe  same  handwriting. 

#  A.  M.  51. 
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Tho  Aberdeen  Clippers, 


The  TiiERiiorYLJE. 


A  famous  class  of  sailing  ships,  the  clippers, 
is  recalled  by  the  "passing  away,"  in  some- 
what dramatic  fashion,  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  them,  the  Thermopylae,  formerly 
of  the  Aberdeen  Line.  She  made  .many  brilli- 
ant performances  as  a  fast  sailer,  taking  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  races  from  China  with  the 
new  season's  teas  that  used  to  bo  the  great 
sporting  events  of  tho  maritime  world.  I'ut 
with  the  supersession  of  sailing  vessels'  by 
steamships  the  clippers  were  completely  effaced, 
and  for  several  years  past  the  Thermopylae  had 
been  doing  humble  duty  as  a  training  ship  at  (lie. 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  She  became  too  old,  as 
well  as  too  small,  for  oven  this  service,  and 
so  was  discarded  about  six  months  ago.  The 
PortuguC'He  Government,  however,  did  not  like 
to  sell  a  vessel  with  her  reputation,  and, 
actuated  by  a  sentiment  similar  to  that  which 
inspired  'Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  verses  on 
"  Old  Ironsides — " 

"Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  'beneath  the  wave," 

decided  recently  to  give  her  a  "  naval  funeral." 
She  was  accordingly  towed  out  to  sea  ami  Mink 
by  two  Portugaie.se  men-of-war.  "£ 


del. 


tho  incident,  "the  career  of  one  of  the  finest 


and  fastest  sailing 
ocean." 


dnps  that  over  sailed  the 
CjLirPERS. 

The  clipper  has  been  characterised  as  "the 
highest  development  of  the  wooden  sailing  ship 
in  construction,  speed,  and  beauty."  However 
much  or  little  there  may  be  in  tho  suggestion 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  an  old  moaning 
of  the  word  "  clip,"  to  mm  or  fly  swiftly,  a 
clipper  was  at  anyrate  a  ship  built  expressly 
for  speed,  though  latterly  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  combine  the  greatest  tarrying  capacity 
with  the  form  best  adapted  for  speed.  Speak- 
ing generally,  and  avoiding  technical  terms,  tho 
clipper  was  longer  and  narrower  than  I  he  ordin- 
ary sailing  ship,  was  very  sharp  at  the  bows, 
and  was  gracefully  fined  away  towards  the 
stern,  "  altogether  presenting  the  contrast  of 
the  rac  ehorse  to  the  beast  of  burden."  Uritish 
supremacy  in  shipbuilding  has  existed  so  long 
that  it.  is  difficult  perhaps  to  realise  that  m  li  e 
matter  of  wooden*  ships  the  Americans  were 
once  our  rivals,  and  very  formidable  rivals  too. 
In  tho  early  years  of  Cast  century  they  made 
very  considerable  strides  in  the  construction  ol 
vessels  specially  designed  for  speed.  In  tho 
war  of  1812  conspicuous  service  was  rendered 
by  a  number  of  swift  privateers  built  at  Balti- 
more, which  ramo  to  be  known  as  Baltimore 
clippers.  Many  of  them  wcjpo  subsequently  em- 
ployed as  African  slavers,  and  clipper-shaped 
vessels  of  small  size  also  engaged  in  the  Opium 
trade  conducted  with  China,    "  The  clipper  ship 


era,"  however,  really  dates  from  1845,  when  the 
Rainbow,  of  750  tons,  was  launched  at  New 
York.  Other  vessels  of  the  same  build,  and 
of  ever-increasing  dimensions  and  an  augmented 
expanse  of  canvas,  were  rapidly  added,  and 
these  clippers  were  able  to  beat,  in  point  ot 
speed,   any  vessels  then  afloat. 

The  China  Tea  Clippers. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  an 
improved  class  of  clippers  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, which,  not  content  with  voyaging  to  San 
Francisco  with  goods  to  the  mining  popula- 
tion, raced  across  the  Pacific  to  China,  and, 
owing  to  their  speed,  lifted  the  bulk  of  the  tea 
cargoes,  conveying  them  to  British  ports,  not 
only  in  face  of  British  ships  but  at  double  the 
rates  of  freight  that  British  ships  could  com- 
mand. British  merchants  and  British  ship- 
builders speedily  set  themselves  to  reverse  these 
conditions — to  build  vessels  of  a  like  speed  and 
so  secure  the  trade.  Before  then,  however,  the 
construction  of  vessels  on  clipper  lines  had  be- 
gun on  a  small  scale.  A  number  of  traders  in 
Aberdeen  had  formed  themselves  into  ia  com- 
pany to  build  a  superior  ckss  of  sailing  vessels 
to  compete  with  the  paddle  steamers  to  Lon- 
don, and  Messrs  Alexander  Hall  and  Sons,  local 
shipbuilders,  constructed  for  them  a  schooner 
of  142  tons,  experimenting  in  the  substitution 
of  a  sharp  cut-water  bow  for  the  broad,  bluff 
bow  that  was  then  common.  This  was  in  1839, 
and  the  vessel — the  first  of  its  kind  in  Great 
Britain — was  called  the  Scottish  Maid.  The 
experiment  was  successful — though  to-day  we 
smiie  at  a  49-hours'  voyage  from  Aberdeen  to 
London  being  reckoned  "  quick."  Other  three 
schooners  were  built  on  the  samo  model,  and 
the  "  Aberdeen  clipper  bow  "  became  cele- 
brated. In  1845  the  Messrs  Hall  built  a  clipper 
schooner,  the  Torrington,  144  tons,  for  Messrs 
Jardino,  Mathcson,  and  Company,  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  opium  clippers.  She 
was  the  first  British  clipper  engaged  in  the 
China  trade,  being  sent  out  as  a  test ;  and 
she  answered  the  test  so  well  that  other 
schooners  of  the  same  build  but  of 
larger  di  mensions  quickly  followed.  When  the 
competition  in  the  conveyance  of  tea  cargoes 
was  at  ite  height  it  was  discovered  that,  while 
the  American  vessels  were  superior  in  speed, 
they  were  inferior  in  strength,  some  of  them 
landing  their  cargoes  in  a  damaged  state. 
Messrs  Hall  were  thereupon  coin  missioned  by 
Jardino,  Mathcson,  audi  Co.  to  build  a.  ship 
"  with  lines  as  dh.arp  as  those  of  any  American, 
but  of  superior  strength."  They  produced,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1850,  a  vessel  of  506  tons— 
the  first  real  clipper  ship  built  in  this  country 
--which  was  named  the  Sfco-rnoway,  after  StorilO- 
v,  ay  Castle,  Lewis,  then  owned  by  Sir  Janus 
Matbeson,  one  of  the1  partners  of  the  great  trad- 
ing firm  of  the  Mast.  Modi's  Hall  built  another 
clipper,  the  Chrysolite,  471  tons,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  followed  this  up  in  1853  by  build- 
ing— again  for  Jardino,  Matbeson,  and  Co.  ,\ 
clipper  twice  a.s  big,  the  Cairngorm,  1250  tons, 


which  '*  proved  equal  in  speed  to  any  of  her 
foreign  competitors,  and,  by  delivering  her 
cargo  in  superior  order,  obtained  a  preference." 
But  while  Aberdeen  thus  took  the  lead,  it  soon 
ceased  to  have  a  monopoly  of  clipper-building. 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  built  on  the  Clyde,  was  "a 
very  noted  clipper  in  her  day,  and  other  pro- 
minent Clyde  clippers  were  the  'Sir  Lancelot, 
the  Taeping,  the  Taitsing,  the  Ariel,  and  tin.' 
Serica,  the  last  four  taking  part  with  the  Fiery 
Cross  of  Liverpool  in  a  remarkable  occ^n  race 
in  1856.  This  was  the  last  of  the  races,  at  which 
premiums  for  first  arrival  were  awarded,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  and  the 
development  of  steam  shipping  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  clippers  came  to  an  end.  The  clippers  by 
that  time,  however,  had  thoroughly  accomiplisho.1 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  d-esigned,  and 
had  rescued  the  China  freight  trade  from  Ameri- 
can dominance. 

The  Tiikhmopyl.e 

Clipper-built  vessels  were  not  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  tin'  China  tea  trade,  however.  They 
were,  for  many  years  a  feature  of  the  shipping 
service  between  this  country  and  Australia, 
particularly  of  the  Aberdeen  Line,  owned  by 
Messrs  George  Thompson  and  Co.,  a.  firm 
founded  in  Aberdeen  in  1825  by  Mr  George 
Thompson,  subsequently  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city  and  its  representative  in  Parliament.  The 
firm's  connection  with  Australia  began  towards 
the  close  of  1848,  the  pioneer  of  the  fleet,  known 
as  the  W'hte  Star  clippers— which  were  the  first 
regular  traders  to  Australia — being  the  Phoeni- 
cian, a  barque  of  418  tons.  Additional  clippers 
followed  rapidly,  all  built  by  Messrs  Walter 
Hood  and  Co.,  Aberdeen.  They  included  the 
Patriarch  (which  accomplished  the  quickest  pas- 
sage ever  made  between  Sydney  and  London, 
6S  days),  the  Salamis,  Aristidov;,  Miltiades, 
Pericles,  and  other  line  ships  well  known  in 
the  Australian  trade.  These  vessels  performed 
many  wonderful  trips,  but  the  pride  of  the  line 
was  the  Thermopylae— the  clipper  which  nas 
just  "sunk  beneath  the  wave"  in  the  pictur- 
esque manner  mentioned.  She  was  of  compo- 
site construction,  and  was  launched  from  Messrs 
Hood's  yard  in  1868.  On  her  maiden  voyage  to 
Melbourne  she  dropped  anchor  in  [lobson's 
Bay  61  days  out  from  London  Docks — a  record 
never  beaten  by  any  sailing  ship  between  these 
ports.  On  one  day  she  logged  356  knots  in  the 
24  hours,  and  on  lu>r  second  trip  to  Melbourne 
she  did  even  bettor  by  %TOOling  off  342  knots  in 

24  hours.  She  v  as  intended  expressly  for  the 
Australian  and  China  trade,  and  rendered  go<vl 
service  in  it.  In  her  first  race  from  Fooi  how  to 
London  (1869)  she  did  the  voyage  in  91  days, 
beaten  only  by  Sir  Lancelot,  of  the  Clyde, 
which  scored  with  80  days.  The  ThcrmopyhB 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  ill  lier  prime 
the  fast eit  sailing-  ship  allo.it.  but  was  ultimately 
withdrawn  from  the  Aberdeen  Line,  the  com- 
pany substituting  steamers  for  sailers.  Her 
highly-honourable  name,  however,  was  trans* 
fcrrcd  to  one  of  the  steamers. 
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Tho  Aberdeen  clippers,  it  may  bo  added, 
wore  remarkably  immune  from  disaster;  but 
one  of  the  largest  and  very  best  built,  the 
Schomjberg,  2600  tons,  launched  in  1855,  was  lost 
on  her  first  voyage,  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
at  Gape  Otway,  150  miJes  west  of  Melbourne!— 
"  R.  A."  in     Glasgow  Herald,"  April  26. 

[A  correspondent,  writing  subsequently  to  the 
"Glasgow  Herald,"  corrected  the  statement 
relative  to  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Thermopylae.  The  vessel,  ho  .said,  left  Crave«- 
end  on  November  7  at  5  a.m.,  and  anchored  in 
Port  Phillip  Harbour  on  January  9  at  7  p.m. 
The  actual  time,  after  making  the  necessary 
deduction  for  difference  in  longitude,  was  63 
days  4  hours  20  minutes.  The  distance  was 
13,865  nautical  miles.  For  downright  sensa- 
tional running,  however  (this  correspondent 
added),  perhaps  the  American  clipper  Lightning 
takes  first  place.  Coming  from  Boston,  in  1854, 
this  vessel  ran  436  nautical  miles  in  one  day. 
Running  down  to  the  "  Horn  "  from  Melbourne, 
she' is  said  to  have  done  3712  knots  in  10  con- 
secutive days.  She  covered  the  distance  from 
Port  Phillip  Heads  to  the  '*  Horn  "-  not  far 
short  of  6000  knots — in  a  trifle  under  19  days. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  be  generallv  known  that  in 
1883  the  Maulesden,  built  by  Stephen  it 
Dundee,  ran  from  Greenock  to  Maryborough— 
fully  15,000  knots— in  69  days.] 


The  Mar  Estates. 

When  John,  the  6th  Earl  of  Mar  (of  fJbe 
Erskine  family)  was  attainted  of  high  treason, 
for  the  rising  of  1715,  his  estates  were  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  and  sold  in  1724.  An  abstract  of 
the  rental  while  the  estates  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  gives  amusing  and  instructive 
particulars  of  the  values  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  about  200  years  ago.  The  ab- 
stract contains  nothing  to  show  whether  the 
values  were  fixed1  under  the  charters  and  leases, 
nor  tiho  dates  of  these,  or  whether  they  were 
fixed  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the 
time. 

The  estates  lay  in  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Aberdeen,  and  Ross,  and  yielded  a  total  net 
rental  of  £1468  17s  lOd,  made  up  of  money, 
grain,  and  kain  rents.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  boll  of  .grain  (including  wheal)  was  valued 
at  Alloa  at  6s  ll^d,  and  at  Bot'hkinnar,  also  in 
Stirlingshire,  at  10s.    The  rents  included:  — 

From  the  lordship  of  Alloa  — 

1040  Bolles  of  grain  and  oatmeal  (ft,  6s  11^1 
p  boll. 

4a  pecks  of  mustard  (a};  2s  6d  p.  peck. 

Geese,  79  @  at  Is  6d  each. 

Capons,  484  ©  7d  each. 

Hens,  958^  @  5d  each. 

Ducks,  42  @  5d  each. 

Turses  of  straw,  159  (fy  Is  l^d  each. 

1  Miln  sow  @  lis  Ud. 

Butter,  1  stone  (a)  6s  3d. 

Salmon  fishing,  being  casual,  5s. 


The  chief  rcaits  (or  feu-duties)  of  Mar  in- 
cluded— 

Poultry,  109^  @  2d  each. 

Loads  of  peat,  I8I2  @  2d  each. 
Tho  chief  rents  of  Kildrummy  included — 

Wethers,  17  @  3s  lOfd  each. 

Geese,  60  @  10  d  each. 

Capons,  45  @  5d  each. 

liens  or  poultry,  275  @  2d  each. 
The  farm  rents 'included — 

1?1  bolls  bailey  and  oatmeal  @  6s  11-^d  p 
boll. 

Wethers,  5  @  3s  lOfd  each. 
Geese,  6  @  lOd  each. 
Capons,  18  @  5d  each. 
Hens,  180  @  2d  each. 
1  Sow  @  lis  l^d. 
4  Ells  linen  @  6|d  p.  ell. 
The  rents  of  Corgarff  included — 
Wethers,  16  @  3s  10|d  each. 
Butter,  14  stone  (g)  6s  8d  p.  stone, 

Tho  rents  of  Braemar  were  all  in  money,  as 
also  the  rents  of  the  lands  in  Ross-shire.  The 
chief  rents  of  Bothkinnar  included  80  bolls 
wheat  at  10s  p.  boll. 

Bannerman  Papers, 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  tho 
Aberdeen  newspapers,  17th  March,  1900:  — 

"  In  January  last,  Mr  David  Bittlejohn. 
Sheriff-Clerk  of  Aberdeenshire,  gave  official 
notico  that  there  was  in  his  custody  an  iron 
box,  with  the  following  inscription:  — 

"  Tho  said  box  containing  MSS.  of  the  de- 
ceased Sir  ALEXANDER  BANNERMAN  of 
Elsick,  Baronet,  has  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Aberdeenshire,  to  be  pre- 
served by  him  and  his  successors  in  office  un- 
opened till  the  year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred, and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  head  of  the  Bannerman  Family, 
agreeably  to  interlocutor  of  date  27th  May, 
1842,  pronounced  by  the  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen- 
shire in  the  cause  Sir  Alexander  Banncrman's 
Trustees  against  Mr  Thomas  Bannerman." 

Mr  Littlejohn  also  intimated  that  delivery 
of  the  box  was  claimed  by  Sir  George  Banner- 
man,  Part.,  of  Elsick,  East  Hill/  Brackley, 
Northants;  and  as,  after  due  notice,  no  objec- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  delivery  of  the  box. 
it  was  yesterday  handed  over  to  the  agents  of 
Sir  George  Bannerman,  Messrs  Paull  and 
Williamsons,  advocates,  Aberdeen.  The  1k»x  is 
seourcly  clamped  and  bound,  and  has  been  de- 
livered upon  an  interlocutor  by  Sheriff  Craw- 
ford. 

Gordons  as  Masons. 

T  am  indebted  to  Mr  Adam  Muir  Mackay. 

Edinburgh,   for  the   following  W-M   of  Cordons 

who  were    admitted    member  of  (MasonirJ 

Lod  C  St  David.  Kdinhur-h.  the  date  of  their 
admission  1  ein  r  given  on  the  left  hand  si  U>!  — 
lest  April,  1754   .lohn  Gordon,  W  S.,  of  R  d 
muir,  Aberdeenshire. 
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6th  December,  1768— Alexander  Gordon, 
Student  of  Physic. 

20  th  April,  1773— John  Gordon,  Hanover 
Street,  Edinburgh,  W.S.,  laird  of  Kinha.rvie. 

13th  September,  1783.— Colonel  Fabian  Cor- 
don and  Carolus  Gordon  of  the  Polish  Army. 

16th  November,  1789— George  Gordon,  Leith. 

21st  February,  1809.— IT.  Gordon. 

2nd  October,  1815— John  Gordon. 

19th  November,  1816— James  Gordon,  British 
Linen  Co, 

13th  Juno,  1S15 — Alexander  Gordon,  'Winter ; 
treasurer  of  Lodge  St  David— 1855-56. 

17th  January,  1865--Jolm  Mackenzie  Gordon, 
2  Grove  Place,  Edinburgh,  Student  of  Medi- 
cine. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  Distress  of  1740a 

The  article  on  "  Burns  and  the  Mearns  " 
(No.  262— April  25)  mentions  that  Robert 
Barnes,  the  poet's  grandfather,  became  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  sharing  in  the  disaster 
which  overtook  many  farmers  in  the  north  cf 
Scotland  in  1740,  owing  to  an  exceedingly  in- 
clement winter  and  spring,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  farm.  The  distress  is  thus 
sketched  by  Mr  William  Alexander,  in  his 
"  Northern  Rural  Life  in  tlbe  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury "  (Edam,  1877)— 

The  next  most  remarkable  year  of  scarcity 
was  1740.  A  great  frost,  with  "  deep  and  un- 
timely snow,"  occurred  in  early  spring.  The 
principal  rivers  in  Scotland  were  frozen  over, 
water  mills  stopped,  and  ships  frozen  in  some 
of  the  harbours.  Loch  Lomond  was  frozen 
over  from  Luss  to  Buchanan,  so  as  to  bear 
men  and  cattle.  The  Forth  was  frozen  over 
above  Alloa,  and  there  was  a  crust  of  ice  even 
at  Quoonsferry.  The  Thames  in  that  year  \va= 
covered  with  ice  as  far  down  as  Billingsgate, 
and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  ice.  A  bad  summer 
'followed.  The  inclemency  of  the  season 
brought  about  failure  in  the  crop  and  distress 
on  the  common  people,  leading  to  bread  riots 
m  Edinburgh  and  Leith — the  populace  attack- 
ing certain  mills,  granaries,  and  meal  shops— 
and  the  necessity  of  "large  contributions" 
"  from  the  rich  to  keep  the  poor  alive."  At 
this  lime  day-labourers  and  others  in  Aber- 
deenshire, "  stout  men,"  thankfully  accepted 
"twopence  each  per  day  in  full  for  their 
work." 

A  natural  consequence  of  theeo  years  of 
famine  was  to  throw  agriculture  backward  by 
utterly  impoverishing  a  large  proportion  of 
those  of  the  tenant  farmer  class  who  had 
managed  to  escape  extermination.  The  civil 
wars  of  the  previous  century  had  been  very 
adverse  to  agriculture  in  Scot  land ;  and  now. 
in  1700,  at  the  close  of  the  "  seven  ill  years," 
the  Landowners  wore  fain  to  bribe  tenants  of 
substance  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  other  part 
of  the  farm  furnishings,  to  extend  their  hold- 
ings by  leasing  one  or  more,  adjoining  farms 
that#  had  become  vacant.  Sometimes  they 
obtained  tenants  in  siufficicnt  number;  some 
times  not.    And  in  the  latter  case  arable  arc:..;, 
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hero  and  there,  went  again  into  a  state  of 
nature;  to  remain  so  for  an  indefinite  time,  as 
testified  by  traces  of  "baulk"  and  "  burrel " 
rigs  in  various  places  not  under  the  plougn 
within  living  recollection;  nor  indeed  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  until  this  day.  And  of  so 
little  value  was  land  in  Aberdeenshire  at  the 
period  under  notice  that  there  were  instances 
of  " considerable  tracts  of  corn  lands  being  so 
totally  abandoned  as  to  he  allowed  to  pass  from 
one  proprietor  to  another  merely  by  a  prescrip- 
tive title  of  occupancy  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  without  a  challenge." 

An  "addendum"  may  be  made  from  the 
same  author's  "The  Making  of  Aberdeenshire" 
(Aberdeen,   1888):  — 

1  have  heard  the  story  of  a  Garioch  laird  of 
a  much  later  time,  who  bad  spent  good  part  of 
a  day  riding  about  in  search  of  tenants  for  his 
vacant  farms,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
much  success;  and  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
pulled  up  his  horse,  in  pas  dug.  for  a  talk  with 

Sounders  .    The  laird  felicitated  himself  on 

the  fact  of  that  worthy  having  stuck  to  him— 
"  Ou,  wee],  sir,  ye  necdna  care;  I'm  nae  able  to 
pay  ve  ony  rent,"  was  the  reply.  "Yes,  yes, 
Saunders,"  /said  the  laird,  "but  ye  aye  keep  in 
the  rigs."  The  laird  deemed  himself  fortunate 
in  beinnf  able  to  retain  a  man  who  would  hon- 
estly till  his  acres,  even  when  he  could  pay  no 
rent. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

I NOOME — (Co  n  t  i  nued) . 
May,  1701. 

5  Move  dito.— Roeived  from    Andrew  Young 

2  libs  12|s  for  house  meall  (wrcitten  ebo- 
where)   £2  12  2 

14  dito. — Roeived  from  James  Silver  five  ir.erks 
and  ano  half  for  his  half  yeirs  meill  from 
Wit.  1700  to  Martimis  1700..'.  £3  13  4 

14  dito. — For  tuo  woicks  meall  of  the  meill 
cellar,  wanting  a  day,  18s  £0  18  0 

16  May. — From  George  Adam  1  lib  in  pairt  of 
his  house  meall  from  Wit.  17C0  to  Wit. 
1701  £1    0  0 

29  May.-  From  my  moyr.  for  her  yeirs  mean 
from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit.  1701  .'..£33    6  8 

30  dito.  thorn  George  Adam  1  lib  in  pairt  i-f 
his  house  meall  from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit. 
1701   £1   0  0 

26  dito.— Roeived  from  George  Low  39  lilx>; 
and  from  John  Annum!  for  Alex.  Mack's 
aoct.  24  libs.  ;  mokes  63  libs  tjch.  my  moyr. 
was  resting  me  £63    0  0 

June.  1701. 

3  June..— From  Anna  and  Joane  Si;,  ins  twelve 
bin  for  .thorn  meill  from  Mmt.  1700  to  Wu. 
1701  yeirs,  didusieing  4s  T  aloucd  her  for  n 
koye  she  bought,  so  remains  £11  16  0 

5  dito.— lb  civod  from  Alex.  Donaldson  oloaven 
pounds  Scot-,  mov.  for  half  a  veirs  moil!  of 
his  house  from  Wit.  to  Mnt  1700. ..£11    0  0 

9  dito.  —  Revived  from  Mr  Thomas  Unmet  si\tie 
one  punds  8.',s,  qoh.  v.  t.  ano  account  of  repa- 
rationo  advanced  le  him  of  5  Ubs  4a  coin* 
ploits  his  meall  from  Wit,  1700  to  Wu.  1701 
yeirs   £61    8  4 
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15  dito. — Recived  payment  from  my  brother  of 
the  300  merles  qch.  I  lent  him  at  Mertmis  last 
with  the  sd.  half  yeirs  (a\  rent  thereof,  qch. 
is  5^  libs  £205  10  0 

July,  1701. 

5  dito. — Recived  from  my  broyr.  the  hundreth 
and  ten  merits  qch.  I  lent  him  at  Mertimis  last 
to  make  out  Hilltons  (1)  moy  £73   6  '  8 

CI  got  it  from  John  Gray  on  Drums  account 
for  my  broyr.) 

7  dito. — Recived  from  Robert  Gordon  tuo 
hundreth  punds  qch.  he  was  rest  in;?  me  wt.  a 

yeirs  @  rent  b  £211    0  0 

To  remember  yt.  the  sd.  day  T  borrowed 
400  libs,  from  Robert  Gordon  and  rjauc  him 
my  bond  therefor  bearing  (a),  rent  from  Wit- 
sondiay  last  qch.  T  borrowed  to  buy  salmond 
oonjunctlic  wt.  him. 

18  July.— From  John  Have  on  my  mothers 
account  qch.  she  was  resting  me  £25    3  4 

Ag«ust,  1701. 

6  cl  it/O.- — Recived  from  Ambon  Younrj  four 
punds  6|s  in  oo-iirt  of  his  me  all  from  Mertimis 
1700  to  Wit  ondav  1701  yeirs,  (wreitten  else- 
where) '  £4   6  8 

30  Agust. — Recived  from  George  Taylior  fourtic 
four  .punds  Scots  for  his  half  veins  meall,  viz. 
from  Mertimis  1700  to  Wit.  1701;  but  I  alouod 
him  1  lib  7|s  for  virni  shins  my  cuipboord  in 
the  hall  and  mend?,  the  lock  and  band  of  the 
Geil  house,  so  I  had  only  of  real  moy. £42  12  4 

30  dito. — Recived  from  James  Thomson  eignl 
merks  qch.  he  was  resting  me  since  Mertimis 
last  for  land  meall  in  the  Sandielands  (I  gott 
the  rest  the  first  of  December  last). ..£5    6  8 

September,  1701. 
17   dito. — Recived  from  Meandc  (2;)  for  my  sixt 
pairt  of  the  fish  taken  in  the  Midchinglc  in 
the     yeir     1701     conform     to     the  ooct. 

thereof   _  £95    3  4 

It. — After  dedeusoing  my  sixt  pairt  of  the 
cha'irges  for  the  sd.  yeir  there  lomained  p. 
isocount  of  my  part  of  the  salt  lef[t]  hist  yeir 
and  my  cellar  meall  of  moy.  qch  I 
gott   £3    2  6 

October,  1701. 

7  Dito. — Recived  from  Robert  Hector  sixteine 
libs  for  baa  bolls  ibeare  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  His 
four  bolls  bear  for  crone  1700,  and  given  him 
reept.  thereon   £16    0  0 

30  October. — Received  from  George  I. owe  foffcio 
five  merles  Scots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  the  tuo 
hundred  and  bu critic  eight  merks  he  rests  mo 
for  the  meill  I  sold  him  £36  13  4 

4  November. — Recived  from  Alex.  Davidson  ami 
Win.  Ross  fourtic  merks  Scots  for  there  pairt 
of  my  three  riggs  in  the  Saudielandi;  for  crape 
1701,  and  given  (hem  a  discharge  for  there 
pairts,  but  I  snent  18a  with  them  indea.vourinrr 
to  sett  Geo.  Tayllors,  icste  £25  15  4 

(1)  Tlbe  latino*  of  ITiKtnn,  A.b<Mxleen shire. 

(2)  Alexander  Ker,  of  Mcanie,  or  Menic,  .Mliolvie. 


6  dito  November. — Recived  from  Alex.  Donald- 
son five  punds  seaven  shillings  6d  Scots,  qch. 
wt.  five  ipunds,  tuelve  shillings  6d  Scots  I 
alouod  him  for  coast  ale  (3)  for  season  1701, 
complcits  his  house  meall  from  Mcrt.  1700  to 
Witsonday  1701  yoiis  £5    7  6 

(To  be  continued). 


Queries. 


956.  Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. — 
Where  may  one  rind  an  account  of  Lhis  institu- 
tion? Are  there  records  of  the  rectorship  of 
the  famous  "wandering  scholar,"  or  notes  en 
the  more  successful  pupils? 

A.  M. 

957.  Inscribed  Stone  at  Woodbank,  Cults. 
—  In  one  of  tho  buildings  within  the  policies  of 
Woodbank,  Cults,  belonging  to  Mr  Walter  A. 
Reid,  C.A.,  is  a  small  stone  inscribed  I  D  15 
IULY  1673.  Rumour  has  it  that  this  stone 
formed  one  of  a  number  of  flagstones  which 
were  removed  to  Woodbank  from  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church  in  Aberdeen  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago.  The  proprietor  of  Woodbank  at 
that  time  was  Mr  Angus  Frasor,  grocer,  Aber- 
deen, father  of  the  late  Dr  Angus  Eraser  and 
Mr  David  Carter  Frasor,  advocate.  Can  any 
reader  say  from  what  ruin  the  stones  were  taken 
and  what  the  initials  J.  B.  stand  lor'! 


Hnswevs. 


943.  James  Perry. — "M.H.M."  may  be  re- 
commended to  consult  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  will  there  find  that 
James  Perry,  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle." 
married,  23  August,  1798,  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Hull,  of  Wilson  Street,  Finebury  Square, 
London.  He  had  eight  children.  His  second 
son  was  Sir  Thomas  Erskino  Perry,  a  judge  in 
the  Bombay  Court  (ultimately  becoming  Chief 
Justice),  subsequently  M.P.  for  Dcyonport 
(1854-9),  and  finally  a  mend  er  of  the  Council  for 
India.  Another  son  was  British  Consul  at 
Venice.  A  daughter  married  Sir  Thomas 
Frederick  Elliot,  K.C.M.C..  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State 'for  the  Colonies.  A  sister 
of  .lames  Perry  married  Person,  the  famous 
Creek  scholar. 

Q. 

955.  Keith  Wuigitt  Society.  This  society 
wa.s  advertised  as  being  dissolved  in  January 
1828. 

R  R. 


(3)  t^l;^^t  OK— A      |M»)  HU«U 
servant.     S<v  JanwttSOIt's 
umlcr  Oost." 


kind  Riven  to 
<ui<  ii  Dictionary. 
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No.  267.— May  30,  1913. 


Bronze  Implements  Found  at  Duiris. 

The  activity  shown  at  present  in  the  field 
of  local  archaeology  must  form  my  apology 
for  gathering  the  following-  stray  facts  so  as  to 
bring  the  'bronze  age  im  the  DcesSde 
parish  of  I  hu  rts  into  the  fold  of  printed  things. 

At  least  three  examples  of  bronze  weapons 
have  been  luinearthied  at  various  times — two  of 
them  in  peat  mosses  and  one  on  the  moor  of 
Upper  Balfour,  where  a  number  of  cairns  exist. 
This  -was  found  nearly  50  years  ago,  and  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  axe-head  D  A  8  in  the 
Museum  catalogue  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  It  is  still  in  the  (possession  of  Mr 
John  Mann. 

Mr  James  Shepherd.  Nether  Auchollie, 
Fettercsso,  long  tenant  at  Balrownie,  Durris, 
found,  over  30  years  ago,  in  the  Cryne  Corse 
moiss  an  axe-head,  still  in  his  hooping,  of  the 
eookcted  typo  like  H  E  2  in  the  catalogue. 

The  third  example  is  a  spear-head  like 
D  0  45,  which  was  obtained  about  4-0  years 
a?o  by  the  late  Mir  Watson,  Corschill,  and 
given  by  him  to  Mr  Eae,  formerly  factor  on 
the  Durris  estate. 

No  douiht  other  examples  will  be  burned  up 
at  faiture  dates,  but  those  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  f;.l:t  that  an  early  civilisation  spread  into 
lower  Doeside  before  the  Iron  Age  with  its 
rapid  advances  came  into  existence 

A.  M. 

Durris,  May,  1913. 

Were  Bums's  Ancestors  Jacobites? 

Beforo  Bnrns's  statement  that  his  ancestors 
were  Jacobites  can  be  set  down  as  a  purely  fanci- 
ful conceit,  would  it  not  have. been  well  to  make 
a  little  more  inquiry  as  to  Burns's  ancestors?  It 
is  perfectly  true  that,  on  the  Rumis  side,  the 
"poet's"  ancestors  were  tenants  of  a  family 
perfectly  loyal  to  Government.  But  a  very 
little  inquiry  showed  me,  when  I  examined 
the  matter  some  years  ago  for  lecture  purposes, 
that,  the  question  had  other  phases.  Burns's 
grandmother  on  the  father's  side  was  Isabella 
Keith,  daughter  of  Alexander  Keith,  tenant  of 
Criggic,  Dunnottar.  In  the  General  Register 
Hoaiso  the  forfeited  estate  papers  include  the 
accounts  of  the  Karl  Mariechal's  estates,  and  on 
examining  theso  I  found  that  the  Keiths  wcro 
tenants  of  their  chiefs  the  Earls  Marischal, 
for  many  years  before  1715.  Further,  that 
when  the  estates  were  forfeited  after  the  closo 
of  the  Robcllion,  the  following  entry  oeoutrs, 
"  That  Alexander  Keith  in  Over  Criggic,  Parish 
of  Dunnotar,  pays  yearly  to  the  Countess  since 
her  husband's  death  £ll"  8s  lOd,  5s  for  wodder, 
13s  4d  for  capons,  and  Sd  for  hens  and  no  more. 
Ho  also  hard  a  tack  from  the  Countess  for  live 
years,  dated  September,  1715."  According  l.o 
this  entry,   within  a  fortnight   of  the   Ear]  of 


Mar's  vassals  leaving  for  active  service  in  tho 
rebellion,  the  Countess  granted  to  Burns's  great- 
grandfather this  tack-.  At  such  a  critical 
moment  it  is  exceedingly  "unlikely  that  business 
documents  of  this  kind  would  be  entered  into, 
were  it  not  for  tho  object  of  protecting  the 
Earl's  tenants,  who  were  actually  venturing 
life  and  limb  for  the  cause,  and  we  may  accord- 
ingly take  it  as  almost  certain  that  some  near 
relative  of  Alexander  Keith's  was  actually 
marching  under  -the  ibanner  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  when  this  taclk  was  granted. 

No  doubt  Burns's  remarks  were  made  70  year.? 
after  these  events,  and  by  that  time  the  actual 
facts  had  been  overlaid  by  fanciful  tradition. 
But  theso  facts  were  within  reach  of  anyone 
who  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  forfeited  estato 
papers  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  and 
I  think  that  before  a  Scotsman  sets  clown  our 
national  poet  as  a  liar  and  a  snob  the  least 
he  could  do  was  to  take  this  trouble. 

J.  Walker. 

A  Military  Chaplain  300  Years 
Ago. 

About  Easter,  1584,  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Mar,  the  Master  of  Glanunis  and  their  friends 
and  adherents  rebelled  against  the  insolence  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  occupied  the  tower  and 
castle  of  Stirling.  They  did  not  receive  the 
support  which  they  expected,  and  the  King 
having  raised  a  largo  army  against  them  they 
fled  to  England.  Many  of  the  ministers  also 
fled  at  tho  same  time. 

James  Melville,  one  of  the  Regents  of  tho 
Collego  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  following  month 
of  May  was  compelled  through  necessity  to  take 
journey  through  Angus  and  Mearns,  where  the 
collego  livings  lay,  to  gather  in  the  rents,  and 
on  his  return  ho  was  informed  that  he  was  to 
be  indicted  before  the  Privy  Council  Tor  "  en- 
terteining  of  intelligence  with  my  undo,  the 
King's  rebell,  etc."  He  also  fled  to  Berwick 
disguised  as  a  broken-down  sailor,  lie  .made 
tho  journey  in  an  open  boat,  and  was  at  times 
hid  under  the  sail;  and  the  voyage,  short  as 
the  distance  was,  occupied  most  of  two  days. 

Melville  remained  in  Berwick  about  a  month, 
and  preached  there  twice  a  week.  The  Earls  of 
Angus  and  Mar  were  then  stationed  with  their 
supporters  at  Newcastle,  and  wrote  to  him  to 
come  and  preach  to  them  for  their  comfort. 
He  declined,  but  on  Ms  way  to  London,  where 
ho  intended  to  go,  he  waited  on  them,  and  was 
then  induced  to  abide  with  them.  Before  en- 
tering on  his  duties,  however,  he.  on  2nd 
August,  1584,  set  down  the  order  to  be  kept, 
and  also  sent  an  exhortation, direction, and  faith- 
ful warning  "  to  the  right  Godlic,  SScalus  and 
Noble,  My  Lords  of  A.nmusa  and  Marr.  the 
Master  of  Glanunes,  and  other  noble  and  gentle 
Men  in  Oompanio  with  tham  at  this  present  at 
Newcastle." 

Tho  exhortation,  etc..  is  too  long  for  repeat- 
ing hero.   It  is  expressed  very  Forcibly  in  the 
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quaint  language  of  tho  time.  The  order  of 
service  shows  how  faithfully  the  minister 
laboured  in  his  duties,  and  how  careful  he  was 
that  the  divine  scrvico  should  bo  performed. 
It  is  as  follows:  — 

Tho  Oder  and  Manor  of  Exerceise  of  the  Word 
for  Instruction,  and  Discipline  for  Correc- 
tion of  Manors,  used  in  the  Companio  of 
those  frodlio  and  Noblo  men  of  Scotland, 
in  tymo  of  thair  aboad  in  Englande,  for  the 
guid  cause  of  God's  Kirk,  thair  King  and 
Countrey. 

"First,  Ther  shal'be  four  Sermones  in  the 
ouk  :  twa  on  the  Sonday,  and  twa  on  the  ouk- 
dayes :  ane  befor  noone,  and  an  uther  eftcr,  cp 
the  Sabothe :  and,  on  tho  ouk-dayes,  an  on 
Wednisday,  and  an  uther  on  Fredday. 

"  The  Sermont  on  tho  Sabbatho,  sail  begin  at 
halff  houre  befor  ten,  and  continow  whill  eftcr 
alleavin,  sa  that  tho  haill  exerceise  sail  noeht 
pas  tho  space  of  ano  houre  and  a  halff :  and 
efter  noone  it  sail  begin  at  halff  houre  to  four, 
and  end  befor  fyve. 

"The  Sermones  on  the  ouk-dayes  sail  begin 
at  ten  hourcs,  and  be  endit  be  alleavin :  sa  that 
tho  haill  exerceise  pas  nocht  the  space  of  an 
houre. 

"  Ther  salbe  daylie  Comoun  Prayers  twyso 
everie  day,  befor  noone  at  ten  homes,  and  eftcr 
at  foure,  at  quhilk  tymc  a  Psalme  salbe  read 
and  handlit,  sa  that  the  sounn  thairof  bo 
schortlie  gathered,  the  partes  sett  doun  in 
ordour,  and  some  schort  notes  of  doctrine,  with 
exhortation  :  hot  in  sic  schortnes,  that  the  haill 
tymo  occupied  oxceid  nocht  the  space  of  an 
halff  houre. 

"  Ther  salbe  at  evcrio  mcall,  immediatlio 
after  thanksgiffing  at  dennor  and  supper,  a 
Chapter  read  of  the  historic  of  the  Bible,  and 
baakU'it  schort  lie  as  tymc  and  occasion  sail  re- 
quyrc :  and  thercfter  a  Psalme,  or  reasonable 
section  thairof,  being  lang,  salbe  soung. 

"Ther  salbe  a  ouk  in  the  mono  the  dodicat 
till  Abstinence  and  Publict  Humiliation,  spent 
in  prayer,  doctrine,  meditation,  with  sic  modest, 
temperat,  and  humble  behaviour  as  effeires : 
the  order  whairof  salbe  observifc  according  to  tho 
prescript  of  Tho  Buik  of  Fast  and  Publict 
Humiliation,  used  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland: 
wherof  the  present  causses  salbe  the  miserable 
csteat  of  our  Kirk  and  countrey  of  Scotland, 
and,  amangs  tho  rest,  of  the  Kirks  in  Europe, 
of  France,  and  Flanders. 

"  At  the  quhilk  tymc,  upon  tho  last  Sabbatho 
of  tho  ouk  immediatlio  following  the  exerceise 
of  fasting,  tho  Super  of  the  Lord  salbe  ministnat, 
eftcr  that  just  trycll  and  examination  haul 
passed  befor. 

"  On  the  Setterday,  at  the  houre  of  evening 
prayer,  or  tho  Sabathe,  at  efter  noon,  or  bathe 
salbe  a  Lecture,  or  plean  lcasono  in  the  Catc- 
chismc,  and  prinoipall  grounds  of  Christian 
Rclligion. 

"Tho  Ministers,  according  as  they  sail  agrie 
amang  tham  selves^  sail  haiff  there  ordinario 
Texts  out  of  tho  cheiff  partes  of  the  Scripture: 
som  of  tho  Law,  sum  of  the  Prophctes,  somo 


of  the  Evangelists  and  Actes  of  the  Apostles 
tind  some  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation.  And 
the  ordinar  exerceise  at  prayers  and  mealies 
salbe  in  tho  Psalmes,  Salomone's  Warlcs,  and 
Historic  of  the  Aidd  Testament. 

"  Everio  an  in  spcciall  is  erncstlio  exhorted 
to  his  privat  exerceise  of  fervent  prayer,  reid- 
ing,  and  meditation  of  things  hard  and  read, 
that  therby  he  may  bo  steired  upe  to  grow, 
day  by  day,  mair  and  mair  zealus  and  devot  in 
spreit,  familiar.,  with  his  God,  armed  with 
spirituall  armour  against  all  adversitie,  and  di'i- 
gentlio  moved  to  practise  of  doctrine  in  a  godlio 
lyff  and  halie  conversation. 

"  And  this  miklc  for  the  exerceis  of  doctrin 
and  prayer  :  for  the  quhilk  it  is  necessar  that 
everie  an,  that  can  rcid,  haiff  a  Byblc  and 
Psalme  Buik. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Inventor  of  Bayonet  Exercise. 

(1746-1831.) 

Anthony  Gordon,  tho  inventor  of  bayonet 
excroiso,  was  an  Irishman  who  served,  succes- 
sively in  tihe  77th  and  67th  Foot,  and  became 
a  Major  of  Invalids  at  Guernsey  in  1797.  In 
18C5  ho  published,  a  famous  (and  now  rare) 
"  Treatise  on  tho  Science  of  Defence  for 
Sword,  Bayonet,  and  Pike  in  Close  Action"; 
and  ho  was  always  badgering  the  military 
authorities  of  his  day  to  take  it.  Here  is  a 
letter  recently  come  to  light,  in  which  ho  ap- 
proached William  Windham,  Secretary  for 
War,  on  the  subject.  It  is  dated  No.  5  Ara- 
bella Row,  Pimlioo,  London,  July  21,  1807 
(Add.  MSS.  37885,  f.  229):  — 

"  Sir, — I  am  an  insignificant  officer  retired 
near  twenty  years  old.  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  you.  pressed  as  you  must 
bo  with  a  multiplicity  of  public  as  well  as 
private  momentous  business,  had  I  not  been 
encouraged  by  my  friend  tho  Earl  of  Moira, 
who  is  inoro  illustrious  as  tho  known  Protector 
of  Truth  and  Merit. 

"  My  object  in  repeatedly  soliciting  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  \v<as  to  lay  before  you  the 
means  of  completing  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
national  magnitude  I  do  not  know  what 
force  you  can  raise  and  bring  into  activity: 
But,  whatever  your  forco  may  be,  my  object 
was  and  is  (if  permitted)  to  show  you,  not  by 
words  or  theory,  but  by  facts  and  experiments 
submitted  to  your  sinscs.  that  you  can  by 
labour  and.  attention  actually  double  the  num- 
ber of  your  forces  in  all  circumstances  of  cfose 
action  with  the  enemy  with  firelocks;  And 
that,  if  you  should  use  any  men  with  pik<^  you 
can  in  all  points  of  attack  have  against  bhc 
Enemy  4  to  1. 

"Should  you  gratify  me,  it  will  be  noOQSSOXJ 
to  indulge  me  with  4  of  your  servants  or  per- 
mit me  to  bring  4  boys  or  persons  bofoitl  you 
to  convince  you.  Or  you  con  commend  any 
number   of   soldiers   who   have  not  been  in* 

stnieiod  by  mo;  by  which  you  will  se<>  the 
truth  and  tho  futility  ami   imposition  of  th<» 
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exercises  for  close  action  cultivated  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Sir  David,  Dundas, 
and  the  whole  army.  Undo  Lachrymao 
Nostrac. 

"  My  Lord  Vincent  has  been  and  is  oiiltivat- 
ing  this  exercise.  Enclosed  is  a  letter  contain- 
ing1 the  opinion  of  Lt. -General  Barclay  on  this 
subject. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  with  all  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  and.  very  dtttiful 
scrv[an]t. 

"Anthony  Gordon." 

Vernacular  Peculiarities. 

In  his  "Memories  of  Two  Cities"  the  Jato 
Professor  Masson  doubts  whether  it  is  possiblo 
to  explain  tho  change  in  tho  north-eastern 
dialect  in  such  words  as  "spoon" — "spoon," 
"what" — "fat,"  but  the  first  change-  is -un- 
doubtedly Teutonic  in  its  history,  and  the 
second  is  probably  Caolic.  English  "moon" 
is  Anglo-Saxon  "  mona,"  Gothic  "  mena,"  and 
tho  e-sound  corresponding  to  the  English  oo- 
sound  is  very  common  in  Danish.  As  regards 
tho  wh-f  change,  English  "whisk"  is  Cache 
"  fusgan,"  "Whithorn"  is  in  Gaelic  "  Fut- 
erna."  and  tho  same  change  may  bo  noted 
within  Gaelic  itself.  So  tho  close  vowels  of 
Buchan.  as  contrasted  with  the  open  vowels 
of  Ayrshire,  answer  to  the  distinction  between 
the  two  main  dialects  of  Gaelic,  the  north  and 
the  south,  tho  former  being  marked  by  close, 
the  latter  by  open  vowels.  Again,  the  strong 
r-sound  in  Scotland  is  partly  due  to  Gaelic, 
and  the  north-eastern  habit  of  forming  diminu- 
tives by  adding  "  ie,"  as  in  "  a  pcerie  wee  bit 
o'  a  mannikinie  "  has  been  at  least  helped  by 
Gaelic.  When  Gaelic  words  ending  in  "an" 
pass  into  English,  the  ending  becomes  "  ie," 
so  that  "  Corbie  Wallie  "  need  not  mean  "tho 
Raven's  Well,"  but  rather  "  the  well  by  the 
cattle-fold"  (Gaelic,  "oorban");  so  "  Ketty- 
brewsfcer "  is  "tho  broken  fold"  (Gaelic 
"  brisdo  "  and  "cuitan").  On  tho  other  hand, 
tho  cutting  off  of  an  initial  "  w,"  as  in  " 'ood  " 
for  "wood,"  " 'ouk "  for  "  week,"  etc.,  is 
Scandinavian,  and  tho  breaking  in  such  words 
as  "  gya  "  (gave),  "  gyaun  "  (going),  is  a  well- 
known  phenomenon  in  tho  Teutonic  tongues. — 
A.  M.  Williams  in  the  "  Scottish  Historical  Re- 
view "  for  April. 

Curious  Church  Chests. 

Mr  IT.  William  Lower  and  Mr  J.  Charles  Wall 
have  hit  upon  a  fascinating  subject  in  "  Tho 
Church  Chests  of  Essex  »  (Talbot  and  Co.),  and 
their  book,  which  is  generously  laden  with  illus- 
trations, contains  much  historical  data  of  an 
interesting  kind.  It  will  appeal  not  only  to  the 
keen  occlosiologist,  but  also  to  the  collector  and 
connoisseur  of  furniture,  and  to  tho  amateur 
with  a  passion  for  old  oak.    The  frontispiece,  in 


colour,  depicts  the  decorated  thirteenth  cen> 
tury  chest  at  Newport,  the'  fame  of"  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Essex.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a  lid  painted  inside  with  tho  Crucifix- 
ion, flanked  by  the  figures  of  tho  Virgin,  St 
John,  'St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  each/  within  a 
panel  with  a  cusped  arch.  It  was  probably  de- 
signed for  a  portable  altar,  tho  open  lid  serving 
as  re  red  08. 

The  dug-outs  (chests  scooped  out  of  tree 
trunks)  are  plentiful  in  Essex.  A  .  venerable 
specimen,  in  which  tho  form  of  the  tree  is  very 
apparent,  is  at  Mountncssing.  The  longest  dug- 
out in  tho  county— 8ft.  lgin.  long — is  at  West 
Hannin/rfiold  ;  tho  shortest,  at  Rayloigh,  is  but 
2ft.  lOin.  long.  The  features  of  this  trunk 
suggest  that  it  was  constructed  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  Henry  TI.  (1166)  that  trunks  with 
a  slot  for  moncy_  and  three  locks  should  bo 
placed  in  all  parish  churches  to  receive  the 
offerimcrs  of  the  faithful  for  the  relief  of  tho 
Holy  Land.  The  earliest  example  of  a  dug- 
out discovered  in  Essex  is  at  Langham  Church, 
near  tho  Suffolk  border.  The  fine  large  dug- 
out at  Messing  is  curiously  linked  with  the 
Commonwealth.  Thero  was  at  that  time 
somo  beautiful  Flemish  gl^ss  in  tho 
cast  window,  presented  by  Sir  Charles 
Chibborne  about  1640.  Tho  parish  priest,  fear- 
ing its  demolition  at  the  hands  of  Puritan 
fanatics,  had  it  removed  and  placed  with  other 
valuables  in  the  chest.  The  vault  of  "Squire 
Chibl>orno "  in  the  chancel  was  then  opened, 
and  the  chest  lowered  into  it.  At  the  Restora- 
tion tho  chest  was  disinterred,  and  the  glass 
restored  to  its  place.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  a  thirteenth  century  chest  known 
in  all  England  is  at  (Little  Cantield. 

Among  strayed  chests  is  one  with  a  coved  lid, 
•which  belonged  to  the  demolished  church  of  St 
Remwald's,  Colchester.  It  has  found  its  way 
to  certain  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where,  it 
is  carefully  preserved.  Many  old  chests 
were  expelled  from  churches  through  an  Act 
of  1812.  which  ordained  that  "  for  the  bettor 
regulating  and  preserving  of  parish  and  other 
registers "  they  wcro  to  l>e  stored  in  iron 
chests.  Some  were  then  appropriated  or  t^ohl 
by  tho  wardens;  others  bestowed  in  tho 
rectories  and  used  for  domestic  purposes.  But 
the  iron  chests  were  not  a  brilliant  success,  as 
tho  iron  was  liable  to  "sweat,"  with  injurious 
effects  to  tho  contents.  Ilenoe  their  name  of 
"  Register  Death  Traps." 

"  Kist,"  very  variously  spelt,  is  the  Scottish 
and  Flemish  term  Tor  chest.  Thciv  arc  five 
Flemish  chests  in  Fnsox — at  Great  Tev.  Haver- 
hill, Wivenhoe.  Wiokham  St  Paul,  and  nigh- 
wood.  The  " Flatnndcre  Kisto  "  is  of  iron.  It. 
was  often  a  bride's  dower  chest,  containing 

clothes  or  money,  afterwards  bequeathed  to 
tho  church.  Tho  coffer  at  Croat  Toy  Ls  ela- 
borately painted.  At  Harlow  there  is  a  vato* 
ablo  Italian  domestic  chesi  of  cypress  wood  de- 
corated. Another,  at  Croat  Henny,  is  of 
Italian  marquetry,  Thaxtod  Church  possesses 
SIX  chests,  one  showing  a  rare  example  of  linen- 
fold  carving, — "Graphic,"  April  19. 

u  2 
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The  Rickart  MSS. 

Income— (Continued). 
Account  of  ail  the  money  I  have  recived  since 
the  10  of  Aprile  1703,  yt  I  araived  at  Abel,  from 
Holland, 

lm. — I  had  o  Scots  and  English  moy.  when  I 
araived  at  Abd.  only  1  lib  14s  £1  14  *0 

It.  15  Aprile. — tRecived  from  Gcorgo  Taylior 
thortio  Hounds  Soots  in  padrt  of  his  house 
moall  from  Wit.  1701  to  Wit.  1702,  and  given 
reopt.  yrfor   £30   0  0 

27  dito. — Recived  from  Androu  Young  tuo 
pound  Scots  in  pairt  of  his  house  meall  from 
Wit.  1701  to  Wit.  1702,  and  given  him  recnt. 
yrforo   £2    0  0 

28  dito. — Reoived  from  my  brother  tuentic  six 
pounds  fyftcne  shillings  6d  Scots  for  tuentic 
one  mapps  and  thirtie  6ix  pictures  qch.  I 
bought  for  him  in  Holland  be  his  order,  qch. 
camo  to  21  gilders  Dutch  moy.,  qch.  at  25^? 
(per  gilder  is  £26  15  6 

To  remember  yt  my  brqyr.  reoived  for  IIcHcn 
Midelton  (qn  I  was  abroad)  tuentic  libs  for 
tuo  yeirs  meall  of  the  few  in  the  Castlegate  ; 
viz.,  from  Mertimis  1700  to  Mertimis  1702,  and 
ho  gavo  10g  libs  yrof  for  my  half  of  a  neu 
ooublio  to  the  Midehingle  in  Jany.  1703,  and 
I  got  of  moy.  from  him  9J,  libs,  qch.  is  ye 
remainder  yrof   £9  10  0 

17  May.— Recived  from  Robert  Hector  cightenc 
punas  Scots  four  bolls  bear  for  cropo  1702 
yeirs,  and  discharged  him  thcrof  and  of  all 
prec[id]ings   £18   0  0 

21  dito,  1703.— Recived  from  George  Keith, 
wreitter  in  Abd.,  tuelve  punds  Scots  for  half 
a  yeirs  meall  of  John  Ritchios  house;  viz., 
from  Mertimis  1700  to  Wit.  1701,  qch.  he  did 
take  for  the  use  of  doctor  Millns  children, 
for  the  sd.  halfyeir   £12    0  0 

21  dito,  May. — Recived  from  James  Silver  one 
poind  three  shill.  4d,  qch.  wt.  2£  libs  I  aloued 
him  for  all  work  wrought  to  me  proceeding 
the  sd.  doat,  conipleits  his  hal'fveirs  meall  from 
Mertimis  1701  to  Wit.  1702,  whereof  I  have 
dischairged^  him  and  of  all  proceedings  and 
tickets  relaitiirg  therto  being  thcrby  declared 
null  £1    3  4 

25  dito  May  1703  yeirs.— Recived  from  George 
Taylior  sixtie  four  punds  sixteno  shillings 
Scots,  qch.  wt.  30  libs  I  igott  from  him  tho 
15  Aprile  last  and  23  1-5  libs  he  gave  to  Geo. 
Sangstor  when  1  was  abrode,  and  5  libs  for 
ano  account  of  (deir)  work,  compleits  his 
house  meall  from  Witsond.  1701  to  Mertimis 
1702;  and  I  spent  about  the  sd.  affair  the  sd. 
day  wt.  Wm.  Thomson  and  his  sonc,  scleat- 
ters,  and  Geo.  Sangster,  wright,  1  lib.  Is., 
so  I  had  only  of  neat  moy  £63  15  0 

Juno,  1703,  Abd. 

10  dito. — Recived  from  Patrick  Strayn  [Strnchan] 
of  Glen'kindie  3J>  Libs,  for  seaven  weicks  cellar 
meall  of  the  cellar  in  the  Castlegate,  viz.,  4 
March  1701  to  22  Aiprfto  1701  ..£3  10  0 


10  dito. — Recived  from  John  Duthie,  warkman, 
three  punds  ten  shil.  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his 
house  meall  of  the  laigh  house  next  the  streitt 
in  the  close  of  the  Shiprou,  from  Witsondav 
1702  to  Witsonday  1703,  3^  libs  £3  10  0 

19  dito. — Recived  from  Androu  Young  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his 
house  meall  from  Wit.  1701  to  Wit. 
1702   £5  10  0 

22  dito. — Recived  from  James  Johnston  for  four 
boHs  bear  I  sold  to  him  in  November 
1702   :.  20  0  0 

25  dito. — Recived  from  Wm.  Annand  in  neu 
miln  of  Foveran  tuentic  punds  in  pairt  of 
payt.  of  his  bond  asigned  to  me  by  Jcsuye 
Low   £20    0  0 

25  dito. — Recived  from  Mr  Thomas  Burnet  of 
Kirkhill  twelvo  pounds  tuo  shillings  as  the 
ballanco  betwiixt  ane  account  of  moy.-  he 
dispursod  for  me  when  I  was  abrode,  and  his 
house  meal  from  Witsonday  1701    to  Wit. 

1702  £12   2  0 

As  also  recived  from  him  seaventie  ane 
pounds  1%  shiW.  for  his  house  meall  from  Wit. 
1702  to  Wit.  1703,  haveing  alowed  him  heirin 
all  accounts  of  taxatione  and  rcparatione,  etc.. 
to  this  doat  £71    t  8 

30  dito. — Recived  from  John  Middlton,  mer- 
chant, tuentic  pounds  for  tuo  yeirs  moall  of 
the  cellar  under  George  Tavliors  hall,  viz.. 
from  Witsonday  1701  to  Wit,  l"703  yeirs  £20  0  0 

July,  1703. 

9  dito.— Reoived  from  Gilbert  Duf  18  shil.  to 
compleit  the  16  libs  he  was  resting  mo  for 
tuo  fatfcs  (1)  I  sold  him ;  as  also  tuo  pounds  8s 
for  six  pounds  of  corkc  ,  £3    6  0 

19  dito.— Recived  from  Geo.  Sangster  three 
pounds  Scots  for  tho  use  of  my  mothers  house 
in  the  Castilegato  to  make  a  marriage  to  the 
Shirriffs  woman;  and  1^-  libs,  from  Janet 
Taylior  for  about  tuo  moneths  posse.-sione  of 
her  chamber  beforo  Wit.  1703,  is  ...£4  10  C 

31  dito. — Recived  from  James  Johnston  eUaven 
punds  .Scots  moy.  for  tuo  yeirs  @  rent  for 
ano  hundred  punds  Scots  (I  lent  to  him  to 
helpo  to  pay  my  brothers  water  rent  at  Wits 
1701),  viz.,  from  Wit.  1701  to  Wit.  1703  £11  0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


958.  Hugh  Morison's  Paintings.—- In  March. 
1771,  Hugh  Morieon»  limner,  advertises  that  ho 
will  sell  by  way  of  raffle  the  paintings — GrfOUpS 
of  Fools  (1)  Jamie  Ramage,  (2)  Jamie  Lennard, 
(3)  Laughing  Sawny,  and  (4)  Fool  Peter;  also. 
Jock  of  Rubislaw.  Are  these  painting  still  in 
existence,  and,  if  so,  wfh©  are  tho  possessors  1 

Aut  Taivkk. 

959.  RUCIIANNKSS  TjTGTITTIorSK.- — WllCH  was 

this  lighthouse  firsl  lighted? 

 R, 

(1)  Fat-  a  CASk   or  barrel 
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Hnswers. 


937.  Tod  Family. — Alexander  Tod  of  Finfan, 
mentioned  by  "  G,"  was  a  descendant  of  Robert 
Tod,  minister  of  Rothes  from  1642  to  1662,  and 
thereafter  of  Urquhart,  near  Elgin,  till  his 
death  in  1676,  and  who  took  his  M.A.  degree 
at  St  Andrews  in  1635  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy . 

&  R. 

943.  Society  of  Improvers  in  Agriculture 
in  {Scotland. — There  is  a  Tory  brief  reference 
to  this  eooiety  in  "  Northern  Rural  Life  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  by  William  Alexander, 
author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushefcneuk  "  (Edin. 
1877),  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  contain 
the  information  desiderated  by  "A.M.M."  It 
merely  says — "  On  July  13th,  in  the  yea.r  1723, 
there  was  instituted  the  Society  of  Improvers 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Aigirioulturc  in  Scotland." 


Its  membership  included  42  peers  and  260  com- 
moners, of  whom  four  peers  and  25  commoners 
belonged  to  Aberdeenshire.  This  society  which 
assumed  the  character  of  a  national  institution, 
published  its  transactions  ocasionally  for 
the  information  of  its  members." 

.Q. 

950.  William  Forbes,  Coppersmith. —The 
Records  of  the  Hammermen  Trade  of  Old 
Aberdeen  bear  that  on  16th  February,  1732, 
William  Forbes,  late  apprentice  to  Alexander 
Calder  of  Asswanley,  coppersmith  and  founder 
in  Old  Aberdeen,  gave  in  a  petition  and  paid 
£3  Scots.  He  was  appointed  to  make  for  an 
essay  a  copper  colFco  stoup  raised  in  the  lid, 
with  two  candlesticks,  conform  to  order  of 
work — betwixt  and  the  1st  August  next.  Alex- 
ander Roith,  Deacon  of  the  Taylour  trade  of 
Old  Aberdeen  becamo  Cautioner.  On  5th 
August  following  Forbes  was  duly  admitted 
for  payment  of  £25  6s  8d  Scots  of  composition, 
and  dinner. 

Charles  Miciiie. 
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No.  268.— Jane  6,  1913. 


James  Perry,  the  JoumaEist. 

The  recent  queries  regairdiiig  the  origin  and 
family  of  James  Perry,  the  once-famous  jour- 
nalist, who,  hailing  from  Aberdeen,  was  editor 
and  part  proprietor  of  the  "Morning 
Chronicle "  for  over  thirty  years,  may  justify 
some  details  of  Perry's  very  striking  career. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  him  (some- 
wliat  abridged)  [given  in  H.  H.  Fox  Bourne's 
''English  Newspapers"  (London,  1887) — 

James  Perry  was  'born  October  30,  1756,  in 
Aberdeen,  where  liis  father,  known  as  Piirie, 
was  a  carpenter  and  builder.  The  boy  had 
a  good  schooling,  and  was  intended  for  the 
law,  Ibut  ho  preferred  play-acting,  and,  join- 
ing a  strolling  company,  of  which  Thonias  iiol- 
oroft  was  a  mcmibor^  bad1  about  a  year's  experi- 
ence before  he  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  his  Sootch  accent  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  make  his  way  on  the  staige.  That 
•was  in  1774-,  and  after  vainly  seeking  employ- 
ment in  Dxlin'burgh  he  travelled  to  Manchester, 
Avhero  he  was  for  two  yoars  a  clerk  to  a  eotton- 
spinner,  and  made  diligent  use  of  his  evenings 
in  reading  solid  books  and  practising  oratory 
an  a  debating  society.  In  1777,  whan  ho  was 
barely  one-and-twe-nty,  ho  came  to  London, 
resolved  to  improve  his  position,  and  he  soon 
found  that  he  had  taken  a  w'so  step. 

Early  Journalistic  Efforts. 

He  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Richardson  and  Urqiihart,  the  booksellers,  who 
promised  to  fioid  somo  work  'for  him,  and  after 
two  or  three  unsuccessful  visits  to  their  shop, 
ho  called  one  day  to  find  Urquhart  reading 
with  'rmuiah  satisfaction  "The  General  Adver- 
tiser," the  youngest  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
had  been  started  in  1776  under  the  editorship 
of  William  -Cooke.  "I  have  heard,  of  notliinig 
to  suit  yo'u,"  said  Urquhart,  "but  if  you  could 
write  eucth  articles  as  this  that  I  am  reading, 
I  could  give  you  work  at  once."  Young  Perry 
was  able  to  say  that  the  article  was  his  own, 
fbeing  one  of  several  which  he  had  annused 
himself  in  writing,  and  had  dropped  anony- 
mously into  the  editor's  box,  and  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  another  artiolo  which  ho  was 
about  to  dispose  of  in  the  same  w/gr.  "That's 
the  very  thing,"  said  the  bookseller "  m.m 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  this  paper, 
(and  we  want  just  such  a  writer  as  you.  .  Wo 
havo  a  meeting  to-night,  and  I  shall  propose 
you."  Next  day  Perry  heard  to  his  great 
dolight  that  ho  was  to  bo  employed  on  tho 
staff  of  "  Tho  'General  Advertiser  "  at  a  salary 
of  a  guinea  a  week,  with  half-a-gufmea  a  WOCilc 
more  for  assisting  on  "The  London  Evening 
Post."      "$uieh  was  tho  ancUlent,"  saye  tho 


chronicler,  "  that  threw  Perry  into  tho  pro- 
fession of  a  journalist." 

"The  General  Advertiser." 
"The  London  Evening  Post"  was  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  papers,  appearing  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  which  had  survived 
from  the  time  of  George  II.  Its  style  was  now 
oomcwiiat  out  of  date,  however,  and  neither  it 
nor  "The  General  Advertiser"  was  able  to 
make  much  way,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  that 
Perry  gave  to  them  for  his  guinea-and-a-lialf  a 
week.  At  one  time,  indeed,  Perry- very  nearly 
made  "The  General  Advertiser"  prosperous. 
During  the  first  cix  weeks  of  1779,  while 
Admirals  Keppel  and  Pallisor  were  being  tried 
by  court-martial  on  account  of  the  quarrel  that 
had  arisen  between  them  as  a  discreditable 
sequel  to  thoir  clumsy  fighting  with  tho  French 
off  Ushant  in  the  previous  July,  Perry  was  lodg- 
ing at  Portsmouth,  and  sent  up  each  day  an 
eight-column  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  as 
no  other  paper  thus  lavishly  provided  the  public 
with  tho  news  which  was  intensely  interesting  to 
it,  the  circulation  of  "  The  General  Advertiser  " 
rose  to  "  severa!  thousands  a  day."  Put  this 
success  was  only  temporary,  and  though  doubt- 
less Perry  did  ample  work  for  his  pay,  the  pay 
was  hardly  enough  to  make  him  very  zealous. 

An  Abergeldie  Loan. 

The  following  interesting  transaction,  which 
has  been  sent  to  mo  by  Dr  David  Littlejohn, 
will  bo  welcome  to  all  who  are  grangerising  tho 
"House  of  Gordon":  — 

"  I  Sr  Thomas  Burnet  of  Leyis  Knyt  Baronat 
grantis  me  To  have  ressauit  roallio  and  with 
effect  from  Williamo  Gordoun  of  Abergeldy 
and  Alexr  Gordoun  fear  yrof  his  eldest  ©one 
tho  sow  me  of  fly  wo  thowsond  merks  usuall 
scottis  money  prinll  sowme  with  tho  byruno 
proffeitts  yrof  Rostand  awand  be  yo  soids  Win 
and  Alexr  Gordouns  as  prLnlls  George  Gordoun 
of  Gicht  Mr  Robert  Gordoun  of  Stralocho 
Alexr.  Gordoun  fear  of  Boltio  and  James  Gor- 
doun of  Auchmull  thoir  oaurs  oonformo  to 
their  band  of  tho  dait  at  Abd  the  tuentio  tua 
of  May  imvio  &  tuentio  fouro  yeirs  and  regis- 
trat  in  tho  buiks  of  Counsoll  &  Sessions  upoun 
the  tuentio  tua  of  Eebruar  hnvlc  &  tuentio 
sewin  yeirs  and  letters  of  horning  and  Inhibi- 
tion raisit  yron  of  the  quhilk  sowme  of  fywe 
thowsand  merks  arid  by-gone  onnuoUa  yrof  I 
grant  yo  rcall  rossait  and  for  mo  my  aire 
exors  &  successors  exonors  and  frilie  disehargis 
the  saids  Williamo  and  Alexr.  Gordouns  ami 
their  saids  caurs  of  the  samen  and  of  tho  hoill 
contents  of  the  soids  letters  obligators,  lot  lor? 
of  horning  and  Inhibition  raisit  yron  and  of 
all  that  sail  or  may  yron  follow  for  now  & 
evir  And  sail  wariund  this  my  acquittance  [juid 
valeid  &  offoctuoll  to  tho  Coinuunoit  porsonia 

Consenting  to   tho   registration   hoirof   in  tho 

buiks  of  counsoll  Shroff  or  Commissars  buiks 
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of  Abd  to  haue  the  strenth  off  aither  of  thair 
authorities  and  to  remane  tlxairin  ad  futuram 
rci  memorium  &ca  and  to  that  effect  constituts 
my  iaull  prors  &ca  Writtin  bo  Mr 
Alcxr.  Jaffray  burgess  of  Abd  and  subscribit 
with  my  hand  at  Muchallis  tho  Sewinteino 
day  of  July  imvie  &  tucntie  se wine  yeirs  be- 
fore thir  witnessia  Johno  Gordouno  Thomas 
Burnet  servitours  to  me  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
and  the  said  Mr  Alcxr." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

A  Military  Chaplain  300  Years  Ago. 

(Continued.) 
0?f  Discipline. 

"  Ther  ailbe  a  day  in  the  ouk,  Tusday  or 
Furisday,  a  Convcntjon  of  sic  as  salbc  chosiu 
Eldars  and  Deaeones,  for  ordering  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  oomlic  manor  of  all  cxerocises 
of  the  Kirk,  and  all  uthor  things  neoessar  to  a 
holio  Christian  Congregation.  And  namlie,  to 
watcho  ower  the  manors  of  tham  selves  and 
tho  rest,  and  spy  out  the  fruetes  of  the  Word 
in  all  behaviour :  and  giff  anio  opin  vyocs  or 
eklanders  falles  out  in  the  persones  of  anio 
man,  to  bring  that  porsono  to  repentance  and 
redxes,  and  remove  the  sklandcr  from  tho  oom- 
panie :  as  also  to  kaitf  a  cair  of  the  seik  and 
diseased,  puro  and  indigent. 

"  Thex  sal  be  then  sax  Eldars  chosin,  and 
ordourlie  calht  to  that  office,  quhiik  oonsastca 
speciahe  in  censoring  and  owcrscing  of  maners, 
and  rebuking  in  privat  of  all  sic  as  behaves 
tham  solves  in  speaking,  doing,  gostoure,  or 
uther  waves,  then  it  beoomcc  holio  and  fathfull 
Christianes.  And  in  ocab  of  na  amendiment, 
eftor  twa  or  thric  admonitionncs,  or  publict 
offenoo  or  sklander  insewing,  to  <leleat  them 
to  the  Assomblie  or  Session,  wkorby  they  may 
bo  brought  to  repentance,  and  mak  publict 
satisfaction. 

"  Ther  salbo  twa  Deaconts:  an  till  attend 
upon  the  box,  that  sail  stand  on  the  tablo  at 
cvexie  meall,  to  collect  and  distribut  to  the 
outward  pure  that  ar  nocht  of  our  nomber :  .mo 
uthcr  to  haiff  the  cair  of  our  awin  inward  in- 
digent or  diseased,  to  recommend  tham  to  the 
Session  for  pray  er,  or  collect  ion  to  bo  maid 
for  releiff  of  thair  ncccssitie. 

"  Gift"  in  the  audience  of  an  Eldar,  athcr  at 
meat,  play,  or  elswharc,  a  gcntilman  6all  nam 
the  devil,  banning,  pronunce  an  athe,  filthe  talk, 
or  anie  evill-favoured  spetche,  the  Eldar  fall 
cause  him  pey  to  tho  box:  and  in  cais  of  dis- 
obedience, defeat  him  to  the  Session.  And  £.irF 
a  fallow  or  lad,  be  fund  with  sic  spciches  is 
said  is,  or  anie  waves  making  noyse  or  molesta- 
tion, the  Eldar  sail  athcr  correct  him  pteGcntlie, 
or  deleat  him  to  his  maister:  wha,  giff  he  cor- 
rect him  nocht  oonvenfcntlie  to  his  fault,  he 
6albe  censured  be  the  Session. 

"  All,  bathe  maistor,  servant,  and  boy,  saibo 
present  at  all  tho  cxerceises  of  tho  Word  and 
Prayer,  except  sic  as  salbc  occupied  efter  meals, 
al^sont  from  Chapter  and  Psalmc  :  and  the 
Eldars  ouklic,  thair  tymo  about,  with  a  no  of 


the  Ministers,  salbc  speciall  inspectors  and  notars 
of  the  absents,  wha  salbe  for  the  first  fault 
caused  pey  to  tho  box  sax  pence :  for  the  second, 
a  schilling:  and  for  tho  third,  sumoned  before 
the  Session,  and  causit  mak  publict  repentance. 

"  Iff  an  haiff  a  necesear  earand  to  do,  wherhy 
it  behovctho  him  to  be  absent,  let  him  advertise 
ano  of  the  Ministers  or  Eldars,  and  he  salb^ 
excusit. 

"  The  Ministers,  Eldars,  and  Deacons,  shall 
haiff  in  wryt  the  names  of  all  the  eompanie, 
an  and  uthcr,  for  "the  effect  forsaid. 

"  Tho  rest,  referring  to  farther  deliberation, 
and  to  be  ooncludit  and  set  down  be  comoun 
advyse,  ae  tynie  and  occasion  sail  minister 
mater." 

Echoes  of  the  Great  Flood  of  1829- 

Apropos  of  the  gTeat  flooding  of  the  country 
in  those  quarters,  several  people  are  harking 
back  to  stories  of  the  mcmojablc  flood  of  1829. 
The  other  day  a  dealer  showed  me  a  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  same.  It  boars 
Oil  the  obverse  a  representation  of  a  broken 
bridge,  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  in- 
scription— "  Presented  1/y  the  Central  Committee 
for  the  Flood  Fund  to  Peter  Milne,  Port  Gordon, 
an  Honorary  Reward  for  his  Courage  and 
Humanity  shown  at  the  Great  Flood.  August 
4th,  1829  " 

It  would  interest  numismatists  to  know 
whether  other  medals  wero  struck  for  bravery 
in  the  north  at  that  time. 

R.  MURDOCII-LAWIt.VXCE. 


A  Scottish  Sumptuary  Law. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  interests  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  we  have  i  quaint  illustra- 
tion in  a  charge  brought  against  Sir  John 
Colqukoun  of  Luss  by  the  Lord-Advocate.  Jn 
1672  the  Estates  had  passed  an  Act  ordaining 
that  after  June  1,  1673,  no  subject  of  whatever 
degree  should  "  wear  any  cloathos  or  apparell 
whereupon  there  should  be  any  silk  lace,  gimp 
lace,  or  any  other  laco  or  cmbrodering  or  silk, 
under  the  paino  of  fyvc  hundreth  mcrks  Scotts 
toties  quoties  by  and  attour  tho  confisca- 
tion of  the  cloathes."  In  Ids  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  LL"  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has 
the  following  commentary  on  this  Act: — "In 
this  Parliament  also,"'  ho  writes.  "  there  was  a 
sumptuary  law  pas*,  discharging-  the  wearing 
of  silver  lace  and  silk  stuffs,  upon  design  to 
encourage  the  making  of  fine  stuffs  within  tho 
kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  excessive  excess 
us'd  in  these  commodities:  but  that  which  was 
complained  of  was,  that  the  goods  already 
brought  in  were  not  allow'd  to  be  worn;  which 
was  refus'd  lest,  under  tho  pretext  of  these, 
others  might  be  brought  in:  and  yet  nmo 
months  were  allow'd  then  for  ventirur  and 
wearing  of  tliein ;  and  it  was  urg'd.  that  if 
longer  time  wero  granted,  the  Act  would  be 
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forgot,  before  ib  could  bo  put  in  execution, 
as  it  was  in  King"  James'  reign,  for  this  same 
cause."  iSir  John  Colquhoun,  it  appears,  had 
forgotten  the  Act  too  soon,  for  "on  2nd',  3rd, 
and  remanent  days  of  June  instant  [1673],  or 
one  or  other  of  them,"  he  was  seen  by  a  col- 
lector of  Customs  to  be  wearing  "  a  black 
justicat  (sleeve  waistcoat)  whereupon  ther  was 
black  silk  or  gimp  lace."  His  fine  was  500 
merles,  half  of  which  went  to  the  informer,  and 
half  to  His  Majesty's  cashkecper. — Introduction 
(by  Professor  Hume  Brown)  to  "  The  Register 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,"  Third  Series, 
Vol.  IV.,  A.D.  1673-1676. 

Bibliography  of  Aberdeen  History- 

The  Historical  Association  of  Scotland  has 
just  issued  to  its  members  in  pamphlet  form 
"A  Concise  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen  and  Its  Institutions,"  pie- 
pared  by  Mr  James  F.  Kcllas  Jolmstone.  The 
pamphlet  extends  to  4-0  pages,  and  .gives  a  lis* 
of  the  works  (for  the  most  part  publisher 
locally)  dealing  with  the  general  history 
topography,  and  antiquities  of  the  city ;  the 
civic  charters,  records,  and  registers ;  ecclesias- 
tical history,  including  that  of  the  piro-lteforma- 
tion  Church,  the  post-Reformation,  establish- 
otnenit,  and  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies; 
the  Universities  and  schools ;  commerce,  etc. 
Included  in  the  catalogue  are  the  principal 
maps  or  plans  of  Aberdeen  ;  iguidos  and  picturo 
books;  works  dealing  with  local  institutions; 
books  of  individual  historical  reminiscence;  and 
lists  of  newspapers,  almanacs,  ami)  directories, 
etc.  The  Bibliography,  though  confessedly  an 
"abbreviated  list,"  is  nevertheless  a  fairly 
Dompleto  one,  as  may  be  ganged  by  tire  fact 
that  the  entries  number  560. 

"Many  valuable  historical  monograplis, " 
says  Mr  Johnstone  in  a  brief  preface,  "con- 
tributed to  the  local  newspaper  press  during 
the  past  150  years,  and  now  forgotten,  could 
be  rendered  accessible  by  judicious  indexing. 
Many  more,  in  the  pages  of  beautifully  illus- 
trated bazaar  books,  a  few  of  which  I  have 
noted,  are.  after  having  served  their  transient 
object,  swiftly  hastening-  towards  the  inevitable 
and  relentless  dustbin.  Much  of  abiding'  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  eity  might  with 
littk)  difficulty  be  gathered  from  abundiant 
sources  into  permanent  form,  and  I  ha.vo 
appended  to  the  list  a  few  suggestions  for 
futuro  work."  First  on  this  list  is  "The  Historic 
Annalfl  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,"  regarding 
which  it  is  noted  that  "  A  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  history  of  the  city  and  its  institut  ions, 
profusely  illustrated,  is  greatly  desiderated. 
Production  by  a  singlo  hand)  would  be  almost 
impossible,  but  a  monumental  work  might .result 
from  able  and  industrious  collaboration." 
Among  the  other  works  suggested  is  "An  Index 
to  the  'Aberdeen  Journal,'  1748-1876,"  it  being 
added  that  "This  very  desirable  item  has  been 
already  begun  by  one  of  our  most  capable  local 
historians." 


"The  Aberdeen  Book-Lover-" 

Messrs    D.    Wyllie    and    Son,  publishers, 

stationers,  etc.,  247  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 
have  adopted  en  excellent  method  of  develop- 
ing their  business  by  the  issuing  of  a  serial, 
entitled  "  The  Aberdeen  Book-Lover."  The 
first  number  contains  much  descriptive  informa- 
tion regarding  local  and  Scottish  works,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication.  Other 
features  are  "  Aberdeen  Booksellers  of  By- 
gone Days — No.  1. — George  Middleton,"  con- 
tributed by  Mr  William  Keith  Leask,  and  a 
copy  of  the  original  advertisement  of  Mr  David 
Wyllie  dated  9th  November,  1814.  The  whole 
get-up  of  this  work  reflects  credit  on  the  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  the  printers,  Messrs  William 
Smith  and  Sons,  The  Bon-Accord  Press. 

Tho  Rickart  MSS. 

Income — (Continued). 
Agust  1703. 

4  dito. — Recived  from  Androu  Young  one  pund 
ten  shilling  Scots,  qch.  comnleits  his  houso 
meall  from  Witsonday  1702  to  Wit. 
1702  [?]   £1  10  0 

9  dito. — Recived  from  Marsito  Drummond  ten 
pumds  Scots  in  pairt  of  payment  of  fourteino 
pounds  Scots  she  rests  me  for  three  yeirs  few 
from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit,  1703  £10   0  0 

11  dito. — Recived  from  George  Taylior  thirtio 
five  pounds  Scots,  for  his  half  yeirs  meall 
from  Meitimis  1702  to  Wit.  saventeine  hun- 
dered  and  three  yeirs  £35   0  0 

21  dito. — Recived  from  Robert  Aickman  tuentie 
pound  Scots  moy.  in  pairt  of  his  house  meall 
from  Wit.  1702  to  Wit.  1703  £20   0  0 

21  dito. — Recived  from  John  Cock  eyht  pounds 
Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  tuo  high 
chamber  pocessed  be  him  from  Mertimis  1702 
to  Wit  1703  :..£8   0  0 

27  dito. — Recived  from  James  Thomson,  gaird- 
ncr,  eleaven  merles  Scotts  in  pairt  of  payt. 
of  liis  deutio  for  my  land  he  posscsscth  in  tho 
Sandielands     from      Wit.      1701     to  Wit. 

1702   £7   6  8 

27  dito. — Recived  from  Rober  Bruice  (ll  in 
Bridge  alehouse  tuentie  four  pounds  Scots  for 
tho  huso  under  my  chamber  from  Wit.  1701 
to  Wit.  1702  £24   0  0 

28  dito. — For  seaven  pound  of  corke  sold  t'"> 
John  Somervaill  at*6s  p.  pound  £2    2  0 

September  1703. 

2  dito. — Recived  from  David  YooH  tuentie  four 
libs  Scots  for  the  meall  of  my  house  under 
my    chamber     from     Wit.     1702     to  Wit. 

1703  £24   0  0 


(1)  Itobort  Hruoe.  in  HrUlge  A1<-1u>um\  K  ntorr,  w .  s 

for  long  a  btoMAie  of  bho  Burgh  ot  Kintoro.  Ho  woa 
n  Conmussioaicr  for  taking  up  tho  polish  poll  in 
1696< 
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7  dito. — Recived  from  Margit  Drummond  four 
pounds  Scots,  qch.  comipleits  her  few  of  her 
house  from  Wit.  1700  to  Wit.  1703  and  pre- 
coddinga   £4   0  0 

11  dito.— Recived  from  John  Duthie  four  punds 
six  shillings  Scots  to  ©omploit  the  meall  of 
his  laigh  house  in  the  Shiprau  from  Wit. 
1702  to  Wit.  1703  £4   6  0 

17  dito. — Recived  from  Thomas  Gordon,  Lee- 
mors  unckle,  2  libs  S^s,  qch.  ho  owed 
mo   £2   3  6 

17  dito. — Recived  from  my  broyr.  feftio  merles 
for  our  mothers  house  meall  in  the  Castle- 
gate  from  Wit.  1702  to  Wit.  1703  £33   6  8 

17  dito.— Recived  from  James  Thomson,  gaird- 
nor,  six  libs  Scots,  qch.  vvt.  7§s  libs  I  gott 
tho  27  Agust  last  oomplcits  his  tuentie  merks 
for  crope  1701  ,  £6   0  0 

25  dito. — Rocivod  from  Wm.  and  Goome  Heti- 
derwicks  nynteine  pounds  13^s,  qch.  wt.  scaven 
libs  they  payt  to  taxationc  compleits  there 
deutio  for  crope  soaventcine  hundcred  and 
one  yeirs   £19  13  4 

October  1703. 

9  dito. — Recived  from  Alex.  Davidson  and  Wm. 
Ross,  guirdncrs,  Abd.,  fourtic  merks  Scots  ill 
pairt  of  (payment  of  tho  douitic  for  cropi 

1702   £26  13  *i 

12  dito. — Recived  from  John  Ritchie,  mettster, 
tuentio  merles  Scots  in  pairt  of  payment  of 
83  merks  ho  rests  mo  p.  (bond  for  house 
moall)   £13   6  8 

16  dito. — Recived  from  ELspet  Re  id  tuo  pounds 
Scots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  six  libs  4s  she  rests 
mo  for  house  moall   £2   0  0 

16  dito. — Recived  from  Alex.  Donaldson  tuelvc 
punds  Scots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his  house 
meall  from  Wit.  1701  to  Wit.  1702;  wt.  eeaver. 
pounds  one  shilling  nync  d  I  have  aloucd 
him    for    cost    ale    for    seasono    1702  and 

1703   £12   0  0 

22  dito. — From  Elsgpit  Read  one  pound  7s  4d  in 

pairt  of  payt.  of  the  forsd.  6  1-5  lib  sho  rests 
me  for  house  meall  ,  £1    7  4 

25  dito. — Recived  from  James  Silver  five  merks 
and  ano  half  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his  meall 
from  Wit.  1702  to  Wit.  1703  £3  13  4 

29  dito. — Recived  from  William  Watson,  hors- 
hayrer  in  Abd.,  seaven  punds  Soots  qch.  I 
lent  him  in  May  1699,  and  queittod  him  tuo 
bolls  and  ane  half  of  bear  qch.  he  was  resting 
mo  for  crope  1699  for  ten  pounds,  because  ho 
had  ano  ill  oropo,  alt  ho  ho  was  deu  for  10 
libs  for  tho  boll  thereof  £17    0  0 

November  1703. 

1  dito. — Rocivod  from  Wm.  Gairden,  cyht  libs 
qch.  he  owed  mo  for  a  boll  of  bear  about  tuo 
yeirs  ago,  wt.  3s  of  oxponces  (too  little)  p. 
decroit   £8   3  0 

3  dito. — Recived  from  Androu  Young  pix  punds 
in  pairt  of  (payt.  of  oyhtcino  libs  Scobs  ho 
rests  mo  for  houso  meall  precoiding  Wit. 
1703,  pr.  docroit   £6    0  0 


20  dito.— Recived  from  Alex.  Davidson  and  Wm. 
Ross  fourtio  merks  .Scots,  in  pairt  of  payt.  of 
there  deutie  for  crope  1703   £26  13  4 

2  dito. — Recived  from  Patrick  Cruickshank, 
merchant,  Abd.,  fyfteine  pounds  14s  6d  for 
his  possession  of  some  weast  houses  to  hold 
apeles  and  onions  in  anno  17C0   £15  14  6 

26  dito. — Recived  from  Janet  Taylior  six 
[pounds]  six  shil.  8d  in  pairt  pavt.  of  her 
houso  moall  from  Wit.  1703  to  Mert. 
1703   >  £6    6  8 

December  1703. 

3  dito.— Rocivod  from  Mr  Alex.  Gollie,  person 
of  Fordaysc,  eighteino  Jibs  6§s  for  half  a  year 
(5»  rent  of  a  thousand  merks  I  lent  him  ab 
Wit.  last  (and  gott  70Q  merles  of  tho  sd.  1000 
merks  at  this  term  and  his  bond  for  the  oyr. 
300  merks  ,  £18   6  8 

10  dito. — Recived  from  Wm.  Lindsay  sixtcino 
mercies  for  a  yeirs  meall  of  tho  laigh  chamber 
in  tho  Castlogato  within  the  close  from  Wit. 

1702  to  Wit.  1703   £10  13  4 

Recived  from  my  broyr.  three  hundcred  ano 
fiftie  merks  Scots  with  half  a  yeirs  rent  thereof 
from  Wit.  1703  to  Mertimis  1703;  the  moy. 
is  tho  baJlance  of  my  accounts  of  taxationc 
and  mantinanco  of  my  broyr.  houso  in  Abd., 
qch.  I  had  in  posses.sione  for  my  alcmem 
dourcing  my  mothers  lyfetime,  after  I  had 
aloud  my  broyr.  for  my  board  so  long  as  I 
stayed  in  his  faimlie,  and  all  oyr.  accounts 
relateing  to  my  portione  from  my  father 
cleared  £239  15  0 

13  dito. — Rocivod  from  John  Morob  five  l"0 
Soots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  his  house, 
viz.  from  Wit.  1703  to  Mert.  1703  £5   0  0 

15  dito. — Recived  from  James  Thomson  five 
merles  ono  shil.  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  there 
deutio  for  crope  1702  yeirs  £3    7  8 

It. — Ho  aladgos  ho  gave  me  5  mcrcks  the  be- 
ginning of  November  last  £3    6  8 

31  dito. — Recived  from  Androu  Thomson  fivo 
merks  upon  Alex.  Donaldson's  account  mett- 
ster, for  qch.  I  shall  hold  compt  to 
him   £3   6  8 

It. — I  recived  eyhteino  pound  6s  8d  from  John 
Sandielands  for  half  a  yeirs  @  rent  of  a 
thousand  merles  from  Wit.  1703  to  Mert.  1703. 
at  qch.  term  of  Mertimis  I  transacted  and 
gott  Udnys  bond  for  his  £18    6  S 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


960.  William  Gounod,  the  "  Pokt  of 
Naiun"  (1795-1864).— James  Gordon,  a  D 
dentist,  who  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
monograph  by  Mr  Gordon  R.  SluAch  in  tho 
Odohtolcigioal  s(vt ion  of  (ho  "  Proooodinge  of 
tho  Royal  Society  of  Modioino "  [vol.  vi.,  pp. 
88-96),  was  the  "  soo  of  William  Gordon,  known 
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in  his  timo  as  the  1  Poet  of  Nairn/  who  in  turn 
was  the  son  of  .another  Gordon,  a  Forres  man, 
of  similar  talent."  What  is  known  of  these 
men? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

961.  Fkaser  Family  of  Fkendkaught.— Brief 
particulars  regarding  this  old  family  will  oblige. 

G. 


Hnswers. 


946.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson.— In  reply  to  Alba 
I  have  pleasure  in  supplying  the  following  bio- 
graphical notes.  Almost  forty  years  ago,  re- 
ferring to  the  above  author,  the  late  Dr  Andrew 
Somerville,  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  told  mo  that  ho 
bad  known  him  ae  a  student,  but  that  having 
suffered  greatly  in  youth  from  indigestion  and 
nervous  prostration,  accompanied  with,  other 
painful  symptoms,  he  had  been  prevented  from 
carrying  through  the  missionary  career  to 
Which  ho  was  looking  forward.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  that  statement  I  find  that  in  Mackel- 
vie's  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  U.P.  Church, 
a  John  Wilson  from  Rogent  Street  Secession 
Church.  Glasgow,  studied  at  the  Secession  Hall, 
under  Dr  Dick,  and  of  this  young  man  Ave  are 
informed  that  ho  was  educated  by  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  but  Avae  prevented  by  tho 
state  of  hie  health  from  going  abroad ;  and 
that  further  ho  subsequently  became  minister 
to  an  Independent  Church  in  Montrose.  Most 
probably  the  church  referred  to  was  tho  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Baltic  Street.  I  infer 
this  from  tho  fact  that  in  Mitchell's  History  of 
Montrose  it  is  affirmed  that  after  tho  death  of 
tho  Rev..  George  Cowie  of  1829,  the  pulpit  of 
Baltic  Street  Church  was  fdled  successively  by 
"a  number  of  ministers,  who  stayed  only  a 
ehorb  time."  Mr  Wilson,  I  tako  it,  was  one 
of  these  temporary  pastors,  probably  the  first 
of  them,  as  I  find  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  that  a  John  Wilson,  of  Mon- 
trose, is  credited  thcro  with  a  theological 
treatise  published  in  1829,  and  entitled  "  A 
Dissertation  on  tho  origin,  nature,  functions, 
and  order  of  tho  priesthood  of  Christ."  When 
Mr  Wilson  ceased  to  bo  minister  in  Montrose, 
and  why,  and  at  what  date,  ho  forsook  the  life 
of  a  clergyman  for  that  of  a  literary 
hack  writer,  I  know  not.  From 
bibliographic  evidence,  however,  I  conclude  that 
it  was  probably  a  few  years  later  than  tho 
period  during  which  his  Montroso  pastorate 
lasted,  that  ho  came  into  tho  employment  of 
tho  publisher,  Archibald  Fullarton.  Tho 
earliest  date  of  a  bibliographic  sort  which  I 
find  for  him  is  1844,  and  is  as  follows:  — 
Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  being  Locturos  on 
tho  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  New 
Edition  with  notes  by  tho  Rov.  J.  M.  Witaon, 


Glasgow,  1844.  2  Vols.  From  that  notice,  1 
infer,  that  for  some  reason,  Mr  Wilson  had 
in  tho  interval  adopted  the  intermediate  name 
of  Marius,  which  he  thenceforward  invariably 
inserts  after  his  Christian  name  John  and  be- 
foro  his  surname  Wilson.  In  aodition  to  the 
volume  here  nameu^  the  following  works  by 
Rev.  John  M.  Wilson  have  como  -under  my 
notice :  — 

I.  Rural  Cyclopaedia:  or  a  General  Diction- 
ary of  Agriculture.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  M. 
Wilson— 4  vols.,  1847-51. 

II.  The  Potato,  1850.    Taken  from  No.  I. 

III.  Tho  Farmer's  Dictionary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Edited  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851-2 — 2  vols.  Another  edition  also  in 
2  vols.,  Edinbuirgh,  1855. 

IV.  The  Divine  Architect:  or  The  Wonders 
of  Croaton — London,  1853. 

V.  The  African  Continent  by  Hugh  Murray. 
With  an  account  of  recent  exploring  expedi- 
tions in  the  African  Continent  by  tho  Rev. 
John  M.  Wilson. 

VI.  The  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  by  Rev.  J. 
JM.  Wilson — 1854-7,  2  vols,  (unnoticed  in  most 
bibliographies). 

VH.  Landscapes  of  interesting  localities  men- 
tioned in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  historical 
and  descriptive  narratives  by  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Wilson,  Edinburgh — 2  parts,  1355. 

VIII.  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky:  or  The  Hand  of 
God  in  the  Works  of  Nature — London,  1859. 

IX.  Nelson's  Handbook  to  Scotland  for 
Tourists.    Edited  by  John  M.  Wilson,  1860. 

X.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Geography, 
Biography,  Natural  History,  and  General 
Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  and  tho  Rev.  John  M. 
Wilson,  Congregational  Church,  London. 
Fullarton.  [Reviewed  in  the  Bookseller]  1865. 
Cther  editions,  1866  and  1873. 

XL  Tho  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  England  and 
Wales.    Edinburgh,  1869,  2  vols. 

XII.  Descriptive  View  and  Gazetteer  of  Ire- 
land (N.D.),  2  vols.  In  conjunction  with  John 
Parker  Lawson. 

XIII.  Memoir  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.    London  (N.D.),  2  vols. 

XIV.  Nature,  Man,  and  God.  By  Rev.  John 
M.  Wilson,  London,  1885.  Said  to  bo  an 
"  orthodox  "  publication. 

These  ore  all  tho  productions  which  I  have 
personally  seen  attributed  to  this  industrious 
and  voluminous  compiler;  but  possibly  there 
may  have  been  others  that  have  escaped  my 
notice.  At  the  time  of  his  death  1  jolted  down 
the  following  note— Tho  Rev.  John  M.  W 
a  contributor  to  the  Christian  Leader  [which  I 
may  remark  was  an  excellent  weekly  journal, 
edited  by  a  Rev.  Mr  Wylio]  died  2nd  May. 
1885,  Oged  80.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
UKO  Carlylo  and  other  famous  dyspeptics,  John 
Marine  Wilson,  outlived  most  of  MB  CO! 
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poraries,  who  in  early  youth  looked  down  on 
him  as  comparatively  a  weak  and  failing  crea- 
ture. I  have  a,  glimmering  recollection  that  Dr 
Somervillo  also  told  me  that  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  probably  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
kenzie Wilson,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
tho  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hexham 
in  1856 ;  but  I  cannot  bo  sure  of  this.  I  trust 
I  have  satisfied  Alba  that  this  not  undistinguished 
member  of  tho  great  Wilson  Clan,  has  not  been 
wholly  forgotten ;  and  it  may  interest  that 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  Scot,  whom,  across  the 
continents  and  oce-ans  that  6trctch  between  mo 
and  hi.s  homo  by  Australasian  seas,  I  hail  as  a 
flcindrod  spirit,  that  I  have  personally  compiled 
a  Catalogue  Raisonnec  and  .brief  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  all  persons  bearing  that  illustrious 
name,  who  have  become  known  to  their  fellows 


either  for  their  virtues  or  vices.  The  list  in- 
cludes Wilsons  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  great  and 
small,  bad  and  good.  It  fills  three  volumes, 
and  contains  about  1600  names.  It  briefly 
sketches  the  lives  not  merely  of  tho  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  literary  celebrities  that  have 
brought  distinction  to  the  name  of  Wilson,  but 
desoribes  also  the  careers  of  all  the  villains  and 
blackguards  who  have  disgraced  that  name,  .is 
well  as  of  a  multitude  of  ccoentrics  and  oddities, 
and  nondescript  notabilities,  whoso  peculiari- 
ties have  added  piquancy  and  fun  to  the  record 
of  the  doings  of  the  widespread  Wilson  Clan. 
Dollar.  W.  B.  R.  W. 

959.  Buoiianness  Lighthouse.— This  light- 
house was  first  lighted  on  let  May,  1827. 

G.  C. 
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Aberdeenshire  Elections. 


Mr  William  M'Combie  of  Tillyfour, 

There  aro  a  number  of  surprising  blunders  in 
tho  recently -published  work  of  Dr  Farqubaireon 
of  rinzca.ii,  r'  Tho  House  of  Commons  froan 
Within  "—some  of  them.  strange  to  say,  with 
regard  to  patent  facts  respecting  the  Parlia- 
mentory  representation  of  Aberdeenshire ; 
ibl'undciis  which  could  have  'been  avoided  by 
tho  very  slightest  investigation.  It  is  not  tho 
case  for  instance,  that  Sir  James  E'lphinstono 
"  was  in  possession  of  the  seat,  and  holding  it, 
as  ho  thought,  'by  a  sort  of  patent  right,  his 
fury  was  groat,  and  was  expressed  in  forcible 
quarter-deck  language,  when  its  stability  was 
(assailed  by  a  juvenile  champion  of  Liberalism." 
The  famous  Aberdeenshire  election  of  18b'( 
thus  referred  to  was  occasioned  by  the  resigna 
tion  of  iMr  William  Leslie  of  Warthill,  an(. 
Sir  James  Elphinstone  of  Loigie-Elphinstonu 
simply  became  the  Conservative  candidate,  just 
as  Mr  William  Dingwall  Fordyce  of  Bruoklay 
was  the  "champion  of  Liberalism."  Nor  is 
it  tho  case  that  "young  Dingwall  Fordyce," 
who  won  the  election,  "  represented  the  entire 
county  with  ability  and  success  'until  his  sadiy 
premature  death,  when  it  was  divided,  and 
M'Combie,  the  greatest  cattle  breeder  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  sturdy  &eot  of  muiah  individualism 
and  integrity,  came  out  as  a  candidate."  Tho 
county  w.as  divided  in  1858.  Mr  Dingwall 
Fordyce  was  returned  unopposed  for  Kast 
Aberdeenshire,  and  continued  its  representative 
till  ho  died  in  November  1875..  Mr  William 
M'Oombio  of  Tilly  four  was  returned  unopposed 
for  West  Aberdeenshire;  stood  again  at  the 
general  election  of  18/ 4-,  when  he  defeated  -Mr 
Edward  Boss ;  and  retired  from  Parliament  in 
May  1876,  being  succeeded  by  Lord 
Douglas  Gordon  (brother  of  tho  present 
Marquis  of  Huntly),  who  defeated  Colonel 
limes  of  Learncy.  But  tho  strangest  blunder  of 
all  is  Dr  Farquharson's  statement  that  "  In 
1902  I  nearly  had  a  'debacle,'  and  you  might 
have  knocked  mo  down  with  a  feather,  or  even 
a  lighter  weapon,  when,  after  a  hard  battle 
in  which  I  thought  everything  was  going  right, 
but  those  behind  the  scenes  thought  differently, 
some  one  burst  into  my  agent's  room  and  said 
'  You  are  in  by  80'."  This  sensational  incident 
actually  occurred  at  the  general  election  in 
1892,  the  candidate  who  inflicted  such  a  "swing- 
ing blow"  at  the  doctor's  preceding  majority  of 
2197  being  Sir  Arthur  Grant  of  Monymusk. 

Somo  other  features  of  past  Aberdeenshire 
elections  may  bo  told  in  Dr  Farquharson's  own 
words  (allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for 


tho  ex-member's  political  predilections  and  anti- 
pathies)— 

"  Humour  will  have  it  that  M'Conibic  first 
stood  as  a  Tory,  luul  canvassed  tho  farmers 
in  that  interest,  and  hod  their  pledges  safely 
recorded  in  a  1  leathern  bookie.'  But  the  hign 
and  mighty  lairds  kicked  so  sharply  at  such 
a  lowering  of  their  social  tone  that  M'Oombio 
promptly  changed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
carried  his  pledges  with  him.  And  in  these 
days  it  apparently  mattered  little  to  the  farmers 
to  which  camp  ho  belonged  as  long  as  he  was 
ono  of  their  own  class,  and  prepared  with  first- 
hand knowledge  to  represent  them.  But  now 
the  Liberals  made  their  protest  tit  the  degra- 
dation, as  they  considered  it,  of  having  a  rent- 
payer  instead  of  a  rent-receiver  as  their  mouth- 
piece, and  they  came  to  my  father  to  ask  liim 
to  stand.  I  remember  in  my  half-fledged  way 
sympathising  with  the  strikers,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  persuade  him  to 
take  action,  but  ho  was  far 
too  good  a  Liberal  for  that,  and  flatly  refused, 
and  M'Combie,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
his,  and  respected  him  as  what  he  called  a 
'just  landlord,'  walked  in,  I  think,  unopposed. 

"But  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  Ho 
never  took  kindly  to  tho  life,  and  his  pro- 
fessional interests  suffered  so  much  neglect 
that  if  ho  did  not  becomo  bankrupt,  he  oamo 
very  near  it,  and  ho  was  nothing  like  tho 
power  in  the  House  that  he  expected,  for  his 
somewhat  uncouth  talk  did  not  oatch  on,  and 
when,  for  '  greater  accuracy,'  to  paraphrase 
tho  Speaker's  statement  on  reading  tho  Queen's 
Speech  to  tho  House,  ho  had  provided  himself 
with  a  copy  of  his  own,  which  ho  read  from  tho 
quiet  security  of  his  hat,  ho  rather  resented 
being  told  this  was  a  broach  of  order.  But  his 
defence  was  a  perfectly  good  one.  '  There's  a 
hantlo  o'  them  read  their  speeches,'  he  replied — 
and  ho  might,  when  seeing  Cabinet  Ministers 
calmly  turning  over  tho  leaves  of  their  written 
discourses  from  tho  front  bench,  have  repeated 
tho  well-known  saying,  '  What  in  the  captain's 
only  a  choleric  word,  in  the  soldier's  sheer 
blasphemy  ' — and  so  he  accepted  the  Ohiltern 
Hundreds,  and  St  Stephen's  knew  him  no 
more. 

"  Then  a  successor  had  to  be  appointed,  and 
on  tho  announcement  being  made,  I  rushed  off 
to  Aberdeen,  and  told  the  Liberal  Association 
that  it  v/as  not  my  intention  to  press  my  claims 
against  those  of  Lord  Douglas  Cordon,  who  had 
been  selected  as  candidate.  To  pay  off  an  old 
score  against  the  Tory  wire-pullers  who  had  run 
Edward  Ross,  tho  groat  rifle-shot  but  perfectly 
immature  politician,  against  him.  a  factious 
fight  which  cost  him  £600,  M'Oombio  took  the 
field  with  energy,  went  everywhere  with  tho 
candidate,  occupied  the  chair  at  every  mooting, 
spoke,  canvassed,  and  at  last  shoved  him  in 
well  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  beating  a  man  in 
every  way  [pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  Ool,  [nncs  of  Learncy, 
now  tho  acknowledged  'grand  old  man  '  of 
Dceslde,  who,  from  his  long  experience,  ability, 
integrity,  Olid  knowledge  of  agricultural 
matters,  would  have  been  a  useful  adviser  to 
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any  Government.  After  this  little  enterprise, 
.  .  .  .  M'Combio  received  or  was  going 
to  receivo  a  testimonial,  but  when  he  hoard 
that  it  was  going  to  take  the  shape  of  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  or  some  such  kind  of  material 
aspect,  he  hinted  that  he  would  rather  have  it 
in  money,  and  a  good  round  sum  was  handed 
to  him — more  fortunate  than  another  man 
whoso  portrait  was  naintcd  and  presented,  and 
who  was  then  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
considerable  deficiency  that  remained  after  the 
accounts  were  made  up." 

"  Rumour,"  by  the  way,  had  other  versions 
than  the  one  given  above  of  the  reason  why 
Mr  M'Comjbie  "  promptly  changed  over  to  the 


paragraph  appeared  painting  broadly  the 
manner  of  the  very-much-at  home  country 
candidate  as  he  approached  and  'booked'  the 
electors  at  kirk  and  market.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth  and  humour  in  the  caustic  draw- 
ings perhaps,  but  all  was  in  its  unwonted  way 
fair  and  above-board. ,  It  was  our  worthy, 
weighty  aspiring  friend's  style  of  utterance  and 
habit  of  button-holing  on  his  electioneering  ex- 
peditions that  created  curiosity  and  doubts  as 
to  his  Parliamentary  fitness.  But  undauntedly 
Til'lyfour  held  on  his  way  and  prospered.    .  . 

"  There  was  also  flying  about  some  amusing 
but  quite  innocent  election  literature.  The 
best  of  it  took  what  may    be    called  Biblical 


other  side"  ;  but  at  this  distant  date  they  may 
bo  allowed  to  lie.  More  interesting  is  the 
pketch  of  his  candidature  given  by  Mr  William 
Carnie  in  his  "Reporting  Reminiscences" — 

"Under  the  new  Reform  Bill  a  second 
member  was  assigned  to  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  truth  of  the  gossip  which  had  been  going 
was  roaJisod — Mr  William  M'Combio,  the  dis- 
tinguished farmer  <>f  Til'lyfour,  intimated  by 
published  address  his  intention  of  standing  for 
tho  seat,  lie  went  to  work  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  AThatovor  he  put  hie  hand  to  when  in 
earnest.     Letter    after    letter,    paragraph  on 


form — tho  apocrypha!  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
being  laid  under  'contribution  thus.  The 
cneinv  said — 

cc  '  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  hoMcth  tho 
plough,  and  that  gloricth  in  tho  goad;  that 
driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labours, 
and  whoso  talk  La  of  bullocks? 

"  '  lie  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and 
is  diligent  to  give  the  Icinc  fodder. 

"  '  llo  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  public 
council,  nor  sit  high  in  tho  congregation.1 

"This  the  tillers  of  the  soil  patly  answered 

from  Proverbs  xxii.  29 — 
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"  '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
ho  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men.' 

"Adding,  with  emphasis,  from  Deut.  xxviii. 
7— 

"  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle.  The 
Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up 
against  thee  to  be  smitten  beforo  thy  face ; 
they  shall  como  out  against  thee  one  way  and 
fleo  before  thee  seven  ways.'  "  , 

Another  comical  incident  of  the  election  was 
the  appearance  on  the  field  as  a  rival  candi- 
date— for  a  time  at  least — of  Mr  James  Clark, 
bookseller  at  the  top  of  Broad  Street,  and  also 
proprietor  of  Louisville.  He  was  "something 
of  a  character,"  as  Mr  Cairn ie  puts_it,  and  he 
professed  to  como  forward  as  a  sort  of  "  Hob- 
son's  choice"  to  the  electors,  issuing  a 
rambling  address.  His  candidature  was  not 
taken  seriously — nothing  that  "  Jamie  "  Clark 
attempted  in  a  public  way  was  ever  so  re- 
garded— and  ho  withdrew  long  before  the  elec- 
tion day.  Mir  Henry  B.  Pont,  the  scene- 
painter  at  the  old  theatre  in  Marischal  Street, 
drew  a  cartoon  representing  "  Tilly  four  "  (as  a 
bull)  and  "  Louisville "  (as  a  sheep)  fighting 
for  the  seat ;  and  the  present  writer  happens 
to  have  retained  one  of  the  n:iOtc£'rarhs  of 
the  cartoon  which  were  for  •sale  at  the  tixe, 
and  is  reproduced  on  page  125. 

The  little  dog  depicted  was  meant  for  "  Louis- 
ville's" most  faithful  attendant,  master  and 
dog  being  both  familiar  to  the  rpublic.  Mr 
M'Combie's  election  was  the  next  to  the  last 
return  made  by  public  nomination  at  a  hustings 
erected  in  Castle  Street,  in  front  of  the 
Athcnamm  Buildings,  this  form  cf  nomination 
being  abolished  by  the  Ballot  Act  passed  a  few 
years  later. 

Dr  Farquharson  succeeded  Lord  Douglas  Gor- 
don as  M.P.  for  West  Aberdeenshire,  being  re- 
turned at  the  General  Election  of  1880,  defeat- 
ing Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar  (after- 
wards Lord  Sempill),  and  he  narrates  that  soon 
after  his  election  he  was  presented  to  the  late 
King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  at  a  ball  at  Lord 
Huntly's,  and)  this  was  tho  first  remark  of  II is 
Royal  Highness — "  I  hope  you  will  make  a 
better  member  than  Briggs  did"  ("  Briggs,"  it 
seems,  was  a  nickname  of  Lord  Doutglas). 

Q. 


Were  Burns's  Ancestors  Jacobites? 

Tho  "Notes  and  Queries"  section,  I  take  it, 
is  not  dcsigncel  for  controversy— certainly  not 
for  controversy  conducted  in  an  acrimonious 
vein:  and  on  many  of  tho  topics  dealt  with 
•there  must  necessarily  be  dubiety  of  judgment, 
'and  divergence  of  opinion  as  well.  In  discuss- 
ing the  alleged  Jacob  it  ism  of  Burns's  ancestors, 
I  dealt  with  such  materia.]  as  was  at  my  dis- 
posal -fairly  and  impartially,  I  had  hoped  ;  and 
I  demur  altogether  to  the  ridiculous  ohargo 


that  I  am  a  renegade  Scot  because,  unlike  Mr 
Walker,  I  have  not  consulted  the  forfeited 
estate  papers  in  the  Register  House.  But, 
really,  the  fact  that  Alexander  Keith,  the  father 
of  Burns's  grandmother,  was  granted  a  five 
years'  tack  of  his  holding  at  Criggie  by  tho 
Countess  Marischal  eloes  not  take  us  very  far. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  theory  that  some  of  tho 
Keiths  of  Criggie  might  have  joined— volun- 
tarily or  compulsorily— the  contingent  for  tho 
Jacobite  army  raised  by  tho  Earl  Marischal  on 
the  Dunnottar  estates  was  a  little  more  tenable 
than  other  theories  about  the  active  participa- 
tion of  Burns's  ancestors  in  tho  '15.  All  that 
Mr  Walker  can  say  is  that  "  We  may  take  it 
as  almost  certain  that  some  near  relative  of 
Alexaneler  Keith  was  actually  marching  under 
the  banner  of  Earls  Marischal  when  the  tack 
was  granted."  "Almost  certain"  is  not  the 
language  of  assured  confidence,  and  a  jaunty 
assumption  docs  not  become  a  demonstrated 
fact.  Besides,  a  near  relative  of  Alexander 
Keith  would  not  necessarily  be  an  ances- 
tor of  Burns.  Moreover,  the  five  years' 
tack  <  to  Alexander  Keith  does  not  sub- 
stantiate Burns's  assertions  that  his  fore- 
fathers "'shook  hands  with  ruin"  on  account 
of  their  Jacobitism.  that  his  grandfather  -was 
"plundered  and  driven  out  in  the  year  1715." 
and  that  connection  with  the  Ke'ths  Marischal 
"threw  his  father  on  the  world  at  largo. " 

It  is  surely  possible,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
express  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Burns's 
statements  about  his  ancestors— made  70  years 
after  the  events,  as  Mr  Walker  very  properly 
points  out — without  dcelarin/r,  or  even  insinu- 
ating, that  he  was  either  a  liar  or  a  snob;  no 
snobbery  attached  to  Burns's  endeavours  to 
link  his  family  with  the  Jacobite  cause.  Most 
of  Burns's  biographers  treat  these  endeavours, 
as  I  did.  as  "  a  purely  fanciful  conceit."  One 
of  the  latest,  Mr  T.  F.  Hcnelerson.  says  of 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Autobiographical 
Letter  that  "  it  is  certain  that  here,  as  was 
occasionally  his  habit  in  regard  to  personal 
details,  Burns  was  at  least  indulging  in  super- 
latives"; and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  that  con- 
clusion. Referring,  however,  to  the  money 
difficulties  which  compelled  Burns's  grand- 
father to  vacate  both  his  farms,  Mr  Hender- 
son advances  this  theory,  which,  whatever  view 
we  take  of  it,  is  at  least  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration— "There  Ls  no  evidence  that  his 
troubles  were  due  even  to  the  '45:  indeed,  the 
only  possible  rebel  of  the  name  in  the  official 
lists  is  one  David  Bumoss  (possibly  Barnes*)  in 
the  Montrose  district,  residence  and  occupation 
unknown;  but  it  may  bo  that  the  poet  ro- 
p-ardod  his  grandfather's  loss  of  his  situation 
[that  very  doubtful  situation  as  trardener  at 
Invcnu>gic  which  1  formerly  dealt  with!  after 
tho  '15,  coupled  with  the  compulsory  absence 
of  the  Earl  Marischal.  as  the  real  source  of 
the  subsequent  calamities,  and  this,  in  a  s.uisc, 
may  have  'been  true,  thousrh  at  tlws  moo(  tho 
grandfather  represented  only  a  very  mild  typo 
of  the  Jacobite  victim.*' 

Q. 


! 
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Aberdeenshire  Lairds  as  Agricultural 
Improvers. 

In  his  "General  View  of  tho  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economy  of  the  County  of  Aber- 
deen :  with  Observations  on  the  Means  of  its 
Improvement,"  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of 
Anneal  hue  and  Internal  Improvement  in  1794, 
Dr  James  Anderson  romafko  that  everyone 
who  reads  his  'faithful  delineation  of  "  the 
general  practice  of  agriculture  in  Aberdeen- 
shire will  execrate  it."  But  while  that  applies 
to  the  "country  parts  generally,  let  it  not," 
ho  says,  "bo  conceived  that  better  modes  of 
culture  are  not  known  in  it.  This  is  far  from 
being-  the  case.  Every  gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  Aberdeenshire  cultivates  a  farm 
by  means  of  his  own  servants,  and  in  general 
those  farms  are  managed  in  a  neat,  husband- 
like  manner  —  most  of  them  enclosed,  and 
many  of  them  very  highly  improved."  In  tho 
list  of  subscribers  who  took  each  ten  copies 
of  an  essay  setting  forth  ft  "  true  method"  of 
treating  light,  hazely  ground,"  issued  by  "  a 
email  society  of  farmers  in  Buchan  "  so  early 
r.s  1735,  we  find  the  names  of  a  number  of 
proprietors,  as  Lord  Pitsli.tro,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Eraser  of  •Strichon  (one  of  the  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice),  Sir  James  Elph in- 
stone  of  Logie,  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour. 
Alexander  Garden  of  Troup,  James  Gordon  of 
Ellon,  Ernest  Leslie  of  Balquhain,  George 
Skene  of  Skene,  and  William  Urquhart  of 
Mel  dram. 

One  of  the  chief  agricultural  improvers  of 
the  time  was  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Mony- 
musk,  who,  in  addition  to  promoting-  improved 
modes  of  cultivation,  took  the  lead  in  push- 
ing on  the  construction  of  roads.  His  great- 
est achievement,  however.  Was  in  the  planting 
of  forest  trees.  When  the  estate  came  into 
his  hands  there  was  not,  he  Gays,  one  acre  upon 
it  enclosed,  "nor  any  timber  upon  it  but  a 
few  elm,  cycamore,  and  ash,  about  a  small 
k.tchen  garden  adioinintg  to  tho  house,  and 
some  strangling  trees  arf,  some  of  the  farmyards, 
with  a  small  'oopscwood ;  not  enclosed,  and 
dwarfish,  and  browsed  "by  sheen  and  cattle." 
But  bo'foro  he  had  finished  his  life  he  had 
planted  some  fifty  millions  of  young  trees ; 
and  it  was  the  belief  of  Dr  Anderson  that  "  no 
other  man  ever  existed  on  the  Globe  who  had 
planted  so  many  trees."  So  much  for  the 
secondary  maker  of  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cently-wooded estates  in  Aberdeenshire 

Another  famous  planter  of  timber  trees  in 
tho  county  was  James  Earquharson  of  Invcr- 
cauld,  who  during  the  latter  half  of  last  [the 
18thl  century,  is  said  to  have  planted  16,000,000 
firs  and  2,000,000  larches  on  his  properly  at 
Braemar,  through  which  he  constructed  more 
than  twenty  miles  of  roado.  General  Gordon 
of  Eyvie  is  credited  with  having  planted 
3,000,000  trees,  and  justly  proud    the  General 


was  of  his  handiwork.  It  was  of  him  the 
story  was  wont  to  be  told  that,  in  taking  a 
survey  of  his  thriving  saplings  along  with  his 
forester,  he  pulled  up  with  tho  remark — "Well, 
I  should  not  bo  surprised  to  see  some  of  these 
fit  to  bo  tho  mainmast  of  a  throe-decker  sixty 
yea.ro  hence!"  "Aye,  sir."  said  the  matter- 
of-fact  forester,  "  but  I  doot  neither  you  nor  mo 
has  much  chance  o'  soein'  that."  "Ah!"  ex- 
claimed tho  General,  "there's  the  — —  plague 
of  it." 

Dr  Anderson's  igoncral  statement  on  this 
subject,  towards  the  close  of  tho  century,  was 
that  "There  is  scarcely  a  private  gentleman  in 
Aberdeenshire  who  owns  an  estate  of  £500  or 
£600  a  year  who  has  not  planted  many  hun- 
dred thousand  trees  " — a  noteworthy  statement 
certainly.  In  his  interesting  "Memoirs  of  the 
Lifo  and  Works"  of  his  father  [Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, Bart.],  Archdeacon  Sinclair  gives  a 
glimjpse  or  two  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  inter- 
course with  Dr  Johnson,  whose  "sarcasms  upon 
Scotland  had,"  'Sir  John  admitted,  "  Ibeen  as 
useful  as  they  were  severe ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly that  his  sneers  at  the  dearth  of  timber 
had  'been  the  means  of  clothing  the  nakedness 
of  tho  land."  And,  in  closing,  the  Archdeacon 
says — "  I  may  bo  allowed  to  add  ono 
further  anecdoto,  in  which  my  father 
took  great  pleasure."  Dr  Johnson,  descanting 
upon  tho  bleak  and  treeless  aspect  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, remarked  to  a  native  proprietor  that  if 
ho  searched  his  whole  county  he  would  not 
find  a  tree  older  than  tho  Union.  "  At  all 
events, "  replied  the  sturdy  laird,  "  we  have  no 
such  era  in  Scotland  as  the  Conquest!" 

Dr  Anderson  himself  came  from  IIermi6ton. 
in  Midlothian,  to  occupy  the  large  farm  of 
Monkshill,  on  tho  property  of  Mr  Udny  of 
Udny,  under  a  long  lease,  granted  him  for  tho 
express  purpose  of  showing  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  improved  agriculture.  And  Mr  Udny 
must  have  considered  his  purposo  very  well 
served,  for  whilo  Dr  Anderson,  who  married 
Miss  Seton  of  Mounio,  by  whom  ho  had  a 
family  of  thirteen  children,  farmed  considerably 
over  a  thousand  acres,  with  energy  ar,d  skill  on 
advanced  lines,  he  kept  his  poll  going  with 
equal  vigour  in  the  discussion  of  agricultural 
questions  and  tho  denunciation  of  absurd  and 
obsolete  practices.  Mir  Udny.  who  had  been  a 
Commissioner  of  Excise,  was  himself  a  very  en- 
lightened and  enterprising  agricultural  im- 
prover; or,  as  put  by  Mr  Andrew  Wight.  Sur- 
veyor for  the  Commissioners  on  the  Annexed 
Eslates.  he  was  "  long  a  zealous  promoter  of 
husbandry  bv  showing  frequent  examples  to  his 
neighbours  both  of  skill  and  success." 

Mr  Wight's  report  ["Present  State  of  Hus- 
bandry in  Scotland  "],  indeed,  fives  us  very 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  course  of  agricultural  im- 
provement at  about  its  most  interesting  stage. 
His  visit  to  Aberdeenshire  was  made  in  1779 
[?  1778].  Or  tho  county  generally  at  that,  date 
he  says — "This  county  is  populous,  and  is  turn* 
ing  more  so  daily.  .  .  Wages  for  men  ser- 
vants nro  moderate;  for  women  tho\  are  much 
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higher  than  in  tho  Lothians,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  stockings  at  Aberdeen, 
which  has  taught  all  of  them  to  knit;  and  so  in- 
dustrious they  are  that  in  travelling  the  high 
road  they  knit  as  busily  as  at  home.  -  .  The 
horned  cattle,  in  general,  are  of  a  good  kind, 
but  ill-managed.  .  .  .  The  poverty  of  ihe 
pasture  hero  is  the  'bane  of  improvement,  as 
likewise  tho  number  of  cattle  that  are 
kept.  .  .  .  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is 
diminutive,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  custom  is 
to  tether  them ;  and  yet  I  could  observe  no 
grasa  till  I  alighted  and  put  on  my  spectacles  1" 
Other  improving  (proprietors  mentioned  by  Mr 
Wight  are  Mr  Buchan  of  Auchmacoy  and  Miss 
F rater  of  Inveralloohy,  to  whom,  lie  says. 
"  everyone  agrees  to  assign  tho  first  place  for 
knowledge  in  farming,"  -and  from  whom  he 
solicited  a  communication  descriptive  of  her 
methods,  which  he  inserts  in  his  report.  Mr 
Garden  of  Troup,  Mr  Fraser  of  Strichen,  Lord 
Saltoun,  and  others  in  Iluehan,  are  also  com- 
mended for  their  improvements.  Of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Grant's  farm  Mr  Wight — who,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  a  skilled  East  Lothian  farmer 
himself — says,  "  The  culture  of  this  farm  is  equal 
to  any  I  over  saw."  And  of  Mr  Baron  Gordon 
of  Cluny  he  remarks  that,  while  formerly  more 
devoted  to  the  study  of  law  than  husbandry, 
he  "  has  now  become  a  champion  for  the 
latter'";  and  Mr  Burnett  of  Kemnay's  "Her- 
culean labour  of  purging  his  land  of  stones " 
excites  his  admiration. — "  The  Making  of  Aber- 
deenshire," by  William  Alexander. 

James  Cordon  of  Craig. 

Tho  following  curious  passages  appear  in 
"Circuit  Journeys,"  bv  the  late  Lord  Cockburn 
(Edinburgh,  1889)— 

"  Oumpston,  Saturday,  25th  September,  1847. 
— There  being  little  criminal,  and  no  civil  busi- 
ness, the  more  eminent  counsel  were  rarely  seen 
at  Circuits.  But  every  Circuit  town  had  its  own 
great  barrister,  generally  connected  with  it  per- 
sonally. .  .  .  Aberdeen  rung  with  the 
empty  eloquence  of  James  Gordon  of  Craig, 
the  only  Aberdonian  I  ever  knew  at  the  bar 
who  had  not  a  particle  of  granite  in  his  head 
or  his  discourse;  all  sputter,  and  froth,  and 
declamation.  .  .  .  Wordiness  was  the  peculi- 
arity of  all  those  men ;  as  it  over  must  bo  of  tho 
local  class,  which  must  suit  itself  to  the  tasto  of 
tho  local  market,  where  zeal  is  tho  prized  virtue, 
and  loud  loquacity  is  the  clearest  mark  of  zeal." 

"  Perth,  Thursday  night,  22nd  April,  1852.— 
Wo  left  Aberdeen  to-day  at  2.30,  after  two  con- 
temptible and  very  tiresome  days  in  court. 
While  there  I  heard*  of  the  deaths  of  two  locally 
great  men.  Ono  was  James  Gordon  of  Craig, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  already,  the  most 
splutteratkms  of  orators,  but  who  seeded  in  his 
old  ago  into  a  very  kind  and  respectable  country 
gentleman.    .    .  ." 

This  James  Gordon  was  a  son  of  John  Gordon 
of  Craig,  and  was  born  in  1767.  Ho  becamo 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad  vocal  os  (Edin- 


burgh) in  1790,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  pro- 
prietor of  Craig  in  1800.  He  was  Joint  Sheriff 
Clerk  of  Aberdeenshire  with  his  father  from 
1784  to  1800,  and  Sheriff  Clerk  from  1800  till 
his  death  in  1852. 

[Notwithstanding  Lord  Cockburn's  remarks 
Qi3  above,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr  Jajnea 
Gordon  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pleaders 
of  his  time  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  lie -had  a 
keen  tasto  for  arboriculture,  and  used  fre- 
quently to  declare  to  his  forester  while  engaged 
felling'  giant  trees  in  the  Den  of  Craig  that 
his  desire  was  to  be  cut  off  with  similar  suddoif- 
noss.  His  wish  in  this  respect  wais  almost 
completely  igratified.  Ho  was  about  in  his 
wonted  health  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  having  an  engagement  to  dine 
at  Littlewood  in  the  evening  he  retired  to 
dress  for  tho  function.  While  doing  so  he 
was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  which  at  once 
rendered  him  .unconscious,  and  ho  expired 
within  five  hours  thereafter.— Ed.] 

GouII  Family,  Gullen, 

It  may  interest  genealogists  to  know  that 
there  is  an  elaborate  deduction  of  this  family 
in  Dr  Vere  Langford  Oliver's  monumental 
"History  of  Antigua"  i.,  178-9. 

The  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Gael. 

"The  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Gael,"  by  the 
Rev.  Donald  Maclean,  prjblished  by  Messrs 
William  Hodge  and  Company,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1912,  quarto,  viii.,  80  pp.  (2s  6cl  net), 
should  make  a  wide  appeal,  for  there  aro  few 
subjects  on  which  ignorance  is  more  prevalent. 
Many  peotplc  fancy  that  the  Celtic  language  is 
devoid  of  an  authoritative  literature  ;  but  even 
those  who  know  better  find  it  hard  to  lay  their 
hands  on  a  trustworthy  guide  to  Gaelic  prcec 
and  verse.  Mr  Maclean  has  been  before  the 
reading  public  before,  and  is  the  author  of 
"Tho  Highlands  Before  the  Reformation," 
"Duthil':  Past  and  liferent,"  91  Travels  in 
Sunny  Lands,"  and  other  able  works. 

R.  Muimocn-L.vwKANOE. 

The  Rickart  M5S. 

Income— (Continued). 
Jany.  1704. 

8  dito. — Recived  from  Elspit  Roid  tuo  libs. 
16s  8d  to  compleit  her  houso  menll  pr<-ocodin  r 
Wit,  1703,  wt.  4s  of  expencee  £3   0  8 

28  dito.— Recived  from  John  Fodder  BcaVCntic 
five  pounds  Scots,  qch.  with  tuentic  pound* 
T  aloued  him  qch.  I  gott  from  him  in  a  mis 
tack  about  5  or  six  yeire  BgOG,  and  2  libs  Bs 
for  registrations  of  tuo  bonds,  ami  1  LJb  *2s 

of  ane  account  of  maintinanoo  pn >cci<leiticr 
Witsonday  1703  do  pursed  bv  him.  macks  (V 
libs,  for  three  voira  meal]  of  tho  wretteing 
chamber  from  Wit .  17(X1  to  Wit.  1703.  wherooi 
1  have  discharged  him  £75   0  0 
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Fob.  1704. 

2  dito. — Recived  from  Wm,  Lindsay  upon  the 
account  of  Alex.  Collie  of  Pitcapcll  twelve 
pounds  for  thertie  treios  I  sold  in  October 
1700   £12   0  0 

3  dito. — Recived  from  George  and  Wm.  Ilecl- 
derwicks  four  score  nierckfi  Scots  mow  in 
pairfc  of  ipavmcnt  of  there  deuctie  for  crope 
1702  and  crope  1703  yeircs  £53    6  9 

3  dito. — Rocived  from  Androu  Young  six  pounds 
Soots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his  house  moall  from 
Wit.  1702  to  Wit.  1703  £6   0  0 

8  dito. — Recivcd  from  George  Taylior  thertie  fivo 
pounds  Scots  for  ha.lf  si  veils  moall  of  Ins 
house  from  Wd.  1703  to  MeYt.  1703. ..£35    0  0 

10  dito.—  Rocived  from  John  Anderson,  wrcitter, 
upon  Alex.  Mackies  account  eghtcine  pounds 
2^  for  my  live  boocks  T  obtained  decrcit  fcyt. 
him  for  befor  the  Bealie  Court,  wt.  the  ex- 
ponces  in  peisout  thereof  £18   2  0 

11  dito. — Recived  from  Mr  Alex.  F raiser  oi 
Powis  five  Ids.  3s  for  tuo  loni?stons  I  sold  to 
him  ;  and  changed  a  Jacobus  wt.  him  and  gave 
him  16  libs.  4s  yrfor  £5    3  0 

12  dito. — Rocived  from  Alex.  Donaldson  t'uclve 
pounds  tuo  shil.  Scots  in  pairt  of  pavt.  of  his 
liou.se  moall  from  Wit.  1703  to  Wit.  1704.  an. I 
ha.ve  given  him  recto  for  if,  and  for  five  merles 
1  gott  from  Androu  Thomson,  shore  ma  is  tor, 
and  for  one  pound  I  gott  from  John  Smith, 
1-axfisher,  I  set  down  before,  qch.  macics 
16  =  8§  shillings  £12    2  0 

12  dito.— Rocived  from  James  Johnston  tuentie 
pound  Scots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  39i  libs,  he 
rests  mo  pr.  bill  payable  at  Candlmis 
last   £20   0  0 

March  1704. 

16  dito. — Recived  from  Alex.  Donaldson  tuo 
mercies  Scots  wt.  a  bill  on  Daniel'!  Cargill, 
tobaco  spinster,  for  sixtene  mcrcks  in  pairt 
of  his  bygon  moall  when  I  sett  him  John 
Rifchies  house  for  the  insni 
as  relatione   

24  dito. — Rocived  from  James  Johnston  nyn- 
toine  pounds  5s  Scots,  qch.  wt.  tuentie  Jilbs 
I  gott  12  Feb.  la.st  eompleits  his  three  yeirt> 
cellar  moa.ll  of  his  fish  collar  from  Mertimis 
1700  to  Mertimis  1703  £19    5  0 

30  dito.— Rocived  from  Joan  CheFsar,  rolick  of 
James  Thomson,  taylior,  nyne  pounds,  wt. 
sc-aven  libs  2s  sho  rests  me  payable  at  Wit. 
nixt  macks  16  libs.  2>5,  ami  yt.  upon  John 
Ritchie  his  account  qch.  1  shall  hold  conipt. 
to  him  for  £9    0  0 

April  1704. 

25  dito. — Rocived  from  Patrick  Collie  fouiteine 
libs.  S  ols  for  a  veins  moall  of  a  fish  cellar 
from  Mertimis  1702  to  Mertimis  1703  pos- 
sessed be  a  Cobell  of  the  Reach  £14    0  0 


g  year,  pr. 
 £1    6  8 


£1325    8  6 


Ane  account  of  all  the  moey.  I  have  rocived 
on  upon  any  account  since  the  first  day  of  May 
one  thousand  seaven  hundered.  and  four  yeirs, 
as  followeth  :  — 

Tin. — I  had  of  moey.  by  mo  in  cash  upon  the 
first  of  May  only  thertie  seaven  libs.. .£37   0  0 

2  of  May— Recived  from  Marge!  George,  David 
Yoolls  wife,  tuo  Jills.  9^s  in  pairt  of  payt.  it 
seaven  pounds  2.s  renting  me  since  the  30  of 
March  hint  and  payable  the  first  of  May  next 
be  Jean  Oboissar",  rolick  of  Jas.  Thomson, 
taylior   £2    9  6 

8  dito."— Recived  from  Alex.  Ijanglens  wife  six 
14^s.  qch.  1  lent  her  in  March  last  £4    7  0 

18  dito. — Recived  from  David  Yooll  tuelvo 
pounds  Scots  moey.  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of 
hi.s  [house]  from  Wit.  1703  to  Mort.  1703 
yeirs  ...£12  0  0 

28  dito.-Rcoived  from  Provost  Mitchell  (1)  tnolr.i 
pounds  for  a  yoirs  meall  of  the  great  collar 
in  George  Tavliors  close,  from  Wit.  1703  to 
Wit.  1704  £12   0  0 

To  remember  yt.  T  recived  two  hundred  and 
tuo  pounds  Scots  from  my  brother  about  *he 
beginning  of  Mav,  qch.  I  lent  him  in  Feby. 
bust   '  £202   0  0 

i To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


962.  Gordon*  Statues  in  Aberdeen.— Who 
were  the  sculptors  of  the  statues  to  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  in  Castle  Street,  Priest  Charles  Gor- 
don in  front  of  the  Catholic  Schools  in  Consti- 
tution Street,  and  General  Gordon  in  School- 
hill?  1  wa.s  asked  the  question  recently  <  and 
had,  regretfully^  to  plead  ignorance. 

Alba. 

963.  Thomas  Scott.  Surgeon  and  Apothe- 
cary.—The  "  Aberdeen  Journal."  I3lh  Febru- 
ary, 1328.  announces  the  death  of  Thomas  Seott 
at  Kelso,  on  the  28th  ult..  aged  75.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  v.  riter  believes 
Ah-  iScott  to  bo  mi  uncle  of  his  grandmother, 
Christina  Scolf.  daughter  of  Roliert  Sett, 
Peterhead,  and  wife  *>/  Charles  bawranee,  mer- 
chant and  shipowner,  Peterhead.  further 
particulars  are  solicited. 

R.  Mhrdooh-Lawrance. 


(!)  Thornis  Mitchell  of  Thalnatone,  provost  cf  AVer 
d«en,  1698-1700  and  170 2  4. 
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No.  270.— June  20,  1013. 
Shipbuilding  in  Footcicc- 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ABERDEEN  CLIPPERS 
By  way  of  supplement  to  the  article t  on 
"Tho  Aberdeen  Clippers''  reproduced  in  No. 
266— May  23,  wo  extract  tho  following 
from  an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Futtie,  Ta&t 
and  Present,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Com- 
merce of  tho  World,"  by  ex-Lord  Provost 
Mearns,  which,  delivered  in  St  Clement's  Parish 
Church  on  27th  March,  1896,  was  printed  in 
full  in  tho  "Futtie  Kirk  Bazaar  Book"  of  that 
year — 

At  tho  beginning1  of  this  century  (tho  19th), 
when  tho  North  Pier  was  extended,  several 
shrewd  .business  men  arose  in  Futtie  who  were 
destined  to  leave  their  mark  behind.  They 
started  new  industries,  suitable  for  the  sfze  ot 
tho  city  and  .ground,  and,  in  short,  they  wero 
determined  to  make  it  tho  port  of  the  north 
of  .Scotland.  AYhetlur  they  oucceeded  or  not 
is  not  a  matter  for  wo  to  say;  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge.  They  wero  not  all  smoocsstul 
in  making  money,  but  they  certainly  deserve 
a  passing  glance.  I  regret  I  cannot  take  them 
in  their  order  as  1  don't  know  the  dates  they 
commenced;  .but  I  will  begin  with  those  whoso 
names  are  now  .forgotten,  and  go  on  till  wo 
come  to  tho  present  time. 

I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned)  if  I  begin  with  a 
relative  of  my  own.  Although  I  never  saw 
him,  T  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  his  energy 
and  pluck,  and  although  ho  did  not  live  to  an 
old  age,  ho  left  proof  of  his  ability  to  organise. 
WiLliam  Simpson,  along  with  several  others, 
started  tho  firm  which  for  so  long  bore  his 
name  and  -which,  after  many  changes,  now 
stands  as  Hall,  Russell,  and  Co.  ;  of  course,  it 
was  not  a  shipbuilding  firm  then,  but  it  did 
a  groat  deal  of  shipbuilding  work.  They  were, 
in  those  early  days,  blacksmiths,  chain-makers, 
anchor-makers,  moulders,  and  a  great  many 
other  thingo  too  numerous  to  mention.  Simp- 
son also  helped  tiro  starting  of  the  ropewoa'ks, 
tho  block-making  and  pump-making — in  short, 
all  description  of  material  uoedl  by  ships,  lie 
took  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Coasting  trade  to  London ;  also  the  developing 
of  tho  Baltic  trade  in  hemp  and  flax  yarn.  In 
this  he  was  ably  assisted!  hy  the  Messrs  Catto 
and  other  well-known  citizens,  whose  names 
I  cannot  remember1  at  present.  He,  however, 
did  not  live  to  too  any  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour. 

Another  furm  was  started  in  Footdeo,  named 
Vernon,  Bowman,  and  Go.  Their  building 
yard  woo  situated  on  tho  ground  now  occupied 
by  Messrs  John  Riuflt  and1  Son-,  and  from  tluMf 
yard  and  by  their  work  the  first  iron  ship  was 


built,  called  the  "John  Gar  row."  I  regret 
I  cannot  rind  out  her  history,  but  she  wa6  not 
a  success,  and  tho  firm  became  extinct.  Then 
tho  firm  of  John  Duffus  and  Co.  started,  and 
they  built  the  first  steamer,  for  the  London 
trade,  ever  constructed  in  Aberdeen,  called  tin; 
"Queen  of  Scotland."  I  think  this  was  about 
1835.  They  eventually  merged  into  Blaikie 
Brothers,  and  we  know  to  our  deep  regret  that 
they  also  are  defunct.  There  wero  also  ship- 
'budlders  in  thot^o.  days  of  the  names  of  Nicol 
and  Reid  and  Ronald  and  Stephen,  but  they 
came  to  nothing. 

About  this  time  the  vessels  in  Aberdeen  were 
doing  good  work  and  gradually  raising  its  name 
as  a  shipbuilding  port;  and  I  now  come  to  de;d 
with  the  three  names  which  have  distinctly 
marked  out  Futtie  as  a  place  of  historical  in- 
terest in  the  commerce  of  tho  world,  and  I 
will  take  them  in  tho  order  in  which  they 
started. 

Alexander  Hall   and  Co. 

I  cannot  givo  tho  exact  dato  when  tho  firm 
of  Alexander  Hall  and  Co.  started  business  here, 
but  tho  grandfather  of  the  present  generation, 
who  founded  the  firm — Alexander  Hall— joined 
his  father-in-law,  James  Cochar,  in  1790.  This 
Cochar  was  a  shipbuilder  before  that  date,  but 
how  long  1  cannot  tell,  but  1  have  seen  a  re- 
ceipt, dated  1737,  granted  by  him  to  William 
Stephen,  the  ancestor  of  tho  Stephens  of  Dun- 
dee  and  Glasgow,  for  the  sum  of  JU3.  for  teach- 
ing him  the  art  of  ship-draughting.  After- 
wards, on  the  death  of  Cochar,  Hall  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Buchan,  but  the  partnership  not  proving  .satis- 
faetory,  they  dissolved,  and  the  firm  assumed 
its  present  name.  Tho  greatest  feat  of  the  old 
man's  time  was  the  building  of  the  ship 
"Asia"  in  1818,  a  veosel  of  582  tons.  She 
was  tho  largest  ship  of  the  time  ever  built  in 
Aberdeen,  and  people  came  from  town  ami 
country  to  seo  the  launch,  which  went  oif  w  ith 
great  eclat,  a  band  discoursing  music  on 
board. 

On  tho  old  man  giving  up  business,  his  two 
sons,  James  and  William,  took  it  on  about  the 
year  1830,  and  from  thai  date  to  the  present 
the  number  of  vessels  which  have  boon  launched 
from  their  yard  would  make  a  \ery  long  li>t. 
Tho  first  ship,  built  in  1811.  was  a  Glasgow 
Packet  of  82  tons  register;  and  in  1812  the 
Edinburgh  Packet  of  i!6  tons  register,  for  the 
Leith  and  Clyde  Shipping  Company.  Then, 
in  1818,  as  already  mentioned,  there  was  the 
"Asia";  in  1835,  (he  "Cock  o'  the  North*' 
was  built  for  Mcssro  Hogarth  and  Co.;  and  ill 
18313  tho  "Scottish  Jdaid"  was  launched,  the 
precursor  of  those  noble  ships  which  afterward 
raised  tho  name  of  Aberdeen  all  over  the  com- 
mercial world.  This  pioneer  of  the  great 
clippers,  being  an  experimental  vessel,  was  only 
142  tons  register;  'but.  notwithstanding  this,  the 
experiment  being  a  novel  one.  there  were  a 
great  many  o\\  iters  for  her,  and  it.  is 
gratifying  to  think  that  the  names 
are         those         of         men         who  did 
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grand  work  for  our  city.  Amongst  their  num- 
ber I  find  the  names  of  the  late  Provost  Niool, 
the  late  William  Hogarth,  and  the  late  George 
Davidson,  Benjamin  Moir,  Charles  Hrown,  the 
two  .Halls,  James  Murray,  advocate,  Alexander 
Pirie,  Francis  Pirie,  and  Alexander  L'iric, 
jian.,  paper  manufacturers,  and  some  others — 
no  one  taking-  a  large  siharo  in  her. 

In  1342,  the  "  Clenkuiar  "  was  "built— 610  tons 
—  for  a  Liverpool  firm,  timber  being  carted  in 
from  (Jlcntamar,  which  _was  leased  by  Hall  and 
Co.  at  that  time  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  At 
this  time  of  the  world's  history,  when  the  tea 
trade  was  first  thrown  open  in  1842,  the  trade 
with  China  drifted  into  the  hands  of  our  Yan- 
kee friends.  In  the  years  1845-6  the  Yankees 
departed  from  the  old.  frigate-built  ships,  and 
introduced  a  new  form  of  clipper  building,  and 
the  vessels  which  they  despatched  to  China  in 
those  years  could  not  be  approached  by  any- 
thing we  could  pit  against  them,  and  for  t.ho 
first  °few  years  in  the  history  of  the  tea  trade 
the  Americans  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  supply- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world.  But  British 
enterprise  was  not  to  sit  do  win  and  cry  over 
this  state  of  affairs.  Our  shipwrights  had  to 
set  their  brains  in  .motion,  and  as  the  "  Scot- 
tish Maid"  had  proved  a  complete  success,  ii 
was  necessary  that  a  larger  one  on  the  same 
lines  should  be  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  our  Yankee  friends.  The  "  Torrmg- 
ton"  was  built  for  this  purpose  in  1815,  and 
in  the  year  1846  she  was  sent  to  China  to  en- 
gage in  the  coasting  tnade.  Her  voyage  proved 
siuch  a  success  that  other  vessels  of  the  same 
class  followed  soon  after,  For  ten  years,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  still  remained  masters  of 
the  trade,  and  no  ships  afloat  could  touch  the 
'•Challenge,"  the  "Sea  Witeti,"  tlio 
"Oriental,"  and  a  lot  of  others. 

In  1350,  however,  Messrs  Hall  built  the 
"  Stornoway  "  for  the  purpose  of  running 
against  the  Yankees,  and  in  the  great  tea  race 
she  was  most  successful,  beating  vessels  twice 
her  size.  Then  followed  the  "Chrysolite"  and 
the  "Cairngorm,"  a  larger  vessel  than  the 
"  Stornoway,"  which  had  done  such  good  work 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Uobertcson.  A 
print  of  this  vessel  [the  "  Cairngorm  "J  ap- 
peared in  the  "Illustrated  London  News"  of 
5th  March,  1853,  and  I  cannot,  help  repeating 
what  was  then  said  about  her — "This  new 
vessel  is  stated  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
clipper  build  yet  produced  in  Scotland,  and  is 
offered  as  a  match  for  any  American  clipper 
in  the  China  trade.  When  our  Yankee  friends 
built  the  'Oriental,'  the  '  Challenge,'  and  the 
'Sea  Witch,'  they  introduced  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  London  and  China  trade,  and 
for  many  years  kept  that  trade  in  their  own 
hands;  but,  in  order  to  regain  the  trade,  the 
Messrs  Hall  resolved  to  lay  down  a.  clipper  of 
larger  size  and  finer  lines  than  they  had  pre- 
viously built  before,  and  to  construct  her  so 
that  any  purchaser  might  challenge,  on  good 
faith,  the  fastest  of  the  China  fleet,.  She  lias 
been  purchased  by  Jardine,  Mathoson,  and  Co, 
to    bring    home    the  new  season's  teas,  Her 


dimensions  are — Length  of  keel,  185ft.  ;  length 
of  deck,  215ft.;  depth  of  hold,  20ft  ;  breadth, 
362ft.  ;  and  she  measures  1250  [tons]  (old 
measurement)  and  938  [tons]  (new  measure- 
ment). She  has  a  great  rise  of  floor,  hollowed 
in  the  ero.-s  section  from  end  to  end,  and  is 
drawn  out  so  line,  both  fore  and  aft  that  her 
sailing'  qualities  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest 
order."  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
''Cairngorm"  gave  such  satisfaction  that  the 
English  shipowners  took  coinage  once  more, 
and  in  a  few  years,  by  placing 
such  ships  in  the  trade  as  the 
'"Vision,"  the  "  Robin  Hood,"  the  ''Friar 
Tuck,"  the  "Macduff,"  the  "Black  Prince," 
the  "  Ziba,"  the  "  Pegasus."  the  "  Fychow," 
the  "Caliph."  and  the  "Flying  Spur,"  they 
were  enabled  to  drive  the  Yankees  from  the 
field,  and  from  that  time  to  (he  age  of  steam 
the  Aberdeen  clippers  were  the  carriers  for  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  same  firm  built  the  "  Schomberg  ''  in 
1855,  2284  tons-  the  largest  sailing  ship  of  her 
day.  in  1866  the  "  Sobraon,"  2131  tons,  the 
largest  composite  ship  supposed  ever  to  have 
Ibeen  buill  ;  and  in  1869  a  12  gun  corvette  of 
1459  tons  for  the  Japanese  Government,  built 
of  wood,  with  a  belt,  of  armour-plating  on  the 
water-line.  This  vessel  [the  Jo-Sho-Maru]  was 
lying  opposite  Milne  and  Company's  wootlyard 
iit  the  time  il,  took  fire,  and  the  Lite  Mr  James 
Hall  dropped  down  suddenly  with  excitement 
when  he  heard  of  the  fire.  J  lis  brother,  the  late 
William  Hall,  died  in  1887,  in  the  80th  year  :>f 
his  age.  Before  leaving  the  Halls,  let  me  say 
that  at  one  time  they  had  upwards  of  200  ap- 
prentices in  their  employment,  each  of  whom 
was  tutored  at,  an  evening  school,  getting  not 
only  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  "  three  R\s,*' 
but  those  of  them  who  showed  any  signs  of 
ability  receiving  instruction  in  the  an  ol 
drawing  and  modelling. 

J  Dtttiiie,  Sons,  and  Co. 

The  next  I  come  to  deal  with  is  the  firm  of 
Messrs  J.  Duthie,  Sons,  and  Co.  It  is  now  31 
years -since  the  late  Mr  William  Duthie  com- 
menced the  shipbuilding  business.  Besides 
shipbuilding,  he  vvias  a.  large  timber  merchant, 
and  had  several  vessels  in  the  North  American 
trade.  He  had  also  vessels  in  the  guano  trado 
and  in  the  Archangel  hade,  and  was  about  The 
first,  shipowner  to  establish  regular  traders 
between  London  and  Australia.  ITo  took  an 
interest  in  the  poor  of  this  district,  ami, 
although  a  hearty  giver  during  his  life,  he  did 
not.  forget,  them  at  li  s  d<ath.  for.  ac>  l.'ne 
managers  of  Kutlie  Church  are  aware,  lie  left 
JU1000  to  their  Meal  ami  Coal  Fund.  Afl<r 
being  a  short  time  in  business  as  a  shipbuilder, 
he  passed  i t,  over  to  his  two  brothers.  John  ami 
Alexander,  who  carried  it  mi  am!  built  many 
very  hire  vessels,  whose  record  also  did  much 
for  i  he  name  and  lame  of  Fultie. 

Snoh  vesnels  as  the  "  Ballarat  "—  -which  ran 
to  Sydney  in  61  d'a\s  (.me  of  the  quickest  runs 
on     record)  —  the     "Catherine    Adaneon."  the 

"William  Duthie,'1  the  "John  Duthie,*'  the 
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"Ann  Duthic,"  the  " Australia,*'  the  "Abcr- 
goldic,"  the  "Windsor  Castle,"  the  "Peter 
Denny,"  end  the  "  Brilliant,"  have  done  grand 
service,  and  maintained  t-he  honour  of  Aber- 
deen as  a  shipbuilding  port.  The  firm  stiM  con- 
tinue in  the  shipbuilding  and  shipowning  tvahlc, 
the  work  they  put  out  being  of  an  exceptionally 
high  class. 

The  late  Mr  John  Duthie  was  perhaps,  the 
Largest-hearted  man  wc  have  seen  in  Futtie. 
For  many  years  hie  happy,  honest  countenance 
was  a  sight  in  itself  to  see ;  and  tho.se  who 
knew  him  will  never  forget  the  kindly  greet- 
ing which  always  waited  them  if  they  met  him 
in  the  street.  Many  a  poor  creature's  rent  in 
the  district  was  paid  by  him,  and  nobody  was 
the  wiser  cf  it.  He  also  gifted  the  organ  now 
in  use  in  St  Clement's  parish  church. 

Walter  Hood  axd  Co. 

I  come  now  to  the  firm  of  Messrs  Walter 
Hood  and  Co.  I  cannot  toll  you  the  year  in 
which  they  commenced  building,  but  I  can  give 
you  a  list  of  vessels  which  tliey  built,  and  which 
were  the  means  of  raising  the  name  and  fame 
of  Aberdeen  all  over  the  world. 

When  the  Australian  trade  was  first  opened 
up,  the  late  Mr  George  Thompson  of  Pit- 
medden  and  the  late  Provost  Nicol,  men  ever 
ready  to  encourage  trade,  went  in  and  built 
vessels  suitable  for  it.  The  Aberdeen  Clipp;  r 
Line,  or  Messrs  George  Thompson,  Jun.,  and 
Co.,  carried  the  palm  for  many  years;  and  no 
wonder,  when  you  find  such  ships  as  the  follow- 
ing:— In  1846,  the  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Phoenician,  vessels  of  530  tons;  in  1849,  the  John 
Bunyan ;  in  1850,  the  Centurion,  620  tons ;  in 
1352,  the  Walter  Hood,  900  tons;  in  1853,  the 
Maid  of  Judah;  in  1354,  the  Omar  Pasha.  1124 
tons;  in  1S55-6-7,  the  Star  of  Peace  and  Wave 
of  Life;  and  in  1858.  the  Damascus,  followed  by 
the  Moravian,  Strathdon,  Nineveh,  Ethiopian, 
Harlow,  Jerusalem,  Thyatira,  Ascalon,  and 
Thermopylae — the  last-named  ship  being  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  the  world.  Then  the  Cen- 
turion, Patriarch,  Aviemore,  Miltiades,  Salamis, 
Aristides,  Smyrna,  Pericles,  Sophocles,  and 
Orontes — vessels  which,  until  the-  time  of  steam, 
were  the  world's  carriers. 

Can  it  he  said,  then,  that  Futtie  has  not  had 
an  influence  on  our  world's  commerce?  Far  be 
it  from  mo  to  sound  its  praises  in  too  high  a 
strain.  Now  that  its  glory,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  has  almost  departed,  it  cannot 
bo  expected  that,  owing  to  the  distance  we  are 
from  (he  iron  and  coal  fields,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  tis  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  its  ]Kist 
history.  The  star  of  ther-e  old-day  sailing  ships 
has  set — days  when  the  graceful  dipper  was 
one  mass  of  snowy  canvas  from  truck  to  deck, 
tearing  through  the  waves  at  such  a  rate  I  hat 
the  spray  had  barely  time  to  sprinkle  on  her 
as  she  passed.  These  also  were  the  daya  of 
seamanship,  when  these  fine  clippcra  rose  in 
their  pride  and  beauty,  not  only  to  carry  tl»e 
world's  goods,  but — in  their  last  great  effort  — 
to  boat  tlie  giant  steam. 


Pbeskxt-Day  Shipbuilders. 

I  have  mentioned,  then,  a  class  of  vessels, 
than  which  a  finer  never  spread  canvas  on  the 
ocean.  They  were  conceived  in  Futtie,  and  by 
the  brains  of  Futtie.  They  were  built  in 
Futtie,  by  the  hands  of  Futtie  men.  They 
kept  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  under  the 
British  flag,  and  wherever  they  went  they  were 
known  as  the  "daughters"  of  the  good  old  city 
of  Bon-Accord. 

But  what  of  the  present?  Wc  consider  we 
are  still  strong.  We  have  the  firms  of  Hall 
and  Co.,  11  all,  Russell,  and  Co.,"  and  Duthie, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  able  to  keep  our  names  in  the 
Forefront,  and  we  are  ju.stly  proud  when  we 
hear  of  them  getting  steamer  after  steamer  to 
build.  The  firm  of  Messrs  Hall.  Russell,  Mid 
Co. — the  senior  partner  of  which,  Mr  A.  II. 
Wilson,  is  a  nephew  of  the  Halls,  and  got  his 
training  under  their  care  and  in  their  yard — 
have  in  no  small  degree  kept  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  kept  the  name  of  Aberdeen  well  to 
the  front.  The  boats  which  they  built  for 
China  waters  hare  been  admired  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  vessels  which  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Ronnie  and  Son  have  got  built  for  the  African 
trade  are  also  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
hard  to  beat;  and  the  s.s.  Hogarth,  St 
Rosnvald,  St  Sunniva,  and  others  built 
for  local  traffic  have  proved  this  firm's  work  in 
our  midst.  The  s.s.  Thermopylae,  built  for 
Messrs  G.  Thompson,  Jun.,  and  Co..  has 
shown  to  our  Australian  friends  what  still  can 
be  done  in  the  building  of  steamers  in  our  good 
old  city.  It  is  a  proof  that  Aberdeen  for 
shipbuilding  is  not  entirely  dead  yet,  and  that 
those  who  build  here  are  prepared"  to  come  back 
again,  'knowing  that  if  they  have  to  pay  a 
little  more,  they  get  the  article  which  pays 
them  best  in  the  end. 

[See  "Famous  Aberdeen  Ships''  in  A.J.  N. 
and  Q.,  III...  55-6.— Ed.] 

The  First  Aberdeen  Directory, 

A  RECORD  OF  OLDEN  TIM E& 

In  the  year  1824,  a  combination  of  Aberdeen 
booksellers  undertook  the  formidable  task  of 
compiling  and  publishing  a  directory  tor  the 
city  <>f  Aberdeen.  The  combination  consisted 
of  Messrs  W.  Coition,  O.  Clark.  A.  t&evcnson, 
T.  Spark,  and  1».  Wyllie.  The  directory  waa 
printed  by  D.  Chalmers  and  Company,  and  it- 
price  was  2s  6d.  It  was  a  small,  paper-covere  I 
booklet  of  .about  f20  pages.  <>ue  hundred  page.* 
contained  the  names  of  about  65O0  persona, 
with  their  occupations  and  addresses,  the  re- 
maining pages  being  devoted  to  information 
about  carriers,  mail  and  Stage  coaches,  ship- 
ping, canal  boats,  rates  for  street  and  harbour 
porters,  backmen  of  coals  (now  called  coal 
heavers),  etc. 

Compared  with  the  ciiy  directory  <>f  to-day, 
the  \8>A  publication  was  a  humble  thins  in- 
deed, -hut  the  compilers  of  the  Rnst  directory 
considered  tlieira  no  small  ta<k.  for  in  their 
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prefatory  note  R  To  the  Public,"  they  state — 
A  diroctory  for  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinity 
has  'been  long  wished  for,  and  strangers  have 
often  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  want  of 
it  in  a  city  of  so  great  extent,  population,  and 
commercial  importance.  .  .  and  now  that  it 
is  finished  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  in 
a  work  of  this  natuire  perfect  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  expected.  The  undertaking  was  new  to 
the  publishers,  and,  therefore,  errors  and 
omissions  will  no  doubt  be  found;  but  it  is 
hoped  they  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  it 
can  ib-o  confidently  said  that  neither  luhour  nor 
expense  has  been  spared  to  prevent  them." 

Skippers  and  Vintners. 

A  glance  over  the  names  contained  in  the 
directory  calls  up  a  host  of  associations  con- 
nected with  nun  and!  houses  and  ships  famous 
in  their  day.  Many  families  still  occupying  a 
leading  place  in  the  city  are  represented.  Ship- 
ping and  people  connected  with  shipping  figure 
largely  in  the  old  directory.  The  names  of  no 
fewer  than  160  ship  captains  are  given,  which 
shows  that  skippers  must  have  been  a  plentiful 
croi>  in  Aberdeen  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  vessel's  sailed  from  the  port  in 
those  day-,  and  constituted  the  school  in  which 
wore  trained  the  fine  race  of  Aberdeen  sailors 
who  in  tho  middle  of  tho  century,  in  the  famous 
Aberdeen  clippers,  "  licked  creation,"  and  were 
acknowledged  in  ports  in  all  parts  to  be  the 
best  seamen  in  the  world— 'big,  sturdy,  strong 
men.  who  knew  their  work  and  could  do  it. 

It  may  be  a  .proof  that  the  Aberdeen  seaman 
of  long  ago  liked  his  grog  that  there  was  a 
public-houso  or  hotel  for  every  ship  belonging 
to  tho  port.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  each  ship's  crew  had  its 
own  house  of  refreshment,  but  that  the  Aber- 
deen Directory  for  1824-25  contained  the  names 
of  130  vintners,  or  keepers  of  the  old  ale  and 
wine  houses,  winch  were  mostly  situated  near 
(ho  harbour  and  around  the  slaughter-house  in 
Wales  Street.  The  names — "  Bain,  John,  vint- 
ner, Scotch  Thistle,  Black  Bull  Court,  Iluxter 
Row";  "Milne,  James,  vintner,  Red  Lion 
Court,  77  Broad  Street,"  have  an  old  City  of 
London  smack  about  them  :  but  they  are'  the 
names  of  respectable  Aberdeen  hostel rics  of 
date  1824.  Besides  the  vintners  so  described  in 
the  directory,  there  are  many  persons  de- 
scribed as  keepers  of  inns,  hotels,  and  porter 
and  ale  houses. 

Obsolete  Trades. 

Among  the  trades  and  professions  followed 
by  tho  citizens,  as  they  arc  recorded1  in  the 
directory,  there  .are  many  peculiar  to  (he  old 
days  and  now  as  extinct  as  tho  Dodo.  We  find 
tho  name  of  Oax>ar  Altera,  glass  blower.  Nowa- 
days such  a  name  appearing  in  the  city  direc- 
tory would  likely  bo  associated  with  some 
Italian  restaurant  or  ice-cream  saloon.  The 
pioneer  of  the  tinned  moat '  industry  in  the 
city  could  surely  bo  no  other  than  "Philip, 
James,  win©,  tea,  and  spirit  merchant.,  and 
patentee  for  preserving'  in  the  frosh  statu  all 


animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  any  num- 
ber of  years,  4  Rettie  Court,  26  Broad  Street." 
Alexander  Brown,  9  Justice  Street,  must  have 
found  plenty  of  variety  in  his  work  as  a 
"  hosier,  billetmastor,  and  jailor,"  and  Peter 
Wright,  G'uestrow,  as  "  an  ivory  turner,  musi- 
cal instrument  imiakcr,  and  dentist"  —  both 
rather  urn  usual  combinations. 

Among  other  interesting  items  iare  the  fol- 
lowing— C rcenland  Whale  Fisliing  Company, 
29  Marischal  .Street";  "Town  Dirummcrs, 
Adam  Walker  and;  Robert  Downie  "  ;  "  Ccorgc 
Silver,  funoko  doctor  "  ;  "  Joseph  Troki  5, 
herald  painter";  "James  Walker,  hot  and 
cold  sea  water  baths,  Beach,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  alphabetical  list  of  streets,  squares, 
lanes,  anil  courts  there  are  many  that  have 
Ion;';  since  disappeared,  or  are  now  known  by 
another  name,  such  .as  Bowl  Road,  from  Bark 
Street  to  Links;  Iluxter  Row,  from  Broad 
Street  to  Castle  Street;  Mutton  Brae,  and  so 
on. 

Carriers,  Coaches,  and  Canal  Boats. 

Tho  carriers  to  and  from  Aberdeen  numbered 
over  100,  and  their  names,  addresses,  and  the 
days  of  their  arrival  and  departure  are  given  in 
the  directory. 

Then  in  the  list  of  coaches  given  there  are  the 
following :— Tho  Royal  Mail  Coach  (to  and 
from  Edinburgh),  the  Inverness  Royal  Mail 
Coach  (by  Banff),  tho  Fochabers  Mail  (by 
Huntly),  and  the  Peterhead  coach;  and  tho 
stage  coaches — Prince  Saxe-Coburg  (to  Perth), 
the  Aberdeen  ami  Perth  Telegraph  (to  Perth 
and  Edinburgh)  the  Duke  of  Cordon  Light  Post 
Coach  (to  Inverness),  the  Earl  of  Errol  Coach 
(to  Peterhead),  the  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine 
O'Ncil  Coach,  and  the  Aberdeen  and  Alford 
Telegraph. 

The  canal  boats  are  advertised  to  sail  from 
"  Kittybrewster  and  Inverury  from  1st  of 
April  to  l>t  of  September,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ami  three  in  the  afternoon;  and 
from  1st,  of  September  to  20th  October,  ten 
o'clock  forenoon  and  three  o'edock  afternoon. 
During  the  rest  of  the  season  once  a  day  at.  ten 
o'clock.    Fore-cabin,  2s  6d  ;  after-cabin,  2s." 

Under  the  heading  "  Rules  of  fare  for  har- 
bour porters,"  the  city  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  following  is  a  sample: -- 
"6th  District — comprehending  Dee  Street,  Gor- 
don Street,  Bon- Accord  Street,  Union  Stivr. 
from  Union  Lane,  Union  Place,  Chapel  Street, 
and  streets  adjoining,  Skene  Road,  west  of 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  Ch*err\ vale,  Gilcomston,  to 
Jack's  Brae— Old  Quay,  per  cwt.,  5d;  Water- 
loo Quay,  5Ad;  Poera  Quay,  6d.  Empty  bottles, 
per  gros-s,  Is  2d."  The  rates  of  faro  for  street 
porters  or  backmcn,  and  for  carters  and  back- 
men  of  coals  arc  also  carefully  tubulated. 

Abandoned  Customs  and  Duties, 

Under   the   heading   "Post   Oflice  "   we  find 

the  following  relic  of  the  pa^t:-  "No  member 

of  Parliament  eim  send  more  than  ten,  nor  re- 
ceive more1  than  fifteen,  letters  free  daily.  .V 
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frank  must  be  under  an  ounce;  when  an  ounce 
or  above,  the  letter  is  charged  with  postage." 

Window  duty  is  also  tubulated  from  2s  3d 
on  from  one  window  to  six,  up  to  £46  10s 
3d  for  130  windows,  the  duty  on  each  win- 
dow above  180  being  set  down  at  Is  6d.  As 
showing  how  the  -duties  on  commercial  ser- 
vants operated,  tile  following  paragraph 
may  be  interesting  as  an  example:  — 
Clerk,  book-kcoiping,  or  office  keeper  where  one 
is  employed,  £1  ;  for  two  or  more  do.,  £11  10s 
each  ;  shopmen,  warehousemen,  cellarmen, 
porters,  etc.,  £1  each.  The  only  exemptions 
from  these  duties  are  apprentices  bound  for 
Beven  years,  where  no  premium  has  been  given 
or  contracted  for;  and  male  persons  employed 
as  shopmen  wholly  maintained  and  lodged  in 
the  house  of  their  employers,  being  under  18 
years  of  age."' 

There  are  many  other  interesting  items  of 
information  in  (lie  Aberdeen  Directory  for 
1824-25.— "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal,"  '  24th 
March,  1904. 

GasSfc  In  Abcslous*. 

On  March  2,  1712.  Mary  Stuart,  alleged  to 
be  with  child,  could  speak  no  Scotch,  and  the 
Session  of  Aberlour  ooidd  speak  no  Irish;  so 
tho  case  wiafl  dismissed  "for  the  present." 
(Abc'dour  Kirk  Session  Register:  transcribed 
by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bruce,  Glenrinnes.) 

Tho  Rickart  MS8. 

I  x  c  ome —  (Con  t  i  nued) . 
June  1704. 

5  dito. — When  I  disponed  the  yeard  in  the 
Green  to  Thomas  Burnet,  li  tester,  .1  recived 
from  him  five  merles  for  the  preceidinfj  yei'.'s 
meal'J  of  the  sd.  yard,  but  I  spent  the  sd. 
day  about  that  affaire  14jjs,  so  I  have  onlv 
free   £2  12  2 

6  dito. — I  sold  ami  disponed  the  back  house  at 
the  Shore  with  the  three  kiigh  cellars  wnden- 
der  |?  under"|  the  foreland  entereing  within 
the  sd.  doss,  to  George  Taylior,  present  pos- 
sessor thereof,  for  tuo  thousand  and  (iftie 
merles  Soots,  wt.  all  the  plim'shing  therein  qch. 
belonged  to  me,  and  gott  a  third:  pairt  of 
tho  t-d.  pryc  thereof  in  redie  moov, 
qch.  is   *  £455  11  4 

8  dito.—  Recived  from  Monemusk  (1)  nyntio  one 
pounds  therteine  shil.  4d  for  a  veils  @  rent 
of  2500  mercks  from  Wit.  1705  to'  Wit. 
1704   £91  13  4 

8  dito.— Recived  from  George  Keith  of  Clua- 
riach  (2)  and  Alex.  Forbes  of  Louduhern  (3) 
anc  hundred  and  ten  mercks  Scots,  as  a  vehv> 
("\  lent  of  2000  mercks    from    Wit.    1703  to 

(1)  Sir  William  Forbes,  fourth  baronet  of  Mony- 
ntusk. 

C!)  Oovjro  Ivrri'lh  ef  Oliuluhieli,  OM  Dcor. 

\Wx\\m\vv   Forbes  ef  l.mtpduni.,  t  If  1 1   in  tho 
\witih  oi  I'c^Thaul. 


Wit.  1704  veirs,  and  given  dhchairge  there- 
for £73   6  8 

16  dito. — Recived  from  Jean  Chcs&ar  four  pounds 
tuelve  shil.  6d  in  compleit  payment  of  the 
23  ell's  <->f  scarge  I  sold  her  on  John  Ritchies 
account  the  30  Mar.  last  £4  12  6 

23  dito.  —  Recived  from  Gcorg  Low  in  Achna- 
cant,  tuentie  nvne  pounds  five  shil.  in  pairt 
of  payt.  of  qt.  he  rests  me  per  ticket,  £29    5  0 

23  dito.  —  Recived,.  from  Danicll'  Car  gill  on  Alex. 
Donaldson's  account  sixteine  mercks,  wherou 


I  have  given  reciptd.  account  £10  13  4 

It.  —  In  April o  and  May  last  1  recived  from 
James  'Thomson  G'airdner  in  partial!  pay- 
ments for  his  leicks  qch.  I  compravsed  and 
alloLied  him  to  sell  '.£9  14  8 


July  1704. 

6  dito.— Recived  from  Win.  Simson  sixtic  three 
pounds  6'^  shil.  for  the  Kill  of  the  same  walow 
(ph.  1  gott  from  Meanic  for  my  last  yeirs 
©almond   £63   6  8 

8  dito.-— Recived  from  Alex.  Guthrie  ten  pounds 
Seotfl  moey.  for  the  mcall  of  his  house  from 
Lands  1703  to  Wit.  1704  £10   0  0 

17  dito.--  Recived  from  John  Midehon  ten 
pounds  Scot-,  for  a  yoir  meall  of  the  laigh 
cellar  under  George  Tay lions  hall,  viz.  from 
Wit.  1703  to  Wit.  1704...'.  £10   0  0 

21  dito.— -Recived  from  tho  Ldy  Neuton  (1)  en" 
hundored  and  fen  mercks  as  a  yeirs  f"j  rent 
of  tuo  thousand  mercks  h.cr  husband  rests  mo. 
viz.  from  Wit.  1703  to  Wit.  1704  £73    6  3 

A  "  Journal "  Advertisoment  of 
1765. 

And  How  It  Was  Answered. 

The  Making  or  Tobago. 

Fop  four  hundred  years  Tobago  has 
been  "  boomed  "  by  colonisers.  More 
land  companies  have  been  formed  to 
exploit  this  little  Eden  than  any  corner 
of  the  globe, 

In  these .  words,  Mr  Stephen  Bonsai 
writes  about  Tobaigo  in  his  new  book, 
"Tho  American  Mediterranean,"  published 
by  Moasrs  Hurst  and  Blaekett  on  Uie  2nd 
ol  I  his  month. 

Mr  Bonsai,  as  an  American  who  has 
been  wanderings  about  tho  Caribbean  world 
for  tho  past  twenty  years,  can  (scarcely 
have  known  when  he  wrote  thus  that 
Aberdeen  played  a  great  part  in  tho 
''booming"  of  Tobago.  Indeed  it  may  'no 
claimed  that  Aberdeenshiix)  played  a  big 
part  in  making  the  island  towards  tho  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  plantations  being  owned  or  worked 

(\)  Mra  AK'\amler  I ».n  ul -ou  .«|   KvvUoll,  IXltfewllttWIhl. 
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bj  Aberdeenshire  people  about  the  time 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne. 

For  this  fa)cfc;  we  may  justly  claim 
that  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Advertisement  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Island  which  appeared  in 
Dlir  columns  in  May,  1765,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  migration  of  our  men  arid 
money  to  the  "little  Eden." 

A    HISTORIC  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  chief  points  in  this  historic  adver- 
tisement are  acs  follows:  — 

Iiarbadoes,  January  10,  1765. 
By  the  King's  Authority. 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given.  That  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  the 
sale  and  disposal  of  Lands  in  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  St  Vincent, 
and  Dominica,  arc  (in  consequence  of  resolu- 
tions taken  at  a  board  held  in  Barbados  the  5th 
day  of  January,  1765)  about  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  several  islands  that  are  the 
object  of  their  commission,  for  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  execution  of  his  Majesty's  in- 
structions.— That  they  shall  accordingly  in  con- 
junction with  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Grenades  and  neutral  islands,  or  in  his  absence, 
with  the  lieutenant-governor  of  each  island  re- 
spectively, proceed  to  divide  the  islands  of 
Tobago  and  »St  Vincent  into  convenient  districts 
or  parishes,  and  set  apart,  in  these  and  the 
other  islands,  such  lands  (in  the  most  convenient 
situations)  as  shall  be  thought  most  proper  for 
fortifications,  yards  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
and  other  military  purposes. 

That  the  said  commissioners  sliall  determine  en 
a  proper  situation  in  every  parish  for  a 'Town 
convenient  for  trade  and  navigation, 
such  towns  to  consist  of  lois  of  different  uzc 
and  extent  fox  houses,  to  which  gardens  or 
fields  will  be  annexed,  not  exceeding  six  acres 
to  any  one  town-lot.  And  that  in  laying  out 
such  town-lots,  they  shall'  reserve  convenient 
places  for  wharfs  and  quays,  and  for  all  other 
necessary  [public  use-,  and  reserve  in  every 
parish  such  woodlands  ao  shall  seem  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications 
and  public  buildings,  and  to  prevent  that 
drought  which  in  these  climates  is  the  usitial 
consequence  of  a  total  removal  of  the  woods. 

That  they  shall  alfiO  fcraCO  out  the  direction 
of  all  great  roads  in  each  islam]  respectively, 
for  the  convenience  of  communication  between 
town  and  town,  and  set  out  roads  between  the 
allotments  of  plantation  lands,  for  the  oonveni- 
ency  of  the  purchasers  thereof. 

That  uncle  M-ed  lands  shall  bo  set  apart  in 
each  parish  for  such  poor  ©ot tiers  as  h1ki.11 
apply  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Grenades 
and  Neutral  Islands,  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  island  where  r.eeh  lands  lie  for  the  same. 
.    .    .    That    with    respect    to    all    lam!.,  in 


any  of  the  islands  which  are  the 
object  of  the  commission,  and  which  are 
not  comprised  within  the  above  description  of 
lands  reserved  for  public  usis;  lauds  set  apart 
for  poor  settling;  lands  which  are  the  rightful 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  an  I 
the  Grenadines;  or  that  may  be  leased  out  to 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Dominica  or  s?t 
Vincent,  or  possessed  by  the  native  Carrib'bees ; 
they  shall  be  divided  into  allotments  for  planta- 
tions; to  consist,  in  the  islands  of  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  and  St  A 'invent, 
of  not  less  than  100,  nor  more  than  500  acre-; 
and  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  of  not  less  than 
50,  nor  more  than  300  acres  of  land:  In  doing 
of  which,  care  will  be  taken  that  each  lot 
shall  have  every  convenience  that  the  circum- 
stance and  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit 
of. 

That  the  said  town-lots,  and  garden  or 
past ure -ground,  shall  be  laid  out  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  in  order  that,  if  uncleared,  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Grenades  and  Neutral 
islands,  or  the  iioutenant-governor  of  each  is- 
land respectively,  may  dispose  thereof  to  sivoh 
as  apply  for  them;  or,  if  consisting  of  cleared 
land,  that  they  may  be  sold,  in  like  manner 
as  the  plantation-lands  hereafter  mentioned,  by 
public  auction;  subject  in  either  case  to  the 
conditions  that  a  dwelling-house,  shop,  ware- 
house, or  outhouse,  shall  be  erected  thereon 
within  the  space  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant;  ami  a  quit 
rent  of  a  penny  sterling  per  foot  in  front  for 
the  town  lot,  and  sixpence  sterling  per  annum 
for  every  acre  of  garden  or  pasture  ground; 
and  the  sale  and  grants  of  such  town  and 
pasture  lots,  and  alto  grants  to  poor  settlers, 
shall  be  irrevocable. 

That  the  plantation  allotments  aforesaid,  as 
well  of  uncleared  lands  as  those  cleared,  which 
have  been  occupied  by  religious  societies  or 
which  by  reason  of  the  absence  or  refusal  of 
French  inhabitants  .-hall  not  be  granted  in  lease 
in  the  manner  above  directed,  shall  be  put  up 
to  sale,  at  a  price  not  less  than  JC5  sterling  per 
acre,  if  the  lands  are  cleared,  ami  not  less  than 
£1  sterling  per  acre  if  the  lands  are  uncleared; 
and  bo  sold  by  publick  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  at  the  general  sale  to  be  held  twice  in 
every  year,  in  the  moot  healthy  treasons,  either 
at  Grenada  or  the  island  where  such  lands  are 
situated,  on  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions, that  is  to  say  :  — 

That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Crown,  either  in  his  own  name 
or  the  name  of  others  in  trust  for  him,  more 
than  allotments  to  the  amount  of  500  acres  in 
the  island  where  the  lands  lie  or  more  than  500 
acres  if  in  the  bland  of  Dominica. 

That  the  highest  bidder  for  each  lot  shall  bo 
declared  the  purchaser,  who  shall  thereupon 
pay  down  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pur- 
chase money,  and  sixpence  sterling  for  each 
acre  of  which  his  lot  shall  consist,  to  defray  tin; 
expellee  of  surveying  the  same;  whereupon  he 
shall  receive  a  bill  of  sale  ami  a  certificate  from 

tho  commissioners  of  his  being  the  highest 
bidder;  upon  producing  which  bill  of  tale  and 
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certificate  to  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Grenades  untl  (In-  Neutral  Islands,  or  com- 
maiKlei  in-chief  for  tin-  time  bein-jj,  ho  shall  1><' 
outith-d  to  a  grant  in  I'Ve  Simple  (under  tlic 
seal  of  the  islands)  of  the  lands  him  put- 
chafed,  and  take  ipoaHCession  thereof,  such  grant 
t,»  bo  registered  in  the  secretary's  office,  of  the 
respective  island  where  the  lands  lie. 

That  in  tase  of  Fraud,  collusion,  or  other  con- 
travention to  the  King's  instructions,  i>no!  not 
otherwise,  the  graul  shall  be  revocable  for  the 
sixice  of  12  months,  From  the  date  thereof  1a 
tho  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  the  Lords  <  'oni- 
missjoncis  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  For  thu 
time  being;  but,  if  not  revoked  within  that 
term,  tho  same  shall  be  absolute;  if  revoked, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  immediately  given, 
the  money  returned  to  tin-  pauchaVr  with  the 
u  ual  interest  of  the  island,  and  compensation 
qIso  made  for  all  sums  of  money  which  shall 
(bona  lido)  have  been  laid  out  for  the  clearing, 
improving,  and  building  on  anj  pari  of  the 
lands  contained  in  such  grant,"  lo  be  ascer- 
tained h\  arbitration,  and  the  lands  shall  le 
again  put  up  to  sale. 

That  of  the  purchase  Money  remaining  due, 
te:i  per  cent,  more  than  lue  twent\  per  cent, 
above  mentioned,  shall  be  paid  within  the  firsl 
yen-  after  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale,  ten  per  cent, 
tho  second  year,  ami  tvvent\  per  cent,  every 
successive  vear,  until  the  whole  shall  bo  paid; 
"Put  in  default  of  any  of  the  said  payments, 
tho  lands  shall  be  liable  to  be  forfeited,  and 
again  sold,  in  order  that  the  Kin»  may  be 
Grist  paid,  and  the  residue  shall  be  '  the  pro- 
perty of  thof.se  ljefo.ro  entitled  to  it. 

That  from  twelve  mouths  after  the  dale 
of  the  grant,  the  purchasei  shall  clear  ayva.\ 
al  tho  rate  of  rive  actios  in  tlx-  hun*lreil  annu- 
nllv,  until  one  half  of  the  cultivable  bind  shall 
be  cleared,  under  a  penalty  of  £b  stg.  pei 
annum  for  every  atre  not  cleared,  in  pursuance 
of  this  condition. 

That  for  every  bundled  acres  of  cleared  land 
the  purchaser  is  or  shall  be  possessed  of,  he 
shall  keep  thereon  one  white  man,  or  two 
white  women,  under  .1  penalty  of  £40  stg.  for 
every  white  man.  anil  £20  "stg.  for  everj  white 
woman  that  shall  be  wanting;  and  pay  an 
annual  quit-rent  of  sixpence  stg.  tier  acre  on 
whatever  cleared  land  he  has  purchased,  or 
shall  clear  in  'pursuance  of  the  conditions  re- 
quired. 

That  a  reservation  shall  bo  made  to  the 
King  of  all  gold  or  silver  mines  which  are 
now  or  may  be  hereafter  discovered  in  the 
said  islands. 

That  the  first  sale  shall  commence  in 
the  island  of  Tobago  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  day 
of  May  next.    .    .  . 

That  each  sale  shall  be  continued  every  suc- 
cessive day,  until  the  same  shall  be  completed. 
•  •  ■  •  That  evil  payments  of  prices  Cor  leases, 
as  well  as  of  purchase-money,  shall  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  King's  instructions  to  the  re- 
ceiver, in  good  gold  specie,  to  be  taken  by 
weight:,  at  the  rate  of  £3  18s  3d  stg.  per  owner. 

That  mlvertisenienls  descriptive  of  the  situa 


t ion  and  soil  of  each  allotment  shall  be  pub- 
!       lished  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  although  no  particular  description  can 
;       yet,  he  given  of  the  land  to  be  sold  at  the 
I       liivil  sale  in  each  island,  yet,  in  general,  it  may 
be  proper  to  inform  the  publick,  that  the  lota 
to  be  sold, in  Tobago  will  be  chiefly  in  Ihe  ucigh- 
bpurhood  of  deal  Conland  l»ay,  Man  of  War 
1      I  in  v,  Great  Uockbv  May,  (ochongras  l»av  Inow 
I      called  Harbadoes  fiayh'and  Little  Hog  Hay. 

Thai  towns  shah1  be  laid  out  in  each  of  these 
l>ays  with  all  convenient   speed.    .    .  . 

By  direction  of  the  Commissioners, 

John  Guey,  Secretary. 

In  1836  no  fewer  than  15  of  the  77  plantations 
.were  in  the  possession  of  Aberdeenshire  people. 
'J  h"  following  list  showj  how  tho  Slave  Com- 
pensation Commissioners  dealt  with  the  estate 
I      owner-.    Ihe  nunilnor  of  skives  is  an  indication 


of  the  size  of  the  property.  The  particulars  are 
taken  I  run,  T.  71,  1572,  P.R.O.  :  — 

(  *■  •  I M  J '  t  !  t 

I'.sfate.  Owner  in   jt8JJ6.  Slaves,  milieu. 

.\<l'-l|ilii  -Alexander   (Jaiiducr    65  ..  £J361 

Ailun  me— Wam._i  Onlev    102  . .  I3i4 

Amity  Hop.-— IMuard  l-.ltiee    85  ..  — 

Am  ies  Vale— I '1  aw  foul   Davismi    205  . .  V,S-.d 

Arg\  le— Daniel  II.  in  »    Kueker    91  ..  — 

Auehviislivocli-  J'.n  :d  l  a  Hie  and  A.  V. 

Sp-aiman    216  ..  1215 

Maeolet    John   and    Alexamlci  (icmlon 

(Chun1)    •j.-ie  ■■  46:5 

l!elk-  Canien  -Willi  1111  MKenna   82  ..  1525 

15  1 1  ii" n  1  - W ill iaoi    L'r.HiKs    101  ..  2231 

i;-t-\\  IP  p.-  -Poblex    family. "   130  ••  2871 

Uuii-Accoiil    Su  (  'tin ..(..). l„-i  i'n. Iringtyii  185  ..  3581 

RlMVOO    \\.  |;    K.-iUl  l>.iU»kls    251  ..  IS'.)7 

Inult'i-li  Oastle    IvIwhmI   Flliee    96  ..  — 

CHI"  lei  liall    tin  nye  Douglas  Sloddart   ..  51  ..  II')] 

t  amine- —William  lleiidiie    88  ■■  1775 

t'a^taia-.-tieeige  Fci  jruson  of  Pit  four  ..  2'.*'.)  ..  .<7_1 
(  h  11  lot.)  Vilk-    t  laud  Nelson  ami  Al  \. 

famlner    162  ..  — 

(Aiimmlic   .Rnizalielh   Wi<;htrnan    86  ...  — 

loverlaml-   Sir  (V  13.  r->drin<;tmi    192  ..  "861 

Cnve— \UAtby   tainih      Si)  ..  6Jt 

Ciadlev  —Jam?   t'tuiiiiugliam    70  1379 

(..'laijjhall  - Ivl.iz.a1.rtli    Wijrhtman    52  ..  976 

('ullodvn— Alleyne    family    71  — 

Duuvefiaiv—  •     78  .  .  — 

Flan;  Khiis  -(  hail.--  (Ji.n    ]57  ..  — 

Frieiidsliip— John  Ulanviie    83  ..  — 

1'iH-iMlsliip  (Si  (Um>i«(-)    |{u1»Km  l-amilj  60  ..  1_6"> 

i.'l;vi'inor^ui-  K'i>li|<-\    faniih    I8S  ..  l>8-i2 

iJohkm    liiovc    l,N»l'il«M    Family    :\5t  ..  7016 

ti..ldKlM.n»u«li    IJolilt-y   lamily  '   211  4 175 

liral'ton    . I •  •  1 1 1 1  Uoidoii  tit  Newton  ..  .  Ill  22IM 

(Ji-auye— .Uilin  UohImii  «>i  Newt  mi    78  ..  16H7 

fJiwnliill— William  Wxllie    177  .. 

Ilamiiideii— .Tolm  Umd«»n  '-1  Newton  ..  !>l  ..  l^'.li 
1      li-Minita^t*  —  ( Yav.  fi«i  .I    I>a\ison    an  I 

Duncan  .M'Kcllar    Ill  ..  - 

I      lliglilands— iMwrles  l!ra\    121  ■• 

I      llopf«— Fraiteklvn  familv    220  .»  18S1 

i      liivera  -l>anU-l  II.  Murker    113  — 

j       Kendal  Place  -lain.-  I'.nio    llmmliru  85  ..  - 

I      Kilffwvn  -Nathaniel    Sn.-ll    I»1  ..  21  o 

Kilifj's  Uav-  Sir  SaliluH  Sliiliier    113  .. 

l.ei.h.au-  >1.   Mitrlirll  Sl.-wart    23  — 

1..-   Uup'au.x  -  William   W.\llie    121  — 

Lower  Quarter       Thomas  CN»rrie  and 

L\\\ia  Cainpi  .-ll    136  ..  2429 

i      Lowlands-—  lVliorah  Person    310  ..  5SR3 

I       lai'  \   Vale    Sir  StUUUrl  StirHltJ»    15  .. 

I      I. ure   John  I..  KvMssinjfhm    50  ..  1 250 
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Coin]  en- 

Iv.-tate.        Owner  in  1836.  Slaves,   sat  inn. 

Haw's  Hill — Walter  CwMann    00  ..  2US6 

Merohiston— Sir  S.umrl  Stirling    123  ••  — 

.Mount  Dillon— Klixa  IVvigius    .'30  ..  — 

Mount  h\  m    W.  It.  Ivdth  Douglas  ..  161  ..  £068 

Mount  SI  Ueoige— Elizabeth  Mra-snell . .  US  ..  2171 

Mount,   Polttes— James  Cunninjrhain   ..  122  ..  — 

New  Urang*    John  Uordon  of  Ncwlon..  10!)  ..  -2011 

Nutmeg  Uiove    Nathaniel  Snvll    OS  ..  1052 

.  Observatory— Claud   Nelson  ami  Alex. 

Uiirdner    7S  ..  -*■ 

Orange  hill— Edward  Kllire    150  ..  — 

Urange  Valio  —  Frank  (lore  Welb.ek  ..  17  . .  — 

Pembroke— Robert    Mitchell    85  •■  HMO 

1'rospx-t— Fdwarl  Klli.-e    117  ..  2.501 

Provklenrte— Craw foi d  Davison    112  ..  21  .f0 

Uiebmoud  -Uuol'me  .Uol)lev   252  . .  5jJ:i 

Kislaml  and  hulian  \\  all  — John  llamil 

ton    186  ..  3623 

Roxburgh-  ■Houston  Stewarl    1J3  . .  2008 

linnni-mede— .lohn  Drinkald  and  II  J. 

Rueleer    903  ..  o';57 

Shinwood   Paik— Athwn  famih    107  ..  — 

Shewn n-  Sir  Michael  "Bruce    232  ..  — 

Spevside— John  Uordon  ol  Chun  and 

Alexander  0  .*......  25S  ..  1777 

Si-rirg  Gaiden— Bdward  Klliee    0!  ..  — 

Fiydlev  Park— Robbv  family    12 1  ..  2132 

leletvbpic— Sir  Michael  Bruce    GO  ..  -- 

Twin  Rivers— John  Cordon  of  Clunv  ..  150  8080 

Unitv— llenrjt  S\  mon    II  . .  8,38 

Whim— Bev"  James  Hamilton    121  — 

Woodlands— W.  B.  Keith  Douglas  ....  165  ..  2942 


Queries. 


964.  Gf.neB.vl  Sir  Jajies  Duff. — What  was 
the  descent  of  General  Sir  James  Duff  (of  Kins- 
toun  or  Kinstair),  Col.  50th  Regiment,  M.I*, 
to  Banff  1784-1789;    Died  1839,  aged  87. 

D. 

965.  Palates.  —  En  P><>>\\ ell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
the  biognapher,  in  reproducing  (under  the  dato 
1763)  some  of  Johnson's  talk  about  good  eat- 
ing, says — "Tie  used  to  descant  critically  on 
the  dishes  which  had  been  at  tabic  where  he  had 
dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect  very  minutely 
what  ho  had  liked.  I  remember,  w  hen  he  was 
in  .Scotland,  his  praising  'Gordon's  palates' 
(a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon's),  with  a  warmth  cf  expression  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  important 
subjects."  This  Gordon,  we  know,  was  Sir 
(not  Hon.)  Alexander  Gordon  Hart.,  of  T.-es- 
ntoir,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  King's  College, 
1764-82,  a  friend  of  Johnson,  who  dined  with 
him  when  he  waft  in  Aberdeen  in  1773;  but 
pray  what  are—  -or  were- — "  palates  "  ? 

Q. 


Hnswers. 


943.  Society  op  Improvers  rx  Agbiculturk 
ix  Scotland  :  Brigadiku  Mackintosh  oy  lioR- 
lum. — A.    M.    M.    in    his    recent  reference 


to  the  Treatise  Concerning  the  Manner  of 
Fallowing  Ground,  etc.,"  published  anony- 
mously in  Edinburgh  in  1724,  and  his  ascrip- 
tion of  the  authorship  to  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
of  LVorlum,  raises  a  somewhat  disputed  point. 
For  inv  own  part  1  do  not  think  anyone  who 
reads  this  hook  and  compare:;  it  with  Mackintosh's 
lis  say  on  Ways  and  .Means  for  Inclosing,  Fal- 
lowing, Planting,  etc.  Scotland,  and  that  in 
Sixteen  Years  at  farthest,  by  a  Lover  of  his 
Country"  (Edinljuigh  1729)  would  think  of  as- 
suming both  hooks  to  be  b\  the  same  author. 
The  earlier  "Treatise"  is  written  in  a  much 
more  methodical  and  scientific  stvle  than  '  ( >ld 
liorlum  "  was  capable:  of.  His  "  JOssay  "  is  a 
much  more  attractive  hook  to  read.  It  is  quite 
evidently  the  work  of  an  unpractised  writer, 
written  "as  the  spirit  moves"  to  advocate 
what  ho  felt  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his 
allow  countrymen,  and  which  in  some  ways 
j,u  had  practised  in  quieter  times  at 
»'?  pwn  estate  of  Raitts,  near 
Kingussie,  where  an  avenue  of  trees  of  ids 
planting  is  si  ill  wiid  to  be  seen.  The  book  is 
full  of  the  personal  charm  of  the  man  ;  d.v-- 
cursive  and  even  garrulous;  but  the  evident  out- 
come of  deep  feeling  and  strong  conviction,  and 
the  language  rising  at  times  to  simple  dignirv. 
Nothing  of  this  nature  appeal,  at  all  in  »hc 
earlier  "Treatise,"  which,  as  stated  on  the  title 
page,  was  published  al  the  instance  of  the 
"Society  of  Improvers  of  Scottioh  Agriculture." 
This  of  itself  is  almost  suflicienl  reason  again-.t 
Mackintosh  being  it-  author.  The  exact  dale 
of  his  capture  and  imprisonment  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  .January. 
1743,  it  was  staled  in  one  public  piint  that  lie 
had  been  imprisoned  for  '"nearly  a  quarter  ol 
a  century,"  while  another  gave  fifteen  veais 
us  the  limit.  At  the  period  "of  t  he  publication 
of  the  Treatise,  1721,  Ma<  kinto.-di  was  either 
entering  upon  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  or 
doing  what  he  could  to  evade  the  agents  of  Ine 
Hanoverian  (Government,  who  were  keen 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  inveterate 
Jacobite,  for  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate 
after  the  surrender  at  Preston  in  1715,  and  tha 
fight  he  h.ad  to  make  to  crape  from  pii  on 
and  from  I'ltgland  were  not  suflieieut  to  deter 
him  from  adhering  to  the  Stuart  caivise,  lio 
was  present  at  the  abortive  altemot  at  Clen- 
shiel  on  llth  June,  1718.  In  1721."  it  may  he 
safely  eu&iumcxl,  lie  was  not  in  n  very  suitable 
position  to  undertake  a.  "Treatise"*  for  tin- 
Society  of  the  "Improvers."  llalkett  and  Laiu^ 
in  their  "Dictionary  of  Pseudonyms  "  cotainlv 
credit  him  with  the*woik,  but  the  llriti>h 
Museum  catalogue,  with  much  more  likelihood 
of  being  accurate,  ascribes  it  tn  Uichard  |>  ad 
ley,  some  time  Profassor  of  IVotany  at  Vnu\ 
bridge,  and  author  of  several  works  of  a  *i:ni- 
lac  nature.  Mr  l>.  Ikiydoi)  Jackson,  -eeuiov 
of  the  l.innav.n  Society,  in  hi.  life  of  lira  lie} 
in  the  P.  X.  B.  gives  the  ,,Treati..e"  union; 
the  list  <>f  |)radk>y'«  works,  with  the  addenda 
"published  at  lvdinbtuvdi."  Pr  .1  arson's 
knowledge  on  those  mutters  is  so  wide  and  s> 
exact  that   hir.  statement  may  be  safely  relied 
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on.  Professor  Hewing  in  his  Life  of  Maxwell  of 
Arid  and  in  (.he  same  Dictionary,  credits  him 
with  revising  or  writing  iparts  of  the  work, 
which  is  also  probable,  as  .Maxwell  was  one 
of  the  prime  workers  in  the  useful  labours  of 
(111-  "Improvers"  and  edited  their 
"Transactions,"  rpinblishcd  in  Edinburgh 
in  1743.  Maxwell  and  his  work  in 
developing  the  progress  of  Scottish  agriculture 
is  far  too  little  known.  Lord  Kaines,  Hope  of 
Rankeilloi*,  Sir  John  Clark  of  Onniston,  die 
Earl  of  Stair,  and  others  are  all  well  known; 
bill  the  man  who  did  the  best  and  important 
pan  of  the  '"spade  work,"  and  unfortunately 
ruined  himself  financially  in  his  enthusiasm,  is 
rather  neglected.  I  believe  something  like  jus- 
tice is  done  him  in  Murray's  "Literary  History 
of  Galloway,"  but  thai  is.  a  not  very  accessible 
source  of  informal  ion  to  the  general  reader,  i 
am  afraid  we  will  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  tin  fad  that  Mackintosh  has  only  one  bonk 
to  his  credit,  his  famous  "Essay."  A  Little 
pamphlet  of  22  pages,  "An  Essay  on  the  Hus- 
bandry of  Scotland,  with  a  Proposal  for  iho 
further  Improvement  thereof,"  by  "A  Lorer 
of  bis  Country,"  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1732,  and  sold  at  threepence,  lias  generally  been 
ascribed  to  Borlum,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  it  is  described. 
Bait  Robert  Maxwell  in  his  "  Practical  Husband- 
man," Edinburgh,  1757,  practically  reprints  the 
pamphlet,  and  states  in  a  note — "  That  the 
ingenious  Gentleman  who  wrote  the  immediate 
preceding  Essay,  was  pleased  to  ask  my  opinion 
of  it.  The  Alterations  thought  proper  were 
made  by  u^,  and  it  was  published  in  the  year 
1732.  It  has  been  long  out  of  Print,  and!  being, 
in  my  opinion,  well  deserving  of  a  Republica- 
tion, [  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  place 
here,  after  revising  and  reforming  it."  The 
reprint  omits  one  interesting  paragraph  in  the 
original,  which  stated  that — "  Something  like 
this  is  recommended  by  a  late  performance,  said 


to  be  written  by  a  Gentleman  in  Confinement, 
which  iis  the  first  good  liook  on  Husbandry  pub- 
lished in  Scotland."  Oddly  enough,  the  Essay 
was  reprinted  again  in  the  "Scots  Maga- 
zine" for  July,  1761,  where  the  "ingenious 
Gentleman"  who  wrote  it  is  identified 
as  Sir  John  Dalrymplo  of  Cousland,  who  was 
also  oi.o  oif  the  "  Improvers."'  A  most  read- 
able sketch  of  the  society  was  given 
by  Mr  T.  II.  Middlcton,  M.A.,  m 
his  address  as  president  of  the  agri- 
cultural section,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
'Association  in  Dundee  last  year,  which  is  fuM 
of  valuable,  details  as  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland  from  1661  onwards.  To 
anyone  anxious  to  know  the  story  Mr  Middle- 
ton's  paper  will  prove  invaluable,  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge  "his  mouth  tipeakoth."  Copies  may 
be  bad  from  the  office  of  the  British  Association, 
Burlington  House,  London,  "\Y.,  at  the  moderate 
prii  e  of  sixpence. 

Alex.  P.  Stkvexjjon. 
10  New  Inn  Entry,  Dundee. 

955.  Old  Aberdeen*  Grammar  School. — An 
account  of  this  institution  will  be  found  in 
Mr  Robert  Anderson's  fc:«  Aberdeen  in  Bye- 
gone  Days."  A  reference  is  there  ma-de  to  an 
article  on  the  school  which  appeared  in  the 
defunct  '''Northern  Daily  News"  on  17th  June, 
1892,  the  day  on  which  the  school  was  oloeixl. 
Particulars  about  the  roctois  and  the  more 
successful  pupil:;  are  to  bo  found,  I  think,  in 
th"  school  magazine,  "  Scattered  Loaves/'  of 
■v.'hich,  however,  onJy  three  numbers  appeared, 
and  may  r.lso  be  gleaned,  perhaps,  from  the 
report  of  tho  proceedings  in  connection  with 
th©  presentation  to  Dr  William  1  )ey,  the  last 
rector,  of  hie  portrait,  4th  January,  1901. 
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Aberdeen  Almanaco. 

(*SS.  N".  and  Q."  1st  soricy  I.,  4;  IX.,  2;  X., 
161,  191;  XI.,  75  ;  2nd  eeries  LI.,  140;  III..  18; 

A.  J.  N.  and  Q.,"  II.,  309.) 

To  the  Abordoon  Almanacs  11757-1806),  noted 
in  A.  J.  N.  and  Q.  for  22nd  Doc,  1909,  a.;  ac- 
quired by  the  Aberdeen  Univeisity  Library, 
the  following  may  now  bo  added:  — 

1775.  ABI'^RDEEN'S  FA  RAILED/  !'0<  !KET- 
COMPANION:  /OR,  A  N EW  /  1» rogn est. i ca- 
tion /  IRUfl  'I 'J  1 K /  YEAR  of  one  LOUD  1775./ 

.  .  .  By  j\  lorry  Andrew  at  Tanilallaii. 
Price  One  Penny  [rou/ih  woodcut  o£  eclipae 
with  letters  L.  L.  D.  D.J 

6£hi.  by  3jin.  Pp.  [12]. 

1776.  A I  \  FRD  GEN '  S  FA  I !  ME  I V  S  /  P(  K  -K  ET- 
COMPAN10N:/OR,  A  NEW 7  Prognostication 
/FOR.  THIS/ YEAR  of  our  LORD  1776/  .  .  . 
[wood-out  of  Sun  and  Moon]  .  .  .  By  Merry 
Andrew,  Professor  of  Prediction  -t  Tarcttallan. 
/The  shining  Sun,  with  sparkling  Stars  and 
Moon,  /  Brings  a  fine  Harvest,  and  great  plenty 
soon. 

1777.  A  BERDEEN'S  NEW  /  Prognostic  ation. 

For  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1777./  

[woodcut  of  eclipse]. 

1778.  THE  ABERDEEN'S  FARMER'S 
LAROEVPOdKET  -  COMPANION  :  J  OR  A 
NE\VyPro;vno:!fcbationy  [Improved  and  In- 
bii'LHlJ/Foi-  the  YEAR  of  our  LORD  1773/ 
.    .    .    [wood-out  of  Sun  and  Moon]. 

1789.  THE  ABERDEEN'S  FARMER'S/ 
Poekc t-Oomyii ui on  :  /O.R,  A  NEW  /Prognosti- 
cation /  For  l ho  YEAR  of  our  LORD  1789/ 
.    .    .    [woodcut  of  Sun]  And  Cod  said/There 

shall  bo  lightJAnd  (J  o  twiid/Pav  for  vomr 

sight/  .  .  .  With  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count of  Prince  Char-/ Irs  Edward  Lewis 
Ca.-itnir  Stuart,  who  was  born  the  /  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1720.  And  died  the-  31st  of  /  January, 
1783.    Aged  67  years. 

1702.  THE  /  ABERDEEN  J  FARMER'S 
Pockot-OornijanioniyOR,  A  NI'AV/ Prognostica- 
tion/For  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1792./"  .  .  . 
[woodcut  of  Sun]  .  .  .  Merry  Andrew  has 
been  seen  &t  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen/And 
his  productions,  oanfcy  callan,  he  studies  always 
at/Tamt'allan. 

1795.  THE  y  ABERDEEN  J  FARMER'S 
yP0OKE!T-(X)MPAN10Ny  [woodcut]  For  the 
year  of  our  LOUD  1795/  .  .  .  This  rials  our 
year  Ninety-four,  /  And  Ninety-five  is  come:  / 
When  wars  shall  ocneo,  we  shall  have  peace/In 
many  years  to  come.    (Price  One  Pcnnv.) 

1797.  THE  /  ABERDEEN  J  l^ARME-R'S 
yP0OKET-O0MPANI0N,y0R  A  NKW  /  I'rog- 
nestication/For  the  year  of  our  LORD  1797?/ 
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.  .  .  A  year  of  dearth  and  blood  U  -one./ 
.And  men  for  sins  have  sufi'er'd  Ion;1; ; /This  vear, 
wo  hope,  will  give  a  breath,/ And  [blurred] 
trade   of   dea.lh/    (Price-  Threo-half-pence.) 

1799.  Till*:  /  -ABERDEEN  /  KARMER'S 
j POt Ms JiTiM 'OMPx\N10N,y OR  A  NEW  Prog- 
nostication/For tho  year  <>f  our  LORD  1799./ 
.  .  .  Hail,  blooming  Year!  llcav.cn  m'er 
denies  thv  smiles /To  ou-r  great  Monarch,  and 
his  hapnv  lslro ;  J May  his  wi,e  Councils  every- 
where suece-ed,/  W'luMst  all  his  Foes,  with  Uricf, 
do  inward  bleed. 

1331,  1302,  1C03.  1394,  1306,  18C7.-4C03.  1GC9. 
1319.  'INK  J  ABERDEEN  /  FARMER'S 
yi'tKMvIiT-COMPANION./OR  A  NEW  Prog- 
nostication/For  the  year  of  our  LORD  1801/ 
(1302,  ete.)    .    .  . 

1311,  1312.  UIEy  FARM  lill-'S/  I 'ocke'l  *t  <>m- 
[>:•  riitxn  :  Or  a  New  and-  ( 'orreot  /  Prognostication, 
/For  the  Year  of  our  Lord  lull  (1312). 

I'.  J.  AXDEKSON. 

University  Library. 

Tho  Jacobite  SkhTiii&ft  at  icn'cmtie. 

'•  MUSSEL-MOU'D  CHARLIE'S  " 
BALLAD. 

Willi  reference  lu  the  account  of  the  Jacobite 
Sl.ii iiiish  at  Inverurie,  23rd  December,  1745. 
which  appeared  in  No.  255 — March  1-1,  1913— a 
correspondent  bends  u»  the  following  passages 
from  Dr  Davidson's  ''Inverurie  and  the  Earl- 
dom of  Llie  Uarioch  " — 

James  Forbes,  the  youngest  brother  of 
William  Forbes  of  Badii'urrow,  who  vms  a 
moreliant  in  Inverurie  and  a  widower,  married 
(as  his  second  wife)  Margaret  Barron,  daughter 
to  Robert  Barron,  sometime  in  W  hilchims. 
While  the  festivities  on  the  occasion  were  in 
progress,  some  shots  came  through  the  windows, 
one  hitting  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  the  nod- 
ding guests  b  came  aware  that  the  Uhovalior's 
troop,)  LPrineo  Charlie's  IroopsJ  were  in  In- 
verurie. The  soldiers,  entering,  soon  cleared  the 
board;  and  the  late-eoiuers,  finding  nothing,  sal 
down  round  a  firkin  of  salt  butter,  and.  with 
horn  spoons,  linehed  the  contents  without 
harm.  The  (wo  little  bows,  Alexander  and 
William,  sons  of  James  l<Wbcs,  by  his  In  ■  t 
wife,  were  in  the  meantime  carried  safely  to 
Badii'urrow  [now  Manarj.  in  creels  mi  a  pony's 
back,  with  the  protection  of  while  cwekadts 
in  (heir  bonnets.  The  writer  received  thus  tra- 
dition from  Alexander's  frrandson,  Mr  .Tolin 
Forbes  Robortson  of  LoikIoii,  niiihur  of  -  Tho 
deal  Bainlers  of  Christendom." 

The  follow  in-v  amu-imc  and  illu-l  ral  i v.<  epi- 
sode of  the  '-15  may  be  added  here  to  the  a!  o\0 
wedding  anoedole.  from  a   letter  addressed  t-> 

Charles  Ha,ckefc,  «ou  of  a  well-known  Gariocli 
Jacobite,  by  Mr  Jaimos  Troup,  whotsc  father  was 
an  Episcopalian  minister  at  Miu-haL.  j„  -Kin- 
iardiiu>shire.    It  is  a  song  ilboul  tllO  battle  of 
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In-vcruric,  in  which  the  rebels  had  the  victory, 
written  by  a  noted  maker  and  vendor  of  ephem- 
eral ballads,  Charles  Leslie,  a  natural  eon  of 
a  laird  of  Pitcatplo— a  thin,  .spare  man,  with 
red  bushy  hair,  small  red  eyes,  out- 
Ret  eh  in,  and  a  small  mouth,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  "  niussel-mou'd 
Charlie."  His  likeness  was  painted 
by  Mr  NVellis  about  the  year  1783,  when  Charlie 
was  103  or  105  years  old;  but  he  lived  several 
yeais  after  that,  though  qatite  blind. 

Mr  Troup  says — "lie  was  a  staunch  Jacobite, 
and  feared  nothing.  lie  travelled  the  country, 
and  sold  small  '  story-books,  songs,  dying 
speeches,  and  small  almanacks.  When  he  knew 
of  an  execution  in  Kdinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  he 
attended  it,  and  was  the  first  commonly  in 
Aberdeen  with  an  account  of  it  and  of  the 
'dying  Hpeeeb.'  Ho  was  well  known  at  all 
tlu»  pontloruen's  houses  in  tin-  several  shires  ol 
Aberdeen,  Hauff,  Mearns/and  Forfar,  and  for 
the  most  part  was  made  very  welcome  for  Ins 
tiews,  and  songs  of  hi.s  own  composing,  espe- 
cially about  the  year  '45.  He  had  a  great 
memory,  and  could  have  given  an  account  of 
the  genealogy  of  most  of  the  old  families  on 
De-0  and  Donside,  with  their  connection-,  for 
several  generations  back.  I  have  seen  him 
often  at  my  father's,  on  his  way  south  or 
north,  it  being  about  half-way  between  Aber- 
deen and  Stonehive.  He  always  left  his  news 
and  some  comical  payings,  or  songs,  memorable 
for  sonic  time  after  him. 

"  J  le  was  often  put  into  prison  in  Aberdeen 
for  singing  what  they  called  rebellious  songs; 
and  examined — 4  Where  be  got  them?'  ho  raid 
'  Where  they  were  cheapest.'  '  Who  printed 
them?'  — 1  Nobody.'  'Why  did  not  he  sing 
other  songs  than  those  rebellious  songs?'  — 
4  Because  people  would  not  buy  them  from 
him.'  lie  was  twice  p'ut  up  in  one  week,  viz., 
that  week  that  the  battle  of  Invent ry  was 
fought  in  Provost  Monson's  time.  Bait  on  the 
morrow  after  he  was  liberated,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  the  pleasure  of  ■seeing  his 
f  i  tends  take  the  Provost  up  to  the  Cross  and 
force  him  to  think  Prince  'Charlie's  heabh  in 
a  glass  of  wine.  This  I  had  from  an  old  ser- 
vant of  a  gentleman's  family  in  town  who 
supplied  Charlie  every  day  with  victuals  etc. 
when  ho  was  put  into  jail,  and  was  a  witne  s 
of  seeing  the  Provost  drink  the  Prince's  health. 

" Many  more  were  liberated  at  the  same  time 
who  had  been  put  in  on  suspicion  of  being  dis- 
affected to  the  Government,  and  those  that 
were  taken  at  Inverury  were  put  up  in  their 
stead.  Charlie  was  no  sooner  down  the  prison 
stair  than  he  began  in  the  throng  with  the  fol- 
lowing, as  near  as  1  can  remember:  — 

"Come,  country  man,  and  sit  awhile, 

And  listen  to  my  sang,  man  ; 
I'll  gie  my  aith  'twill  yar  you  smile, 

And  wiuna  keep  you  lang,  man. 

How  godles  Whigs  wi'  their  intrigues, 

Together  did  convene,  man, 
At  Inverury,  on  the  Riggs, 

On  Thursday's  afternoon,  man. 


Maclcod  cam'  doon  frae  Inverness, 

\\  i1  a'  his  clan  an'  in  air,  man, 
The  loyal  'Cordons  to  suppress, 
An'  tirr  their  hurdies  hare,  man. 

The  second  chieftain  of  Monros 

Cam'  'cross  the  Murray  birth,  man; 
But  ye  shall  hear,  before  ye  go, 
The  Cordons  marred  then  mirth,  man. 

Lord  Lewis  for  the  Royal  cause, 
lb'  fought  wi'  courage  keen,  man, 

His  clan  behaved  as  in  the  Paw.,, 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  man. 

Blelack,  wi'  hits  t nitty  blade, 

A  heart  as  stout  as  steel,  man, 
Ho  lion-like,  about  him  laid, 
And  garr'd  the  rebels  reel,  man. 

Brave  A\o<  hy  (he  water  wade, 

While  Crighton  pap'd  them  down,  man, 
Monaltrie  and  Stoneywood 

Drove  them  quite  through  the  town,  man. 

The  pi<  kets  bold  the  field  did  -race, 
MacDermond  eek'd  the  slaughter; 

Had  you  bc<  n  there  to  see  the  race, 
Vo  i  d  rived  your  c hafts  wi'  laughter. 

The  An  gats  hero,  Terrier, 

'1  he  rebels  did  oppose,  man, 
He  proved  himself  a  warrior 

When  he  was  ui,  Montrose,  nun. 

Maclcod  that  night  got  sic  a  fricht, 

Rode  aft  by  break  o'  day,  man. 
He  tint,  hits  in  idle  in  the  feclit, 

Rode  all  wi'  auc  o'  strao,  man. 

Among  other  things  Maclcod  forgot, 

Was  found  upon  the  held,  man, 
A  guid  claymore  and  tartan  coat, 

An's  luckydaddy's  shield,  man. 

Chalmers,  too,  the  Logic  scholar, 

W  as  there  to  show  his  zeal,  man, 
But   frichtened  wi'  a  hempen  collar, 

His  terrier  phi/,  crew  pale,  nan. 

There  was  more  than  ten  Lime  six 
Were  brought  to  Bon-Accord,  num. 

Which  did  peiplex  ami  greatly  vex 
The  p eo pile  o'  the  Lord,  man. 

Sir  James  Lvinloch  he  marched  llun  on 
To  Perth,  that  stands  on  Tav,  man. 

Where   1  shall  lea\e. them   to  cry  Oh  !  hon  ! 
T'ho  day  they  eros-ed  the  J>[>.  \ .  mall." 

A   Maclcod  on   thai   occasion   ehowed  such 

spirit  as  elicited  the  respect  of  his  foctt,  1!> 
set,  his  back  to  the  -able  of  a  house  where 
Beverley  Load  now  is,  and  kept  a.  number  of 
assailants  at  bay  until  a  tailor  <>f  I  lie  place, 
thinking  to  be  popular  with  the  stronger  party, 
(mounted  the  roof  of  the  house  at  the  ttthor  «»u«l, 
and,  crawling  onwards,  slabbed  Maclcod -from 
above,  fur  which  exploit  the  indignant  rebels 
shot  him. 
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Were  Buros's  Ancestors  JacobStcs? 

As  a  final  contribution  to  this  controversy  wo 
extract  tho  following  passage  from  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "The  Land  of  the  Bur.ncsses,"  by 
Mr  James  Crabb  Wall,  K.C.,  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Scots  Magazine"  for  February,  1890 — 
an  article,  by  (he  way,  replete  with  detailed 
and  accurate  information— regarding  Burns's 
ancestors  in  the  Meavns — 

One  may  at  this  point  advert  to  what  several 
of  Burns's  biographers  have  called  an  interest- 
ing question  which  they  could  not  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  question  whether  his  ancestors 
had  ans  t  hin;;  to  do  with  the  Jacobite  rebellion, 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  three  or  four  pages 
of  the  "  Genealogical  .Memoirs"  [published  by 
the  Royal  Historical  Liociety]  will  have  to  bo 
re-written.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  family 
was  ruined  by  the  winter  and  spring  of  1740. 
and  that  teat  "led  to  the  break-up  of  the  paternal 
home  at  Clochanhill.  The  lease  was  renounced, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  change 
took  place'  are  quite  obvious  from  the  litigation 
which  occurred  between  old  Clochanhill  and 
tie'  in-coming  tenant.  In  1745,  the  successor  of 
Burnes  of  Clochanhill  was  a  man  named  John 
Dunean.  lie,  of  course,  had  certain  payments 
to  make  to  Robert  Burnes  as  the  out-going  ten- 
ant; but  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  talcing 
place  that  year,  his  crops  were  all  confiscated 
or  consumed  by  the  Prince's  party,  and  lie  was 
unable  to  pay  Burns's  .ancestor.  This  practic- 
ally made  Robert  Burnes  bankrupt,  and  led 
to  the  break-up  of  his  family  and  his  own 
removal  to  Ayrshire.  Mr  Thomson  [Sheriff 
Clerk  Depute  of  Kincardineshire"]  found  tin's 
out  from  statements  made  by  Duncan  himself 
in  a  litigation  which  Burnes  waged  for  bis 
mouev.  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  process 
nviy  be  found  a  renunciation  of  his  loose  by  old 
Clochanhill. 

It  has  been  stated  by  most  of  the  biographers 
of  Burns,  ami  the  notion  was  en-coo  raged  by 
the  poet  himself,  that  his  grandfather  and 
gianduncles  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. 
and  that,  by  the  laws  of  (he  country,  like  all 
other  tenants  of  the  Pkirl  Marischal.  they  were 
under  obligation  to  follow  their  lord  to  the 
field.  The  fact  is  that  neither  grandfather  nor 
graudunoles  of  Robert  Burns  were  ever  ten- 
ants of  the  Jacobite  Earl.  The  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  rent-roll  of  the 
Marisehal  estates  for  1721.  At  and  prey  ions  to 
that  date  the  occupant  of  Clochanhill  was  Alex- 
ander Murray,  and  the  tenant  of  Klfhill  John 
Mcason.  It  was,  therefore.  Ave  years  after 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Marisehal  estates  that 
Robert  ami  George  Burnes  entered  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  respective  farms,  .and  rfl  a 
time  when  the  tMarischal's  lands  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  tacksman  under  Government.  As  a 
farther  proof  of  I  he  a n t  i  .!  aeob it  e  tendencies  of 
the  family  if  may  be  stated  thai  'Robert  and 
George  were  strict  Presbyterians,  and  George 


(Elfhill)  was  for  many  years  Kirk  Treasurer  of 
the  adjacent  parish  of  Fettcre.sso,  and  he  is 
sometimes  'referred  to  in  the  session  r<  cordis  of 
that  paricdi. 

Burns  himself  in  several  letters,  notably  those 
addi:<  ssed  to  Dr  Moore  and  Lady  YY.  M.  Con- 
stable, alludes  to  Jus  fathers  having  rented 
lands  from  the  noble  Keiths  Marisehal,  and 
.shared  in  their  fait1.  "With  unshaken  firm- 
ness," says  he,  "and  unconcealed  political  at- 
tachments, they  shook  hands  with  ruin  for  what 
they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their  King  and 
country."  This  must  now  lie  regarded  as 
poetical  licence,  the  fact  being  that  any  ser- 
vice that  l'loehanhill  perlorme-d  was  some 
cartage  for  tin1  opposite  side,  for  which  he 
was  duly  oaid  At  the  same  tune,  Robert 
Barnes  of  Clochanhill  marriid  Isabella  Keith,  a 
'daughter  of  Criggie,  the  neighbouring  farm  to 
Clochanhill,  v.  ho'  was  a  retainer  of  the  Earl 
Marisehal,  and  held  lands  of  him  before  the 
'15;  we  find  him  in  the  farm  of  Criggie  about 
tho  beginning  of  the  century,  1707.  Keith  of 
Criggie  may,  therefore,  have  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion,  and  that  may  be  what  Burns  was  al- 
luding to.  If  iliis  is  so,  it  was  through  the 
grandmother's  family  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  rebellion  in  any  way. 

A  Reading-Book  m  the  Vernacular. 

Those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Scots  vernacular  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to 
a  little  volume  of  "Readings  in  Modern  Scots,'' 
prepared  by  Mr  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A.,  Aber- 
deen, ami  just  published  by  Messrs  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  Limited.  Mr  Mackie  tells  us  that 
the  making  of  this  little  book  was  siiggostod  by 
a  recent  art  hie  by  Dr  \V.  A.  Craigie,  who  de- 
clared that  one  or  more  reading-books  :«  r 
school  use,  containing  good  specimens  of  Scot- 
tish poetry  and  prose,  are  urgently  required, 
"if  the  coining  generations  are  to  retain  a  real 
and  living  knowledge  of  their  own  language-  - 
such  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  the  best  of  their  own  litera- 
ture." The  appeal  for  such  a  "reader"  could 
hardly  have  been  responded  to  by  anyone  better 
•  qualified  to  tackle  the  subject  than  iVlr  Mackie, 
whose  educational  experience  and  literary  know- 
ledge and  taste  have  combined  to  piodu.  e  a 
•work  of  first-rate  quality.  The  selection*  are 
thoroughly  representative  of  Scots  poetry  ami 
prose  from  the  time  of  Allan  Ramsay  In  the 
present  day,  the  peefual  extracts  ranging  from 
the  .works  of  Burns,  Fcrguseon,  and  James 
iHogg.  to  those  of  Alexander  Anderson 
("Surfaceman")  and  Charles  Murray  c'lhune 
with'"),  while  the  prose  author:  laid  under  con- 
tribution include  not  only  Sir  Walter  Sc«»lt, 
John  Gall,  and  Mes  '  Fevricr,  Ult  such 
"modems"  as  R.  R.  Stevenson,  J.  M.  IWrie, 
and  S.  R.  Crockett,  \ort  h-eount  r\  literature 
is  by  no  means  forgotten;  and  even  '*<liiMren 
of  a  larger  growth"  will  find  pleasure  hi  re* 
newing  their  acquaintance  wuh  toonre  Mae 
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Donald  and  William  Alexander— one  of  the  most 
delightful  selections  in  the  book  is  "  Ilairry 
Muggart's  Story  of  the  '(.'ulsalmond  'Battle- 
rnout '  "  from  "  Johnny  i !  ibb," 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NORTH-EAST  DIALECT. 

Mr  Maokie  has  furnished  an  Introduction, 
notes,  and  glossaries;  and,  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  dialect  in  his  introduction,  and  particu- 
larly the  vernacular  of  the  north-oast,  w  hich  lie 
notes  lias  developed  a  broad  vocalisation  d lifer- 
ent- from  the  rest,  he  say  a — 

A  great  many  consonants,  especially  finals, 
are  shed.  "Stand"  becomes  "  stan',"  "  balls" 
16  "  ba's,"  "  full"  is  "  fu',"  "  with"  is  wi'," 

"  linger  "  becomes  "  linger  "  ^pronounced 
like  English  ''  singer  ") ;  so  with  "anger"  and 
"  hunger."  The  most  individual,  feature  of  con- 
sonantal change  is  the  transformation  of  initial 
"wh"  into  "  f,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
dialect  of  Aberdeenshire  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. "Who"  becomes  "fa,"  "-where"  is 
"far,"  "what"  is  "fat."  This  is  the  most 
"  kenspeckle  "  feature  of  northtcastern  speech, 
and  is  an  unfailing  test  of  locality.  "  Far's  the 
chiol  wi'  the  lite  tuskers  't  files  played  I  he  fito- 
iron  fustic?"  "Where  is  the  man  with  the 
while  whiskers  who  whiles  played  the  white- 
iron  (tin)  whistle?''  Sriil,  tome  Aberdeen 
writers  fail  to  reproduce  this  peculiarity.  Kvcn 
George  MaeDonald  shows  no  trace  of  il  in  his 
local  stories,  such  as  "Alec  Forbes  of  llow- 
glen  "  :  he  uses  "  wh."  No  more  dors  he  turn 
"from"  into  "  fae."  "Far  did  ye  come  fac?  " 
is  pure  Aberdeen  for  "Where  did  you  come 
from?"  [kit  MaeDonald  uses  "  frae,"  which 
belongs  to  a  region  fai  l  her  south.  Whether  ho 
thought  lit  to  tone  down  the  dialect  to  render 
it.  nioie  acceptable  to  the  wider  audience  to 
which  he  appealed,  or  merely  allowed  these 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  native  speech  to  slip  oat 
of  his  memory,  we  cannot  say,  but  no  illustra- 
tions of  cither  of  the  c  features  arc  to  be  found 
in  his  novels.  Kvon  the  Aberdeenshire  poem, 
"  The  Whistle,"  here  quoted,  ignores  this  spell- 
ing. It  is  written  bv  an  Ahordonian,  long  re  i- 
denl  in  South  Af i  iea,  and  no  iloubl  tic  author 
avoided  (ailing  it  "The  Fustle  "  as  likely  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  readers. 

A  Military  Chaplain  300  Years 
Ago. 

1 1  is  Flight  kuom  Scotland. 

Air  Melvillo  Wrote  in  his  diary  the  details 
of  his  voyage  from  Dundee  to  London,  which 
illustrates  the  sincere  piety  and  sweel  sim- 
plicity of  his  nature j  also  the  very  great  differ- 
ences between  his  times  and  ours. 

8a,  fsoiking  resolution  euirfullie  of  my  God 
what  to  do,  a,  fusing  of  my  av.  in  name,  of  his 
aw  in  trie  motion  and  accord,  of  Fen  I  to  me.  be 
the  assistance  of  Cod,  to  put  II M?  - :  i  ill"  in  MeruiT 

within  fcwentic  four  liourcs  bo  sic.    To  lids  also 


my  uncle  Roger  and  uther  f rinds  aggreit.  Sa, 
of  tor  consultation  with  my  God,  land  finding 
of  his  warrant!  in  my  hart,  J  concludit  to  go, 
albeit  nocht  without  grail  tentationos  and  iniklo 
hea  vines:  yit  on  the  part  re  joy  .sing,  that  God 
gaill'  the  hart  to  leave  native  countrey,  house, 
and  sweit  losing  new-maried  vvyil,  and  all  for 
the  love  of  him  and  his  Ohryst.  Thus  my  eus- 
ing, being  a  marine)-,  conducit  a  bott  to  carie  a 
town  of  his  portage  wyn  about  to  Carcll,  and 
decking  mo  upe*  in  his  sie  attyre  betymes  in 
the  morning,  about  the  simmer  solstice,  tuk  me 
in  down  under  Dondio  as  a  shipbroken  sic-man: 
uiid  rowing  about,  behoved  to  go  to  the  lieavin 
of  St  Androis,  to  lose  a  ce-rtean  of  skleatt 
sieanes:  ami  because  it  was  law  water,  we 
behoved  to  ly  a  whyll  in  the  road  till  the 
water  grew,  wharc  the  bott  wanting  ano  ower- 
laft,  the  seall  was  cassen  owcr  hir  ta  end,  and 
ther  I  leyed  upe,  lest  I  SOU.ld  be  spyed  of  sum 
shipes  ry tiding  besyde.  J'ot  within,  schort 
space,  partlie  be  robbing  in  the  tie,  and  part- 
lie  for  want  of  care,  J  grew  sa  extreani  s«'ik« 
that  manic  a  tyme  1  besaught  my  cow  sing 
to  selt  me  a-land :  schosin  rather 
anio  sort  of  doth  6,  for  a  guitl  Ca-usc,  nor  ea  to 
be.  tormented  in  a  stinking  holl,  And  yit, 
whovvheit  it  was  extreani  peanfull.  I  ^ait  ther 
notable  modicin  of  vomitine,  q-uhilk  was  a  pre- 
servative to  my  helthe  all  that  voir.  Sa.  coin- 
ing hard  to  liie  steppes  of  the  Aivhbishppes 
poire  at  St  Androis.  we  lo.-sit  our  skleatt  ess, 
and  tide  in  vivcrs.  and  rOwit  oat  ahean  iinme- 
diatelie,  and  cam  that  nighl  to  Pit  m  ill  ie  bin  n- 
mouthe,  wher  I  goad  a-land,  and  reposil  nn-  in 
my  sie  abbat.  And  efter  offers  of  -ran  hymln,< 
be  the  Lard,  and  furnitour  of  a  rubber  v  1 
starkc  Merche  call,  betyines  in  the  morning  we 
rowit  out  about  the  Nos.  Tin;  day  was  Jul. 
Ther  was  hot  twa  men  in  the  bott,  by  t  wa  oe- 
ings  of  myne,  with  my  so  Iff.  ()f  these  twa, 
we  haid  an  at  our  devotion:  the  uthcr  w  a.-  liie 
ow  ner  of  the  bott,  and  verie  e\  ill-all'ected  :  hot 
tin1  hat  rowing,  and  the  Mope  with  the  stark 
call  hard  hesyd  him.  maid  him  attcam  s  to  keave. 
ower  aslipo.  And  it  pleased  fiod  to  -end  a 
iprettio  ipirhe  of  wound.  w  hoi*  by  getting  on  a 
seall  upon  hir,  or  ever  mir  sch!^»i*or  wakti«>J 
wo  was  a  guid  s j >u t'o  Ixvwuthe  tile  May:  wha 
seillg  he  could  nocht  mend  him  -eltV.  w.is  l.-an 
to  ye  lid  and  agfie  with  his  mmchaut  for  a  livie 
to  Hei'wik.  Hot  being  af  and  on  w  ith  Dutiibur, 
about  i\ne  efter  noone  COllies  af  the  hllles  nl 
Lainei  mure  a;  e  a  grrtit  hltttt,  w  ith  a  tenipe-t- 
ous  sehouro  and  drew,  quhilk,  or  we  sohM  get 

our  sealles  talJit.  did  ea-l  us  U limit,  and.  or  luv 
citsim.;'  Wiati  awar.  enried  U«  link  alinai  I  to  till* 
May,  with  sic  .a  how  wa  and  spouo  dull,  thai 
tin1  iboit  being  opin,  he  lukil  tot*  |* mil  ilauv»i»t' 
gilf  the  storm io  sehouve  haul  eonthiowod,  I!  i 
the  young  man  being  veric  skillfull  and  able, 
starts  to  his  kiest,  and  tnk  mil  a  ooi«pa«,  and 
lindim;  us  contiMie  our  eour-e.  with  iniklo 
wanting  helj :e,  and  sehippin  >  of  iniklo  w.u.  r. 
he  onsl  about  lUld  ipykit  on  ihe  w  in  I.  h  ddm  t 
bathe  (he  helnu>  and  seheit,  MiUriniii  '  jn  the 
mean  tyme  evill  lanpa^o  of  thu  sdiinpar  m 
8le»ld  of  helpe.  till  U  plea- it  Cod  m.reifullie  to 
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luik  avpon  us,  and  within  an  houre  and  an  halff 
to  dryve  away  the  schouire  and  calme  the  drow, 
that  it  fell  down  dead  calme  about  the  euno 
drawing  leaehe. 

To  keipe  the  sio  all  night  in  an  opin  litlo 
bott,  it  was  danger  us,  and  to  go  to  Dumbar  we 
durst  nocht :  sa,  of  neccseitic,  wo  tuk  us  to- 
ward St  Tab's  Ueid.  Bot  we  haiffing  but  tvva 
euros,  and  the  boot  slaw  and  heavie,  it  was 
about  allcavin  houres  of  the  night  or  we  could 
win  ther:  whowbeit,  na  man  was  ydlo,  yea,  1 
rowit  my  eelff  (ill  tho  hyd  cam  af  my  fin  gars, 
nuiir  acquented  with  the  pen  nor  working  on  an 
are.  Comdng  under  the  crag,  wo  rowit  in  with- 
in a  prettie  lytic  hoi  1  botwix  the  mean  and  tho 
head,  whar  ctiselic  going  a  land,  we  re  f  reach  it 
us  with  cauld  water  and  wyne:and  returning 
to  our  boot,  sleipit  the  dead  of  the  night,  bit 
ncidit  nan  to  wakin  us,  for  .soon,  be  tho  day- 
light piped,  ther  was  sic  a  noyse  of  foulles  on 
the  crag,  and  about  us,  because  of  thair  young 
annes,  that  we  war  almaist  pressed  to  lainche 
out.  Now  we  haid  Cawdingham  bay  and  Hay- 
mouth  to  pas  by,  and  that  but  slawly,  rowing 
bo  the  land,  whar  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Home  of  Manderston,  and  of  our  cheifT  con- 
federat  enemies,  and  who.  haid  intercepted  a. 
boot  of  tho  Eavle  of  Angus  coming  about  from 
Tamtallon  to  Berwik  nocht  lang  befor.  This 
put  us  in  gra.it  feir :  but.  our  guid  God  gardit 
us,  making  a  evyoik  thik  mist  till  aryse,  w  her  by 
we  might  bot  skarslie  gis  at  the  sight  of  the 
land:  and  thair  fro,  nane  could  sic  us.  Sa  we 
cam  on  hulie  and  fear  till  we  wan  within  the 
bounds  of  Berwik,  whar  we  was  in  graittest 
danger  of  all,  unibesott  in  the  mist  be  twa  or 
thr io  of  the  cobles  of  Berwik",  q'uhilk  war  sa 
swift  in  rowing,  that  they  gcd  round  about  us: 
hot  we  being  fvve  within  burd,  and  haiffing  two 
pistolels,  with  thrie  swords  and  they  na 
armour,  they  war  fean  to  let  us  be,  namlie, 
when  they  undovstud  that  we  wa.s  making  for 
Berwik.  Tims  rrrntinfilie  protected  bv  mv  •mid 
God.  I  can,  to  Berwik.  . 


The  PJckart  MSS. 

Income — (Ooni  inuod). 
An  ust,  1704. 

15  dito. — Recived  from  Isobel  Adam  upon  Mar- 
git  Drumond's  account  seaven  mercks  Scots 
for  her  few  of  her  hind  from  Wit.  1703  to 
Wit.  1704  yeirs  £4  13  4 

15  dito. —  Recived  from  Janet  Taylior  six  pounds 
seaven  shil,  Oil  in  pairt  of  pavt.  of  boy  houeo 
meall  from  Mertimiis  1703  to  \Vit.  1704  £6  7  6 

16  dito.— Recived  from  Mr  Patrick  Sandielands 
of  Gotten  f  of  tie  live  pounds  Seols  for  a  yeirs  Qi] 
rent  of  1000  libs.  12s  from  Wit.  1703  to  Wit. 
1704  £55   0  0 

September  1704. 

5  dito. — T  boroved,  Win.  Maecapie,  skipper  in 
Abel.,  four  hundorotli  mercks  for  dofrayoing 
my  expeiiccs  alnud  my  manage  £266  13  •] 


6  dito.— Recived  form  Ro'bert  Hector  tuentie 
nyno  mercks  Scots  for  four  bolls  In  ar  1  sold 
him  at  Gandhnis  last  for  crope  1703,  being 
his  dautie   £19   6  '6 

October  1704. 

6  dito. — Recived  from  Win,  Gordon  of  Gov,  11 
feftio  live  mercks  for  a  yeirs  @  rent  of  a 
thousand  mercks  resting  me  be  him  an. I  Jo. 
Gray,  ami  Mr  Win.  Gordon,  ,prcceidewd  Wit- 
sonday  last  [viz.]  from  Wit.  1703  to  Wit. 
1704  ".  £36  13  -i 

9  dito.— Recived  from  George  Taylior"  thertie 
five  pounds  Scots  for  his  last  half  yeirs  meall 
of  his  house,  viz.  from  Mertimis  1703  to  Wit. 
1704  yeirs  £35   0  0 

November  1704. 

9  dito. — Recived  from  Andrew  Young  six  pounds 
Scots  in  compleat  payt.  of  his  meall  for  a 
laigh  house  in  the  CVf legate  from  Wit.  1702 
to  Wit.  1703  (but  1  want  all  mv  ex- 
ponces)   £6    0  0 

14  dito.— Recived  from  John  Macrob  five  libs, 
for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  his  house  from  Mer- 
timis 1703  to  Witsonday  1704   15    0  0 

December  170-1. 

4  dito. — Recived  from  Alex.  Smylem  five  libs  ten 
shil.  for  half  a  veils  meal;  viz.  from  tie- 
first  October  1703 "to  Wit.  1704  £5  10  0 

4  dito.— For  tuo  hunderod  scleats  sold  to  mv 
broyr.  as  I  bought  them  £6  12  0 

6  dito.  —  Recived  from  James  Ferrior  eight 
pounds  Scots  moy.  in  pairt  of  seaventoine  libs, 
he  rests  me  upon  bond  £8   0  0 

7  dito. -Recived  from  Udny  feftie  live  merits 
Scots  for  rt  Years  (a  lent  of  a  thousend  nieiks 
from  Mert.  1703  to  Mort.  1704  iJ3o  lo  4 

7  dito.— Rccived  from  Mr  Alex.  Gellio,  person 
of  Forday.se,  tuo  hundred  lilw  Soot.s  qeh.  lie 
was  resting  mi1  n.  bond,  wt.  a  veirtf  (</  lent, 
qch.    macks  .'....£211    0  0 

3  dito. — Recived.  from  Rothna  younger  sea 
verities  one  libs.  1  shil.  Seots  qch.  he  was  r«*5t- 
imr  mo  ip.  boiid  for  a  waleh,  and  gave  him 
hL<  bond   ..:  JU71    1  0 

10  dito.  Recived  from  Anna  [ruing  fefiie  merks 
in  trust  to  keepe  to  her,  qch.  wt.  200  merks 
I  got  a  Wil  onda.v  last,  macks  250  merks,.  for 
qch.  I  nave  her  mv  bond  beareing  interest 
from  Mertimis  last,  and  gave  out  the  -.1.  250 
merks  upon  intcresl  in  my  own  name,  £33  6  0 

29  dito.-  Recived  from  C?  random  tun  hnndered 
ami  feftio  merks  in  pa i i  (  of  p.iyt.  of  ,  )  libs, 
ho  rests  nio  per  bond,  and  gave  reel  it,  t h . v- 
for   T  £loo  13  4 

29  dito.— Recived  from  Gvnndhom  VI  lils.  an., 
one  yeirs  (VA  rent  of  the  gel.  8TO0]  libs,  he 
restrt  mo  from  Mertimis  1703  lo  M.n. 
1704   £-14   0  0 

29  dito.-  Rrrivod  from  Win.  Gordon,  Go  veil, 
fourth)  eight  libs,  for  three  bimje  s.dmon.1 
fatls  1  sold  him  qell.  helon  ed  to  Win 
Rickart   ,  £43   0  0 
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It.— I  gott  four  punds  fifteine  .shillings,  qch. 
with  (ivo  libs.  5  shil.  I  was  res  tin."1  for  my 
eixt  pairt  of  tho  chairges  for  fishing  the 
coble  of  tho  Mid'chinglo  fur  season  1704,  per 
account,  macko.s  ten  lil-w.  for  mv  cellar  rueAll 
i  ossc  •  i ' . I  be  the  Ml  coble  from  "Mertimis  1703 
to  Mertimis  1704. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


966.  Blackhail  Lands  (Inverurie  Parish). 
—  In  1696,  according  to  the  Pull  Hook,  tho  pro- 
prietor of  thcn>  lands  w;us  William  Thaine.  Did 
lie  succeed  the  family  of  Blaekhal  of'  that  lilc 
diroctly,  or  were  there  other  proprietors  be- 
tween '/ 

A.  M.  M. 


967.     COBAIRDT,       OR       G'OWBARDIE,  LANDS 

(Porgue  Parish). — In  1664  the  proprietor  vas 
David  Gregorie,   who  was  served  heir  to  his 

brother   ill  that   year.     Were  the  lands  held  by 

a  family  of  Murray  earlier  in  the  century? 

A.  M.  M. 


Bnsvvers. 


943.  Jamks  Pkrrt  of  tuf  "Morning 
Chronicle." — Perry  was  in  no  way  related 
to  the  Perry  family  of  Logie-Ruchan. 

R. 

959.  Ruohanness  LlGHTHOrSF.— "  The  li.hr- 
liou.se  was  finished,  and  tho  ii'dit  first  exhibirod, 
in  1827."  (Smith's  "  X<  sv  History  of  Aberdoon- 
shirc.") 

Q- 
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The  Earls  Marischal  and  Dunnottar. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  oame  to  an  end  in  the  two  great- 
est companions — or  (perhaps  they  ought  to  bo 
called  acquaintances,  for  they,  at  all  events, 
were  the  soul  of  honour— of  "  Pickle  the  Spy," 
namely,  George  Keith,  the  last  Earl,  the  friend 
of  Frederick  the  Great  and  correspondent  of 
Voltaire,  and  James  Keith,  his  brother,  the 
celebrated  Field-Marshal  of  Prussia. 

There  were  Keiths  of  lineage  in  the  country 
in  the  time  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  but  the 
6tory  of  their  having  come  as  a  tribe  called 
Cattio  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Germany 
and  settled  in  Caithness  and  subsequently  form- 
ing the  Clan  Chattan,  may  be  discarded  along 
with  the  fable  of  their  coat-of-arms  having  ori- 
ginated in  the  Scottish  King  dipping  his  three 
fingers  in  tho  'blood  of  the  Danish  Camus  at 
Barry  about  1010  a.d.  and  drawing  three 
strokes  on  the  shield  of  a  valiant  Keith  of  that 
time.  It  i6  certain  that  at  an  early  date  they 
became  Marischals  of  Scotland,  and  obtained 
the  lands  of  Ackergill  in  Caithness.  But  their 
first  substantial  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
at  Keith-IIundeby  of  old,  now  called  Huimbie, 
near  Dalkeith.  One  of  tho  estates  in  this 
parish  is  Keith-Mar tschal,  although  the  later 
barony  of  Keith-Marischal  was  in  Kincardine- 
shire. Numerous  chartularios  and  charters 
bear  e  vide  hoc  of  their  presence  in  the  Lothians. 
They  mingled  in  the  stirring  events  of  tho 
War  of  Independence,  leading  the  horse  at 
Bannockburn,  and  righting  at  Rossi yn  and 
Harlaw ;  and  by  the  time  of  Robert  the  Brace 
certainly — if  not  long  before,  as  some  con- 
tend—the dignity  of  Marischal  (which  at  that 
time  was  more  of  a  court  than  a  military  office) 
had  become  fixed  in  tho  family.  When  Robert 
the  Br  woe  succeeded,  ho  took  caro  to  reward 
his  supporters ;  and  to  tho  Keith  ho  granted 
Hall  Forest,  which  remained  in  tho  family  till 
the  forfeiture  of  1715. 

Acquisition  of  Dunnottak— Royal  Visits. 

Sir  William  Keith,  who  had  by  marriage  ac- 
quired tho  Forest  of  Cowie,  including  Dun- 
nottar, proceeded  to  build  a  Tower  upon  tho 
Rock  of  Dunnottar,  and  in  this  way  exposed 
himself  to  tho  wrath  of  tho  clergy,  who  ex- 
communicated him  in  consequence.  The  church 
or  cell  of  St  Ninian  had  occupied  the  rock  of 
Dunnottar  up  to  that  time  either  hy  itself  or 
along  with  tho  original  fortress.  The  Popo 
afterwards  removed  tho  ban  on  condition  of  a 
how  church  being  erected,  and  this  was  done  at 
a  spot  near  tho  presont  church  of  Dunnottar. 
At  what  timo  the  rock  itself  had  bcon  conse- 


crated to  this  sacred  use  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
probably  it  was  about  1270.  Dunnottar  thus 
became  the  chief  castlo  of  the  Keith  family. 
The  family  continued  to  increase  in  power,  and 
the  Keith  of  1455  was  finst  made  Lord  Keith, 
and  then  the  first  Earl  'Marischal.  There  was 
a  lino  of  ten  earls  between  1455  and  1715,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  Scotch  noble  family  who  have 
not  tho  blood  of  the  Keith's  in  their  veins. 

Tho  Keitlis  kept  up  a  suite  almost  royal,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at 
latest  the  hospitality  of  Dunnottar  was  fre- 
quently extended  to  Kings  and  nobles.  Tho 
earlier  Kings  were  often  at  Dunnottar.  On  15th 
October,  1503,  James  IV.  was  entertained  at 
Dunnottar,  as  the  book  of  his  treasurer  records 
"that  sariiyn  nycht  in  Dunnottar,  to  the  cheld 
playit  on  the  monocordes,  be  the  King's  com- 
mand, xviijs."  were  disbursed.  When  Queen 
Mary  visited  the  north  during  the  contentions 
between  the  Gordons  and  the  Earl  of  Murray 
in  the  year  1562,  she  was  entertained  at  Dun- 
nottar, for  Pitscottie  relates  that  "upon  the 
feird  day  of  November,  the  Queen  came  out  of 
Aberdeine  to  Dunnottar."  James  VI.  also 
honoured  Dunnottar,  "for  the  Kyngis  giaco 
come  to  Dunnottar  the  xviij.  day  of  June,  tho 
yeir  of  God  1580  years;  and  the  fyrst  tyme  that 
I,  Walter  Oullen,  Reder  of  Aiberden,  sehit  Ins 
graice,  was  tho  xx.  day  of  the  said  moneth  of 
June,  1580  yeirs;  and  that,  at  the  v\od  of 
Fetteresso,  ho  beand  at  the  huntis  with  sertane 
of  his  lorclis;  and  thairoftir  I  paist  to  Dunnot- 
tar, quhair  I  beheld  his  grace  at  his  supar, 
quhil  he  paist  to  his  chalmer ;  and  thairoftir  his 
graco  paist  furtht  of  Dunnottar,  tho  xxiij  day 
of  June,  1580  yeirs  to  Ezaill."  lie  visited  it 
again,  1017,  and  in  March  1641  the  Earl  of 
YVinton,  with  his  son,  Lord  Seton,  who  had  Mr 
Andrew  Cant  in  their  company,  "  war  weill 
intcrtynneit,  tho  Lady  (Marshall  being  the  Erll 
of  Wintouu's  dochtcr."  Hero  aLso,  on  8th 
July  1650,  Charles  II.,  when  he  came  to  Scot- 
land to  be  crowned,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  cavaliers,  was  sumptuously 
entertained.  He  also  visited  it  on  the  24th  of 
February  1651. 

The  FuiixisiiixGs  of  Dunxottau. 

Tho  earliest  account  we  have  of  tho  furnish- 
ings of  Dunnottar  is  in  an  inventory  of  1612. 
George,  the  fifth  Earl,  succeeded  in  1594,  and 
possessed  unt  il  1623,  dying  at  Dunnottar  at  the 
ago  of  70  years.  The  Inventory  is  thus  de- 
scribed— 

"This  is  the  iust  Inventar  quhilk  ano  noble 
and  potent  lord  George  Erll  Mcrsehall,  Lord 
Keythe,  etc.  and  Dame  Margret  Ogilvie  (daugh- 
ter of  James,  Lord  Ogilvie),  his  spous,  gives  up 
wpoun  thair  credit  and  honnour  to  William 
Maistcr  Mcrsehall,  Lord  Keythe,  sone  to  the 
said  noble  lord,  con-forme  to  the  contract  past 
betuixt  thanie,  quhilk  Inventar  the  said  William 

Maistcr  of  Morsehull,  Lord  Keythe,  etc.,  ac- 
eoptis,  grant  is,  and  aeknuwledgos  to  he  ju^t. 
trow,  and  ano  perfyt  Invent ur,  partieularlio  a-* 
is  affair  writtin,  except  ye  timber  wark,  builds, 
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and  armour,  quhairof  ye  Invcntar  salbe  par- 
tioularlip  (akin  wp  and  set  doun  heirefter  be- 
tuixt  yo  said  noble  lord  and  the  said  William 
Koytho  his  sortie.  In  witness  quhairof  yis  pre- 
sent is  subsoryuit  bo.  tho  saidis  noble  lordifl  and 
the  said  noble  lady  At  Dunottcr  ye  sowintcin 
day  oil"  December  in  yo  zeir  of  God  ano  thou- 
sand sex  hundrothe  and  twolff  yciris  Beffoir 
witnesses  Jolinno  Evil  of  Mar.  Lord  Erskine, 
John  Levingstoun  of  Dunnipaoo,  John  Keyth 
in  Couton." 

This  is  endorsed — "  Inventar  of  the  plcnisho- 
vag,  bedding,  artailzoaric  (artillery),  etc.,  In 
Dunnottar."  An  inventory  of  1660  is  headed — 
''  Ane  trow  Inventario  of  what  goodis  wor  be- 
longing- to  the  Karlo  Marisehall  and  wor  in  the 
Castle  of  Dunnottour  in  tho  oustodie  of  Cap- 
taino  Umphra  Mcasone,  which  tho  said  Cap- 
taine  Mcasone  delyvored  by  order  of  Major 
Genera.ll  Morgan  to  Robert  Keith  of  Whytrigge, 
Dcpute-ShircfT  of  the  Countie  of  Kincardine, 
and  George  Ogilvy  of  Barrass,  10  Sept ember 
1660."  This  date  is  ten  years  before  William, 
tho  seventh  Earl,  died. 

Incidents  in  the  Careers  of  the  Earls. 

Many  of  the  articles  detailed  had  doubtless 
been  in  nee  for  years  before  1612,  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  previous 
century  numerous  additions  had  been  made  to 
the  list.  This  is  evident  from  incidents  in  the 
careers  of  the  Earls  from  tho  fourth  to  the 
seventh.  William,  the  fourth  Earl,  who  was 
at  Pinkie,  1547,  attended  Queen  Mary  to 
France,  and  afterwards,  although  a  great  re- 
former, was  a  favourite  of  the  Queen  Regent. 
The  estart.es  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Anti-Oovenantcrs,  and  the  celebrated  Cant 
wias  in  Dunnottar  when  the  Marischal's  neigh- 
bouring houses  aind  barns  were  burned  and 
consoled  the  unhappy  nobleman  with  the  assur- 
ance, which  harmonised  well  with  Cant's  name, 
that  it  would  be  a  sweet-smelling  incense  to 
the  Lord.  The  fourth  Earl— he  died  1594— had 
seen  splendid  plenishing  in  the  palaces  of  the 
French  kings  and  in  tho  chateaux  of  their 
nobility.  His  son,  George,  tho  fifth  Earl,  a 
pupil  of  Beza  at  Geneva,  was  sent  by  James  VI. 
to  bring  Queen  Ann  from  Denmark,  for  which 
service  he  obtained  the  Abbacy  of  Deir  and  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  North,  1593,  and 
founded  the  Mariseibal  College  in  Aberdeen. 
He  was  a  much  travelled  and  learned  man 
and  died  art  Dunnottar  in  1623.  These  two 
Earls  undoubtedly  added  to  the  furnishings  of 
Dunnottar,  for  Gcor.go  is  said  to  have  modelled 
more  line  houses  than  anyone  had  done  before. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  his  time  the  quadrangle 
of  Dunnottar  was  built  for  the  better  aooorh- 
modartion  of  illustrious  guests.  William,  the 
sixth  Ear],  died  in  1635,  and  his  third  son  was 
made  Earl  of  Kintore  when  his  uncle  William, 
the  seventh  Earl — who  osr>ou>scd  the  cause  of 
Charles  II. — was  in  posfcesion  of  the  castle. 
Tho  Regalia  were  sent  to  Dunnottar  because 
of  its  strength,  and  the  castle  stood  a  historic 
eicgo  by  Cromwell's  troops, 


The  Furniture  in  the  Castle. 

Tho  inventory  of  1660  applies  to  the  troubled 
times  of  Cromwell,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  full 
as  the  inventory  of  1612.  It  innerely  sum- 
marises the  substantial  articles  of  furniture. 
There  were  5S  bedsteads  and  58  girnors — what- 
ever they  might  be — hardly  canals,  although 

girnals"  is  .sometimes  spelt  in  this  way. 
There  wore  44  tables  of  one  kind  or  another 
distributed  amongst  tho  various  rooms,  and  a 
"Held"  of  a  table,  or  a  folding"  table,  in  addi- 
tion. Of  chests — possibly  oak — there  were  44, 
and  of  chairs  49,  including',  no  doubt,  tho 
chairs  puiohaGod  half  a  century  ago  by  Sir 
William  Fraeer  in  the  Old  Town  of  Stonohavi  n 
— one  of  them  celling  in  Edinburgh  four  or 
five  years  ago  for  nearly  £CO0.  There  are  etill 
two  or  three  fairly  authenticated  chairs  in 
Stonehaven  and  neighbourhood.  There  were 
22  "  stoolis,"  more  sumptuous  probably  than 
three-legged  ones;  and  nine  cupboards  and  11 
prcssis — of  tho  nature  of  wardrobes,  doubtless. 
Of  forms,  which  would  accommodate  more  than 
a  otool  or  a  chair,  and  might  some  of  them 
be  settles,  ranged  along  the  dining,  drawing, 
and  dancing  rooms,  there  were  20. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing what  articles  garniched  the  room 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  King  and  called 
"The  Ki-ng'd  Room,"  and  what  were  in  the 
Earl's  and  guests'  rooms,  except  that  we  find 
that  of  eight  pair  and  five  pieces  of  "  cour- 
tainca  and  vallownes ''  there  were  a  "suite  of 
reid  embroidered  with  silk  fringes  "  in  the 
King's  room;  while  in  the  greine  ehalmer  there 
was  "  ane  suite  of  greine  with  deep  silk  fringes 
and  silk  lace  and  a  countorpaine."  Moreover, 
there  were  67  feather  bod?.  54  ooverliddis,  66 
bolsters,.  84  pkaidis  (used  as  blanket©),  and  "  am' 
halff  of  blankcttis "— five  of  them;  20  shelves, 
and  11  ooddlis — <prabab!y  pillows.  The  in-fer- 
ence  from  what  follows  its  that  the  bods  and 
bedrooms  wore  made  imposing  by  rich  hang- 
ings, that  the  beds  were  formidable  four- 
posters  to  which  the  occupant  ascended  by 
tho  broudorit  stool  or  chair,  and  th.  t  the 
tapestry  depicted  the  history  of  Samson  ami 
probably  other  Scriptural  characters.  Who  the 
makers  of  the  tapestry  were  wo  have  no  meatus 
of  knowing:  but  in  an  inventory  of  writs  dated 
January,  1617,  detailing  writs  found  in  a  par- 
ticular "lettron."  this  entry  eccuis — "ltoi»i 
William  Beatton,  broundisl er.  his  obligatioun 
upon  ye  receipt  of  sex  piece  of  tapestrtic  whilk 
is  yet  unduly Verit,  1593."  Doubtless  tho  best 
of  it  oaimo  from  France.—"  Dunnottar  and  Its 
Barons,"  by  James  Crabb  Watt.  K.O.,  in  "  Scot- 
tish Historical  Review,"  .luly,  1005. 

A  Persecuted  Ptcscntcc, 

The  Rev.  Gideon  Guthrie  (a<s  to  whose  alleged 
incumbency  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Stones- 
haven,  a  note  appeared  in  No.  260.  April  11) 
left  a  monograph  which  -rives  a  groflduc  and 
most,  intci'QSt  iftg  picture  of  the  times.  The 
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monograph  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  the  late  Miss  Guthrie- 
Wright. 

Mr  Guthrie  was  born  at  Castlcton  of  Fordoun 
on  May  24,  1663,  of  which  estate  his  father  was 
laird.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Sibbald  of 
Kair,  whose  grandfather  was  preceptor  to  the 
son  of  Charles  I.,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
and  rector  of  Temple  Bar.  Mr  Guthrie  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  when  16  years  of  age. 
By  advice  of  the  "  Presbytery  of  Mcarns  "  he 
entered  on  his  trials  for  licence  to  preach  in 
March,  1683,  and  finished  in  September.  The 
Episcopal  Ohurch  was  then  the  Establish  eel 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  from  1661. 
The  Revolution  of  1683,  and  the;  overthrow  of 
tho  Stuart  line,  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  the 
first  year  of  William  and  Mary  again  establishing 
Pres'byterianism  as  the  national  religion.  Mr 
Guthrie  had  been  trained  in  Episcopacy,  and 
adhered  to  it,  declining  to  accept  the  indulgence 
granted  to  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  He 
received  calls  from  Grange,  Aboyne,  Glcnmuick, 
and  other  parishes,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Commission  of  the  Kirk,  and  therefore  could 
get  no  settlement,  as  he  had  not  taken  the 
tests.  At  length  William,  the  ninth  Earl  Mari- 
schal,  in  November,  1703,  gave  him  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  church  and  parish  of  Fetteresso. 
Mr  Guthrie  entered  on  his  charge  on  December 
26,  and  the  presbytery  at  once  proceeded  against 
him.  Within  a  few  weeks  they  .summoned  him 
three  times,  but  he  jpaid  no  attention.  The  earl 
and  parishioners,  however,  defended  and  pro- 
tested until,  after  half  a  year's  disputation,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  synod,  where  a 
repetition  of  the  discussions  so  perplexed  the 
members  that  they  .passed  it  on  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  sentence  was  given 
against  Mr  Guthrie,  who,  nevertheless,  contin- 
ued to  exercise  his  .duties  as  minister  of  tho 
parish,  Tho  presbytery,  however,  regularly 
provided  supply  by  sending  their  probationers 
to  preach — called  20  merk  men,  because  by 
Act  of  Parliament  they  were  entitled  to  that 
eura  for  every  sermon  preached  north  of  tho 
Tay  during  a  vacancy.  The  parishioners  ad- 
hered to  tho  presentee,  and  on  Sundays  20 
to_30  women  guarded  all  the  approaches  to  the 
Kirktown  and  prevented  the  probationers  get- 
ting- near  the  kirk.  Tho  presbytery  in  (.his 
state  of  affairs  gave  a  call  to  Mr  John  Wdhsten 
in  1704,  to  which  the  parishioners  objected  and 
protested,  and  again  tho  dispute  went  to  the 
Synod  and  Assembly,  where  Webster's  call  was 
sustained  by  three  votes.  Letters  of  horning 
were  then  taken  out  by  Webster  against  cer- 
tain of  the  parishioners  and  the  presentee,  to 
which  they  paid  no  hood,  and  the  former  were 
sentenced  in  payment  of  tines  and  the  pre- 
sentee to  'banishment.  For  reasons  which  do 
not  clearly  appear,  those  sentences  foil,  and 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce  them. 
Tho  presbytery  fixed  Mr  Webster's  ordination 
for  13th  March,  but  the  parishioners  took 
possession  of  the  kirk  end  kirk-yard  and  Strenu- 
ously defended  them,  so  that  I  he  presbytery, 
their  candidate  and  supporters  had  to  retire  i  i 


a,  distance,  and  tho  whole  ceremony,  singing, 
praying,  preaching,  and  ordaining,  lasted  only 
fourteen  minutes.  Mr  Guthrie  continued  to 
officiate  in  all  ministerial  duties  for  the  next 
two  years,  having  got  a  tack  of  the  manse 
and  glebe  from  the  Earl,  who  in  1707  gave  Mr 
Webster  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  New 
Deer.  For  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  the 
parishioners  used  every  device  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  preobytcry  giving  another  call, 
and  Mr  Guthrie  st id  '  continued  his  ministra- 
tions, preaching  regularly  in  the  manse.  The 
presbytery  caused  hh  name  to  be  put  in  the 
Poi toons  Roll,  and  he  was  summoned  before  tho 
Justiciary  Court  at  Aberdeen  in  May,  1709, 
charged  with,  being  an  intruder,  wanting  legal 
qualifications,  and  disaffected  to  tho  Govern- 
ment, both  in  Church  and  State.  The  jury 
found  he  was  no  intruder,  but  as  he  had  bap- 
tised and  married,  tho  lords  ordained 
luni  to  remove  out  of  the  parish 
Application  wad  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Ii.pjscop.al  clergy  in  Scotland  to  the  Lords  when 
the  Circuit  Court  met  at  Perth  a  few  days  there- 
alter,  and  a  sist  or  suspension  or  the  decree 
against  Mr  Guthrie  was  granted.  The  Presby- 
tery  tootle  our  criminal  letters  against  him,  but 
dared  not  execute  them,  and  thereafter  jixvo  a 
(presentation  to  the  Rev.  David  Burn,  whom 
they  ordained,  without  any  previous-  intimation, 
but  had  to  break  open  the  church  to  gain  ad- 
mission. 'Jim  parishioners  were  very  hostile 
and  strongly  barricaded  the  doom  and  windows 
of  the  church  before  Sunday,  and  the  women 
mustered  in  strength  to  defend  them.  A  meleo 
took  place,  and  Air  Uurn  presently  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  to  get  criminal  letters  against  the 
women.  To  save  the  women  the  J  TVs  sum- 
moned them,  and  inflicted  imprisonment  for  a 
few  hours  on  some,  and  trilling  lines  on  others. 
The  chinch  was  barricaded  week  by  week,  and' 
those  as  regularly  broken  down  by  Mr  Jbirn 
and  his  servant  (sometime*  working  "at  them  for 
two  hours  on  the  Sum  lavs'  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  when  lie  stupidly  offered  400  merks  to 
Mr  Guthrie  to  remove.  This  was  indignantly 
refused,  but  to  save  the  parishioners  from  move 
legal  prosecution  the  latter  removed  to  Dunnot- 
tar  m  the  spring  0f  1710,  and  in  a  farm  house 
there  he  conducted  service  regularly  for  about 
three  months, 

Mr  Guthrie  accepted  an  invitation  from  tho 
Episcopalians  in  Brechin  in  July  1710,  ami  a 
meeting  house  was  speedily  fitted  up.  Ho  soon 
hail  a  largo  congregation,  and  at  liaetor,  1711, 
when  the  first  communion  was  celebrated  for 
many  years,  tin  re  wore  over  1200  communi- 
cants. With  the  concurrence  of  the  Earls  of 
Panmuro  and  Southesk  he  introduced  the 
liturgy,  and  soon  everyone  who  could  read  was 
supplied  with  the  book  of  common  prayer.  The 
congregation  daily  increased,  but  attempts  wcro 
made  in  1713  lo  break  it  up.  which  only  tended 
to  give  it  greater  strength  and  unanimity.  Tho 
ministers  of  the  Presbytery  disclaimed  and  in- 
veighed against  the  liturgy  from  their  pulpits, 
and  also  privately,  and  the  Presbytery  itself  pre- 
pared a  libel,  which  was  presented  to  tho 
magistrates  with  a.  requisition  to  forward  it  to 
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tho  justice  clerk,  that  Mr  Guthrie  might  bo 
again  put  in  tho  Porteous  Poll.      Tho  magis- 
trates would  not  do  60,  and  it  was  forwarded  by 
tho  Presbytery.      Summonses  to  the  Circuit 
Court    at"  Perth    in  May.     1715,     were  ac- 
cordingly   issued    against    him    and    24  wit- 
nesses. Ho    was    charged    again  with 
being  an  intruder:  neglecting  to  pray  for  tho 
Kin^  and  Prince;   having  assumed  power  of 
discipline,  uplifted  dues  ibelonging  to  the  .kirk, 
and  various  other  things.      These  proceedings 
fell  through,  and  a  now  summons  issued  for 
the  Justiciary  Court  at  Edinburgh  on  4-  July, 
1715,   with  three  or  four  additional  offences 
alleged.      The    prosecution  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  by  tho  Presbytery  with  great 
•bitterness,   and  terms   of    accommodation  so 
gross  and  shameful  were  offered  to  Mr  Guthrie, 
that  he  preferred  to  stand  hie  trial.     Tho  Jury 
gave  a  verdict  against  him  on  certain  points, 
and  the  Justice  Clerk  offered,  if  he  would  pray 
for  King  George,  to  protect  him  from  the 
Presbytery.      He  declined  and  was  fined  100 
merks  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  paid ;  de- 
barred from     preaching     or     exercising  any 
ministerial  function  within  the  town  or  parish 
of  Brechin  under  penalty  of  500  merks  for  each 
contravention;  and  declared  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  Church,  Manse,  or  Benefice  within 
Scotland  for  7  years.      The  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Earls  of  Pannmre  and  Southesk, 
Lord  Forglen,  and  many  others  gave  much 
support  to  Mr  G-uthrio.  and  through  their  in- 
fluence the  other  [Episcopal  clergymen  about 
Brechin  supplied  his  place  for  a  time.  Then 
tho  rising  of  1715  took  place,  when  the  Earl 
of  Southesk  proclaimed  James  VTIL  King  of 
Scotland,  at  Montrose  on  17th  September,  1715. 
and  Mr  Guthrie  resumed  preaching  and  other 
duties.      Tho  King  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  and  gave    him    authority    to  take 
possession  of  the  Cathedral,  which  lie  did,  and 
officiated  until  James  had  to  flee  from  Scot- 
land on  4-th  February,  1716.      Many  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  deserted  their  charges 
at  the  rising,  and  when  they  returned  after 
the  King's  flight  they  wore  filled  with  malice 
against  tho  ministers  who  had  supplied  their 
vacancies. 

Mr  Guthrie  now  retired  out  of  harm's  way 
for  several  months,  and  was  diligently  searched 
for.  Whenever  the  Dragoons  were  lying  in 
Brecbin  several  of  them  were  quartered  in  his 
house,  and  he  had  many  narrow  escapes. 
At  length  ho  decided  to  settle  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  people  of  Brechin 
transported  his  plenishing  to  Montrose,  from 
whence  Iiq  sailed  to  Leith  on  10th  November, 
1716,  and  on  arrival  ho  took  up  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  trusty  friends  were  admitted  to 
family  worship,  and  at  Easter  following  !he 
Communion  was  publicly  celebrated.  Public 
worship  was  ever  after  kept  up  in  his  hou-.e 
without  any  challenge.  The  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh and  several  of  the  clergy  urged  Mr 
Guthrie  to  set  up  a  public  meet  ing  house,  but  he 
declined  to  expose  himself  and  family  to  new 
hazards,  and  ho  received  very  competent  pro- 


vision from  his  hearers.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  collectors  of  the  fund  for  the  clergy  and 
their  widows.  Tho  Episcopal  Church  very  soon 
had  two  serious  internal  controversies — one  ?s 
to  the  usages,  and  the  other  as  to  Bishops,  but 
it  does  not  ap|)car  what  part,  if  any,  Mr 
Guthrie  took  in  either.  lie  lost  his  wife,  who 
lovingly  and  bravely  shared  in  all  his  trials, 
and  from  whom  he  received  much  sympathy 
and  help,  in  February,  1727,  and  ho  himself  fal- 
lowed her  in  1732. 

Tho  Moray  Floods  MedaL 

Tho  medal  referred  to  by  Mr  R.  Murdoch- 
La  wrance  (No.  268 — June  6)  is  only  one  of 
several  that  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
Moray  Flcods,  1829.  The  appendix  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  well-known  book  on  tho 
Floods  contains  a  copy  of  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Centra)  Committee  for  managing  "The 
Flood  Fund."  It  stated  that,  during  tho  in- 
vestigation of  the  numerous  cases  of  distress 
laid  before  them,  the  committee  had  often  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  important  services 
of  the  boatmen  on  the  rivers  Findhorn  and 
Spey,  and  (before  closing  their  labours)  they 
deemed  it  a  duty  owing  to  these  brave  men 
to  place  their  conduct  and  merits  fairly  before 
the  public.    Tho  circular  then  proceeded — 

"  On  the  awful  morning  of  tho  4th  of  August 
last"  [the  circular  was  dated  Elgin,  20th  April, 
1830]  "...  .  five  boats'  crews  started  from 
the  town  of  Findhorn,  and  several  cobles  from 
tho  west  side  of  that  river,  proceeding  in  all 
directions,  over  hedges  and  embankments,  ami 
through  avery  obstacle,  to  the  objects  in  view. 
Their  laborious  and  dangerous  exertions  were 
crowned  with  tho  most  gratifying  success;  not 
one  life  was  lost,  though,  without  this  noble, 
disinterested,  and  unsolicited  assistance,  many 
must  have  perished.  On  the  Spey,  at  Rothes 
and  at  Garmouth,  the  same  generous,  prompt, 
and  effective  spirit  was  shown,  with  the  same 
gratifying  results.  Several  lives  were  saved, 
though  at  the  most  fearful  risk  to  their  brave 
deliverers.  From  the  accounts  already  received 
by  the  committee  forty  of  these  warm-hearted 
bravo  fellows  were  engaged  in  that  perilous 
work  of  mercy." 

The  Committee,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  these  brave  men.  recognised  the  pro- 
priety of  their  receiving  some  reward,  and 
made  the  following  suggestion — 

"  Instead  of  a  present  in  money,  whioh  would 
be  soon  dissipated  and  forgotten,  the  Com- 
mittee have  thought  that  a  preferable  mode  of 
remunerating  such  services  would  bo  by  an 
honorary  reward,  and  that  a  Silver  Media)  to 
each  man.  with  his  name  and  services  engraven 
on  it,  which  with  an  honest  pride,  on  festive 
or  solemn  occasions,  could  be  displayed  hy 
himself  and  his  descendants  as  a  pr«*>f  of  Itis 
merit  and  of  the  public  approbation,  am)  hotuv 
become  a  stimulus,  in  Uic  liitle  circle  of  his 
connections  and  acquaintance,  to  emulate  his 
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good  conduct,  and  thus,  in  a  "pertain  dcigrcc, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  this  clatss  of  the 
people,  would  best  accomplish  their  idea." 

An  appropriate  design  lor  tile  medal  w«u-s 
adopted,  which  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  medal  seen  by  Mr  \Jiurdoch-Law- 
rance — "  A  view  of  the  Bridgo  of  Spey,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  two  northern  arches, 
by  which  the  ruins  of  this  noble  structure  are 
seen  standing  amidst  the  iiaging  flood,  em- 
blematical of  the  devastation  it  occasioned, 
and  of  the  important  services  intended  to  bo 
commemorated  by  the  modal."  The  Com- 
mittee allocated  £20  out  of  the  Flood  Fund  to 
help  in  the  provision  of  tiie  medals,  and  ap- 
pealed for  (public  subscriptions  for  the  bal- 
ance, the  total  cost  'being  estimated  at  'be- 
tween £50  and  £60. 


John  Bumcss  ("  Tlii'ummy  Cap"). 

To  the  record  of  this  person  (No.  224— August 
9,  1912)  may  be  added  the  following  from  "  The 
Land  of  the  Lionesses,"  by  Air  James  Crabb 
Watt,  K.O.,  in  the  "  Scots  Magazine,"  Febru- 
ary, 1890— 

John  Burnes,  the  youngest  son  of  the  author 
of  "Thrummy  Cap,"  perished  in  a  shipwreck 
near  Aberdeen  in  1853,  in  the  "  Duke  of  Suther- 
land "  steamer  from  London,  when  16  lives 
were  lost.  This  John  Burnes  was  originally  a 
fireman  on  board  a  steamer  belonging  to  Aber- 
deen, but  ho  subsequently  went  to  the  Aus- 
tralian diggings,  whence  lie  had  just  returned 
when  he  was  drowned.  About  £50  was  found 
on  his  body  when  it  was  washed  ashore.  Ho 
left  a  family. 

The  Rickait  MSS. 

Income— (Continued). 
Jary.  1705. 

25  dito.— Recived  from  Mr  Alex.  Ross  of  Leth- 
entie  feftio  five  punds  Scots  for  a  yeir  and  a 
halfs  @  rent  from  Wit.  1703  to  Mertimis  1704 
of  1000  merles  £55   0  0 

30  dito.— Recived  from  Janet  Taylior  six  punds 
tuelvo  shil.  6d  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  her  house 
meall  from  Wit.  1704  to  Mert.  1704 
yeirs   £6  12  6 

February  1705. 

3  dito. — Recived  from  Alex.  Smylem,  waiter 
five  libs.  Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  his 
house,  viz.  from  Witsonday  1704  to  Mertimis 
1704,  haveing  a  lotted  him'  2  shil.  therof  for 
mending  his  chamber  doore  loeks  £4  18  0 

3  dito. — Recived  from  John  Somervaill  tuentio 
four  libs,  ten  shilling  Scots  for  half  a  yeirs 
meall  of  his  house  from  Wit.  1704  to  Mertimis 
1704  £24  10  0 

14  dito. — Recived  from  Provist  Mitchell  feftie 
four  libs,  for  my  salmoiid  I  sold  him  bust  yeir 
Wt,  four  libs.  Eor  his  half  of  the  fish  collar 
sett  to  my  broyr.  and  him,  qch.  is  £58   0  0 


20  dito.— Recived  from  Janet  Milln  upon  John 
Ritchhs  account  tuo  libs  Scots  for  her  meall 
from  \\  it.  1704  to  Mertimis  1704,  given  her 
a  rorcitc  £2   0  0 

21  dito.— Recived  from  Daniell  Cargill  tuelve 
libs.  Scots  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  50  mercks  for 
his  and  Alex.  Donaldsons  house  from  Wit. 
1704  to  Wit.  1705  £12   0  0 

March  1705. 

8  dito. — Recived  from  Patrick  Gellie,  leat  bealie, 
fourtcine  punds  Scots  for  a  yeirs  meall  of  the 
cellar  sett  to  a  cobell  of  the  reaok  from 
Mertimis  1703  to  Mertimis  1704,  given  dis- 
charge  .  £14   0  0 

13  dito. — Recived  from  John  Stcuart  on  Robert 
Aickroan's  account,  tuehtie  six  libs,  tuelve 
shillings  Scots,  qch.  wt.  3  libs.  I  queitcd  him, 
compleits  his  house  meall  from  Wit.  1702  to 
Wit.  1704,  given  discharge  £26  12  0 

31  dito. — Recived  from  John  M'Rob  five  punds 
Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  house  meall:  viz.  from 
Wit.  1704  to  Mertimis  1704  £5   0  0 

Aprilo  1705. 

27  dito.— Recived  from  Daniell  Cargill,  tobaco 
spinster,  in  A'bdn.,  tuelve  ipunds  Scots  in  pairt 
of  payt.  of  50  mercks  for  his  and  Alex.  Don- 
aldsone  there  house  meall  from  Wit.  1704  to 
Wit.  1705  ..  £12   0  0 

27  dito.— Recived  from  Robert  Mouat,  woater, 
soaven  mercks  upon  John  Ritchies  account, 
pailt  of  his  meall  from  Wit.  1704  to  Mer- 
timis 1704   £4  13  4 

May  1705. 

19  dito.— Recived  from  Alex.  Guthrie,  waiter, 
in  Abdn.,  13£  libs,  for  a  yeirs  meall  of  his 
houso  from  Wit.  1704  to  Wit.  1705,  and  dis- 
charged him   £13  10  0 

22  dito. — Recived  from  my  broyr.  four  libs,  'or 
his  half  of  a  fish  cellar  meall  from  Mertimis 

1703  to  Mertimis  1704,  wt.  Provist  Mit- 
chell .....£4   0  0 

22  dito. — Recived  from  Provist  Sandihuids  feftio 
punds  Scots  qch.  he  was  resting  my  wife 
before  she  was  mariodl  £50   0  0 

June  1705. 

14  dito. — Recived  from  Nemton  ane  hundcred 
a.nd  ten  mercks  for  a  yeirs  (V?  rent  of  tuo 
thousand  mercies  he  rests  me:  viz.  from  Wit. 

1704  to  Wit.  1705   £73   6  8 

20  dito. --Recived  fro»\  Clachriaeh  and  Lud- 
qubarn  ane  hundcred  and  ten  mercks  Scota 
for  ane  yeirs  anuall  rent  of  tuo  thousand 
mercks  from  Wit.  1704  to  Wit.  1705... 73    6  8 

23  dito.— Recived  from  Gcongpe  Taylior  ane 
hundcred  and  tuentic  seaven  libs,  in  pairt  of 
st hat  he  should  haue  pavt.  me  for  mv  house 
he  bought  at  this  term..,  £127   0  0 

Agust  1705. 

10  dito. — My  Broyr.  recived  on  my  aoOOUIlt 
feftio  five  libs,  from  Cotton  for  a  yeirs  %  rent 
of  a.  thousand  libs,  be  rests  me.  from  Wit. 
1704  to  Wit.  1705  £55   0  0 
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September  1705. 

6  dito. — Recived  from  John  SomervaiJl  nyne- 
teine  libs,  tuclve  shillings  Scots,  qch.  \vt.  four 
libs.  18  ahil.  1  alouod  liim  for  goods  bought 
from  him  preceding  this  deate  makes  24£  jibs, 
qch.  compleite  his  house  meall  from  Mer- 
tamie  1704'to  Wit,  1705  £19  12  0 

7  dito. — Recived  from  John  M'Rob  live  libs. 
Soots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  of  his  house  (rom 
Mertimis  17-04  to  Wit.  1705,  and  gave  dis- 
chaipgie   £5  0  0 

7  dito  Sept.— Recived  from  Daniel!  Car-ill  four- 
toino  mercies  Scots,  qch.  wt.  29  libs.  I  got 
before  and  tuo  severall  tyms,  compleits  the 
house  meaJI  I  sett  to  him  and  Alex*.  Donald- 
son from  Wit.  1704  to  Wit.  1705,  qch.  was 
50  merely,  and  discharged  them  £9    6  8 

7  difco. — Recived  from  John  Preach,  vvrighfc,  in 
A'bdm,  eight  libs,  sixteine  slid,  fc'cots,  and 
from  John  Anderson,  shoumaker  there,  tix 
libs,  eleaven  ^hillin^s  10d,  and  from  Janet 
Miller,  induallcr  there,  tuo  jpunds,  qch.  makes 
seaventeino  libs.  7  csiiU.  104.  all  upon  John 
Ritchies  acooaint,  it  being  there  meall  of  his 
house  dew  preceding  Wit.  1705,  qch.  I  am  to 
count  for  to  him  in  pairt  of  payt....£l7    7  10 

8  dito.— Recived  from  Alex.  Davidson  and  Wil- 
liam Ross  fourtie  morks  Scots,  in  pairt  of 
pay t.  of  there  deuitie  resting  bo  them  there 
pairtnera  for  crone  seaventcine  hundered  and 
four  yeirs  of  my  rigge  m  (lie  Sandie- 
^nds  £26  13  4 

17  dito. — Recived  from  Monemusk  nyntie  one 
punds  thirteine  shil.  4d  for  a  yeirs  @  rent  of 
tuentio  five  hundered  merks  from  Wit.  1704 
to  Wit.  1705   ....£91  13  4 

(To  be  continued.) 
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968.  The  Morison  Family.— The  Morisons 
of  Rognie  were  at  one  time  connected  with  folic 
West  Indies;  indeed  Alexander,  the  laird  who 
died  in  1379,  was  born  there  (Temple's 
"  Thanage,"  p.  160).  I  should  like  to  know 
their  relationship  to  a  family  of  Morison  con- 
nected with  Tobago.  In  1836,  William  Wyllie. 
of  Torrington  Square,  London  (as  consignee  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Gcoige  Morison  apipoinfced 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery),  and  John  Morison, 
Edward  Ellico  [of  Invorgarry],  and  Charles 
Ross,  as  trustees  of  George  Morison,  put  in 
claims  for  clave  compensation  on  the  following 
estates :  — 

Les  Cofceaux,  parish  of  St  David's:  manager, 
Thomas  Wyllie:  421  slaves  (claim  44). 

Grecnhall  and  Friendship,  parish  of  St 
George,  177  slaves  (claim  21;. 

Golden  Lane,  parish  of  St  Patrick. 


Counter  ckums  to  Les  Coteaux  were  entered 
by  Alexander  Ellico  and  Russell  Ellico  (the 
brothers  of  Edward  Elhce)  as  mortgagees,  and 
by  William  Wyllie  ae  the  natural  guardian  of 
his  children  by  his  late  wife,  Martha  Morison, 
for  £3895.  The  Compensation  Commissioner 
paid  £7563  to  the  Accountant-General.  Henry 
Lunijsden,  James  Bhiikie,  Alexander  Stronaoh, 
and  Alexander  Jopp,  advocates,  Aberdeen, 
claimed  for  money  advanced  to  John  Morison 
out  of  his  own  proper  monies. 

Counter  claims  to  the  Grcenhall  and  Friend- 
ship estate  were  entered  by  John  Morison,  4 
Albaen  Place,  Regent  Street,  London,  for  £6000, 
with  interest*  on  purchase  money,  under  inden- 
tures of  Feb.  14-15,  1323,  and  by  George  Mori- 
son, of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  £1830, 
as  trustee  under  the  will  of  George  Morison, 
dated  Dec.  12.  1314.  The  Commissioners  paid  in 
£3581  to  the  Accountant-General. 

In  the  case  of  the  Golden  Lane  estate, 
counter  claims  were  put  in  by  George  Morison 
of  Cambridge  University,  for  £1128,  by  William 
Dickinson,  E-.i^t  India  llouse,  as  husband  of 
Eleanor  Morison,  for  £1128;  and  by  Henry 
Dickinson,  H.E.I.C.,  cs  husband  of  Mary  Mori- 
son, for  £1123. 

None  of  the  marriages  notified  here  is  given 
in  the  "Thanagc."  According  to  another  docu- 
ment in  the  Public  Record  Office  [F.  71,  1179. 
Claim  37).  George  Morison,  who  made  Ids  will 
on  Dee.  12,  1314.  had  the  following  issue — 
George,  Martha,  Mary,  Magdalen,  and  Eleanor. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

969.  Chief  Justice  Jam.es  Reid,  Montre  \l. 
— I  understand  Mr  Reid  had  a  sister  who  mar- 
ried a  Mr  Taylor.  Who  was  Taylor  and  what 
was  his  full  name? 

G.  R. 


Hnswers. 


927.  William  Gray.  Clociitow  of  Slaixs.— 
It  was  through  his  marriage  with  Elspct 
Annand,  on  1st  December,  1709,  that  Gray  ar- 
rived in  Ruchan,  and  settled  at  Clochtow. 
Eh  pet  Annand  was  daughter  ami  probably 
heiress  of  James  Annand,  of  the  Auclltorcllon 
family.  This  James  Annand  was  served  heir 
to  his  nephew,  Alexander  Annand,  second  law- 
ful son  of  Captain  'Robert  Annand,  in  the  lands 
and  town  of  Old  Chvchtow,  etc.,  l*t  April,  1668; 
and  Gray  by  marrying  ELspet  would  simply  go 
into  her  house  and  pot>sess  the  lands. 

P.  G. 

951.  Eraser  Family  of  Frbndraught.— 
"  G  "  will  find  particulars  of  thie  family  in  Pr 
Temple's  "  Thanago  of  Fermarfcyn." 
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Scottish  Ecclessologscal  Society's 
Transactions. 

The  part  of  the  Society's  "  Transactions  "  for. 
1912-13,  recently  issued,  contains  as  a  frontis- 
piece an  illustration  of  the  Rcrcdos  and  Holy 
Table  at  Grathio  Church,  against  the  latter  of 
which  the  Rev.  Jacob  Primmer  not  only  pro- 
tested but  "took  .stents."  The  contents  of  the 
number  include  Profess  Cooper's  presidential 
address  on  "The  Pine  Arts  as  Handmaids  to' 
t!:e  Church's  Worship,"  and  his  paper  on  bun- 
held  Cathedral  prepared  for  the  annual  excur- 
sion to  Dunkeld  m  1910;  a  paper  on  the  Knights 
Templars  in  .Scotland  road  by  Mr  John  Edward* 
at  tho  excursion  of  tho  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow members  to  Temple  and  Arniston ;  the 
second  part  of  Mr  P.  0.  Eeles's  account  of  tho 
"Inventory  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Stirling 
Castle";  a  brief  description  of  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Herbert  Honey- 
niaji,  tiie  Edinburgh  architect;  and  a  paper  on 
"John  W'illock,  Superintendent  of  the  West" 
—who,  according  to  Professor  Hume  Brown, 
"seems  to  have  held  the  next  place  in  name  and 
authority  to  Knox  among  the  preachers  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  Scotland  "- contributed  by 
the  Rev.  Kirkwood  Hewat.  One  meeting  only 
was  held  hi  the  Aberdeen  district.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  interesting  Aberdeen  reference 
in  the  paper  on  Greyfriars  Church.  Mention- 
ing a  stone  bench  table  along  the  side  wall  of 
a  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  Mr  Iloncynian  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  been  intended  to  run 
right  round  the  church  as  in  6omo  ancient 
churches,  and  appends  this  footnote — "A 
similar  stone  bench,  decorated  with  aroading  in 
relief,  remains  in  tho  north  transept  of  Elgin 
Cathedral;  and  Professor  Cooper  informs  mo 
that  an  old  lady  who  remembered  the  ancient 
(fifteenth  century)  choir  of  St  Nicholas',  Aber- 
deen, told  him  that  it  had  a  stone  bench  run- 
ning round  all  the  walls,  on  which  poor  peo'plo 
used  to  sit  during  divine  service  on  Sundays." 

Wo  extract  some  passages  from  Professor 
Cooper's  paper  on  Dunkeld  Cathedral:  — 

Tiie  Ministers  of  Dunkeld. 

Tho  record  of  the  ministers  of  Dunkeld  from 
the  Reformation  onward]  supplies  illustrative 
examples  of  almost  every  successive  change  in 
tho  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  Tho  first 
namo  upon  the  roll  is  a  distinguished  one;  it 
is  that  of  Robert  Pont.  The  first  General  As- 
sembly (1560)  declared  him  qualified  for  tho 
ministry;  tho  fourth  (1562)  sent  him  to  minister 
the  Word  and  Sacraments  first  at  Dunblane  and 
next  at > Dunkeld — that  is,  in  the  two  cathedral 
cities  still  occupied  by  bishops  strongly  opposed 


to  the  Reformation.  -  Next  year  ho  was  "com- 
missioner" to  ipush  the  cause  in  tho  diocese  of 
Moray,  where  tho  wicked  old  bishop,  Patrick 
Hepburn,  though  outwardly  conforming,  was 
no  friend  to  tho  new  order  of  things.  The 
Regent  Alar  wanted  Pont,  on  account  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  accept  the 
office  of  a  lord  of  session,  and  tho  Assembly 
gave  him  leavo  on  condition  that  he  "left  not 
the  offieo  of  the  ministry."  During  his  later 
years  ho  played,  as  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh,  a  very  prominent  and  a  wisely 
moderate  part.  Pont  was  evidently  too  im- 
portant a  iperson  to  bo  left  at  Dunkeld,  and  ere 
the  year  of  his  incumbency  was  out,  we  find  tho 
General  Assembly  appointed  Mr  James  Fowlia 
to  be  minister  there.  After  hi  in  Bishops  Paton, 
Nicholson,  and  Lindsay  were  pastors  of  tho 
parish  as  well  as  diocesans.  In  1614,  Mr 
William  Glass,  who  as  minister  of  Little  Dun- 
keld had  long  been  prominent  among  the  clergy 
of  tho  district,  and  had  been  appointed  iby  the 
Assembly  of  1606  "constant  moderator"  of 
presbytery,  became  minister  of  the  Cathedral. 
In  1639  came  Alexander  Rollock. 

Tiie  Protesters  and  the  Resolutioxers. 

Then,  in  1650,  followed  Mr  Jolm  Heart.  It 
was  a  troubled  time  in  Church  and  State. 
Charles  II.  had  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  had 
subscribed  tho  Covenants;  on  the  question  as  to 
who  were  to  be  permitted  to  support  him 
against  Cromwell,  the  Church  of  Scotland:  was 
rent  by  its  first  eohism.  M,r  Heart  sided  with 
the  extreme  party;  joined  tho  Protesters  in 
forming  a  separate  presbytery ;  a.nd  in  1652  was 
deposed  by  tho  Resolutioners — who  in  these 
parts  were  the  stronger  oection.  The  Protesters 
were  the  party  admired  and  copied  by  the 
Free  Church  of  1343;  but  it  does  not  sound 
consistent  either  with  "  Disruption  principles" 
or  with  tho  "  Mode  rat  ism  "  attributed  to  tho 
Resolutioners — in  fact,  it  confounds  our  notions 
of  both  partico — to  hear  of  Heart's  successor, 
James  Strachan,  that  ho  was  "admitted  in  an 
irregular  and  disorderly  way  by  the  Protesters 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on  the  10th  July.  1655, 
having  been  called  neither  by  tho  Session  nor 
tho  Congregation,"  and  "  that  next  day  ho  was 
deposed  by  the  [Resolutioner]  Synod  for  pre- 
suming' to  usurp  tho  charge  without  a  lawful 
call;  but  seeing  he  was  ordained  by  pastors, 
the  further  eonr-iderat  ion  of  his  case  was 
delayed.  On  submitting  to  the  Synod,  his 
mouth  was  opened  by  a  Committee."  One  may 
notice,  however,  on  the  one  hand  the  import- 
ance then  attached  to  an  ordination  by  pres- 
byters, and,  on  the  other,  the  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule  of  ordination  by  "  presby- 
ters orderly  associated."  As  Strachan  "con- 
tinued" in  1661  and  was  translated  to  Wcem 
in  1666,  he  must  have  accepted  collation  from 
Biflhop  Italy  burton.  Ho  seems  to  have  ack- 
nowledged the  Revolution  settlement  ;  but  a 
deposition  for  "  drunkenness "  in  1692  means 
sometimes  little  more  than  that  he  had  pledged 
tho  health  of  "the  King  over  the  water."  He 
died  in  1704. 
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Jacobite  Parsons. 

A  moro  manifest  Jacobite  oamo  in  1688,  Mr 
Henry  Murray,  son  of  Mr  Gilbert  Murray, 
minister  of  Crieff.  Admitted  beforo  7th 
November  in  that  year,  'ho  was  deprived  by  tho 
Privy  Council  in  1701 ;  then  ho  "  intruded  "  at 
Perth,  and  was  deposed  by  the  Presbytery  there 
"  because  he  uses  the  English  service  at  baptism 
and  buriaLs  and  tho  liturgy  in  worship."  This 
must  be  an  early  instance  of  such  use;  and  of 
oourso  it  does  not  follow  that  he  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Presbytery. 

From  1732  to  1785  the  minister  was  Thomas 
Man,  son  of  a  Dunkeld  writer.  He  "  was  tho 
only  minister  in  tho  Church  wbo  during  the 
Rebellion  (of  1745)  did  not  publicly  pray  for 
King  George,  but  used  language  more  than 
doubtful — '  Bless  the  King,  the  Prince,  and  tho 
Duke ' — which  was  accounted  for  by  tho 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine  being  one  of  his  audi- 
enco."  It  is  ill  living  at  Rome  and  striving 
with  tho  Pope!  The  Assembly  of  1747  sus- 
pended him,  but  ho  kept  tho  parish. 

In  1787  the  minister  was  Georgo  Baird,  after- 
wards minister  of  New  Greyfriars  and  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Alexander  Nivcn,  whose  ministry  here 
lasted  from  1793  to  1833,  was  tho  grandfather 
of  tho  Very  Rev.  Dr  Niven,  Pollokshiclds.  He 
had  been  licensed  by  tho  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  4th 
October,  1786,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
"on  his  second  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  length  in  tho  ser- 
vice, his  acquaintance,  Robert  Burns,  entered 
tho  church,  when  ho  was  instantly  affected  with 
tremor  and  embarrassment,  which  was  among 
tho  first  tokens  of  that  involuntary  respect 
afterwards  paid  to  tho  genius  of  tho  poet."  He 
was  the  author  of  tho  valuable  account  of  the 
parish  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  (1798). 

Two  others  only  need  bo  mentioned — Mr 
John  Robb,  one  of  thoso  passengers  in  tho 
"  Forfarshire  "  whom  Grace  Darling  could  not 
rescue  from  its  wreck,  7th  September,  1833 ; 
and  Jolm  Mackenzie,  son  of  Sir  Georgo 
Mackenzie,  of  Couill,  and  son-in-law  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  one  of  tho  high-born  ministers  who 
joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  Ho  contri- 
buted the  notice  of  tho  parish  to  tho  Now 
Statistical  Account.  In  Edinburgh,  whither  ho 
retired,  'lie  was  notable  for  his  intorost  in 
music. 

The  Highland  Ancestry  of  Burns. 

There  is  a  very  curious  article  on  "Tradi- 
tions of  the  Land  of  Lome  and  tho  Highland 
Ancestry  of  Robert  Burns,"  by  tho  late  Alex- 
ander Cairmichacl,  LL.D.,  in  tho  May  number 
of  tho  "Celtic  Review."  Among  the  traditions 
mentioned,  one  relates  to  a  Walter  Campbell, 
of  Muckairn,  in  tho  lordship  of  Lome,  whoso 
house  was  called  "  Taigh-an-uillt,"  tho  houso 
of  tho  burn— 'burn  house,  Walter  Campbell  him- 
solf  boing  known  as  "  Ualtair  Taigli  :in*uilb." 


Walter  of  tho  burn  house,  that  is  Water  Burn- 
house,  because  tho  knoll  upon  which  ihis  house 
stood  was  skirted  by  tho  burn  Luachraj;an. 
He  took  umbrage  at  a  'band  of  the  Cliax 
Shoanchain,  or  strolling  satirists,  who  had 
quartered  themselves  on  hie  father  (the  "door" 
— or  almoner— of  tho  church  of  St  Cyril  in 
Muckairn),  ato  of  his  food  and  drank  of  his 
wine,  Ibut  nevertheless  satirised  his  kith  and 
kin  and  his  clan.  W alter  invited  the  satirists 
to  help  him  in  felling  a  tree,  but  so  contrived 
that  their  hands  became  wedged  in  a  rent  of 
tho  tree,  after  which,  "losing  control  of  hie 
pent-^uip  anger,  ho  fell  upon  tho  satirists  with 
great  fury,  and  scourged  them  and  maimed 
them,  killing  some  and  wounding  others 
fatally."  Trouble  ensued,  of  course,  and 
Walter  Campbell  had  to  fleo  the  land,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  also  called  Walter,  a  youth 
of  a  few  years  old.  Father  and  son  fared 
eastward,  and  finally  reached  the  Mearns ;  and 
then  the  story  proceeds — 

In  tho  Mearns,  i.e.  Kincardine,  Walter 
Campbell  found  ipeoplo  of  the  name  of  Burness, 
singularly  like  his  own  familiar  cognomen  of 
Burn-house  at  home  in  Muckairn;  and,  as  a 
slight  disguise,  ho  called  himself  by  this  de- 
signation of  Burnhouse,  dropping  his  clan 
name  of  Campbell.  It  was  an  easy  transition 
from  Walter  Burnhouse  to  Walter  Burness, 
Bu.rnus,  Burnes,  Burn6. 

Walter  Campbell,  now  Walter  Burnhouse, 
leased  the  small  farm  of  Bogjorgan  in  tho 
Mearns.  He  lived  a  life  of  penury  and  died  a 
death  of  indigence  comparatively  soon  after 
settling  in  the  Mearns.  Tho  old  people  of 
Muckairn  told  me  that  Walter  Campbell  had 
visited  his  relations  in  Lome,  and  that  his  rela- 
tions in  Lorno  had  visited'  him  in  Kincardine. 
This  may  have  been  Walter  the  eon — not 
Walter  tho  father.  Burns  himself  may  liave 
known  of  his  Lorno  connections;  but  if  hia 
relatives  had  disowned  his  progenitors,  as  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  they  did,  Burns  was  not 
the  man  to  proclaim  his  relationship  to  two 
earls  and  a  duke.  His  relative,  Dr  James 
Burnes,  the  learned  educationist  of  India,  on 
being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Guolphic  order,  had  to  produce  his  pedigree 
and  to  register  liis  arms.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  result  of  his  researches. 
He  began  his  pedigree  with  a  certain  Walter 
Campbell  of  Burnhouse  in  Argyll,  who  hod 
fled  to  the  north  country  in  tho  seventeenth 
century,  assuming  the  name  of  "  Burnhouse." 
Ho  stated  that  he  did  so  on  the  authority  of 
his  relative,  John,  Bumoss,  of  Stonehaven,  tho 
author  of  "  Thrummy  Cap,"  and  also  on  the 
authority  of  tho  "Rev.  Alex.  Greig  [Cr.uc,  it 
should  be],  Episcopal  minister,  Stonehaven, 
who  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1793.  and 
who  was  well  versed  in  tho  records  of  the 
family,  his  mother  havinc  been  a  Burnosa  and 
B  ignanddia lighter  of  tho  eaid  Walter  Camp- 
bell." Mr  Greig  said  that  "Walter  Campbell 
had  Ivecn  the  proprietor  of  a  small  domain  called 
Burnhouse  in  ArgylcNhire,  but  that  ho  had 
taken  ipart  with  James  II.  at  the  Revolution, 
and  incurred  tiie  displeasure  of  the  chief,  and 
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had  to  flee,  taking  with  him  his  only  son 
Walter,  then  a  boy  ;  that  ho  dropped  tho  name 
of  Campbell,  and  became  known  by  that  of 
Burncss,  probably  a  corruption  of  Buirnhouiso, 
tho  pLaoe  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  settled  in 
the  psurish  of  Glenbervic." 

James  Taylor,  Drumlithie  (aged  87),  stud  that 
'*  Iks  grandmother  had  been  a  Burncss,  and  ho 
had  heard  that  tho  original  name  of  the  family 
had  been  Campbell,  but  that  it  had  boon 
changed  in  consequence  of  a  duel."  Mary  Bur- 
ncss, an  old  woman  in  Stonehaven,  and  _  a 
near  relative  of  Dr  Burncs,  also  said  the  family 
had  been  Campbells.  Dr  Burncs  gave  these  de- 
tails to  the  Heralds  College,  and  registered  arms 
embodying  the  Campbell  arms.  Then  he  went 
back  to  India,  and  on  his  return  he  set  to  work 
to  disprove  all  ho  had  already  written,  and 
wrote  another  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Burmce 
or  Burns  was  an  English  name,  and  that  tho 
familv  were  descended  from  a  certain  King 
of  Mercia  of  the  eleventh  century.  His  own 
relations  ridiculed  and  disowned  this  absurd  at- 
tempt. 

In  tho  "  Scots  Magazine "  of  1889-90  there 
is  an  articlo  on  the  Land  of  Burns  from  Mr 
Crabb  Watt,  K.C.,  which  shows  great  research. 
In  it  ho  quotes  from  Dr  Burnes  as  to  tho 
Campbell  origin  of  the  family,  and  says  that  Dr 
Burncs's  own  investigations  in  the  churchyard 
of  Glenbervic  to  some  extent  confirm  it.  Ho 
considers  Dr  Burncs's  first  attempt  at  a  pedi- 
gree to  have  been  tho  more  correct,  and  says 
that  Walter  Campbell  of  Burnhouse  1b  recog- 
nised by  the  Heralds  College  and  by  Scottish 
antiquaries  as  the  root  of  tho  family.  Mr 
Crabb  Watt  says  that  Walter  Campbell  settled 
in  Glenbervic  as  a  small  leaseholder;  that  his 
son  Walter,  who  as  a  boy  had  accompanied 
his  father  from  Argyleshire,  learnt  tho  trade 
of  shoemaking  in  Aberdeen.  After  a  time  ho 
returned  to  Kincardine,  married,  and  took  the 
farm  of  Bogjorgan.  He  had  four  sons: 
William,  John,  James,  and  Robert.  James, 
the  third  son,  was  born  in  1656.  Ho  beeamo 
tenant  of  the  farm  of  Brawlinmuir,  and  his  son 
William  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  poet. 

Chambers  in  his  "Life  of  Burns"  fixes  upon 
tho  weak  point  in  tho  traditions  given  by  Dr 
James  Burnes.  He  says — "The  story  requires 
some  correction  in  point  of  date,  for  it  is  inad- 
missible that  the  grandfather  of  a  man  born 
in  1656;  which  was  the  case  of  James  Burncss 
of  Brawlinmuir,  could  bo  liable,  after  tho 
Revolution,  to  change.  hi6  residence  on  account 
of  his  political  principles.  It  is,  however,  not 
impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  transmission 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  tradition  suffered 
to  this  extent,  and  that  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  was  actually  referred  to."  "On  the  other 
hand,"  says  Dr  Chambers,  "  it  is  certain  that, 
however  Walter  Burncss  acquired  his  name,  it 
was  one  that  did  not  take  its  rise  in  that  man- 
ner, for  it  occurs  in  public  documents  of  tho 
age  of  Bruce.  What  is  more  to  tho  purpose, 
tho  name  of  James  Burnes,  servitor  to  Sir 
Alexander  Strachan  of  Thornton,  Knight 
Baronet,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  disposition 


granted  in  1637  by  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Trea- 
surer of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Exchequer.  Thornton  is  situated  within  ten 
miles  of  Bogjorgan  and  Brawlinmuir.  Our 
finding  of  Burncss  in  the  district  in  1637  cer- 
tainly reduces  the  likelihood  of  the  family  being 
Argyleshire  refugees  of  tho  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  must  at  the  same  time  bo  admitted 
os  not  impossible  that  the  supposed  Walter 
Campbell  might  bo  the  more  ready  to  adopt 
his  territorial  appellation  as  a  surname  in 
consequence  of  finding  men  of  that  name  al- 
ready in  the  country." 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  reason  why  Walter 
Campbell  retained  his  designation  of  Burn- 
house  and  dropped  his  clan  name  of  Campbell. 
The  fact  that  such  clear  and  similar  traditions 
existed  in  two  districts  which  have  so  little 
communication  as  Muckairn  and  Glenbervie,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  piece  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  tho  descent  of  the  poet  Robert  Burns  from 
Walter  Campbell,  tho  fugitive  son  of  tho 
"  Door  "  of  Muckairn. 

The  mother  of  Robert  Burns  was  Agnes 
Brown.  Her  mother  again  was  a  Davidson — 
Nic  Dha'aidh  of  tho  Clan  Chattan.  Agnes 
Brown  may  have  been  Celtic  on  her  father's 
side,  and  she  was  certainly  Celtic  on  her 
mother's.  By  both  parents  therefore  Robert 
Burns  was  essentially  Highland. 

The  Doom  of  Dunrtottar. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  old  Albboy 
of  Doer,  aaid  "tho  Book  of  Deer"  is  one  of 
tho  priceless  treasures  which  have  come  to  uo 
from  tho  old  monks.  There  arc  discrepancies, 
of  course,  in  tho  histories  of  the  Abbey — for 
instance,  in  one  account  it  is  said  that  St 
Columba  called  it  the  "  Monaotery  of  Tears," 
while  others  say  it  was  founded  and  endowed, 
according  to  one  writer  in  1200,  and  to  another 
in  1218,  by  William,  the  black  Gumming,  the 
last  Earl  of  Buehan  of  that  line.  The  last 
Abbot  was  Robert  Keith,  son  of  William,  fourth 
Earl  Marischai,  having  in  1551  succeeded  his 
uncle,  who  was  presented  to  the  Abbacy  in  1543 
by  Queen  Mary. 

When  the  fate  of  the  Abbey  was  doomed  tho 
Abbot  got  Deer,  with  all  its  lands  and  endow- 
ments, erected  into  the  temporal  Lordship  of 
Altrio  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  nephew, 
Geor.gc,  the  fifth  earl.  Other  accounts  are  that 
tho  Lands  and  lordship  were  given  to  the  carl 
in  1534  to  compensate  him  for  the  cost  of  his 
Embassage  to  Denmark  about  the  King's 
marriage. 

Tho  Reformers  demolished  tho  Abbey,  drove 
out  the  monks,  who  all  fled  overseas  except  the 
Trior,  who  was  converted  to  Presbyterionism 
and  became  the  first  reformed  minister  of  the 
parish.  The  Abbot  e-tuck  to  his  Lands  a.nd  rents 
and  defended  his  position  with  armed  men  (<>r 
six  weeks,  when  he  hed  to  yield.   The  Lordship 

yielded  a  revenue  of  £572  8s  6d,  besides  rcnt-s 
VX  kind,  and  when  the  lands  were  DCStOWOd  00 
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tho  Abbey  it  is  stated  they  were  so  given  with 
this  proviso,  "  Cursed  be  tlio.se  that  taketh  this 
away  from  the  holy  use  whercunto  it  is  now 
dedicat/' 

In  "  Britaines  Distemper  from  1659  to  1649," 
by  Patrick  Gordon,  the  sequel  of  this  curse 
and  the  lay  appropriation  of  the  Abbey  lauds 
is  given  ao  follows:  — 

Georgo  Earle  Marshell,  a  learned,  wyse^  and 
upright  good  man,  got  the  Abacie  of  Deir,  in 
rcooinponec,  from  James  the  Sixt,  .fot-  the 
honourable  chairgc  ho  did  hear  in  that 
ambassago  he  had  into  Denmerk,  and  I  In:  wyso 
and  worthie  account  he  gave  of  il  at  his  roburne, 
by  the  conclusion  of  that  matche,  whorof  tho 
RoyaU  stock  of  Brittancs  monarchie  is 
descended. 

This  Earlo  George  his  liist  wyfe,  dochter  to 
the  Lord  Horn,  and  grandmother  to  this  present 
Earlo,  being  a  woman  both  of  a  high  spirit 
and  of  a  tender  conscience,  forbids  her  husband 
to  leave  such  a  consuming  moth  in  his  house, 
as  was  tne  sacraledgcous  nicdling  with  the 
Abisic  of  Deir.  But  fourtein  scoir  chaldcres  of 
meill  and  beir  was  a  sore  tentatione,  and  he 
could  not  weed  indurc  the  Hindering  back  of 
such  a  morscll.  Vipon  his  absolut  refusal!  of 
her  demand,  she  had  this  vission.  The  night 
following,  in  her  sleepc,  she  saw  a  great  number 
of  rcligieiU/3  men,  in  their  habit,  com  forth  of 
that  Abbey,  to  the  strongo  Craigo  of  Dun- 
iioture,  which  is  the  principal]  residence  of  that 
familie.  She  saw  them  also  sett  themselves 
round  about  the  rock,  to  gett  it  down  and 
demolisho  it,  having  no  instruments,  nor 
toilles,  wherwith  to  perform  this  work,  but 
only  penildryves,  wherwith  they  follishly  (as  it 
seemed  to  her)  begane  to  pyk  at  the  Craigo. 
She  smyled  to  sie  them  intend  so  frutles  anc 
ihterpryso,  and  went  to  call  her  husband,  to 
scuffo  and  goyre  them  out  of  it.  When  she  had 
fund  him,  and  brought  him  to  sie  these  sillie 
religious  monckeis  at  ther  foolisho  work,  behold 
tho  wholl  Craige,  with  all  his  stronge  and 
statly  buildinges,  was  by  ther  pynknyves 
wndermynded  and  fallen  in  the  sea,  so  as  ther 
remained  nothing  but  the  wrack  of  ther  richo 
furnitore  and  stufe,  dotting  on  tho  Waves  of 
a  raging  and  tcmpestous  sea.  Som  of  the  wystn 
sort,  divining  wipon  this  vission,  attrebuto  to 
tho  penknyves,  the  lenth  of  time  befOr  this 
should  com  to  pass,  and  it  hath  bein  observed, 
by  sundrie,  that  the  Earlos  of  that  house,  befor, 
Aver  tho  richest  in  the  kingdom,  having 
treasiuro  in  storo  besyde  them  ;  but,  ever  since 
tho  addition  of  this  so  great  a  revenue,  they 
havo  Losed  ther  stock  by  heavic  buideines  of 
debt  and  ingagment. 

As  is  well  known,  George  the  tenth  and  Ia.st 
earl  was  attainted  and  his  estates  forfeited, 
owing  to  his  part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  '15. 
George  II.  granted  him  a  free  pardon  in  1759, 
and  when  tho  estates  wore  put  up  for  sale  ho 
purchased  them  for  £31,500,  but  immediately 
resold  those  in  Aberdeen  and  Band  shires  to  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  and  Dunnottar  to  Mr 
Keith  of  Ravelston..  The  earl  returned  to 
Prussia,  where  ho  died  in  1778,  the  last  of  tho 
lino. 


Pronunciation  of  J^ame  Forbes. 

The  following  rhyme  seems  to  me  to  givo 
suoh  an  exact  idea  of  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  tho  name  of  Forbes,  and  bears  so  strongly 
on  Dr  David  Littlejohn's  very  apposite  note  in 
the  ".Sheriff  Court  Records — Aberdeen'1  (vol. 
II.,  p.  121)  that.  I  think  it  may  interest 
readers — 

"  D'ye  ken  the  hboso  o'  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Surrounded  by  trees  a'  black  wi'  corbies, 
Frao  whence  tho  Pentland  hills  arc  seen, 
Covered  wi'  sheep  for  ever  green.". 

W.  Lac ii lax  Forbes. 

Coronation  Stone, 

In  the  "Cambridge  County  Geographies 
series,  Geography  of  Perthshire,  1912,  by  Mr 
Peter  M'Nair,  curator  of  the  Glasgow  Museum, 
the  following  statement  is  made  regarding  the 
Coronation  Stone  under  ''Scone": — "Alcgend 
was  woven  round  the  stone,  which  acquired  a 
sacred  character  as  influencing  the  destinies  ot 
the  Scott  is]  i  nation.  This  was  expressed  in  a 
Latin  rhyme,  which  has  been  translated — 

Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  grown. 
And  prophet's  voice  he  vain, 

Where'er  this  monument  is  found 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign. 

The  stone  is  identical  in  every  reelect  with  tho 
sandstone  rock  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
story  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  myth." 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  Coronation  Stono 
was  quarried  near  Scone,  although  one  would 
like  to  be  certain  of  this  upon  strongCT  evhii  nco 
than  a  casual  statement  by  an  'unknown  geo- 
logist. Biut  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  tho 
succeeding  statement?  We  take  it  he  mound 
that  the  story  that  the  stone  had  been  carried  by 
tho  Sco!s  to  Ireland,  thence  to  Dunstaffnage,  then 
to  Scone,  and  lastly  [preceded  the  Scots  kings 
to  London,  was  a  myth  invented  when  the 
•Scots  king  succeeded  iEllizabcth  in  1603.  The 
interesting  and  inexplicable  thing  is  that  John 
of  Fordoun,  who  died  before  13oo.  quoted  this 
rhyme  as  an  old  .prophecy  in  his  day.  At  that 
time  the  stone  was,  as  it  i-  now,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and,  although  219  years  after- 
wards  the  prophecy  was  fultilled,  at  the  tin.o 
John  wrote,  Richard  IT,  who  had  tut  a  drop  of 
Scots  blood,  sat  on  the  throne  of  ECftglami,  <ind 
the  prophecy  \\  as  direct  1  y  contradicted  bv  fact. 
A  prophecy  is  not  rsually  quoted  until  it  lira 
beconio  true  and  tho  inevitable  concMiskm  is 
that  the  stone,  prior  to  1 3Srj,  had  been  con- 
voyed from  one  place  to  another  with  the  migra- 
tions of  the  "Scot,"  and  whether  it  enmo  from 
Ireland  or  elsewhere,  no  one  then  doubted  th  it 

it  was  an  Importation,  otherwise  tho  rhymo 
would  have  been  moRuinglos*.  Where,  ihen. 
is  the  "myth"?  ami  how  can  modern  Scots* 
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men,  particularly  when  writing-  for  the  young, 
fu.il  to  sec  the  instructional  value  of  their 
unique  national  record?  Indeed,  instead  pi 
belittling  it,  they  should  make  sonic  attempt  to 
inculcate  its  lessons  and  foster  its  interest. 

J.  W. 


A  Delectable  "Tre  Box," 

Alexander  Gordon,  the  second  laird  of  Bel- 
dorney,  gives  a  very  interesting  peep  into  his 
family  history  in  the  following  document 
printed  in  "  A  Genealogical  Deduction  of  the 
Family  of  Rose  of  Kilravock,"  pp.  273-4  :  — 

1592.  Oct.  23—"  I,  Alexander  Gordoun  -of 
Baldtorny,  be  tennour  heir  of,  gnanttis  me  to 
haive  rteaueit  fra  the  handis  of  the  rycht 
honourable  and  my  special  1  guid  friend  Hut- 
scheon  Ros  [10th  Baron]  of  Kylraik,  ane  auld 
tre  box,  bandit  withe  iron,  quhiilk  wee  Diut  in 
the  said  Hutscheon  Ros  of  Kylraikis  custodie 
and  keiping  be  vmquhilo  Mr  George  Gordoun 
of  Baldornay,  my  father,  and'  vmquhile  Janet 
Roc,  my  mother,  and  vmquhile  Mr  John  Gor- 
doun my  brother  in  the  yeir  of  God  lm.  Ye. 
thro  scoir  two  yeiris  [1562J :  the  quhilk  box 
forrard,  tc-gyddor  withe  the  ha  ill  vryttis,  evi- 
donttis,  jowellis,  gould,  siluer,  and  otheris 
quhatsumevir  that  was  in  the  said  box  and 
impute  thairmtiei  at  ony  time  proceiding  the 
date  of  thir  prescntis  athor  by  my  said 
vmquhile  father,  mother  and  brother,  or  ony 
otheris  in  thair  names,  or  y it  be  myself,  I,  be 
thir  prescntis,  granttis  mo  in.-tautlie,  at  the 
maiking  heir  of,  to  have  resauit  the  same  from 
the  said'  Hutscheon  Ros  of  Kylraik. 

"At  Kylraik  the  xxiii  diay  of  October  the 
yeir  of  God  lm  Vc  four  ecoir  yeiris  [1592]  befoir 
thir  witness — William  Bail  lie  of  Duncan  ;  John 
Ros,  induelJir  in  Edinburgh;  Walter  Hay;  and 
William  Dumbradk,  my  seruiandis,  withe  vthcris 
diuers." 

Genealogists  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see 
this  "  tre  box  "  and  its  contents. 

J.  M.  B. 


The  Movay  Floods, 


Apropos  of  recent  allueions  to  the  Moray 
floods  of  1829,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  repro- 
duce from  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  that 
year  a  couple  of  reports  aa  to  the  losses  sum- 
tadncd  :  — 

Losses  by  the  Floods. — Returns  have  been 
made  by  several  of  the  Gentlemen  in  Inver- 
ness and  Moray  shires  who  sustained  looses  by 
the  lato  unprecedented  floods,  which  sufficiently 
evince  the  extent  of  the  groat  national  calam- 
ity.   We  extract  the  following:  — 

Earl  of  Seafreld. — Damage  done  in 
Invernees-shiro  £6020;  in 
Morayshire,  £14,000;  loso  in 
district  roads  and  bridges,  £600  .  £20.600    0  0 


Duko    of    Gordon.  —  Estimated 

damage  of  the  crops 
of  the  tenants  on  His  Grace's 
estate,  £2494  6s  4d  ;  lands  per- 
manently ruined  or  carried 
away,  £10,500;  braidings  de- 
stroyed, £1500 ;  bulwarks  and 
embankments  to  restrain  and 
confine  tine  river  (Stpey  and  tri- 
butary streams,  £2000.  [No 
estimate  is  made  6-f  the  damage 
dene  to  the  park  at  Gordon 
Castle,  or  of  the  loss  sustained 

on  roads  and  bridges.]   £16,494    6  4 

Mr     Grant     of  Ballindalloch.— 
Estate  of  Ballinclalloch,  £8000; 

Invcreshio  property,  £503    8.500   0  0 

Mr  Eraser  of  Rcllg    500    0  0 

Several  heavy  looses  have  not  yet  been  stated, 
and  there  are  various  returns  of  one  and 
two  hundred  pounds  each,  viz.— Estate  of  Gorry- 
brough,  £200;  Balnain,  £190;  Dalmigavie, 
£150;  Newton,  £70;  eighth  district  of  roads 
and  bridges,  £120;  tenth  district,  £28  10s;  etc. 
Much  as  the  landlords  may  have  lost,  the 
tenants,  we  fear,  have  suffered  still  more 
severely.— 14th  October,  1829. 

Statement  of  damages  sustained  in  Nairn- 
shire by  the  floods  of  the  3rd  and  4th  and  27th 
ami  28th  August  last,  including  the  expenses 
necessary  to  be  incurred  for  future  oecurity — 
made  up  by  the  Turnpike  Trustees:  — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oawdor   £7820 

Pier  of  Nairn    2500 

Hugh  Rose,  Esq.,  of  Kilravock    2100 

William  Mackintosh,  E«q.,  of  Geddes  ...  500 

Bridge  of  Nairn    403 

John  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  of  Firhall    400 

Hugh  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  Cantray    200 

Commutation  Bridges    ICO 

Messrs  Cant  and  Houston,  Millfield    50 

Besides  the  above  there  was  considerable 
damage  not  reported  to  the  Tru^t-ees, — 4th 
November,  1829. 

The  Rickart  MS5. 

Income — (continued). 

October  1705. 

25  dito. — Recived  from  my  broyr.  eight  libs  for 
a  fish  cellcr  setl  to  Provist  Mitchell  ami  him 
from  Mertimis  1704  to  MortiniLs  1705  £S   0  u 

28  November. — Rccivod  from  David  Yooll  thcr- 
teino  liba,  1  ehiL,  qch.  oompleits  his  house 
meall  from  Meriimis  1704  to  Wit. 
1705   £13   1  0 

8  December.  — Recived  from  William  Uarrou 
five  libs,  for  hie  halfveins  meall  from  Wit. 
1705  to  Mertimis  1705  £5   0  0 

8  Dcoemiber, — Recived  from  Janet  Taylior  ten 
merles  Scots  for  her  meal  I  of  the  high  cham- 
ber at  the  Shore  from  Mert.  1704'  to  Wit. 
1705,  and  discliairged  her  i  her  for  and  all 
proeeideings   v.  £6  13  4 
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13  December.— Recived  from  Jeano  Anderson 
thertie  six  punds  eight  ehil.  <ld  for  a  yeirs 
(«;  rent  of  950  merks  deu  to  me  be  hir,  and 
Geo.  Paton  of  Grandom  be  bond ;  viz.  from 
Mertimis  1704-  to  Mertimis  1705.. .£36  13 

17  December.— Rccived  from  Urie  and  Brux 
feftie  six  libs.  13£  shil.  for  a  yeir  and  a  halfs 
@  rent  of  1000  merks  they  rest  mo  p.  bond ; 
viz.  from  Witsonday  1704-  to  .Mertimis 
1705   £56  13  4 

2  February  1706. — Recived  from  John  Somer- 
vail  21  libs.  18g  shil.,  qch.  wt.  anc  account 
of  2  libs.  Hi  ehil.  I  aloued  him  of  tine 
account,  compleits  his  meall  from  Wit.  1705 
to  Mertimis  1705   £21  18  6 

9  Febr.  1706.— Recived  from  Cotton  four  tie  tuo 
punds  three  shil.  4d  for  a  yeirs  @  rent  of 
1100  merks;  viz.  from  Mertimis  1704-  to  Mer- 
timis 1705   £42    3  4 

11  Febr.  1706.— Reeived  from  Udny  thertie 
eight  punds  eix  shil.  8d  Scots  moy.  for  ane 
yeirs  annual  rent  of  a  thousand  merks  he 
rests  me:  viz.  from  Mertimis  1704  to  Mert. 
1705   £38   6  8 

11  dito. — Recived  from  Udny  a  hundcred  and 
fyfteino  merles  Scots  (upon  a  bill  I  gott  on 
him  for  it  from  Doctor  Gordon's  exectrs.  at 
Mertimis  last  for  a  pairt  of  the  2000  merks 
the  sd  deceast  Doctor  left  my  wife  in  a 
legasie,  19   £76  13  4 

12  dito. — Recived  from  Louies  Gordon  tuelve 
punds  Scots  for  my  unckls  old  watch  I  sold 
him  about  tuo  yeirs  since  £12   0  0 

21  dito  Febr. — Recived  from  James  Cmmcigie 
four  libs  Scots  for  half  a  ycirs  meall  of  a 
laigh  house  from  Wit.  1705  to  Mertimis 
1705   £4   0  0 

6  March  1706.— Recived  from  Wm.  iSimson 
nynteine  [libs.]  Soots  for  half  a  barrell  of 
ealmond  I  had  out  of  the  Midoh  ingle  for 
season  1705,  I  sold  to  him  £19   0  0 

9  (March  1706.— -Recived  from  Robert  Collie, 
taylior,  five  libs.  Scots  upon  John  Ritchies 
account,  qch.  I  areasted  in  his  hands,  it  is  his 
house  meall  from  Wit.  1705  to  Witdy.  1706, 
qch.  I  shall  count  for  to  Jo.  Ritchie  £5   0  0 

15  dito  March. — Recived  from  Robert  Mouct, 
weaver,  seaven  merks  (wt.  oyr.  seaven  mcrcks 
I  got  from  him  the  27  Aprilo  1705)  is  four- 
teino  merke  for  a  yeirs  meall  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  John  Ritchio  and  his  wifo  qch.  I 
areasted  in  his  hands ;  and  piven  the  sd. 
Ro.  Mouat  a  recto  wt.  warrandise....£4  13  4 

13  dito.  May.— Recived  from  Androw  Cameigie 
•upon  Alex.  l>onaklson  his  account  eight  libs. 
13^  shil.,  qch.  I  shall  alou  to  him  at  count- 
ing  £8  13  4 

29  May  1706.— Recived  from  Alex.  Smylem, 
waiter,  six  punds  three  shill.  six  'pence  Scols 
in  ipairt  of  payt.  of  15  libs.  Soots  he  rests 
mo  for  his  house  meall  £6    3  6 

(To  bo  continued.) 


(Queries* 


970.  William  Malcolm  and  Elizabeth 
Forbes. — "  William  Malcolm  (1617-1707),  of  the 
family  of  Innertiel  '(Fife),  a  branch  of  Lochor 
(Fife),  spent  his  youth  at  Scotstoun,  near  Aber- 
deen. There,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  won 
and  married  (1649)  Elizabeth  Forbes  (1623-1686) 
of  tho  Aberdeenshire  family."  What  was  Wil- 
liam Malcolm  doing  at  Scotstoun?  Later  he  wa; 
a  writer  and  Procurator-Fiscal  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Fife.  Particulars  as  to  parentage  of  both  Wil- 
liam Malcolm  and  Elizabeth  Forbes  would 
greatly  oblige. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

971.  Violet  and  William  Forbes.— I  have 
road  that  Violet  Forbes  was  a  lady-in-waiting 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  that  William 
Forbes  rowed  the  boat  in  which  the  Queen  es- 
caped across  the  loch  from  Lochleven  Castle- 
What  authorities  are  there  for  these  statements 
and  to  what  branches  of  the  family  did  tho£« 
Forbeses  belong? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

972.  Dr  Thomson,  Inverurie.— Andrew 
Thomson  was  a  tertian  at  Marischal  College  in 
1835.  lie  is  described  as  son  of  "  Andrea1, 
chirurgi  in  urbe  Inverury  ("  Records  of  Maris- 
chal College,"  ii-,  495).  Was  he  not  tho  son  of 
Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  Inverurie,  who  died  at 
Williamston  House,  July  4,  1870,  and  whose 
widow,  Christian  Jamieson,  died  at  Northburn 
Cottage,  Inverurie,  September  20,  1871?  I 
think  Thomas  Thomson  was  a  son  or  a  brother 
of  Alexander  Thomson,  Hardhaugh,  Mortlaeh. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

973.  Graham,  Stewart,  and  Windham.— 
(1)  Of  what  family  was  John  Graham,  Governor 
of  Georgia  in  tho  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  whom  did  he  marry?  (2)  Who  was  the  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart  who,  in  the  15th  century, 
married  Robert  do  Atholia,  an  ane^tor  of  the 
Portmoros?  (3)  Whom  did  Lord  Windham,  el 
Finglas,  marry? 

J,  G.  Berks. 


Answers. 


953.  Amsterdam  Weight.— Replying  to 
"R.  R.V  query.  I  find  that  1001b.  Dutch,  or 
Amsterdam,  weight  equalled  1091b.  English. 

G. 

962.  Cordon  Statues  in  Abkrdekn,— The 
sculptor  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 

hi  Ciuatlo  Street.  Aberdeen,  was  Thomas 
Campbell  (bom   in  Edinburgh,   1790;   died  m 
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London,  1858),  the  souliptor  of.  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  now  at  Windsor,  and  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  at  Buccleucli  Palace,  London. 
The  actual  work  of  carving  the  statue  in  MeSvS.s 
Maeeonald  and  Leslie's  yard,  Constitution 
Stioet,  was  done  by  two  men,  Alexander 
Chalmers  and  James  Mann.  Alexander  Brodio 
was  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Priest  Charles 
Cordon,  in  front  of  the  Catholic  School  in  Con- 
otitution  Street.  The  etatue  of  General  Gor- 
don in  Schoolhill  was  executed  by  T.  Stuart 


Burnett  A.R.S.A.  "Alba"  has  forgotten  a 
fourth  Gordon  statue — that  of  Robert  Gordon, 
the-  founder  of  Robert  Gordon's  Hospital  (now 
College),  in  a  niche  above  the  main  doorway 
of  tho  institution.  It  was  erected  in  1753,  and 
the  execution  of  it  was  commissioned  to  a  Mr 
John  Cheere,  of  London,  but  was  actually  carried 
out  (there  is  some  reason  to  suppose)  by  the 
famous  sculptor  Roubillac,  who  was  occasionally 
emploved  bv  Cheere. 

Q. 
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"The  Aulci  Bow  Brig." 

Tlio  following  poem,  under  this  tiilo,  repro- 
duced from  "Rhymes,  Reveries,  and  Reminis 
conoce,"  by  William  Anderson,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Alxiuccn  City  Police  (Aberdeen,  1851), 
may  bo  suitably  prefaced  by  an  extract  from 
Mr  Robert  Anderson's  "  Aberdeen  in  Byogono 
Days"— 

The  Bow  "Brig"  spanned  the  Dcrthuirn  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Green,  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  with  Windmill  Brae  and  the  road  to 
the  south.  When  the  first  Bow  Bridge  was  built 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  the  one  in  the  plate 


was  the.  fourth  since  1566.  It  was  ordered  to 
ho  built  in  1747.  It  consisted  of  a  single  arch 
ef  dressed  granite,  and  each  of  the  parapet3 
was  adorned  with  a  tapering  obelisk  of  the 
same  material  'place  above  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  The  Bow  "  Brig  "  figured  largely  in  the 
social  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greet1., 
Windmill  Brae,  and  Denburn  districts,  being  a 
Bart  of  railying-point  for  go.-.sips  (male  and 
female)  ana  for  boys  in  their  play.  But  with 
the  expansion  of  the  town  its  prestige  passed 
away,  and,  when  the  lower  Denburn  was  de- 
clared a.  nuisance  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Police  and  was  ordered  (1850)  to  be  covered  up, 
the  need  for  the  bridge  vanished,  and  it  was 
removed.  The  ftoms  were  carefully  preserved, 
however,  and  were  utilised,  after  the  lapse  of 
iliboU't  fifty  vears,  to  form  on  areh  in  the  vow  o! 

arches  on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  Union  Tor 
race  Gardens.  One  of  the  obelbks  was  pre- 
served by  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Walker, 
LL.D.,  ami  now  stands  in  the  rockery  at  the 


north  end  of  the  gardens.  A  very  interesting 
account  of  the  demolition  of  the  Bow  "Brig" 
appears  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of  14th 
May,  1851. 

The  Auld  Bow  Brig. 

Ye'll  hae  noticed  a  briggie,  wi'  age  grown  grey, 
That  stans  at  the  foot  o'  the  Windmill-brae; 
But  when  it  was  biggit,  or  w  ha  put  it  there, 
Few  livin'  can  tell,  and  thurc's  as  few  will  oare  ; 
Yet  there  isna  a  quarter  or  spot  i'  the  toun 
That  1  like  half  sae  weed' — for.,  when  I  was  a 
loun, 

It  was  thero  that  I  etoppit—  an'  mony  a  rig 
An'  prank  I've  seen  play'd  at  the  Auld  Bow 

Brig. 

In  the  g.loamins  o'  spring  ye  wad  seen  two,  'r 

threescore 

O'  laddies  and  chiels,  ca't  the  Fenciblc  core, 
Wha  like  sodgers  wad  march  tip  the  Denburn 

green 

T'   encounter  the  Corbies*   wi'   stick  an'  wi' 
stene. 

They  wad  fight  till  the  red-coats  cam'  roun'  by 
the  smiddy, 

Then  some  ran'by  the  dykes  and  somo  ran  by 

the  widdy— 
Sic  retreatin'  an'  rinnin'  by  Tory  an'  Whig, 
When  Shnonf  cam'   doom   to  the  Auld  Bow 

Brig. 

There  appeared  at  the  Brig,  ilka  fourth  day  o' 
J  une, 

New  oallanta  frao  some  ithcr  part  o'  the  toun; 
But   whatever   they   were,   or   whatever  their 
trade, 

They  must  be,  in  the  lirst  place,  a  Fenciblc 
made. 

Their  ecu  were  tied  up  in  a  napkin — but  stop, 
I  canna  explain,  so  tho  subject  we'll  drap; 
But  they  had  to  submit,  were  thev  little  or 

big, 

For  they  a'  got  a  "chick  "J  at  the  Auld  Bow- 
Brig. 

At  the  end  o'  the  Brig  stood  a  hrick-biggit  bole. 
Where  auld  Gcoidio  Lawrence  eollockit  the  toll; 
There  Sou  tors  an'  Tailors,  frae  baith  near  and 
fur, 

Met  to  hear  a'  the  news,  an'  to  crack  o'  tho 
war. 

In  their  nightcaps  and  aprons  the  carls  wad 
chat, 

For  somo  wad  hae  this,  an'  some  would  hae 
that— 

Nae  political  question  or  Frenchman's  intrigue 
But  was  settled  an'  solved  at  the  Auld  Bow 
Brig. 

*At  tho  annual  stone  battle  In-tween  tho  Fono  hk\s 
ami  the  Gilcomston  Ixiy.s.  The  latter  were  Colled  tho 
Corbies,  from  hho  '  Oorbie  Well  "  at  the  north  ettd 
of  the  Denburn  green. 

t£l;mon  Grant,  Xbwn-serffOAnt,  whom  the  author- 
ities seal  t<>  quell  the  eombatants. 

{.V  "chiok  or  "  ehielxie  "  was  tho  eoromony  of 
initiation  which  every  one  had  to  submit  to,  and  was 
rather  luwvnily  m  its  chai actor. 
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Thoro  wore   three   roucklo   piano   trees  grow 

ckmu  at  the  turn 
Where  the  laddies  oatoh't  bandies  an'  cols  i' 

the  bum, 

An'  .nao  far  Erae  that  stood  a  loupin'-on-stano, 
Where  farmers  on   Fridays  took   leave  o'  a 
fricn'. 

An   the  wives  they  would  sit  wi'  their  shanks 
i'  their  lap, 

An'  look  on  as  their  laddies  were  scourin'  their 

tap- 
Fur  the  tax  an'  the  dear  meal  they  car't  nac  a 

fig, 

When  the  siller  was  rife  at  the  Auld  Bow 
Brig. 

But  the  auld  eustom  housio  is  now  ta'en  awa- 
The  trees  by   the   burn— loupin'-on-stane  ah' 
a' ' 

An'  the  burnie  that  ance  was  the  washer  wife's 
prido 

Ts  a'  fu'  o'  mud,  an'   it  stinks  like  the  tide, 
Where  the  aukl  smiddy  stood  they  hao  biggit 
a  pilo 

That  a  stranger  would  tuk'  for  a  kirk  or  a 
jail ; 

An'  the  eroatnres  o'  tradesmen,  sao  Proud  an' 

fiao  big, 

Look  down   wi'  contempt  on  the  Auld  Bow 
Brig.§ 

"  Aberdeen  "  as  a  Slave-Name, 

"  Aberdeen  "  was  a  common  name  for  slaves 
— at  least  on  the  island  of  &t  Vinoent.  The 
ela.vo  almost  invariably  bore  one  name  only. 
In  looking  through  the  register  of  slaves  for 
1817  at  the  Public  Record  Office  (T.  71.  vol.  477) 
I  find  the  following  cases  of  male  slaves  in  Pt 
Vincent  using  the  name:  — 

"  Aberdeen  "  :  ag-e,  25;  estate,  Helvidere 

,,               ,,    35 ;  ,,  Rabacca. 

,,               ,,     42;  Jambon  Vale. 

50 ;  Orange  Hill. 

„     15;  „      Tark  Hill 

„              ,,   21;  ,,      Rnhort  Sutherland's. 

„                    -14 ;  „       Mount.  William. 

,,    45 ;  Frenan. 

They  were  all  African  negroes  except  the 
last,  who  was  a  Creole. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  West  Indian  slavos 
io  extraordinarily  interesting.  Classical  nanie.3 
were  vory  much  favoured  ;  thus — Bacchus,  Oafco, 
Jupiter,  Lysander,  Nero,  Pki>to.  Amon,«r  other 
names  may  L«e  noticed' — Romeo,  Hamlet 
("  alias  L'imei'ick,"  in  the  island  of  ^t  Vincent). 
Buonaparte,  Scotland,  Liverpool,  and,  as  1  have 
shown,  "  Aberdeen."  There  was  one  Gordon  in 
Tobago  and  a  "  Hannah  Gordon  "  (slaves  rarely 
had  two  names)  in  St  Vincent.    .Sho  -was  a 


§A  friend  of  m'ine,  who  prides  himself  upon  being 
a  bit  of  an  antiquary,  (■ells  mpi  that  the  How  Brig  is 
the  first  bridge  that  ever  was  built  of  "  tll'OSsed " 
Aberdeenshire  granite. 


fifty -year-old  Creole,  exempt  from  labour,  and 
was  in  1817  owned  by  John  Warne  ArrindeLl 
(P.R.O.,  T.  71,  477;  p.  173). 

The  women  ehooo  curious  jiamcs.  In  one 
Tobago  list  is  found  the  following,  with  their 
colour  :  — 

Ca  t  h  e  rine  A  nn — Q  a  a  d  room 
Company — 'Yellow. 
Ellen— Black. 
Eve-Black, 

Elizabeth — Mestic  or  Mustic. 
Love — Black. 
Phima— Black. 
Pransa — Black. 
Pamela— Black. 

A  capital  chance  for  a,  very  rcadablo  book  '3 
afforded  by  thece  papers,  but  the  writer  would 
have  to  Co  through  1849  volumes! 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


The  Clan  MacGillivray. 

The  M'acGillivrayo  are  regarded  by  hictor- 
ians  as  among  the  oldest  septs  of  Clan  Chatton. 
They  are  known  in  Gaelic  as  Claim  Mhicille 
Bhrath,  and,  according  to  the  Croy  MS.  his- 
tory,  it  is  said  that  alx>r.t  the  year  1268  Gilli- 
vi  ay,  the  progenitor  of  Claim  Mliic  Gillivray, 
took  protection  and  d,  pcndcncc  for  himself  and 
posterity  of  Farqiibard  Macintosh  (filfth  of 
Macintosh),  Who  wiie  killed  in  1274,  ago4  36. 
It  is  however,  more  than  likely  that  the  Mae- 
GilLivrays  cainie  originally  from  the  West  Coast, 
prdba.blj-  from  Mull,  where  we  find  them  cen- 
turies ago,  and  where  they  are  .-till  to  be  found 
in  coiisid'errJbilo  numbers.  Those  of  them  who 
came  northward  must  have  set  dec!  at  Dunma- 
erlasa.  Duncan  MacG illivray,  who  flourished 
about  15C0.  is  regarded  as  first  of  Dunmaglass. 
When  the  famous  Clan  Ohattan  bond  was 
signed  in  16C9.  the  Mac! Jillivray  chief  was  a 
minor,  and  so  the  bond  was  dgnod  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  clan  on  behalf  of  the  heir. 

The  MacGillivrays  took  an  active  part  in  the 
rising  of  1715.  The  laird  and  Ins  brother 
William  were  captain  and  lieutenant  respec- 
tively in  the  Clan  Chattan  Regiment.  The 
clan  was  also  out  in  the  '•'45."  and  were  led 
at  Cul'odcn  by  Alexander,  their  chief,  who 
felll  M  htimr  at  a  well  on  bhe  battlefield,  which 
t til!  boars  his  name. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
estate  was  in  a  very  embamusscd  condition,  and 
the  ( 'hit  f  (William)  gol  a  capt  liney  in  the  Gordon 
Regj  iH>Mj.  ]!(>  died  in  17S3.  and  was  succeeded 
by   hfo  Fon,    John    Lachlan    MaeG  illivrav,  who 

possessed  the  cstito  for  nearly  70  years.  He 
died  in  1852  "possessed  of  some  £40.000"  of 
money,  which  w  as  destined  In  will.  iiK'luding  a 
year's  rent  to  all  tenants;  also  the  heritable 
estat  s  undisposed  of.  I  ut  "  frcO  and  un- 
burdened." A  severe  competition  arose  as  to 
all  the  estates  except  one.  with  the  result  that 
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tho  patrimonial  estates  were  dispersed.  .  The 
present  Dunmaglass,  Mr  J.  W.  MacGillivray, 
is  resident  in  India. 

Tho  war-cry  of  the  clan  is  "Dunmaglass," 
and  tho  badge,  Lus  na  Braoilcag  (red  whortle- 
berry). 

Tho  late  Dr  Fraser-Mackintosh  remarks  in  his 
history  of  Clan  Chattan— "  J\To  MacGillivrays 
now  own  land,  and  tho  name  has  been  so 
scattered  as  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
in  clan  gatherings  and  associations  within  tho 
great  cities  of  the  south.  The  MacGillivrays 
havo  a  fine  record  to  look  back  upon,  and  it 
is  relied  on  that  wherever  they  are  they  will 
act  up  to  it."— "Celtic  Monthly." 

Gleney,  Braemar. 

The  latest  volume  of  tho  Privy  Council 
Register  of  Scotland  (3rd  ocr.,  vol.  V..  pp.  188- 
190)  brings  out  the  fact  that  one  Gordon.  Donald 
Gordon  in  Gleney,  took  part  in  the  murderous 
attack  by  the  Farquhareons  on  the  Gordons  ot 
Brackley  in  Sept-ember,  1666.  It  may  bo 
noted  that  Inverey  marks  tho  confluence  of  the 
Ey  with  the  Dee  at  the  mouth  of  Gleney.  On 
June  14,  1677,  Gordon  and  twelve  other  men 
were  denounced  as  rebels  for  the  part  they 
played  eleven  years  before  in  murdering  the 
BLaokley  in  September,  1666,  including  Joim 
Farquharson  of  Inverey,  John  Farquharson  at 
Mill  of  Invierey,  Alexander  Farquharson  of 
Little  Inverey,  George  and  John  Farquharson, 
sons  of  Donald  Farquharson  of  Camishakiet ; 
John  Farquharson,  son  of  Robert  Farquharson 
in  Auldmellic ;  Donald  Young  in  Balmarran. 
William  Young,  there ;  Alexander  Farquharson, 
in  Mekill  Keandor ;  William  Ritchie,  in  Croft 
of  Balmarran;  Alexander  Farquharson,  William 
M'Lauchlan,  in  Glonshee;  and  Alaster  Arthur 
They  were  denounced  as  rebels  and  put  to  tho 
horn  at  the  instance  of  John  Gordon  of  Brack- 
ley  and  George,  Marquio  of  Huntly,  for  "  hav- 
ing oonoeaved  a  deadly  hatred,  malice,  and  pre- 
judice against  the  said  deceast  John  Gordon  of 
Brackley ;  did  ryso  in  amies  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  armed  and  bodin  in  feir  of  war  with 
hagbutts,  swords,  piotolls,  and'  other  wea  pones, 
and  did  march  and  come  with  them  to  the  de- 
funct's lands  where  he  had  his  dwelling-house 
for  the  tyme  at  the  houso  of  Brackley,  where 
he  and  tho  saids  William,  Gordon,  his  brother, 
and  James  Gordon,  his  uncle,  were  fearing  and 
expecting  no  evill.  and  there  did  first  most 
crulley  lull  and  murthcr  tho  said  James  Gordon 
with  divers  shotting  of  hagbutts,  at  leist  with 
ane  ehott,  whereof  he  presently  died;  and  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  death  and  blood  cf  the 
sa:d  James  Gordon,  did  thereafter  pcreeu  the 
said  deceased  John  Gordon  of  Brackley  and 
William  Gordon,  his  brother,  and  did  cruelly 
shoot  hagbutts  at  them  and  murthercd  them  so 
that  they  immediately^  dyed  of  their  wounds." 

J.  M.  B. 


The  Rickart  MSS, 

Income— (Continued). 

Account  of  what  moy.  I  have  recived  since  the 
first  of  June  1706, 

11  dito  June. — Becived  from  Wm,  Gordon  of 
Govell  and  Mr  Wm.  Gordon  and  John  Gray 
seaventie  fivo  poinds  Scots  for  tuo  yeire  (w, 
rent  of  one  thousand  merks  they  rc6t  me, 
viz.  from  Wit.  1704  to  Wit.  1706  £75   0  0 

18  dito. — Becived  from  Mr  Bobert  Paitereon, 
comisher,  tuentio  eight  punds  6shil.  8d  as  a 
yeir  and  a  halfs  («)  rent  of  500  merles  from 
Mertimis  1704  to  Wit  1706  (qch.  soume  I 
gott  at  Mortimis  last  on  my  wifes  account 
from  the  cxectrs.)  £28   6  8 

29  dito. — Received  from  Patrkke  Forbes,  skipper 
in  Abdn.,  hie  yeirs  meall  of  mv  house  ho 
posscsseth  from  Wit.  1705  to  *Wit.  1706. 
qch.  is   £64  13  4 

6  July. — Recived  from  Monemusk  nyntie  five 
libs.  16§shil.  for  a  yeiris  @  rent  of  2500  merles 
he  rests  me:  viz.  from  Wit  1705  to  Wit. 
1706   £95  16  8 

24  July  1706.— Recived  from  Alex.  Forbes  of 
Ludwharne  seaventie  six  punds  13shil.  4d  for 
a  yeirs  @  rent  of  2000  merks  from  Wit.  1705 
to  Wit.  1706  £76  13  4 

10  Agust. — Recived  from  Feaclifield  nynteino 
libs.  3£shil.  for  a  yeirs  @  rent  of  500*  merks 
from  Wit  1705  to  Wit.  1706,  qch.  lie  rests 
me  on  bond  £19  13  4 

21  Agust  1706. — Recived  from  Margit  Dromond 
fourteine  merks  Scots  for  tuo  yeirs  few  of 
her  houso  from  Wit.  1704  to  Wit. 
1706   £9   6  6 

22  Aguet. — Recived  from  Wm.  Ilarrou  fivo 
punds  Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  meall  few  of 
[house]  viz.  from  Mertimie  1705  to  Wit. 
1705   £5    0  0 

23  dito. — Recived  from  Neutone  seaventie  six 
punds  13ishil.  for  a  yeirs  @  rent  of  2000 
merles  from  Wit.  1705  to  Wit.  1706,  at  qch. 
temio  I  transacted  and  gott  his  sone  Gight 
bound  wt.  him  for  the  eel.  moy.  ...£76  13  4 

30  dito. — Recived  from  John  Somervair  tuentin 
four  punds  lshil.,  qch.  wt.  9shil.  I  alouod 
him  for  six  dissen  of  corks  convpleatc*  his 
house  meall  from  Mertimis  1705  to  Wit. 
1706,  qch.  I  havo  given  him  dis- 
charge £24    1  0 

31  Agust  1706. — Recived  from  John  Burnet  and 
Janet  Miller  three  score  ten  merks  for  their 
houso  meall  from  Wit.  1705  to  Wit.  1706 
yeirs   £46  13  4 

18  September  1706.— Roeiv<xl  from  James 
Clerk,  chamberlean  in  Ksclmont,  sixteino 
merks  for  a  cow  I  sold  him  in 
Januar   £10  13  4 

8  October  1706.— Received  from  James  Carnegie, 
seaman,  four  pounds  Scots,  qch.  wt.  4  libs.  I 
got  21  Febr.  last  oompleita  his  house  meall 
from  Wits.  1705  to  Wits.  1706   £4   0  0 
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7  November  1706.—  Rocivcd  from  Provist 
Mitchell  and  Frances  limes  ten  Libs.  Scots 
qch.  thev  rested  mo  for  a  collar  meal]  in 
Geo.  Tay'liors  .close  since  Wits.  1703  £10   0  0 

11  clito. — Received  from  Alex.  Smylcn,  waiter, 
eight  libs.  9^shil.  in  complcite  payt.  of  his 
house  m call  from  Wits.  1705  to  Wits.  1706. 
and  discharged  him;  I  should  have  got  3 
libs.  16£shil.,  but  I  passed  7sb.il.  for  good 
•payt  £8   9  6 

27  November  1706. — Rocivcd  from  J  cane  An- 
derson, relick  of  Win.  Robertson  e,  Icato 
Dcano  of  Gild  in  Abdn.,  a  ycirs  interest  of 
950  merles  she  rests  me,  viz:  from  Mcrtimis 
1705    to    Mcrtimis    1705,    qcli.    is    34  libs. 


16!shil.  £34   6  8 

9  December  1706. — Wee  eleired  the  account  of  1 
chairges  for  fishing  our  orvbel  in  the  Mid- 
chingle  for  the  present  veil';    and  got  up 


half  the  pryee  of  the  fish  of  the  sd.  yeirs 
fishing  from  James  Catanach,  qch.  is  103- 
6.  8.  :  the  account  of  chairges  pay£  is  39  libs. 
7^shil.,  so  there  was  10  lib.  loshil.  2d  re- 
maining to  each  heritor,  qch.  I  being  ap- 
pointed agent  payt  to  each  of  them  ;  I  got 
payt.  of  10  libs,  for  my  bygon  ycirs  cellar 
moall,  so  I  got  .,  £20  13  2 

20  December. — Received  from  John  Irvine  of 
Kincausie  ane  hundereth  and  fyftcin  merles 
Soots,  qch.  I  'got  bill  for  on  him  payable  at 
Dan-dim  is  last  wit.  interest  from  yt  tyme 
(but  I  want  the  interest,  qch.  is  3  libs. 
3shil.  and  9d)  £76  13  4 

21  December  1701.—  I  asayned  RosehiM  and 
Lothenties  bond  of  a  thousand  monies  wt.  5j 
yeirs  @  rent  ;  and  Lethentie  and  Shrills  bond 
of  a  thousand  merks  wt.  2  yeirs  @  rent  to 
Ballogic,  qcb.  wt.  600  merks  he  was .  resting 
me  befor  1"  added  together  and  gott  Bdlogia 
and  Sbeills  (here  bond  for  tuo  thousand 
punds,  and  I  got  in  57  libs.  14shil.  of  bal- 
bince  in  moy  £57  14  0 

23  December  1706. — Rocived  from  the  Laird  of 
Udny  thretie  six  punds,  thrctcine  shilling 
four  penco  Scots  for  a  yeirs  interest  of  a 
thousand  merks  he  rests  me  from  Mcrtimis 
1705  to  Mertimis  1706  yeirs  £36  13  0 

24  December. — Rocived  from  Robert  Adam 
twelve  punds  Scots  in  pairt  of  sixteine  libs.  8d 
Scots  ho  rests  me  for  my  expences  of  labor 
my  tuo  riggs  in  the  Sandilands  I  set  to 
him   £12   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


<S>ucdC5. 


974.  Baxter's  Sayings.— Did  Baxter  evor 
say— "Hell  was  paved  with  infants'  skulls"? 
In  William  Hazlitt's  essay  on  "The  Ignorance 
of  the  Learned,"  the  famous  essayist  makes  the 
following  (to  my  mind)  incredible  statement:  — 
"The  celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  Baxtci 


was  almost  stoned  to  death  by  the  good  women 
of  Kidderminster,  for  asserting  from  the  pulpit 
that  'Hell  was  paved  with  infants'  skulls';  but 
by  the  force  oi  argument  and  of  learned  quota- 
tion* from  the  fathers,  the  reverend  preacher 
at  length  prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  Jus 
congregation  and  over  reason  and  humanity."' 
Now,  I  have  always  understood  that  the  people 
<ii  Kidderminster  were  universally  devoted  to 
their  minister,  and  that  there  never  was  any 
shade  of  difference  between  them.  Further,  I 
have  ever  believed  that  among  the  scventcenth- 
p.entury  divines  Richard  Baxter  was  the  most 
liberal-minded.  I  would  like,  therefore,  if 
someone  wh<,  knows  more  of  Baxter's  life  and 
writings  than  1  do  would  examine  t hi«^  charge 
of  llazlitts  and,  if  possible,  disprove  it. 
Dollar.  YV.  B.  It,  W. 

975.  Waiffe  Moor.— The  following  entry  in 
the  "Criminal  Trials"  of  the  Mack  Book  of 
Kincardineshire,  under  date  April  7.  16S3.  is 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  readers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century: — "Win.  Gabriel  in  Ilirno  sum- 
moned to  under  ly  the  law  for  wrongfully  de- 
taining and  keeping  up  of  waiffe  moor,  for  the 
which  he  cannot  give  burgh  and  household. 
Fined."    An  explanation  will  oblige 

A.  M. 

976.  ('attain  Joiix  Forbes  of  Newe. —  In 
the  "Index  Extracts"  from  the  Minutes  of 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  1753-1766,  "Aberdeen 
Journal  Notes  and  Queries,"  July  14,  1911,  1 
find:—  "27th  February,  1754.— Grant  to  Cap- 
tain John  Forbes  of  Newe.  etc."  1  am  curious 
to  know  if -the  spelling  "Newe"  is  correctly 
transcribed.  The  old  name  of  the  family  resi- 
dence appears  to  have  been  "The  Place  of 
New,"  generally  called  by  the  natives  of 
Strathdon  "  The  New,"  and  pronounced 
Nyeow.  About.  1831  the  first  Sir  Charles  Forbes 
added  on  to  the  old  house  of  New  built  by 
John  Forbes  in  1604  and  greatly  enlarged  it 
in  the  castellated  style,  since  when  it,  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  "Castle  Newe."  The  slopes 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  New  have  doubtless  been  a 
place  of  residence  since  the  very  early  days. 
There  arc  numerous  "  orde  houses"  in  tlio 
vicinity,  and  in  ono  of  the  last  that  was  ex- 
cavated, some  objects  of  very  great  antiquarian 
interest  were  found.  One  of  the  large  armlets 
described  as  being  worn  by  the  early  Pictish 
chiefs— a  bracelet  with  enamel  of  very  early 
British  make,  and  coins  which  indicated  that 
the  native  inhabitants  bad  evidently  been  in 
communication  with  rhe'Romans  oncampod  at 
Dinnet.  The  origin  of  the  word  New  maj  bo 
of  Pictish  or  Graolio  orij  in.  but  both  derivation 
and  meaning  have  hitherto  remained  bidden, 
and  any  light  on  this  subject  would  verj  irr<  ally 
oblige.' 

YY.  L.YCHLAN  FORBKa. 
[The  "Index  Extracts''  referred  to  vvcro 
rrsido  by  a  professional  seatchc.r  in  E  Imbuvgh. 
In  numerous  notices  which  appeared  in  the  old 
issues  of  the  "Journal"  tho  spelling  was  given 
as  "  Now."— Ed.] 
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977.  Captain  Benjamin  Forres  (died  July 
10,  1788),  of  the  Regiment  of  Ogilvy  and  a 
Chevalier  do  St  Louis,  of  the  Edingla^ie  family, 
"  married  at  or  near  Montreux,  in  1777,"  Eliza- 
beth Sterling  (died  May  31,  1845)  ("Aberdeen 
Journal  Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  III.,  >p.  107), 
said  to  have  been  of  the  Keir  family.  When 
did  Benjamin  Forbos  die,  and  where  is  he 
buried,  and  what  became  of  his  children— Vic- 
toria Felieite  (born  1778)  and  Louis  Benjamin 
(born  1783)?  Who  were  Elizabeth  Sterling's 
parents,  and  -where  is  she  buried? 

W.  Lachlan  Forres. 


Hnswers. 


965.  Palates.— It  is  strange  that  not  only 
docs  Dr  Johnson  himself  find  no  place  for  this 
word  in  his  own  dictionary,  but  an  cx.amination 
of  Sir  James  Murray's  Oxford  Dictionary  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference  there 
either  to  any  dish  bearing  that  name.  In  re- 
gard to  the  person  at  whoso  table  the  great 
lexicographer  sat  down  to  the  meal  of  palates, 
which  ho  enjoyed  so  much  I  suspect  that  "  Q." 
is  in  error  when  ho  represents  Bos  well  as  hav- 
ing mistaken  both  the-  place  where  their  memor- 
able meal  was  ipartakon  of  and  the  person  by 
whose  hospitality  it  was  provided.  In  Croker's 
edition  of  Boswell  that  commentator,  in  allu- 
sion to  tbo  incident,  has  appended  the  follow- 
ing note: — "On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  after 
the  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  he  dined  one  day  at 
Mr  Maclaurin's  and  supped  at  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Gordon's;  the  former,  son  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  became  in  1787  a 
Lord  of  Session  by  the  title  Lord  Droghonr;  the 
latter  was  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1788  ho  also  was  made  a  Lord  of 
Session  and  took  the  title  of  Lord  Rockviille." 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  Boowoll  has  made  no 
mistake  when  ho  states  with  categorical  precision 
in  the  passage  alluded  to  by  "  Q."— liI  remem- 
ber when  ho  was  in  Scotland  his  praising 
Cordon's  palates  (a  dish  of  palates  at  the  Hon- 
ourable Alexander  Gordon's)  with  a  warmth 
of  expression  which  might  ha.vo  done  honomr  to 
more  important  subjects."  For  not  only  does 
Bos-well  affirm  positively  his  recollection  of  the 
incident  he  is  recalling,  'but  in  the  oentenco 
ircnnod iately  following  the  one  already  quoted 


he  repeate  somo  of  the  "  ipshsima  verba"  used 
by  the  English  gourmand  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to — words  which  are  quite  typically  John- 
sonian in  their  rudeness  and  impertinence,  as 
all  who  read  them  will  readily  allow.  "As  for 
Maclaui  in's  imitation  of  a  made  dish,  it  was  a 
wirctohed  attempt."  From  the  fact  that  the 
two  Edinburgh  advocates  who  entertained  John- 
son during  his  visit  to  that  city  are  brought  by 
Bocwell  into  such  conspicuous  juxtaposition  and 
contrast,  as  regards  their  respective  attempts 
to  cater  for  the  .English  sage's  epicurean  tastes 
and  the  diverse  fate  which  attended  each 
attempt  it  seems  plain  that  thedncidents  then 
impressively  connected  could  not  have  occurred, 
the  one  in  Aberdeen  and  the  other  in  Edin- 
burgh; but  that  both  took  place  as  Boswell  de- 
scribes, in  the  same  city  and  to  the  two  lawyers 
who  he  deoignates  as  figuring  in  the  scenes  he 
records.  Perhaps  fchcro  may  bo  a  sug;e^tion 
of  what  the  dish  called  "palates"  ready  was, 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  at  a  supper  party;  not  at 
a  dinner  party,  as  in  Maclaurin's  case;  that  the 
English  visitor  was  furnished  with  the  dish 
named  and  which  he  commended  so  highly. 
In  Janiieson's  Scottish  Dictionary  the  word 
'•palates"  is  given  as  meaning  the  Head,  and 
Dr  Murray  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  supplies 
many  instances  of  the  word  used  in  that  sense. 
Now,  I  believe,  though  I  do  not  profess  any 
expect  knowledge  in  the  matter,  that  our  Scot- 
tish cooks  can  and  sometimes  do  make  appetis- 
ing dishes  either  from  a  sheep's  head  or  a 
ca  lf 'a  head.  It  wias,  I  think,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, in  one  of  Wilson's  iNoetcs  Ambrosianae, 
who  is  represented  as  observing  with  gusto, 
"  There  is  a  heap  o'  confused  feedin'  rn  a 
sheep's  head."  While,  therefore,  I  am  far  from 
affirming  that  the  "  palates "  which  rejoiced 
the  ooul  of  Dr  Johnson  were  anything  like  the 
common  and  vulvar  dish  I  have  mentioned,  yet 
in  default  of  any  bettor  hypothesis,  1  throw 
out  the  suggestion  of  at  least  having  some  Faint 
elements  of  vraesemblancc  about  it. 

W.B.R.W. 

Dollar. 

972.  Dr  Thomson,  Inverurie.— Mr  Bulloch 
is  quite  correct  in  his  surmise  that  it  was  Dr 
Thomas  (not  Andrew)  Thomson's  son,  Ai 
Ja.mieson,  who  was  a  tertian  at  MaxischaJ 
College  in  1835.  Ho  held  a  commission  us 
lieutenant  of  the  25th  Regiraont.  Bombay  \.i  . 
and  <1  it^l  :,f  Bombay,  30th  November,  1S43  in 
Ids  23rd  year. 

II. 
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No.  275.— July  25,  1913. 


The  Rev.  John  Forbes,  Alford. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
band  of  brave-hearted  and  loyal  ministers 
struggled  and  suffered  "to  keep  the-  Kirk*  of 
God  in  her  ancient  ami  Godlie  libcrtie,  so  well 
warranted  by  God's  word,  by  the  lawes  of  tlio 
nation  and  by  a  constant  uninterrupted  prac- 
tice,' to  uphold  the  policy  and  discipline  in  all 
their  integrity,  to  preach  the  doctrine  in  its 
sweet  simplicity,  and  to  prevent  the  King  from 
foisting  his  bastard  prelacy  on  the  Kirk  and 
country. 

Among  tho  notables  of  that  heroic  band  the 
minister  of  Afford  had  a  high  place,  and  indeed 
in  the  subsequent  persecution  he  becamo  the 
leader  in  tho  defence,  and  one  of  the  chief 
victims  of  the  merciless  sentence  oidained  of 
the.  King. 

Mr  Forbes  was  a  son  of  tho  laird  of  Corse,  in 
the  parish  of  Coull,  and  was  born  in  1566.  Ho 
studied  at  St  Salvator's  College,  St  Andrews, 
and  it  is  stated  he  took  his  degree  there  in  1583, 
at  which  time  he  would  only  have  been  a  lad  of 
17.      In  1593  ho  was    admit  ted     minister  of 
Afford,  and  there  he  had  undoubtedly  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  and  faithful  minister, 
as  he  has  been  called   "  ane  faithful  brother 
and  Godlie  minister  in  tho  north."      His  name 
does  not  appear  prominently    in    tho  Church 
histories  for  a  time,  but  in  1002  it  is  included  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  list  made 
up  for  the  King  of  those  whom  ho  might  ap- 
point to  vacant  benefices,    it  is  said  that  the 
names  of  several  were  included  for  a  fashion 
and  not  in  earnest  as  they  never  purposed  to 
accept.     Mr  Forbes  was  among  the  latter.  He 
must  also  have  gained  tho  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  his  brethren  of  the  Synods  of  Ab<_v- 
doen  and  Moray.    Lord  Iluntly  and  the  Papists, 
in  the  north  had  again  become  trouolesoine  and 
aggressive,     and    avowed     a    new  apostacy. 
Iluntly  was  being  favoured  by  the  King  and  the 
Council,  and  accordingly  set  tho  Church  Courts 
and    their    proceedings    at    defiance.  These 
Synods,    therefore,    appointed   Mr   Forbes  to 
go  to  the  King,  and  lay  their  complaints  be- 
foro  him.    Iluntly  having  learned,  of  the  Com- 
mission posted  to  London  to  preoccupy  his 
Majesty's    mind,    but  Forbes  was  favourably 
hoard,  and  returned  with  an  assuring  reply, 
the  King  having  plainly  stated  his  discontent 
with  the  steps  taken  for  screening  Iluntly,  and 
declaring  his  purpose  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  discipline   ami   jurisdiction   of   the   kirk ; 
and  also  wrote  to  the  Council  that  no  disobedi- 
ence should   be  tolerated,   but  that   the  laws 
should     be     severely     executed     against  all 
offenders. 

A  General  Assembly  had  boon  fixed  to  l>o 
held  in  Aberdeen  in  July,  1604,  but  by' order  of 


tho  King  it  was  postponed  until  July,  1605, 
and  on  7th  Juno  of  that  year  it  was  intimated 
by  tho  Lord  High  Commissioner  (Sir  Alexander 
Straiten  of  Lauriston)  and  the  Moderator  that 
they  had  got  instructions  from  the  King-  that 
holding  of  the  Assembly  could  not  bo  permitted. 
Mr  Forbes,  being  then  in  Edinburgh,  went  to 
tho  Lord  Chancellor,  and  after  Communings  tho 
latter  agreed  to  stay  the  charges  against  hold- 
ing tho  Assembly  on  Mr  Forbes's  undertaking 
that  no  more  should  be  done  except  to  continue 
it  fco  another  time.  'The  Lord  Chancellor  after- 
wards denied  having  agreed  to  any  meeting, 
but  the  facts  bear  out  Mr  Forbcs's  statement 
that  he  did. 

On  2nd  July  nineteen  ministers  from  various 
presbyteries  and  provinces  met  in  the  Kirk  of 
Aberdeen  along  with  La-uriston,  the  King's  Com- 
missioner, who,   after  expressions  of  goodwill 
and  favour,  presented  a  letter  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Secret  Council,  dated  20th  June,  1605,  ad- 
dressed "To  our  traist  freends,  the  Brethrein 
of  the  Ministrie  conveinod  at  their  At-semblic 
at  Aberdein,"  which  was  laid  aside    \  ntil  a 
Moderator  was  chosen.    Lauriston  himself  was 
tho  first  to  propose  Mr  Forbes,  and  ho  was 
unanimously  elected.    In  the  Council's  letter  it 
was  stated  that  his  Majesty's  consent  and  al- 
lowance to  hold  the  Assembly  had  not  been 
sought  and  obtained,  and  requiring  tho  meet- 
ing to  dissolve,  also  that  before  appointing  a 
new  meeting'  the  King  should  lie  acquainted 
therewith.    The  members  concluded  to  dissolve 
without  transacting  any  business,  and  requested 
tho  Commissioner  to  tix  a  date  for  the  next 
Assemblie,  long  or  short,  as  he  pleased,  and 
upon      his     refusal     they     adjourned  until 
tho         last         Tuesday  "      of"  September, 
and    dissolved    for    the    present.  Hereupon 
Lauriston  caused  a  Messenger  at  Arms  to  charge 
the  members  to  suffer  the  Assembly  to  desert 
under  pain  of  horning.    The  letters' of  horning 
upon  which  the  charge  proceeded  wore  dated 
20th  June  preceding,  and    Lauriston  was  ac- 
cused of  causing  the  messenger  to  falsify  the 
execution    by   certifying   that'  the   charge  was 
given  publicly  at  the  market  cross  on  tho  pre- 
ceding   day.    instead   of    personally    after  tho 
members  had  met.    One  historian  says  "  this  was 
ane  false  and  deidly  lie,"  and  "of  this  shame- 
less lie  for  satisfaction  thairof  he  was  not  abill 
to  produce  ane  man  in  all  the  tonne  of  Aber- 
dein."   Tho  Moderator,  at  the  request  of  tho 
brethren,  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
messenger  that  they  wore  ready  instantly  to 
obey  the  charge,  but  he  refused  to  act  for  thorn. 
After  prayer  they  dissolve*!,  and  went  direct  to 
the  chambers  of  the  town  c'frk.  where  th<  \ 
protestedj  and  took  notes  and  instruments  of 
their  instant  obedience,  and  then  departed  each 
man  his  own  way. 

On  4th  ami  5th  July  certain  other  ministers, 
of  whom  John  Welsh*  was  one.  came  to  Aber- 
deen to  keen  the  Assembly  who  protested  and 
took  instruments  that  they  in  their  own  names 
and  in  tho  names  of  those  who  sent  them 
ratified  and  approved  the  whole  proceedings  of 
tho  Assembly. 

Welsh,   in   returning  home,    waited  on  tho 
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Chancellor,  who  inquired  if  the  Assembly  had 
passed  any  act  against  the  bishops  and  com- 
missioners, and  was  assured  nothing  was  done 
except  to  continue  the  Assembly  to  a  new  diet, 
and  was  shown  an  authentic  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Two  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
also  gave  him  the  like  assurance.  To  these 
throe  tihe  Chancellor  expressed  approval  of 
the  proceedings,  stating  that  if  nothing  more 
had  been  done  there  was  no  wrong  done. 

Lauriston,  however,  returned  and  gave*  into 
tho  council  the  falsified  execution  of  the  charge, 
and  complained  heavily  of  the1  ministers  as  con- 
temners of  tho  King's  Command,  and  at  his 
earnest  solicitation  it  was  ordained  letters^  of 
horning  should  be  directed  simplicitor  against 
all  those  present  at  the  Assembly.  It  is 
alleged  that  Lauriston  feared  lie  would  fall  into 
disgrace  for  permitting  the  Assembly  to  be 
fenced. 

Mr  Forbes,  being  in  Edinburgh,  was  on  25th 
July  requested,  by  a  Macer  to  "cum  and  speak 
with  "  the  council.  After  a  few  questions 
touching  tho  lawfulness  of  the  Assembly  (which 
ho  upheld)  and  without  further  accusation  or 
conviction  of  any  crime,  lie  was  commanded  to 
enter  into  ward  in  Edinburgh  Qaistle,  until  lie 
should  bo  transported  to  Blackness.  On  demand- 
ing for  what  reason  he  should  enter  into  ward, 
the  Chancellor  replied,  "  Because  it  is  the  King's 
will."  The  next  day  Mr  Welsh  was  called 
beforo  the  council,  and  after  a  short  examina- 
tion ho  was  committed  to  the  Tolbooth,  and 
tho  same  day  both  Mr  Forbes  and  he  were 
taken  to  Blackness  and  placed  separately  in 
solitary  confinement,  no  person  whatever 
having  access  to  them,  save  their  keeper. 

On  3rd  August  other  four  ministers  were 
brought  before  tho  council,  and  after  being 
separately  examined,  and  all  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  were  com- 
manded to  enter  Blackness  within  ?A  hours. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Scots  Settlers  in  the  Wect  todies* 

Northern  genealogists  may  like  to  know  that 
a  new  quarry  of  information  on  the  West  Indies 
is  now  available  for  them  by  the  deposiiting  for 
public  inspection  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  the  documents  of  the  Slave  Compensation 
Commis'sioners  of  1854-6.  The  collection,  which 
was  made  avaikblo  on  March  17.  1913,  nine 
into  1849  volumes  and  is  designated  by  the 
general  number  "  T[rcasury]  71."  The  records 
are  extraordinarily  interesting. 

J.  M.  B. 

Burns  and  Inverurie. 

To  tho  poem  "  Knock  espock's  Lady"  in  the 
third  edition  of  William  Thorn's  "  Rhymes  and 
Recollections  of  a  HandloOm  Weaver,"  pub- 
lished in  1847  (perhaps  also  in  earlier  editions), 
there  wore  appended  a  number  of  notes 
'*  Selected  and  proposed,"  and  presumably  pre- 


pared, by  Thorn's  friend  and  patron,  Mr  James 
Adam  Gordon  of  Knockcspock.  The  first  of 
these  notes  has  a  passing  interest)  in  relation 
to  the  recent  articles  on  Burns's  ancestors.  It 
is  as  follows — 

"  Knockcspock— '  Bishop's  Hill ' — so  called 
from  having  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Aberdeen,  is  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  Suio  Hill,  a  continuation  of 
the  western  shoulder  of  Bennachie  in  the  parish 
of  Clatt,  of  which  last  tho  barony  was  conferred 
by  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  S<othmd 
'on  bis  well-beloved  James  Gordoun  of  Knockcs- 
poke.'    ....  -f? 

"  The  domestic  affairs  of  Knockcspock  have 
many  years  ago  been  the  subject  of  verse,  in  a 
lilt  winch  records  the  unfortunate  results  which 
attended  an  attachment  between  Henry'  Lums- 
den  and  a  daughter  of  a  lady  of  Knockcspock. 
ending  in  the  death  of  tho  lover  and  the  despair 
of  tho  lady,  in  the  country,  far  and  near,  it 
is  st  ill  recited.  The  burden  of  her  remonstrances 
to  her  mother,  of 

'  I  wad  gio  a'  Knockespoc-k's  land, 
For  ano  shake  of  Harry's  hand.' 

is  natural  and  pathetic,  and  so  pleased  the  poet 
Burns  that  he  transferred  it  as- a  chorus  to  Ins 
song  of  'Highland  Harry.'  Most  of  Burns's 
editors  have  applied  it  to  a  farm  of  almost  the 
same  name,  Knoekespie,  near  one  of  Burns's 
residences  in  Ayrshire,  but  Allan  Cunningham 
in  his  edition  has  placed  the  whole  matter  cor- 
rectly, and  shown  that  those  lines  existed  bo- 
fore  Burns  was  born,  and  the  source  whence 
ho  derived  them. 

"Burns,  on  his  first  visit  to  Aberdeenshire, 
called  on  an  uncle  Burnes,  whom  he  had  never 
before  scon — and  wdiose  descendants,  Burnc-sos. 
yet  reside  on  the  same  farm,  at  Boghead,  near 
Inverurie— showed  his  MSS.  to  the  cannie  av.ld 
farmer,  and  mentioned  his  intention  of  publish- 
ing. The  innclo  was  silent  a  while,  unable  to 
utter  the  horror  working  within.  At  last  it 
burst  forth — 'Worthless,  senseless  man!  how 
could  ye  think  o'  bringing  a  stain  on  kith  and 
kin  by  malrin'  Godless  ballets?'  Happilv  for 
tho  world,  unhappily  perhaps  for  himself',  his 
advice  displeased  tho  poet.  A  late  servant  of 
the  writer  of  this,  Matthew  Sharpc  Glen- 
dinning,  informs  him  that  when  a  boy  in  Hum- 
fries  he  perfectly  remembers  Burns  as  an 
exciseman  coming  to  his  mother's  howeo." 

In  more  modern  versions  of  Burns's  poems, 
the  chorus  of  "Highland  Harry"  is  rendored— 

0  for  him  back  again  1 

O  for  him  back  again  1 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again! 

Of  the  song  itself  Burns  says  in  the  Glcnrkldol 
notes— "The  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  this 
air  was  'The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell  to 
Ireland.'  The  chorus  I  picked  up  from  an 
old  woman  in  DunblanOJ  tlie  rest  of  the  SOItg 
is  mine."  According  to  Allan  Cunningham, 
"part,  of  tho  farm  of  Mossgicl  is  culled  Knock- 
haspioland."     Tho  pivfo^ed  identification  of 
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Knoekhaspie  with  Kitookespock  is  apparently 
duo  to  Peter  Buohan,  who  declared  that  "The 
original  song  related  to  a  love  attachment  be- 
tween Harry  Lunis.tli.ile,  the  second  eon  of  a 
Highland  gentleman,  and  Mrs  Jeanie  Gordon, 
daughter  to  the  laird  of  Knockespock,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  lady  waG  married  to  her 
cousin.  Habichie  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  laird  of 
Khynie  ;  and  some  time  after,  her  former  lover 
having-  met  her  and  shaken  her  hand,  hi  r  taus- 
band  drew  his  sword  in  anger  and  lopped  off 
several  of  Lumsdale'e  fingeis,  which  Highland 
Harry  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he  soon 
after  died."  The  identification  is  scoffed  at 
by  T.  P.  Henderson,  Henley's  oo-editor. 

But  what  of  the  alleged  visit  of  Hums  to  an 
undo  in  Inverurie?  To  sneak  of  his  "first 
visit  to  Aberdeenshire  "  is  a  mistake,  for  Burns 
waa  only  once  in  the  county — on  the  occasion 
of  his  Highland  tour,  August-September,  1787. 
And  on  that  occasion  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
ho  visited  Inverurie,  as,  after  leaving  Banff  (on 
Saturday,  September  8),  he  proceeded  by  way 
of  New  Byth  through  Buchan  to  Old  Deer, 
while  on  tho  Sunday  his  itinerary  is  to  us  rather 
puzzling — "Set  out  for  Peterhead.  Near  Peter- 
head come  along  the  shore  by  the  famous 
Bullars  of  Buchan  and  Skins  Castle.  .  .  . 
Come  to  Ellon  and  dine — Lord  Aberdeen's  seat. 
.   .    .    Come  to  Aberdeen  to  lie." 

The  grandfather  of  the  poet  had  a  brother 
James  (1690 -1778),  who  had  a  son,  David.  This 
David  Burnes  became  a  farmer,  and  settled  ;.t 
Boghead  of  Kintore,  in  the  occupation  of  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George.  Wc  have 
seen  it  stated  that  "  Burns,  when  on  hi.s  High- 
land tour,  soent  a  night  at  Boghead."  But  is 
that  really  so? 

WiStiam  Gordon,  Professor  of 
"  Phisiek." 

The  professor  is  remembered  by  reason  of 
the  licence  he  got  from  the  Privy  Council  in 
1636  to  dissect  dead  bodies  for  his  students' 
instruction.  Tho  following  royal  reference  to 
him  is  little  known — 

1632.  April  5.— Hearing  that  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Phisiek  in  the  Vniversitie  of  Aber- 
deno  is  voyd  and  at  our  gift,  We,  being  in- 
formed of  the  sufficiencie  of  Mr  William  Cor- 
don, Doctour  of  Phisiek,  to  discharge  the  place; 

Our  pleasour  is  that  vow  informe  yourself! 
of  that  Estate  thereof,  and  if  vow  find  that  the 
right  of  presenting  thervnto  be  unto  Ws,  that 
forth  with  you  draw  up  a  presentatioun  to  that 
effect  in  behalfF  of  the  said  Mr  William  that 
ho  may  discharge  the  same  and  enjoy  tho 
privilodges  belonging  tlherunto,  willing  that 
tho  presentatioun  pass  immediatlie  under  our 
cachet  and  Prive  Seoll,  without  further  war- 
rant ;  (for  doing  whairof  these  presentis  shalbe 
unto  vow  and  other  our  offieeris  to  whom  it 
may  eoncorno  a  sufficient  warrant.  (The  Pari 
of  Stirling's  "  Register  of  Royal  Letters," 
585). 

J.  M  B. 


Striking  Testimony  in  an  Epitaph, 

In  Ab^rdoux  Churchyard  (Aberdeenshire),  a 
memorial  stone  placed  on  one  of  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  old  church  bears  the  following  in- 
scription—" In/memory  of/James  Walker  am1/ 
Margaret  Barclay,  his/wife,  who  died  at  the 
Wo.uk/Mill  of  Abcrdour  about  the  year/1323, 
both  advanced  in  years./  Also  their  .son/Peter 
Walker,  born  in  the/year  17o2  and  died  March 
1569./  Peter  lived  in  singile/bkajodricss  at  the 
Wauk  Mill/for  nearly  70  year:/  a  pattern  of 
contentment/admired  and  beloved  by  all/who 
know  him." 


Tho  Early  Scottish  Burghs. 

David  I.  was  the  Alfred  of  his  people.  Hia 
guiding  principle  was  to  make  a  peaceful  farm- 
ing population  out  of  a  warlike  pastoral' one. 
For  the  Celtic  ruling  classes  such  as  the  mor- 
maor  or  senior  of  a  confederacy  he  substituted 
the  Norman  earl,  with  the  powers  of  a  Warden 
of  the  Marches;  for  the  toshach  or  tribal  chief, 
the  Saxon  sheriff,  vice-cor_;es,  or  local  deputy  of 
tho  king;  for  the  brohon  or  elan  judge,  "tho 
deemster;  and  for  the  class  of  frecbooting 
dume-uasal  or  gentry,  freeholders  by  military 
fenure.  He  induced  the  baronial  ciasa,  now 
chartered  possessors  of  their  lands,  to  convert 
their  native-men,  neifs,  or  serfs,  into  a  orofting 
peasantry  of  "  rustici  fermarii,"  each  tilling  a 

>ortion  of  the  common  holding  of  the  village  or 

lamlet. 

This  churl-born  class,  unfortunately,  long  re- 
mained mere  tenants-at-will.  Lowest  of  all 
were  the  unenfranchised  serfs,  the  toilers  on 
the  abbey  grange  or  barons'  demesne,  and 
doubtless  the  residuum  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion, but  they  disappeared  by  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century. 

Tho  burg  lis,  which  owed,  if  not  their  crea- 
tion, tit  least  their  constitution,  to  David  I. 
and  William  the  Lion,  greatly  aided  law  and 
order.  'Iluy  were  entirely  foreign  to  Celtic 
habits.  Their  ancient  laws  si  ill  survive,  and 
their  -'anso"  or  federation  existed  a  century 
before  any  other  of  the  kind.  A  burgess  must 
have  at  least  a  rood  of  land  ;:s  his  luuoage. 
paying  an  annual  tent  of  fivepenee  to  the  king. 
These  rents,  serving  the  purposes  of  modern 
taxation,  were  at  first  collected  by  tho  "  bal- 
livus  regis,"  but  before  tho  14th  century  the 
burghs  had  secured  charters  by  payment  of  a 
fixed  yearly  "reddendo,"  so  that  each  bur- 
gess became  a  free-holding  crown  vassal.  Edin- 
burgh's charter,  tho  oldest,  is  dated  1329.  The 
burghs  were  represented  in  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Three  Estates,  at  Cumbuakcnncth, 
1326.  The  earliest  recorded  burgh  election  is 
that  of  Aberdeen  (1398). 

Perth  was  the  only  walled  burgh.  The 
houses  wore  of  wood,  and  lire-  were  frequent; 
but  tho  cituena   were  merciful  to  the  man 
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whoso  house  began  it,  "  for  sorrow  &  hevincss 
has  he  ineuch  foroutyn  mar."  At  the  Town- 
head,  generally  on  a  high  ground,  stood  the 
king's,  bishop's,  or  'baron's  castle  for  defence, 
and  from  it  sloped  the  high  street,  with  its  tol- 
booth,  mcrcat  cross,  and  cuk-stool  (pillory), 
where  offenders  endured  "the  la-uch,  o'  the 
toon."  At  the  Townend  was  the  spital  for 
the  loper-folk.  Fortnightly  the  burgesses  held 
their  moot,  and  when  the  Chamberlain  was  on 
his  "ayre"  they  wcro  summoned  to  answer 
to  their  names. 

The  burghs  were  close  trading  corporations. 
Goods  must  bo  exposed  in  bulk  at  the  mercat 
cross  and  at  the  legal  hours  of  sale.  Retaders, 
such  as  bakers  and  butchers,  must  show  their 
Wiaros  at  window  openly.  There  must  be  no 
forestalling  or  hoarding  to  force  up  prices. 
"  Uroustar-wives "  moist  show  the  ale-wand  in 
window  or  over  the  door,  as  proof  that  the 
appraisers  had  passed  their  brew.  These 
officials  regulated  strictly  both  the  quality  and 
price  of  articles,  and  there  were  enactments 
against  adulteration  and  scamped  workmanship. 
Though  anx.ion.is  about  equal  and  fair  dealing 
all  round,  these  communities  were  aristocratic. 
Trade  refused  to  rub  shoulders  with  handicraft, 
and  the  merchant  gilds  secured  to  themselves 
privileges.  Jealousy  of  the  landed  gentry  was 
a  marked  feature.  Any  bondsman  from  the 
uplands  might  get  his  freedom  by  scouring  a 
buroago  and  occupying  it  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  The  gentry,  too,  must  sell  their  wool  and 
hides  to  a  gild  brother,  and  buy  goodj>  from  a 
free  burgess. 

Tho  burgesses  know  nothing  of  burdensome 
feudal  services,  such  as  tho  marriage  fine,  tho 
death  duty,  and  wardships.  Tho  training  they 
got  in  citizenship  was  admirable,  ranging  from 
the  duties  of  provosts  and  bailies,  appraisers, 
collectors  of  great  and  potty  oustoms,  to 
humble  watchmen  Pageants  preserved  tho 
feelings  of  brotherhood.  The  crafts  marched 
to  the  church  on  their  saint's  day  with  offer- 
ings of  wax  candles.  A  great  holiday  was  tho 
riding  of  the  marches  on  St  Michael's  or  on 
Senzio  (Ascension)  Day.  More  boisterous  was 
tho  mirth  when  burgess'  sons  personated  the 
Abbot  and  Prior  of  Unreason  at  Pasch  (Easter) 
and  Beltane  (May  Day). — James  Colvillo  in 
"Social  England"  (Vol  III.). 

The  RSckart  SVJSS, 

Income — (Continued) . 

2  Jary.  1707. — Recivcd  from  Thomas  Burnet, 
litster,  ane  hundcretu  merits  qch.  he  was 
resting  me  upon  bond  for  the  yeard  lying  besayd 
his  house  qch.  1  sold  to  him  at  Wits.  1704 
wt.  tuo  yeirs  and  ane  half  @  rent  yrof  is 
9jj  libs.,  qch.  makes  in  all  £76   0  0 

3  Jary.  1707. — Recivcd  from  John  Cordon  of 
Fcachcl  ane  himdercd  and  ten  mcrks  Scots 
for  ane  yeirs  @  rent  of  tuo  thousand  marks  of 
iny  tochar  from  JLcrtimis  1705  to  Mortimis 
seaventeino  hundcrcd  and  six  £73   6  8 


4  Jary.  1707.—  Rccived  from  Cotton  thretie 
soaven  punds  ten  shil.  Scots,  qch.  wt.  tuentie 
libs.  I  got  bo  for  makes  feftie  scaven  libs, 
ten  shil.  for  the  @  rent  of  1000  merits  Scots 
ho  rests  me,  viz.  from  Wit.  1705  to  Wit. 
1706  yeirs   £57  10  0 

4  Jary.  1707. — Recivcd  from  Mr  John  Cordon, 
sivillist,  a  dollar  in  pair  [pairt]  of  3^  libs, 
qch.  ho  rests  me  p.  ticket  (cso  ho  rests  mo 
yet  12  shil.)  £2  18  0 

9  Jary. — iRccived  from  Wrn.  Ilarrou  five  punds 
Scots  for  half  a  yeirs  mcall  of  his  house 
from  Wit.  1706  to  Mcrtimis  1706,  and  given 
him  ticket  for   £5    0  0 

29  Jary. — Recived  from  Charles  Orum  on  Alex. 
Donaldson's  account  eight  mcrks  Scots,  and 
I  aqueited  him  3  mcrks  and  9  shil.  and  all 
my  expences  and  dischairged  him  £5    6  8 

12  Febr.  1707. — Recived  from  Urie  and  Brtix 
thretio  six  punds  13.  shil.  4-d  for  a  yeirs  (<$ 
rent  of  a  thousand  merles  they  rest  me  from 
Mcrtimis  1705  to  Mortimis  1706  yeirs,  ip.  dis- 
charge therfor   £36  13  4 

12  Febr.  1707.-APccived  from  Robert  Lillie. 
taylior,  live  libs.  Scots  upon  John  Ritchies 
account,  qch.  1  gave  him  rccte  for  of  his 
deat   £5   0  0 

10  Maich  1707  yeirs. — Recived  from  John  Smith, 
waterman,  scaven  merks  Scots  in  pairt  of 
payt.  of  20  merks  on  Geo.  Hodderwicks  ac- 
count, qch.  ho  is  cation  to  mo  for  in  the 
145  paigo  of  my  oyr  booko  £4  13  4 

29  Aprilo  1707.— From  Mariore   ,  relick  of 

Wm.  Hedderwick,  6  libs  £6   0  0 

9  dito. — From  John  Rob  4  libs,  for  his  half 
yeirs  meall  from  Mcrtimis  1706  to  Wit.  pres. 
yeir   4  £4   0  0 

11  Juno  1707. — Recived  from  Alex.  Forbes  of 
Luduharne  seaventio  three  libs.  6  shil.  8d 
Scots  for  a  yeirs  interest  of  tuo  thousand 
meiiks  ho  rests  me,  viz.  from  Wits.  1706  to 
Wits.  1707  yeirs  £73   6  8 

16  June  1707.— Recived  from  Comishor  Paiter- 
son  eightein  punds  6  shil.  8d  for  a  yeirs  'a) 
rent  of  five  hundered  merks  from  Wits.  1706 
to  Wits.  1707  yeirs  £18   6  3 

23  June  1707.— Recived  from  Win.  Lindsay, 
goldsmith,  tuelve  libs.  2  shil.  8d,  wt.  one  l'b. 
4  shil.  qch.  my  wife  was  resting  him,  makes 
13^  libs.  qch.  ho  was  resting  me  p.  ticket 
since  Mortimis  1703  for  old  trash,  hcuen 
ston  and  scleats,  etc  £12    2  S 

1  July  1707.— Recived  from  Cotton  fourtic  lilv>.  6 
shil.  8d  for  a  yeirs  "interest  of  1100  merks  from 
Mcrtimis  1705  to  Mortimis  1706  £40   b  8 

5  dito. — •Recived  from  Neuton  and  Cight 
seaventio  three  libs.  6§  shil.  for  a  yeirs 
interest  of  tuo  thousand  merles  thev  rest  mo 
from  Wits.  1706  to  Wits.  1707  .'£73   6  8 

14  dito. — Recived  from  , lames  Cattanaeh  seaven- 
teino libs.  4J,  shil.  for  my  sixt  pairt  of  the 
salmond  ho  rested  to  our  keabel  at  this  last 
term  £17   4  4 

(To  bo  continued.; 
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Queries. 


978.  Archibald  Forbes  of  Deskrie.— N.  and 
Q  ,  Aber.  Jour.,  Vol.  111.,  p,  165,  says  Foibos 
was  born  in  1713.  lie  sold  Deskrie  to 
Alexander  Mitchell  on  24th  December,  1776. 
and  died  at  Newmill  of  Keith  on  2nd  or  3rd  of 
December,  1795,  aged  80.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
John  Forbes,  is  said  to  have  bocn  born  in  1740. 
lie  was  educated  at  King's  College,  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.A. 
on  27th  April,  1858.  Archibald  Forbes  married 
"Agnes  Lumeden  in  New-biggin"  in  1776. 
Who  were  her  parents  and  when  and  where 
did  she  die,  and  docs  the  marriage  contract 
mention  a  previous  marriage  or  any  children 
bv  a  forme*  wife? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

979.  Ross  Family.— James  Ross,  cashier  to 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  married  Mary  (or 
Katherine),  daughter  of  John  Gordon,  I.  of 
Cluny,  and  had  Captain  John  Ross,  a  military 
officer  in  India;  Alexander  Ross,  and  two 
daughters,  Agnes  and  Charlotte,  all  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  will  of  their  uncle,  Alexander 
Gordon,  Tobago,  1881.    What  became  of  these? 

J.  M.  B. 

980.  South-West  of  Ireland  Irish  and 
the  Scottish  Highlanders.— It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  people  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland  shires  are  of  South-West  of  Ireland 
extract,  and  I'm  told  the  women  of  Caithness 
still  sing  songs  regarding  tho  O'Driscolls  of  that 
part  of  Ireland.    Do  they  really  do  so? 


981.  Family  of  Stewart  of  Lesmurdie.— 
What  particulars  arc  recorded  of  the  genealogy 
of  this  family?  The  names  of  authorities  bear- 
ing  on   this  subject  Avould  oblige. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

982.  The  Fiery  Cross.  —  Would  a  reader 
kindly  inform  mo  as  to  when  and  how  tho 
Fiery  Cross  was  last  used  in  Scotland?  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  the  Inverness  Highlands. 

L.  M.  H. 


Answers, 


962.  Gordon  Statues  in  Aberdeen.— That 
of  tho  Duke  of  Gordon  was  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell  (1790-1858);   the  contract   is  now   in  tho 


British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  34079  f.  92) ;  that 
of  Priest  Gordon  by  Alexander  Brodie;  that  of 
Chinese  Gordon  by  T.  Stuart  Burnett,  R.S.A. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

964.  General  Sir  James  Duff.— The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  tho  "Political  State  of 
Scotland,"5  a  confidential  report  on  tho 
opinions,  family  connections,  etc.,  of  the  voters 
throughout  Scotland,  drawn  up  about  1789,  :a 
not  without  significance : — "The  greatest  in- 
terest in  this  county  (Banffshire)  is  that  of  tho 
Karl  of  Fife.  .  .  .  His  son,  Sir  James  Duff, 
represented  this  county,  but  in  consequence  of 
dividing  against  Mr  Pitt  on  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Regency,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and 
James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour  at  present  repre- 
sents the  county."  Sir  James  Duff  was  elected 
M.P.  April  8,  1784,  but  having  accepted  tho 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  Fer- 
guson was  elected  in  his  stead,  January  22, 
1789.  The  following  is  his  record  of  feervict. 
Ensign  in  tho  1st  Foot  Guards,  April  18,  1769  ; 
lieutenant  and  captain,  April  26,  1775;  adju- 
tant, January  2,  1777 ;  captain  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  July  18,  1780;  colonel  in  the  army, 
November  18;  1790;  major-general,  October  5, 
1794;  3rd  major  in  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  March 
7.  1795;  1st  major,  October  11  1797;  lieutenant- 
general,  January  1,  1801;  and  general,  October 
25,  1809:  knighted  at  St  James's,  April  30, 
J.779  ;  colonel  of  the  50th  Foot,  to  which  corps 
he  was  appointed  August  1,  1798.  Died  at 
Funtington,  near  Chichester,  December  5,  1839. 

J.  R.  A. 

966.  Blackiiall  Lands  (Inverurie  Parish). 
—The  lands  of  the  Blackballs  of  that  Ilk  wero 
forfeited  partly  to  the  Crown  and  partly  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  owing  to  an  alleged  "  antediluvian 
feudal  irregularity,"  the  forfeiture  to  tho  Earl 
of  Mar  taking  place  in  1635.  All  that  was  left 
to  the  family,  apparently,  was  the  Mains  of 
Blackball,  and  this  was  assigned  iu  1650  by 
John  Blackball  of  that  Ilk  to  Margaret  Black- 
ball, his  eldest  sister,  and  her  bus-band,  Pat- 
rick Forbes.  They  disponed  it  in  1657  to  Fran- 
cis Abcrcrombio  (later  Lord  Glasford),  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Abcrcrombio  of  Fetternoar; 
and  in  1683  it  was  acquired  by  William 
Thavne.  (Tho  several  transactions  are  detailed 
at  length  in  ''The  Blackballs  of  that  Ilk  and 
Barra,"  by  Dr  Alexander  Morison,  published 
by  tho  New  Spalding  Club.  There  is  also  a 
reference  to  the  subject  in  tho  club's  volumo 
on  "  The  Family  of  Burnett  of  Leys  "). 
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Tho  Rev.  John  Forbes,  Alford. 

(Continued.) 

When  tho  King  received  tho  report  of  tho 
holding  of  the  Assembly  his  anger  was  groat, 
and  iio  prepared  a  series  01  IS  questions  which 
were  sent  to  the  Council  to  obtain  answers 
thereto  from  the  imprisoned  ministers,  who 
were  charged  u>  appear  at  Perth  on  27th 
August  to  give  answers  to  them.  When 
brought  before  the  Council  tho  ministers  gave 
written  answers  to  the  effect  that  some  of  tho 
questions  were  general,  the  others  particular, 
"  hot  unto  neither  of  them  ar  we  haulden  to 
answer  at  this  tyme  and  in  this  place  for  tho 
reasons  following,"  and  then  followed  seven 
reasons.  Each  was  separately  called  beforo 
the  Council  and  urged  to'  give  direct  answers 
to  each  question,  but  all  resolutely  refused, 
and  they  were  recommitted  to  Blackness.  They 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  freedom  on  finding 
sureties  that  they  would  be  answerable  to  the 
laws,  which  was  refused  ;  they  then  pleaded  for 
15  days  freedom  to  provide  necessaries,  as  they 
had  been  taken  -without  any  warning,  which 
being  refused  they  pleaded  for  four  or  live  days 
to  refresh  their  sickly  bodies  suffering  from  tho 
close  imprisonment,  -which  was  aLso  refused. 

After  this  follows  a  time  of  publication  and 
circulation  of  declarations,  answers,  petitions, 
letters,  etc.  against  and  for  the  unfortunate 
ministers,  who  wero  kept  in  close  confinement  all 
tho  while,  where  they  had  to  pay  so  heavily 
for  their  food  that  they  petitioned  against 
tho  exorbitant  charges. 

On  3rd  October  a  number  of  the  other 
ministers  who  had  been  at  Aberdeen  were 
brought  before  the  Council,  of  whom,  seven 
were  sent  to  prison  and  the  rest  allowed  to  go 
free. 

Lauriston  being  called  in  question  by  tho 
King  as  to  the  alleged  false  charge  by  the 
Meesenger-at-Arms,  fell  down  on  his  knees  and 
by  many  oaths  affirmed  it  was  true,  and  in  his 
person  ho  had  been  contemned  and  abused. 

In  the  .beginning  of  October  the  Chancellor, 
President,  the  Bishops,  and  others  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  King  in  London,  at  which  tho 
proceedings  against  the  imprisoned  ministers 
were  determined,  and  they  were  accordingly 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on 
24-th  October  to  hear  and  sec  tho  Assembly 
decerned  unlawful,  and  themselves  to  be  pun- 
ished. When  the  Council  met  the  libel  was 
read,  and  the  ministers  handed  in  a  supplica- 
tion, at  which  timo  a  dramatic  6Ceno  took 
place.     Mr  Youngson,  minister  of  Olatt  who 


had  been  allowed  to  go  free  on  3rd  October, 
appeared,  and  desired  to  be  heard,  when  he 
confessed  his  lack  of  resolution  on  said  day, 
but  now  was  fully  resolved  that  the  Assembly 
was  lawful,  that  ho  had  endured  since  thac 
day  '"a  more  hard  waird  ami  thralldom  of 
mynd  nor  his  imprisoned  -broth  rein,  quhairof 
ho  could  find  no  releiff  until!  he  tould  come 
before  their  Lordships  and  acknowledge  bis 
former  offence,"  and  thanked  Clod  that  had 
given  him  rest  in  this  confession.  The  Chan- 
cellor asked  if  lie  was  summoned  to  thai  day, 
ami  if  not  how  he  came  there,  to  which  Mr 
Youngson  replied  "that  he  was  summoned 
not  ho  their  Lordships,  nor  be  the  authentic 
of  any  earthlie  King  or  Judge,  hot  he  the 
great  Cod,  and  Lore  of  Heaven,  and  his  own 
conscience,  whose  chairg  he  dur^t  not  disobey." 
Tho  14  ministers  weie  then  called  upon  to 
answer  the  libel,  when  they  gave  in  a  "dcclina- 
tour"  on  the  ground  that  the  cause  was 
spiritual,  and  the  judging  thereof  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  therefore  their  Lordships  were 
incompetent  to  judge.  And  they  also  gave  in 
answers  explaining  their  actions.  The  Council 
declared  tho  Assembly  to  have  been  unlawful, 
and  ordained  the  ministers  to  return  to  their 
prisons— the  minister  of  Clatt  to  go  to  Stirling 
Castle  with  the  other  three  previously  there. 
.Some  of  the  Lords  tried  to  persuade  the  minis- 
ters to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  in 
fault,  but  while  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
themselves  in  so  far  as  concerned  themselves 
to  his  Majesty's  will,  in  so  far  as  concerned 
God  and  his  kirk  they  could  not. 

Many  petitions  by  and  on  behalf  of  the 
ministers  were  made  to  the  Council,  and  Letters 
and  reports  sent  to  the  King,  but  all  met  with 
refusals,  and  ultimately  the  King  resolved  to 
put  the  ministers  on  trial  before  a  jury  for 
treason  in  declining  tho  Council's  jurisdiction. 
The  Chancellor  and  President  were  afraid  to 
prosecute  this  purpose,  and  applied  to  the  King 
to  send  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  act.  TIlo  Earls 
of  Dunbar  and  Max  having  come  to  Edinburgh, 
consulted  with  the  Council,  when  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  trial  at  Linlithgow  on  10th  January, 
as  it  was  said  they  were  afraid  to  hazard  it  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  matter  was  kept  as  secret 
as  possible.  The  ministers,  on  hearing  rumours 
of  the  approaching  trial  employed  counsel,  who 
after  considering  the  case,  were  sent  by  tho 
Earl  of  Dunbar  to  Blackness  to  sec  if  they  could 
get  the  prisoners  to  admit  an  offence  in  hold- 
ing tho  Assembly,  and  to  put  themselves  in 
the  King's  will,  to  which  end  "  they  laboured 
verio  earnestly  "  and  pointed  out  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  arise  to 
themselves  and  the  whole  estate  of  tho  kirk, 
but  all  in  vain. 

On  10th  January,  a  guard  appeared  at  Black- 
ness, two  hours  before  daybreak,  and  waken- 
ing the  constable  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in- 
timated they  were  to  convey  the  prisoners  to 
Linlithgow,  and  to  l>o  there  before  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning.      On  their  arrival  ihey  Were 

oa mostly  urged  by  three  of  the  Lords  of  Session, 
ut  tho  request  of  the  Council,  to  abandon  their 
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"dedinatour,"  on  the  assurance  if  they  did 
so  the  Oomnoil  would  intercede  with  tile  King 
for  their  iiberty,  but  again  the  prisoners  ad- 
hered to  their  resolution.  Each  of  them  was 
then  urged  individually  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. Cei'iain  proposals  and  negotiations  then 
followed  between  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the 
ministers,  which  also  proved  futile. 

The  prisoners  were  then  put  on  trial, 
accused  of  treason  in  declining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Counsel  for  them  pleaded 
strongly  that  they  should  not  be  passed  to  trial 
ad  they  had  not  been  cited  to  that  court.  After 
argument  the  Chancellor  declared  tliait 
they  must  undergo  trial  by  a  jury, 
when  their  counsel  made  an  ablo 
defence,  to  which  the  prosecutor  made  a  reply, 
and  after  the  ministers  had  been  heard  in  ex- 
planation of  their  "  declinatour,"  a  jury  was 
sworn  in.  It  is  alleged  that,  notwithstanding 
what  the  defence  might  be,  it  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  a  conviction  was  to  be 
brought  in.  The  law  verts  on  both  sides  made 
eloquent  speeches,  and  then  Mr  Forbes  ad- 
dressed the  jury  iu  a  speech  full  of  warning, 
explanation,  and  exhortation.  Mr  Wefch  also 
addressed  them  with  brave  eloquence,  and 
warned  them  "touching  that  solemn  <>ath  (the 
Covenant),  whereby  yoe  are  all  bound  under  the 
pain  of  eternal  damnation  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent discipline  of  this  Church.  'J  his  not  only 
yee  that  ar  on  our  jurie,  but  the  Kingo  him- 
solfo,  and  yee  my  Lords  of  the  Privic  Councell, 
and  all  the  estates  of  the  land  have  sworn  and 
subscribed.''  The  Lord  Advocate  having  re- 
plied praising  the  leniency  shown  to  the 
prisoners,  and  protesting  that  if  the  jury  did 
not  convict  he  would  call  on  them  to  answer 
for  wilful  error,  whereby  their  lives,  lands,  and 
goods  would  all  fall  into  the  king's  hands,  Mr 
Forbes  then  made  answer  m  a  bold,  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  told  their  lordships  of  the 
Council  that  the  leniency  which  the  ministers 
had  received  had  been  24-  weelce'  imprisonment 
without  just  cause,  excluded  from  all  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  all  other  Jiving 
creatures,  and  thut  no  heinous  malefactor  had 
ev  er  been  so  treated  before,  and  after  reminding 
thorn  of  the  oath  of  tho  Covenant,  to  which 
they  had  all  subscribed  and  sworn,  added—"  T 
exhort  your  honours  and  you  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jurie  to  weigh  and  consider 
that  yee  jest  not  with  God  in  a  mater  of  so 
great  moment";  then,  addressing  the  Karl  of 
Dunbar,  he  asked  him  to  report  lo  I  lis  Majesty 
the  punishment  which  fell  upon  Saul  foe  broach 
of  the  Oath  made  to  tho  Gil  eon  it  es  (Joshua,  o  9, 
v.  13-15),  and  how  he  frit  rod  the  like  would  fall 
upon  the  King,  his  posterity,  and  the  whole 
land;  that  tho  judgment  of  Almighty  God 
would  fall  on  every  one  present  if  they  Buffered 
tho  Oath  and  Covenant  to  be  broken  upon  no 
less  pain  than  the  eternal  damnation  of  soul  and 
body,  and  warned  the  jlldpys  and  jury  to  "  lake 
hoed  to  yourselves  this  day  that  ve  do  nothing 
against  the  truth  of  God,  und  this  discipline  of 
the  -Church .  which,  by  the  said  Covenant,  yo 
obliged  yourselves  to  defend,  according  to  your 
power,  all  tho  days  of  your  lives." 


Tho  jury  at  length  retired,  and  against  all 
law  tho  Justioo  Clerk  went  with  them.  At 
first  the  jury  was  inclined  to  acquit,  when  the 
foreman  returned  to  the  court  to  report  how 
the  matter  was  liko  to  go.  The  prisoners  were 
then  again  asked  to  withdraw  their  "declina- 
tour" so  that  the  proceedings  might  cease,  and 
the  Aesize  ocace  without  any  conviction  or 
sentence,  but  they  again  refused.  The  Lords 
assured  tho  jury  that  a  conviction  would  not 
prejudice  the  Church,  or  the  prisoners  or  their 
estate,  but  was  only  sought  to  pacify  tho  King 
and  prepare  the  way  for  peace.  The  vote  was 
then  taken,  and  found  to  be  9  for  condemning 
and  6  for  acquittal,  the  formal  verdict  being 
that  tho  accused  ministers  were  guilty  of  trea- 
sonable appealing.  The  sentence  was  delayed 
until  the  King's  mind  should  be  known,  and 
the  ministers  recommitted  to  Blackness. 

The  proceedings  ended  about  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  night.  The  wives  of  the  ministers  were  in 
town  awaiting  the  result,  and  when  it  was  told 
them  that  their  husbands  were  convicted  of 
treason  and  put  in  tho  King's  will  "they  joy- 
fullie  and  with  masculine  mynds  thanked  tite 
Lord  Jesus,  who  had  given  them  that  strength 
and  courage  to  stand  to  their  Master's  cause, 
saying  they  arc  even  entreated  as  their  Master 
was  before  them,  Judged  and  condemned  under 
silence  of  night." 

Much  indignation  was  raised  in  tho  country 
by  this  conviction,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  issuo  a  proclamation  inhibiting  all  per- 
sons from  preaching  or  speaking  against  I  ho 
proceedings  at  tho  trial  under  pain  of  death. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  get  tho  ministers 
to  admit  they  had  been  in  fault;  many  appli- 
cations- were  made  for  their  liberty,  but  all 
in  vain.  Mr  Forbes  was  in  especial  dealt  with 
by  several  Lords  of  tho  Council,  who  hoped 
with  his  evidence  to  get  the  Lord  Chancellor 
disgraced,  but  he  wisely  kept  out  of  that  plot. 
The  King  also  sent  his  own  servant  to  liim 
twice  for  information  as  to  what  passed  at  his 
interview  with  the  Chancellor  prior  to  the  As- 
sembly. He,  however,  did  not  feel  at  freedom 
to  tell  all.  as  there  were  no  witnesses,  and  he 
felt  afraid  of  being  charged  with  slandering  an 
officer  of  State.  "  All  these  things  came  to 
nothing,  and  at  length,  on  26th  September,  1606. 
the  King  Ordered  the  Council  to  hold  a  Court 
at  Linlithgow  on  23rd  October,  and  there  to 
sentence  tin-  mk  ministers  to  be  banished  out 
of  the  kingdom  during  their  lives,  under  pain 
of  death,  within  one  month,  and  if  they  failed 
to  depart  accordingly,  that  the  death  usually 
inflicted  upon  traitors  be  executed  on  them. 
This  cruel  sentence  w  as  accordingly  pronounced 
on  the  date  appointed,  and  on  6th  Novcml»er 
they  were  brought  lo  Lcith,  where  they  em- 
barked the  Following  day  in  presence  of  a  great 
crowd  of  sympathisers,  after  a  touching  prayer 
by  Mr  Welsh  and  Ringing  of  the  23rd  Pslam, 
and  were  transported  to  Prance.  Forbes  passed 
tlm  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  Continent, 
where  prosecution  Followed  him.  and  he  died 
in  Holland  about  1634, 
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Swine  Nuisance  in  Aberdeen. 

At  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Institute  of 
Cloaneing  .Superintendents  held  recently  in 
Aberdeen,  Councillor  George,  the  convener  of 
the  Cleansing  Department  Committee  of  tho 
Aberdeen  Town  Council,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  referred  incidentally  to  (  the 
methods  of  civic  cleansing  in  "the  good  old 
days."  According  to  the  burgh  records,  ho 
said,  pigs  used  to  be  the  city's  scavengers,  just 
as  the  pariah  dogs  aro  in  Constantinople  to- 
day. So  great  a  nuisance  did  these  animals, 
becomo  that  the  bellman  was  sent  round  to 
warn  owners  to  secure  the  pigs  in  sties,  under 
pain  of  a  fine.  One  Scottish  Queen,  when 
about  to  visit  Aberdeen,  had  a  proclamation 
made  to  lock  the  pigs  up  for  fourteen  days; 
and  a  king,  after  giving  warning  of  his  ap- 
proach, stayed  a  night  at  Dunnottaa'  waiting 
for  a  report  of  a  scout,  who  came  to  the  city 
to  see  whether  beggars  and  middens  had  been 
removed  from  tho  streets,  and  if  his  bed  had 
been  well  aired. 

The  Scottish  Queen  referred  to  was  Margaret, 
the  oonoort  of  James  IV.,  who  visited  the  city 
in  May,  1511;  but  the  "sentence  of  close  con- 
finement for  the  space  of  fourteen  days," 
which  Dr  Robertson  in  the  "  Book  of  Ron- 
Accord "  says  was  "pronounced  against  all 
swine,"  would  seem  to  have  emanated  from 
an  ordinance  of  tho  Council.  Tho  King  was 
James  VI.,  and  the  visit  projected  was  in  May, 
1617,  but  it  was  not  made,  Bis  Majesty  con- 
tenting himself  with  sending  a  number  of  his 
attendants,  who  "  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  tho  expense  of  the  community,"  and  wore 
admitted  burgesses  of  guild.  Among  the  num- 
ber was  Archie  Armstrong,  the  King's  Jester. 

As  a  sample  of  tho  "  Acts  anent  tho  swync," 
the  following  may  bo  cited  from  tho  Town 
Council   records,   9th   August,   1654 — 

Tho  said  day,  the  counscll  tacking  to  con- 
sideratioun  that  laitlo  ar  brought  into  this 
burgh,  and  intcrtainit  their  ano  great  number 
of  swyne,  old  and  young,  which  being  ano  un- 
soemelio  kynd  of  boast,  hath  not  hitherto  bean 
permittit  to  stay  within  this  burgh ;  and  sieing 
by  experience,  it  is  found  that  they  ar  wcrio 
prcj'udiciall  to  tho  yards  and  sawin  land  within 
and  about  this  tonne,  in  digging  and  boiling 
up  the  samcu  with  their  heeds  and  snoutts,  and 
that  in  tho  churchyard  they  havo  cassin  up 
great  graves  and  unooverit  dead  corpses,  which 
is  both  dangerous  and  shamefull,  and  they  no- 
ways being  waitit  wpone,  doo  converse  in  all 
tho  filthio  dunghillis,  middings,  gutters  and 
suikes  of  all  sorts  of  excrements  and  by  their 
working  raise  ano  infectious  and  intollerablo 
smell,  and  spoyll  tho  streets  and  publict  ways  of 
this  brught,  and  also  they  may  prove  danger- 
ous to  young  children  and  otherie  quhen  they 
ar  going  at  random  through  the  streets;  thair- 
foir  tho  sa ids  provest,  Uullios,  and  counscll, 


hauo  inactit,  statut  and  ordanit,  that  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  this  tonne  and  neirest  parts  ad- 
jacent, both  frie  and  unfrie  within  thair  auth- 
or ite,  doe,  before  Monday  niixt,  at  ten  houres, 
cans  remove  the  haill  sv/yne,  old  and  young, 
from  this  tonne,  ano  fourth  part  of  ano  myll 
from  the  samcn,  with  certilieatioun  that  all 
swyne  that  salbo  fund  heirefter  upon  the 
streets  or  without  dorcs  sallbe  confiscat,  tho 
ano  half  for  use  of  tho  poore,  and  the  other 
halff  for  the  wse  pf  any  that  sail  apprehend 
and  delait  the  samen,  and  any  that  killis  or 
backis  any  of  the  said  swyne  efter  the  said 
tymo.  salbo  frie  of  any  hazard  therfor,  and 
that  by  and  attour  furder  punishemont  to  bo 
infliotit  upon  the  keepers  of  the  said  swyne,  at 
the  counsellia  pleasure,  and  ordains  their  pre- 
sentis  to  be  publictlio  proclamit  at  the  morcat 
oroco,  and  through  the  haill  streets  of  the 
tonne,  that  non  pretend  ignorance. 


Peat  Mosses  in  Buohan. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BYE-GONE  DAYS. 

Throughout  Aberdeenshire,  particularly  in 
Buchan,  we  .«till  see  numerous  remains  of  peat 
mosses.  While  a  few  of  them  are  still  avail- 
able for  a  supply  of  fuel  to  tho  surrounding  dis- 
trict, many  aro  but  fragments  of  their  former 
selves.  Odd  corners  arc  left ;  and  roads  made 
when  the  moss  was  plentiful  point  out  the  one- 
time level  of  tho  peaty  supplies.  Coals  arc 
gradually  being  substituted  for  the  homely  peat, 
and1,  although  coals  are  far  stronger  as  a  fire, 
the  housewife  takes  to  the  exchange  very  reluc- 
tantly, because  of  the  coal  coom,  dust,  and 
grease.  Some  districts  aro  fortunate  in  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
peat,  but  others  have  to  cart  this  fuel  dis- 
tances of  from  5  to  15  miles.  Were  it  not  for 
tho  fact  that  farmers  ami  crofters  can  Cud  a 
slack  time  between  "  hoe  and  harvest  "  to  drive 
the  peats  with  their  own  horses,  tho  peat  as 
fuel  would  be  comparatively  loo  dear.  Wo 
cum  remember,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  20  to  30  years  ago,  the  long  strings  of 
peat  oarts  which  followed  each  other,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  stormy  night.  Many  of  tho 
farm  servants  vied  with  each  other  in  decorat- 
ing their  horses  which  went  to  tho  mo>c>,  rib- 
bons, tape,  and  even  small  bells  aiding  tho 
gay  display. 

The  old  order  changeth,  and  the  once  atti  ae- 
tive  procession  of  ■decorated  horses  in  the  peat 
carts  belongs  to  the  past.  A  decade  or  two 
ago  —  even  further  back  —  when  mosses  wore 
everywhere,  a  custom  obtained  in  most  parishes 
of  having  what  was  termed  a  "  Moss  day." 
It  consisted  in  all  the  available  young  men, 
girls,  barrows,  ami  spades-  being  concentrated 
at  one  farm  or  oixift,  and  the  season's  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  holding  cut  ami  wheeled  in  ono 
day.  This  old  custom  served  to  enliven  tho 
proceedings,  ami  was  enjoyed  by  all;    The  coin* 
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puny  was  divided  into  squads— eo  many  to  take 
off  the  surface ;  others  to  out  the  peat.  The 
young  women  did,  all  the  wheeling,  and  very 
capable  mossers  those  basses  were.  There  were 
no  hobble  skirts  in  those  days  !  In  wincey  petti- 
eoats,  and  often  barefoot,  they  ably  did  their 
parr.  Immediately  the  peats  were  scoured1  for 
one  holding  the  company  adjourned  (o  the  ad- 
joining one,  and  t^>  on  till  the  lairs  were  all 
full  of  drying  peat.  In  those  peat-cutting  days  . 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  was  inevitable  amongst 
the  lads  and  kisses.  I  remoni'bor  one  good 
story,  hi  a  peat-casting  squad  were  two  lasses, 
Jean  and  Meg.  They  were  strong  rivals  for 
the  flavours  of  Jock,  one  of  the  casters.  One 
day  those  girls  were  wheeling  peats,  and  Jock 
easting  for  them.  They  knew  that  tire  rural 
swain  would  favour  the  lass  who  could  wheel 
most  peat-,  so  both  stuck  to  the  barrow  deter- 
mined to  win.  In  the  words  of  a  chronicler 
of  that  date — 

"They  skclpit  on  till  efterneen, 
When  Meg  fell  dyte  oot  ower  a  stanc; 
An'  there  she  lay. 
'  Woe!  doom'  cries  Jock,  '  I  aye  thocht  Jean 
Wad  gain  th'  day.'  " 

In  some  places  in  Buehan  there  cue  still  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  peat,  notably  at  New  Pitsligo. 
I  hope  some  day  to  interview  Mr  D.  M.  Cods- 
inan,  managing  director  of  the  New  Piteligo 
Moss-Litter  and  Peat  Fuel  Company,  and  give 
"Journal"  readers  a  short  account  of  how  the 
mOss-littor  andl  ipeats  are  out,  compressed,  ajid 
transported  by  tractor  to  towns  and  villages  — 
"A  Jiuchan  Parmer"  in  "Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal,"  June  25. 


"  Borsnae  Pmcc  CharSSe." 

On  January  30th,  1783  (according  to  some, 
tlio  anniversary  of  his  great  grandfather's  ex- 
ecution at  Whitehall),  the  wreck  of  tho  brilliant 
hero  of  the  '45  passed  away  at  the  ago  of  67, 
"worn  out  by  the  fitful  fever  of  a  life  such  as 
few  persons  in  the  world's  history  have  ex- 
perienced." Thus  tnc  story  ends— a  sad  end 
to  a  life  which  opened  with  such  high  hopes; 
an  end  which  presents  so  poignant  a  contrast 
to  the  gallant  days  when  Pliarles  Edward 
marched  buoyant  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  led 
tho  dance  in  the  halls  of  ancient  Ilolyrood, 
and  won  all  hearts  by  his  gracious  affability 
and  princely  dignity.  "For  a  few  brief 
months  he  had  tasted  life  as  he  interpreted  it- 
activity,  leadership,  the  championship  of  his 
House  and  the  Cause  it  blazoned.  He  had 
tilted  in  the  ring,  and  Pate  put  him  for  ever 
outsido  the  lists."  That  was  his  tragedy,  that 
tho  cause  of  the  fatal  ami  degrading  wealknese 
which  transformed  him  as  completely  as  if  in 
reality  ho  were  an  entirely  d liferent  person- 
ality. When  one  hope  after  another  deserted 
him,  h0  drank  to  drown  care  and  thought,  to 


lose,  if  but  for  a  time,  tho  deadly,  chilling 
sense  of  failure. 

"The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  'bands, 
Ami  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands." 

Had  Charles  died  at  Cidloden,  the  story  of  that 
poor,  wasted  later  life  would  never  have  liad 
to  bo  told,  and  his  name  would  have  been  fra- 
grant in  the  memories  of  men  as  that  of  tho 
"  bonnio  Prince  Charlie"  whom  .Scotland  saw 
and  Scotland  loved  in  the*  brief  stirring  days  of 
the  '45. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  was  tho  most  suceess- 
iul  of  his  line,  the  saviour  and  restorer,  in 
a  literary  way,  of  the  Stuart  House.  Jacobites 
do  well  to  extol  him,  for  had  it  not  been  for  lids 
dashing  enterprise  and  showy  character,  tho 
memory  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is  to-day — in  Scotland,  at  all 
events.  Without  him  Jaeobitism.  would  cer- 
tainly never  liave  become  romantic,  and  would 
probably  even  bo  in  some  degree  odious  and 
contemptible  to  tho  majority  of  Scotsmen.  For 
until  that  final  flash  of  the  '45  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts  had  been  associated  in  Scotland, 
for  tho  most  part,  with  memories  iinpleasing 
and  even  hateful  to  tho  great  bulk  of  tho  nation. 
It  was  only  in  the  stirring  adventures  and  tho 
picturesque  figures  of  the  later  rising  that 
Jaeobitism  found  the  transfiguring  element  of 
romance  needed  for  its  glorification.  The  Princo 
himself — "handsome  and  brave,  and  not  too 
knowing,"  as  Lowell  lias  it — was  just  the  fit 
hero  for  such  a  purpose,  and  for  the  same  end 
his  campaign  could  not  have  had  better  conduct 
and  issue  had  it  been  designed  by  the  most  cun- 
ning artist  of  romance. 

Tho  daring  voyage  in  tho  Doutello,  tire 
brilliant  victory  at  Prestonpans,  and  the  as- 
tonishing march  to  Derby  wore  not  more  effec- 
tive in  one  way  than  tho  slaughter  tit  Culloden 
and  the  forlorn  yet  unbetrayed  fliglvt  through 
tho  Highlands  were  in  another.  The  gleam 
of  success  and  tho  cloud  of  failure  were  alike 
appropriate  and  necessary,  for  what  was  needed 
after  all  was  not  tho  recovery  of  a  kingdom, 
but  tho  restoration  of  a  shattered  line's  pres- 
tige. That,  assuredly,  was  accomplished  to 
tho  full,  and  so  it  comes  that  bonnio  Princo 
Charlie,  in  spite  of  his  defeat  -and  even  his 
decadence,  is  really  one  of  the  great  ami  raro 
victors  of  history.  Ho  failed,  indeed,  as  any 
prince  might  do,  to  get  tho  regal  crown  for 
himself;  but  of  how  many  Pretenders  can  it 
bo  said  that  they  succeeded,  like  him,  in  crown- 
ing his  dynasty  with  the  halo  of  romance? 

That,  forgetting,  if  wo  may,  the  years  of 
exile  and  self-debasement,  should  bo  our  last 
thought.  (  Mr  Lang  has  written  it.  and  we  may 
borrow  his  words:  "  Farewell,  unhappy  Prince, 
heir  to  such  charm  and  to  such  unmatched 
sorrows;  farewell,  most  ardent lv  loved  of  .all 
the  Stuarts!"— "  Princo  Charles  Edward:  His 
Life,  Times,  and  Fight  for  the  Crown."  bv  J. 
Cuthbert  11  addon. 
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Tho  Rickart 

Income  (Continued). 

15  Agust,  1707.— iRccived  from  John  Gray  thre- 
tie  six  pounds  toheitcinc  shil.  4d  for  a  yeirs 
intercut  of  one  thousand  merks  he,  Govell 
and  Mr  Wm,  Gordon  rests  mo  from  Wits. 
1707  [1706]  to  Wits.  1707  wt.  three  libs.. Scots 
ho  was  resting  mo  formerly  for  3  monets 
[months]  of  meall   £39  13  4 

5  Septr.  1707. — Recived  from  Robert  LeTlie, 
haylior  in  Abd.  five  libs.  Scots  upon  John 
Ritchie,  motsler,  his  account  qch.  I  shall  aJou 
to  him  for   £5  0  0 

5  dito. — Recived  from  Alicxr.  Leith,  mariner, 
thcrteinc  pounds  Scots  upon  Gilbert  Nobel 
his  account  and  given  ticket  thorfor.  £13   0  0 

12  iScpt.  1707.— Recived  from  George  Taylior, 
merchiant  hi  Atxin.,  two  hundcrcd  and  thretio 
four  liibs.  seaventoene  shillings  Scots  and 
given  lidm  rectc  theron ;  to  wit  for  93  libs.  17 
shil.  for  tuo  yeim  @  rent  of  qt.  ho  rests  mo 
from  Witsd.  1705  to  Wited.  1707;  and  for  omo 
hnindiored  and  fourtio  one  libs,  in  pairt  of 
payt.  of  the  prindl.  sourae   £141    0  0 

19  dito.  Septr. — Recived  from  John  Burnet  and 
Janet  Miller  fourtio  cix  punds  thertoino  shil- 
lings four  d.  Scots  for  there  house  meall 
from  Witsondiay  1706  to  Witsd.  1707.  as  per 
aosedatione   £46  13  4 

1  October  1707.  —  Recived  from  James  Gar- 
noigie,  mariner  in  Abd.,  ten  libs.  Scots  moy. 
for  his  house  meall  from  Witod.  1706  to  Witscl. 
1707   £10   0  0 

2  October  1707.— Recived  from  John  Somcr- 
vaiil  sixteino  punds  four  shil.  ten  d.  qeh.  wt. 
thertio  five  libs.  I  gott  fiom  him  before  com- 
pileils  hia  houoe  meall  proceeding  Witsd.  last, 
wt.  2  libs,  llg  shil.  of  expenccs  for  remove- 
ing  his  sub-tenaaito   £16   4  10 

30  October  1707. — Recived  from  Goorc  Walker 
and  Alexr.  Donaldson  five  poinds  Soots  for 
there  house  meall  from  Witsd.  1707  to  Mor- 
timis 1707   £5  0  0 

12  November  1707.— Recived  from  John  Rob 
four  libo.  Scots,  for  his  house  meall  from 
Mortimis  1706  to  Witsd.  (from  John  Rob) 
and  dicclnarged  him   £4   0  0 

9  December  1707. — Recived  from  Jeane  Ander- 
son, twentie  seaven  libs,  twelvo  shil.  8d  qoh. 
wt.  7  1-5  libs.  I  rested  her  for  eight  trois 
$  account  comploits  the  interest  of  950  merks 
qeh.  Civndom  and  sho  recta  me  from  Mor- 
timis  1706  to  Mortimis  1707    £27  12  8 

13  December  1707. — Recived  from  Udny  a  yeirs 
@  rent  of  a  thousand  marks  he  rests  me,  viz., 
from  Meirtimis  1706  to  Mertrimis 
1707   £36  13  4 

13  December  1707.— Recived  from  Thomas 
Burnet,  litstor  fyftie  libs.  16  shil.  Scots  (wt. 


2  libs.  7  shil.  I  aloued  lum  for  litting  some 

things  to  me  about  thrie  yeirs  ago  when  I 
was  mariod)  comploits  the  45  libs,  and  rents 
thorof  that  be  was  resting  me  for  bygon  cellar 
moall   £50  16  0 

13  dito. — Recived  from  Alexr.  Davidson,  gaird- 
ner,  ten  merles  Scote  hi  pairt  of  there  dowitic 
for  oiopo  1705  ycdre  for  himself  and  pairt- 
ners   £8  13  4 

22  December  1707. — Recived.  from  Ballofxio  ano 
hundred  and  ten  libs,  for  tuo  yeirs  @  rent  of 
twe  thousand  libs,  he  and  his'  brovr.  Sheils 
rests  mo   £110   0  0 

When  wee  eleired  our  accounts  of  our  caibels 
fishing  for  this  ycir  1707  I  ,<rot  (Dedeuscing  my 
oixt  pairt  of  46  libs,  of  chairges)  12  1-3  libs, 
for  my  sixt  pairt  of  throe  barrells  salmond 
sold  to  Wm.  Simson,  the  grilses  yet  restmg 
bo  .Ja.  Callanach   £12  6  8 

Also  I  got  ten  libs,  for  my  cellar  rent  the  sd. 
ycir   £10   0  0 

21  Jary  1708.—  Recived  from  Sir  Jo.  Johnston 
fyifteinc  libs.  Scote  for  my  sixt  pairt  of  tho 
half  of  five  barrells  grilses  sold  to  Ja.  Cattan- 
ach  and  payable  at  Mortimis  last  ...£15   0  0 

27  Jary.  1708.— Recived  from  Win.  Harrow  five 
pounds  Soots  qoh.  vvt.  five  libs.  Scots  I  £ott 
from  him  the  20  of  x\gust  last  payes  his  house 
meall  from  Mortimis  1706  to  Mcrtimis 
1707   £5  0  0 

3  Febr.  1708.— Recived  from  Wm.  Rose,  gaird- 
nor,  ten  merits  Scots  moy.  in  pairt  of  his 
Dewitie  for  my  rijjgis  in  tho  Sandilands  for 
oropo  1705  andi  proceidings,  also  I  gott  my 
expenccs  of  incarserationo  and  ale- 
ment   £6  13  4 

6  Febr.  1708. — Recived  from  Margit  Drumond 
seaven  mcrko  Scots  for  a  yeirs  few  of  her 
house  from  Witsd.  1706  to  Witsd. 
1707   £4  13  4 

10  Febr.  1708. — Recived  from  Wm.  PhaLpe, 
workman,  four  libs.  'Scots  for  lbalif  a  voire 
meall  of  a  laigh  house  at  the  shore  from 
Witsd.  1706  to  Witod.  1707  [?]   £4   0  0 

6  March. — From  Bcalio  Steuart  (1)  for  nyno 
weioks  possesciionc  of  my  brcade  ccllar£4   0  0 

(To  bo  Continued.) 
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933.   William  Forbes  ok 

will  dated  12th  Feb..  1798, 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  leaves 


COLLITIUF.- In  ft 
dames  Forbes  of 
o  legacy  to  hw 


(1)  Robert  Stuart  of  Bridgeton!,  aftorwtida  PlOTOSt 
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brother,  "  William  Forbes  of  Collithie,  near 
Huntly."    Wanted  particulars  of  this  family. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

S54-.  Forbeses  IN  Jamaica.— The  late  Mr 
Alexander  Forbes,  of  Aberdeen,  had  a  numlxsr 
of  extracts  from  the  "Jamaica"  and  other 
registers  taken  owt  at  the  British  Mueoum  when 
he  was  writing  his  book  "  Forbes  of  Forbes- 
field."  I  should  bo  grateful  to  the  present 
possessor  of  those  notes  for  the  loan  of  them 
for  perusal. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

9S5.  Gibbon  and  Gibbons  Families  oe 
Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire.  — 
Wanted  to  know  whether  any  members  of 
those  families  were  masons,  particularly  prior 
to  1800. 

G. 


Hnsvvers. 


965.  Palates.— An  Enfrlioh  Lady  telle  mc  that 
she  ha.>  f requontly  I  von  norviyl  from  nn  appetis- 
ing dish  called  Palate*,"  tho  priruMp«J  vow 
tents  of  which  woro  the  tongiuvs  <>f  whoop. 

R. 

967.  Oobairdt  Lands-  (Forgue  Parish).— 
According  to  Dr  Temple's  "Thanafto  of  For- 
mavl.yn,"  Cobahxly  "  belonged  originally-  to  a 
family  of  the.  name  of  Murray,  of  considerable 
influence  and  importance,  who  retained  it  till 
about  tho  end  of  tho  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."  Dr  Temple  enumerates  seven 
owners  of  the  name,  tho  last-mentioned  being 
Alexander  Murray,  whose  sons.  James  and 
Francis,  are,  in  1613,  •'summoned  before  the 
Ix)ivls  of  the  Privy  Council  to  answer  for  the 
hurting  and  wounding  of  Gilbert  Leslie, 
reidar."  Soon  after  this  date,  adds  Dr  Temple, 
a  new  owner  waa  found. 

Q. 
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No.  277.— August  S,  1013. 

The  Modern  Father  of  Bayonet 
Exerciser 

The  Sad  Story  of  an  Inventor. 

High  as  the  name  of  Gordon  stands  in  tho 
annals  of  the  art  of  war,  few  people  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of 
tho  bayonet  in  modern  times  to  a  Gordon — 
Cop  tain  Anthony  Gordon,  whose  classic 
"Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Defence "  was 
dc&cribod  by  the  famous  swordsmian,  the  lato 
Captain  Alfred  Ilutton,  as  "  the  ea.rlie.st  known 
work  giving  any  idea  of  attack  and  defence 
with  tile  bayonet." 

Unifortiinaboly  the  North  cannot  claim  Gor- 
don. He  was  the  son  of  a  Donegal  fanner, 
Nathaniel  Gordon,  whose  origin,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  Irish  Gordons,  i.-,  unknown,  and 
was  born  in  1746.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1770,  and  having  spent  "  about  ten 
yoaxs  there  either  as  Sicholar  of  the  House  or 
Master,  etc.,"  took  his  M.A. 

He  entered  the  77th  Foot  as  ensign  on  April 
30,  1781;  and  removed  in  September  into  the 
67th  Foot,  when  Lord  Cloncncll  bought  a  com- 
mission for  him.  lie  became  a  captain  in  1794. 
Next  year  we  find  him  as  the  captain  of  an 
Invalid  Company  at  Chatham;  and  in  1797  as 
major  of  Invalids  at  Aidorncy,  resigning  in 
1800. 

In  his  return  of  services  (1828)  he  declared 
that  he  owed  everything  to  his  "'dearest  friend 
and  protector,"  the  Karl  of  Olonmell  (John 
Scott,  1739-1798),  "  including  the  idea  of 
Bayonet  Exercise."  "  My  noble  friend,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  was  critically  conversant  in 
the  first  application  of  the  powers  of  the  Liver. 
He  taiught  me  tho  mode  of  applying  the  musket 
so  as  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  100—1  against 
a  man  not  similarly  instructed.  He  attended 
all  the  exhibitions  of  it  before  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." 

Goi'd'onVj  book,  which  is  now  extremely  rare, 
is  entitled  :  — 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Defence  for 
the  Sword,  Bayonet,  and  Pike  in  Close  Action." 
by  Anthony  Gordon,  A.M.,  Captain  of  In- 
valids, retired.  London:  printed  by  B. 
McMillan,  Bow  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  prin- 
ters to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  <  f 
Wales.  Sold  by  t.  Egorton,  Whitehall,  1805. 
4to :  pp.  6o ;  with  17  charming  plates  drawn  by 
R.  Smirke,  Junr.,  and  engraved  by  John  Lee." 

The  book  is  inscribed  thus: — "To  Field- 
Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fore  s  etc., 
etc,.  :  this  little  treatise,  containing  Hie  solid 
principles  of  the  Science  of  Defence  with 
Sword,  Bayonet,  «a,nd  Pike,  a.  subject,  perhaps, 


of  as  much  importance  in  its  consequences  to 
Posterity  as  any  one  ever  agitated  in  this 
country,  is,  with  all  humility  and  respect,  dedi- 
cated by  Hits  Royal  Highness's  m<  st  grateful 
and  dutiful  servant,  Anthony  Gordon,  A.M., 
Captain  Retired," 

Gordon  traces  the  origins  of  hits  theory  in 
a  typical  preface  in  which  he  says:  — 

'  Major  Goixlon,  having  been  honoured  bv 
the  Commands  of  His  Royal  Highness  tho 
Conmiander-in- Chief,  through  tin:  Adjutaut- 
General,  'to  turn  in  his  thoughts  the  subject  of 
the  Science  of  Defence,  and  to  consider  how  it 
might,  bo  effectually  applied  against  the  cuts  of 
Cavalry';  and  having  been  also  honoured  by 
the  application  of  several  Noiblemcn  and 
Gentlemen,  requesting  information  on  tin;  prin- 
ciples of  the  Exercise  for  Close  Action,  winch 
ho  wa?  communicating  to  a  detachment  of  tin- 
Foot  Guards,  lie  has,  therefore,  the  honor  of 
submitting  to  thorn  and  to  the  Public  this  little 
Treatise,  which  attempts  to  explain  those  prin- 
ciples and  which  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  directed  to  the  Adjutant-Genera! 
in  obedience  to  the  order    .    ,  . 

'•The  Old  Soldier  rejoices  to  find  that  the 
Nation  is  now  armed  and  competent  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Enemy  .... 

"This  Science  renders  the  destruction  of  the 
Enemy  inevitable  in  close  action;  it  in-pins  un- 
usual confidence;  it  redoubles  the  natural  en- 
thusiasm; it  excites  u,  contempt  for  the 
Enemy. 

"Gordon  had  been  flattered  as  the  projector 
of  a  new  Exercise,  but  he  cannot  arrogate  to 
himself  the  honour  of  inventing  an  Exercise 
which  war,  practised  more  than  two  thousand 
year.;  rv-'o.  His  project  went  only  to  revise  i 
system  which  had  Icon  neglected  for  the  last 
sixteen  hundred  years.  On  joining  the  regi- 
ment, he  was  astonished' to  find  no  Exercise  for 
close  action;  no  notion  of  making  thrusts,"  cuts, 
and  parades;  no  system  of  defence  or  offence, 
for  the  established  Exercises  ere  adapted  only 
to  the  missile  weapon  and  to  the  movements  in 
Line.  Column,  Square,  and  Echollon,  etc.  Un- 
able to  account  for  this  defect,  he  made  much 
research,  first  in  this  country  and  afterwards 
on  the  Continent,  to  no  purpose.  The  system 
everywhere  established  was  the  same,  and 
differed  only  in  some  trifling  minutiae.  Being 
thus  unexpectedly  disappointed,  he  was  obliged 
to  trace  the  Exercieos  to  their  origin.  At 
lei  gth  ho  wao  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the 
Exercise  in  question,  which  stid  remains  dor- 
mant in  the  magazines  of  antiquity;  in  those 
magazines  which  are 'stored  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds, from  which  great  kings,  philosophers, 
orr.torc,  poets,  and  historians  luivo  illumined 
themselves  and  their  countries. 

"The  established  Excroises  arc  descended 
fiom  the  ancient  r.ystom!  in  many  respects  they 
have  been  simplified  and  improve*!  J  they  are 
well  adapted  to  the  misoile  weapon;  the  idle, 
superfluous  ranks  are  removed  and  adjusted  in 
the  order  established.  This  order  gives  them 
an  opportunity  of  co-operating.  The  ancients 
admired  facility  and  simplicity  in  their  move- 
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merits ;  they  rojocted  those  which  wore  com- 
plex and  perplexed;  such,  for  example,  as  'the 
marching  a  square  by  its  right,  or  by  its  loft, 
port,  adagio,  etc'  Finding  frhe  existing  Exer- 
cises partly  improved  in  their  descent,  although 
much  mutilated,  and  vitiated  in  the  fundamental 
and  essential  port,  under  these  circumstances 
and  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  he  solicited 
the  attention  of  the  late  General  [John]  Bur- 
goyne  [1722-1792]  then  commanding  the  Forces, 
in  Ireland  [1782-84]  to  the  project  of  introduc- 
ing some  kind  of  close  action." 

Burgoyne,  it  may  bo  said  in  parenthesis,  was 
the  general  who  attacked  C 'live  in  Parliament 
1773,  served  in  New  England  1775.  and  censured 
his  brother  officers;  was  second  in  command  in 
Canada,,  and  censured  his  superior  officer,  1776  ; 
was  given  the  supreme  command  in  Canada; 
but  capitulated  at  Saratoga,  1777;  and  was  the 
manager  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ing*, lie  had  a  great  vogue  as  a  dramatist, 
1774-1786,  end  had  four  natural  sons  'by  an 
actress,  including  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne  (1782- 
1871),  whose  son,  Hugh,  one  of  the  first  V.C.'s, 
went  down  on  [t.M.lS.  Captain.  It  cannot  !>e 
Baid  th ut  a  man  liloo  Burgoyne  was  an  ideal 
patron  to  popularise  a  new  idea  like  that  of 
Gordon,  who  mot  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.    Gordon,  in  his  preface,  says:  — 

"The  project  (in  the  opinion  of  the  General) 
was  of  great  magnitude  and  required  mature 
deliberation  ;  wherefore,  after  three  months 
consideration,  he  thought  it  incredible  that  any 
science  could  enable  one  man  to  defend  himself 
against  twenty  grenadiers  in  immediate  succes- 
sion ;  nor  would  he  believe  it  until  he  had  soon 
the  experiment  exhibited  and  proved  by  repeti- 
tion. The  General,  being  thus  convinced,  had 
no  hesitation  in  ordering  a  detachment  to  be 
trained  in  the  Bayonet  Exercise.  Unfortunately 
for  this  science,  ibs  Protector  resigned  his 
situation;  but  he  took  care  to  recommend  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject  to  the  succeeding 
Command'Or-in-Chief,  Sir  William  Pitt,  who 
gave  it  similar  encouragement.  After  repeated 
experiment,  repeated  before  him  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Rutland,  who  then  was  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  the  project  was  offered,  under 
that  illustrious  sanction,  to  Ilia  Majesty's 
notice.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  one 
hundred  recruits  to  be  prepared  in  the  New 
Exorcise;  these  men  were  honoured  by  the 
Royal  Inspection  and  by  Ilis  Majesty's  high 
approbation,  which  was  most  graciously  and 
directly  signified  by  His  Majesty,  and  after 
that,  also  by  a  Royal  message  delivered  by 
the  lato  Sir  William  Fawcett,  then  the  Adju- 
tant-General. 

"From  experiments  made  upon  ten  differ- 
ent occasions,  it  appears  that  tins  science 
doubles  the  number  of  the  forces  in  all  times 
and  places  of  close  action,  and  that  it  in- 
vigorates each  man  with  an  addition  of  power 
twenty  times  greater  than  his  natural  fore.'." 

On  his  return  of  services  in  182S,  Gordon 
gives  some  further  details  of  the  reception  of 
hie  scheme,    lie  says  that  Sir  David  Dund.vs 


showed  much  hostility  to  it.  He  tells  us  that 
"  His  Majesty  ordered  100  recruits  to  be  drilled 
in  Chatham;  they  were  lion ou rod  with  Hi6 
Majesty's  inspection  and  approbation  February, 
1796  in  Pimlioo;  and  on  the  Friday  after  at 
his  Royal  Levee.  His  Majesty  extended  hie 
Royal  hand  to  my  lips,  using  the  expression; 
1  Colonel  Gordon.'  " 

Burgoyne's  support  of  Gordon  in  a  letter 
(dated  Bath,  Nov.  20,  1787)  to  his  our  successor, 
Sir  William  Pitt,  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  "Treatise." 

"The  King  ordered  a  sum  of  money  for  Mr 
Gordon  as  a  reimbursement  for  his  cxpencos  in 
training  and  marching  his  men,  and  other  con- 
tingencies: in  that  light  only  he  received  it; 
in  fact,  it  did  not  more  than  reimburse  him, 
and  I  know  he  would  humbly  have  delivered  it 
[back]  had  it  been  understood  as  a  reward  for 
his  pains.  Hio  spirit  suggested  that  if  his 
attempt  at  an  improvement  in  the  Service  had 
been  judged  unworthy  notice,  it  would  have 
been  his  part  to  have  'bowed  to  that  decision; 
but  that,  countenanced  and  recommended  by 
Commanders-in-Clliief  and  a  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  finally  stampt  with  the  Royal  Opinion  in 
its  favour,  he  might  look  without  arrogance  to 
the  only  true  reward  of  his  profession,  the  honor 
of  employment  and  the  prospect  of  rank.    .  . 

"Yet  Lieut.  Gordon  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  remain  unnoticed  from  the  time  he  was 
approved.  I  would  be  very  cony  that  his  feel- 
ings, which  are  very  acute,  should  urge  him 
to  quit  the  Service;  I  sincerely  think  he  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  it." 

l*  The  prejudice  of  party  [what  a  hoary  cry 
this!],  of  attachment  to  old  practices  and  pre- 
conceived contempt  of  innovation,  but,  above 
all,  the  want  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  nnd\- 
it  impossible  at  present  to  revive  the  matter 
on  tli is  side  the  water.  I  have  advised  Mr 
Gordon  to  make  a  new  and  more  concise  state- 
ment of  his  system.  .  .  His  paper  I  shall  ad- 
vise him  to  lay  before  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham [who  had  just  been  appointed  Loixl  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland],  who  will  give  it,  1  am  sure, 
due  attention.  I  would  then  submit  to  you. 
my  dear  general  [Sir  William  Pitt],  what,  had 
I  boon  in  a  situation  of  power  and  fa  voir-,  T 
should  have  proposed  mw-AMf.  the  drilling  of  tho 
Dublin  garrison,  or  such  part  of  it  as  you  may 
chuso,  under  his  inspection  in  the  bayonet 
exe  rcise,  for  the  purpooe  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant's being  a  judge  at  the  spring  reviews  ami 
the  knowledge  of  it  becoming  more  extended. 
His  [Gordon's]  misfortune  is  that  Officers  have 
formed  judgments  upon  hearsay  or  cursory 
thoughts.    .   .  . 

"  I  expect  you  will  find  come  degree  of  cold- 
ness or  slight  among  parts  of  any  garrison 
to  an  attempt  of  this  nature;  but  I  know  that 
wiH  not  prevent  your  countenance  if  you  think 
an  essential  improvement  in  the  Service  is  the 
protection  of  a  worthy  officer  in  question." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gordon  never  j;ot  the 
recognition  lie  desired.    The  Archives  of  the 

War  Office,  now  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
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contain  scores  of  letters  ho  wrote  almost  to 
his  dying:  day,  44  years  after  Burgoync  gave 
biro  his  rjtasflrng.  In  fact,  his  pleas  for  justice 
would  fill  several  columns  of  this  journal: 
his  loquacity  was  truly  Hibernian.  One 
cf  the  most  recent  that  has  come  to  ll",ht  is 
that  which  he  wrote  to  William  Windham, 
Secretary  for  War.  It  is  dated  No.  5  Ara- 
bella Row,  Pimlico,  London,  July  21,  ISO? 
(Add.  MSS.  37385,  f.  229):  — 

"Sir,- 1  am  an  inoi/.'nilicant  officer  retired 
near  twenty  years  old.  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  trespass  on  you,  pressed  as  you  must 
be  wiili  a  multiplicity  of  public  as  well  as 
private  momentous  business,  had  I  not  b"cn 
cnoouragod  by  my  friend  the  Earl  of  Moira, 
who  is  more  illustrious  as  the  known  Protector 
of  Truth  and  -Merit. 

"  My  object  in  repeatedly  soliciting  the  hon- 
our of  seeing  you  war.  to  lay  before  you  the 
means  of  completing  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
national  magnitude.  I  do  not  kr.ow  what  force 
you  can  raise  and  bring  into  activity.  But, 
whatever  *  your  foice  may  be,  my  object  was 
and  in  [if  permitted)  to  show  you,  not  by  words 
or  theory,  but  by  facts  and  experiments  sub- 
mitted to  your  senses,  thai  you  can  by  labour 
and  attention  actually  double  the  number  of 
your  forces  in  all  circumstances  of  elooe  action 
with  the  enemy  with  firelocks;  and  that,  if  you 
should  use  any  men  with  pikes  you  can  in  all 
pointo  of  attack  have  against  the  Enemy  4  to  1. 

"  Should  you  gratify  me.  it  will  be  necessary 
to  indulge  me  with  4  of  your  servants  or  per- 
mit mo  to  bring  4  boys  or  persons  before  you 
to  convince  you.  Or  you  can  commend  any 
number  of  soidiiors  who  have  not  been  instructed 
by  me;  by  which  you  will  see  the  truth  and 
the  futility  and  imposition  of  the  excretes  for 
clow  action  cultivated  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  the  whole 
army.    Undo  Lachrymao  Nostrae. 

"  My  Lord  Vincent  has  been  and  is  cultivat- 
ing this  exercise.  Enclosed  is  a  letter  not  pre- 
served containing  the  opinion  of  Lt. -General 
Barclay  on  this  subject. 

tl  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  all  respect, 
Sir,  .vouir  most  lobedienft.  and  veny  dutiful 
cervran]t. 

"  AXTnONY  Goudon." 

Windham  did  nothing,  and  so  we  find  Gordon 
writing  to  the  War  Alinioter  from  118  Paul 
Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  on  December  13, 
1P.28,  as  follows:  — 

"  Were  I  honoured  with  your  permission  I 
should  at  my  leisure  [he  was  82  !]  prepare  and 
wait  upon  you  with  a  statement  of  particulars 
ruch  as  might  induce  you  to  rescue  a  moment- 
ous subject  from  'destruction.  If  yon  will  grant 
me  an  opportunity  I  promise  by  facts  to  make 
this  subject  clear  and  as  true  as  one  (.1 
Corollaries  of  Euclid." 

But  the  opportunity  never  came,  and  so 
Gordon  cuod  in  1831  a  simple  Major  at  the  ago 
of  85.  How  like  his  story  is  to  many  one  could 
cite  to-day. 

J.   M.  BULT.OC'II. 


Johii  Doug! as  Cock,  Journalist 

More  than  a  year  ago,  a  query  was  mado 
as   to   the   birthplace   (said   to  be  Banchory- 

I  Toman)  and  the  parentage  of  John  Douglas 
(cole,  the  first  and  most  famous  editor  of  the 
'•  Saturday  Review  "  (Query  Xo.  803,  Maxell 
15.  1912;  see  also  Answer,  August  30,  1912). 
Searching  files  of  local  newspapers  recently 
for  quite  different  information,  I  came  upon 

j  the  following,  which  is  intrinsically  cf  some 
interest,  1  think,  if  it  decs  not  aid  materially 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  raided  in  the 
query. 

In  the  "Tree  Press.''  of  August  14,  1868, 
there  appeared  the  following:  — 

The  ,,Tinie-,M  says— "  Wo  have  to  announce 
the  chath  of  Mr  John  Douglas  Cooke"  (sic), 
"the  editor  of  the  'Saturday-  lb-view,'  who 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  Albanv,  Piccadilly, 
on  .Monday  [Aug.  10],  -  b.rtn  before  midnight." 
"The  death  of  Mr  Cooke,"  says  the  "Scots- 
man's" correspondent,  ''has  taken  his  friends 
by  surprise,  though  it  has  been  known  to  bo 

j  imminent  lor  some-  time.  For  a  year  or  two 
he  had  been  suffering  from  a  kind  of  indiges- 

I      tion,  which  led  to  atrophy,  and  spent  a  groat 

I  part  of  his  time  at  his  country 
scat,  Tintagel,  in  Cornwall  For  the 
fhst  time  since  the  'Saturday  Review' 
started,  he  was  absent  from  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  contributors  at  Greenwich,  which  was 
held  a  few  years  back.  lie  rallied  a  little  last 
wc(  k,  and  was  able  to  take  a  carriage  drive, 
but  it  was  only  the  flickering  of  the  light  before 
it  dies  out.  Brusque  and  eccentric  in  manv^r, 
Air  Cooke  was  very  popular  among  his  wl- 
leagues  and  friends,  on  account  of  his  genuine 
kindness  of  heart,  and  spirited,  cordial  nature. 
He  began  his  career   in  connection   with  the 

i  press  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter  on  the 
'Times,'  in  the  late  Air  John  Walter's  time, 
and  was  editor  of  the  'Morning  Chronicle' 
when  it  was  in  the  hand.-,  of  Air  Boresford 
Hope,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  etc." 

The.  "Free  Press"  wrote  as  follows  in  an- 
other column  :  — 

Fl  ©where  w  ill  be  seen  an  intimation  of  the 
death  of  Air  J.  D.  Cooke,  editor  of  the  "Sat- 
urday Ucviow,"  whom,  too,  we  may  claim  as 
an  Aberdonian.  Of  Air  Cooke's  parentage  wo 
are  not  certainly  informed;  own  when  he  lived 
here  as  a  young  man.  with  no  particular  fixed 
employment,  writing  occasionally  in  the  Tory 
"Observer,"  then  in  the  management  of  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr  William  Duncan,  and, 
marked  by  ce  tain  of  those  eccentric  habits 
winch  distinguished  him  through  life,  there 
was  something,  not  exactly  of  mystery,  but 
tending  that  way.  about  him.  «nd  by  some  ho 
was  known  as  "The  Groat  Unknown."  It  was 
Said   that    his   birthplace   wvs    Durris.  After 

leaving  Aberdeen  little  was  known  or  heard  of 
him  Locally.  Wo  belit  rc  be  then  went  to  India, 
and,  'ti->  said,  performed  a  (rood  part  of  the 
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overland  journey  homeward  on  foot.  He  next 
became  known  in  connection  with  the  "Morn- 
ing Chronicle."  That  Mr  Cooke  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  Eaet  that  ho  so  long  filled  the  post  of  gen- 
oral  editor  of  the  "Saturday  Review." 

The  following-  much  more  caustic  account  of 
Mr  Cooke,  from  the  "London  Correspondent 
of  'Daily  Review',"  appeared  in  the  "Aber- 
deen Journal  "  of  August  19,  —  . 

The  news-papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr 
John  Douglas  Cooke,  the  editor  of  the  "Satur- 
day Review."  lie  has  been  In  a  declining'  t^tate 
of  health  for  some  time  past,  and  at  timed 
suffered  great  pain,  though  ho  continued  his 
editorial  labours  to  the  last.  Mr  Cooke  was  a 
native-  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was  a 
fellow-student  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
with  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Robertson, 
of  Edinburgh.  J I  is  early  life  was 
somewhat  adventurous,  but  about  thirty-live 
years  ago  ho  became  a  member  of  the  "Times'  " 
staff,  which  decided  his  future  course.  When 
the  late  Mr  Walter  went  to  contest  Notting- 
ham, ho  took  several  of  his  staff  with  him  to 
assist  at  the  election.  The  part  popularly  as- 
signed to  Mr  Cooke  was  the  bribery,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  at,  the  scrutiny  which  followed  the 
election  Mr  Cooke  was  not  to  be  found,  though 
many  of  the  witnesses  had  something  to  tell 
about  (lie  part  taken  by  the  gentleman  with 
the  red  hair.  Jfe  had  tabt  enough  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Karl  of  Lincoln,  who  took-  a  greats  interest  m 
Nottingham  elections,  and  through  his  lordship's 
influence  Mr  Cooke  was  appointed  secretary  to 
a  committee  that  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Cornish  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When,  after  that,  the  party, 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Xow<  a.sl le,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  others,  bought  up  the  then  mori- 
bund Whig  organ,  the  "Morning;  Chronicle," 
and  converted  it  into  a.  Peelite  organ,  Mr  Cooke 
had  tart  enough  to  impress  the  party  with  such 
a  sense  of  his  literary  and  political  ability  that 
they  appointed  him  chief  editor.  The  accession 
of  Mr  Beresford  Hope  to  a.  share  in  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  newspaper  was  of  later  dale, 
but  be,  too,  speedily  fell  under  (he  fascination 
of  Mr  Cooke's  influence,  and  continued  in  it 
to  the  las*.  Mr  Beresford  Dope,  the  proprietor, 
mav  find  if,  difficult  to  supply  his  place. 

The  statement  in  the  above-quoted  paragraph 
that  Mr  Cook  (or  Cooke)  was  a  fellow-student 
with  Dr  Joseph  Robert-son  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  Records  published  by  the  Now  Pvpaid-ing 
Club.  Dr  Robnrteon  attended  the  three  first 
sessions  of  the  Marshal  C  'liege  <•!,•»■,<  of  1822  6, 
but  no  one  of  the  name  of  Cook  (or  Cooke) 
was  a  member  of  that  claw.  In  the  preceding 
class,  however,  that  of  182.1*5,  -a  John  Cooke. 
s°n  of  James  Cooke,  mechanic,  Up  .or 
Banchory,  attended  the  '  ibnjan  and  semi 
classes,  but  a  footnote  indicates  that  he  be- 
came  a  poat -house  master  in  Aberdeen,  and 
there  is  further  mention  of  a  son  of  hk  John 
Will  Cook,  eTaduating  M.l>.  in  1858  and  mac- 
tising  in  Colchester. 


While  writing  on  Mr  John  Douglas  Cook,  a 
passage  from  an  article  on  "Thirty  Year.-,  of 
the  Periodical  Press,"  by  Mr  T.  11*.  S.  K>c<ut 
("  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  October,  1894)  may 
not  he  oi  t  of  place — 

My  first  editor,  although  at  the  lime  be  be- 
came such  unknown  to  me  even  by  name,  was 
an  Aberdonian,  Douglas  Cook,  who.  living  in 
the  Albany,  conducted  the  literary  business  of 
his  joairnal  [the  "Saturday  Review"]  and  per- 
sonally instructed  his  contribi  tores  in  bis  cham- 
bers near  the  end  of  the  first  corridor.  Vividly 
distinct  though  my  memory  of  Douglas  Ooolc 
is,  he  ivs  really  better  known  to  me  (by  reputa- 
tion than  by  his  own  personality.  I  was  re- 
ceived at  the  weekly  levees  of  bis  writer,;,  held. 
I  think,  every  Tuesday,  and  was  occasionally 
directed  to  send  him  something  about 
which,  a»s  often  as  not,  he  oxprest-ed 
himself  favourably.  With  a  host  of  other*.  a9 
nameless  a.s  I  myself  then  was,  I  was  invited 
to  the  annual  "Saturday'-  dinner  at  Green- 
wich; but  I  can  only  recall  one  of  thesi! 
banquets,  at  which  1  chanced  to  occupy  a  seat 
between  the  late  ,Mr  T.  Collet  Sandais  and  Sir 
Jamcn  Kitzjamcis  Stephen,  though  of  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  had  1  then,  as  1  since  have  en- 
joyed, private  social  knowledge.  Mr  Cook  him- 
self was  credited  with  a  full  share  of  the  per-- 
fervid  temperament,  of  the  Scot  :  I  saw  bur 
little  of  him,  and  never  became  one  of  his  im- 
portant contributors,  but  found  him  uniformly 
considerate  and  kindly  in  his  actions,  if  occa- 
sionally ungracious  in  his  manner.  Mr  Cook's 
special  friend  and  confidant  was  the  late  rector 
of  Tintagel  in  Cornwall,  where  he  liim.solf  often 
slaved;  and  from  that  gentleman  I  have  hoard 
before  now,  more  than  1  ever  had  an)  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  about  the  editorial  methods, 
and  the  minute  oversight,  exercised  not  merely 
from  week  to  week,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  by 
this  memorable  combination  of  the  join  ua lit  and 
the  Kpiourean,  who  deserves'  u  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  pre,,;  by  the  side  of  llarncs  and 
Black,  among  the  great  editoi    of  the  centurv. 

Lord  Forbes,  the  Priest, 

John,  the  ninth  Lord  Forbes,  though  he  had, 
like  his  brother  William,  joined  the  Onkx  of 
the  Caipucbins,  was  .still  "do  jure"  Lord 
Forbes  for  a  brief  cspace,  It  is  uaid  that  rather 
than  comply  with  hi-  father's  wish  and  make 
a  rich  marriage  vvitl\  a  lady  to  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aetu-aflv  betrothed,  ho 
followed  the  example  of  liis  ebh-r  brotln  r, 
and  esoaped  to  Belgium  at  an  <arly  o.«re,  ui 
the  disguise  of  a  shepherd.  Landing  at 
Noorda,  he  was  soon  after  apprehended  bv  a 
Snani-h  soldier  as  a  spy,  and  broil  dil  before 
Mondragone.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  who  took  him  for  a  runaway  poldier, 
and  sent  1dm  to  prionn.  Taking  the  habil  of 
*'  Capuchin  on  2nd  August,  1503,  nt  Totirtiai  in 
his  twentv  third  vear.  under  the  title  of  Brother 
Archangel,  ho  ie  -aid  to  have,  converted  300 
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Scots  soldiers  to  Catholicism  at  Dixmude,  and 
"  another  body  of  Scottish  heretics  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  at  Menin."  At  Waastmunster,  a 
town  two  leagues  from  Terinondc,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  nurse  the  sick,  as  disease  wau 
raging  there,  he  was  seized!  with  an  infectious 
disorder,  apparently  the  plague,  and  returning 
to  Termonde,  lie  died  almost  immediately 
•whilst,  bein,or  carried  into  the  garden,  on  11th 
August,  1606,  thus  surviving  his  father  only 
about  six  weeks.—"  The  Scots  Peerage."  * 


Lord  Pitsligo  asid  "  Hard  DriBiking.'' 

Mary  Elphinstonc,  of  Logie-Elphinstone,  mar- 
ried, in  July,  1754,  General  Robert  Dalrymplo 
Horn  of  Horn,  son  of  Hew  Dalrymplo,  Lord 
Drum  more  of  the  Court  of  Session.  lie  was  an 
officer  of  long  and  distinguished  scrvico  (50 
years),  which  commenced  actively  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Carthagona,  when  he  embarked  as 
aide-de-camip  to  his  relative,  Lord  Cathcart. 
Smollet,  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  expedition, 
describes  it  in  "  Roderick  Random."  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Fontenoy.  The  attainted 
Lord  Pitsligo  had  one  of  his  many  hiding- 
places  on  the  heights  of  Bcnnaehie,  opposite 
Logic,  whence  ho  was  able  sometimes  to  obtain 
the  relief  of  an  evening  in  Lo;.-,io  with 
General  Horn,  whoso  lady  once  remarking 
upon  the  hard  drinking  into  which  the  two 
friends  would  fall  on  a  safe  night,  was  an- 
swered by  the  humorous  refugee  that  "  if  she 
was  sittin'  upon  a  cauld  bare  stane  up  in  Ren- 
nachie,  wi'  naething  but  burn  water,  she  micht 
ca'  t  hat  hard  drinkin'." — "  Inverurie  and  tho 
Earldom  of  the  Garioeh,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Davidson,  D.D. 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Account  of  all  my  dopursments  begining 
the  first  of  December  1700  yeirs,  as 
followoth  :  — 

Im  3  December. — Put  into  my  moyrs  baggo 
35  libs.  15§  of  the  hundereth  merks  qch.  I 
borrowed  out  of  her  moy.  to  helpe  to  pave 
Mr  Lo.,  Abel.,  at  Wilsonday  last. ..£35  15"  8 

It.,  5  dito. — Payt  out  upon  Aherardors  account 
to  John  Forbes  messr.  for  layoinig  on  four 
ohaijiges  at  his  instanco  moro  then  qt.  he 
sent  me  therfor   £3    0  0 

It.,  8  December.— To  Androu  Ritchie  for  four 
stono  of  hempo  fo  my  Midchinglo  half  net 
for  season  of  fishing  1701,  at  4  lil>s.  p.  ston, 
is   £16   0  0 

It.  11  Deeembcr.— To  Marione  Ramsay  a  yeirs 
(al  rent  of  the  200  merks  I  rest  her :  viz.  from 
Mertimia  1699  to  Mortimis  1700  yeirs  p. 
ticket  ,    '.±7,  *6  8 


It.,  13  Jito.  —  To  Wm.  Fons  for  sixteine  but- 
tons to  my  coate  and  six  to  my  vest,  and  a 
dropo  of  silke  therto,  and  helping  them  for 
winter  £1  15  0 

It.,  16  dito. — For  a  pair  slums  and  soiling  anc- 
oyr  pair  for  the  winter   £2  10  0 

It.,  17  December. — For  half  a  stick  muwwJen. 
being  10£  ells  ait  1  lib.  152L  shil.,  the  10  ells 
is   £17  15  0 

It.,  28  do. — For  a  neu  glas  to  the  south 
windou  in  Geo.  r  Tayleors  galrie  of  six  foots, 
and  for  three  neu  loasns  for  the  fore- 
stall  ..  £1    0  C 

It.— Spent  in  the  moncth  of  December  1703 
•yens  of  spending  moneye  £4    9  0 

January  1701. 

It.,  17.— To  Pa.  Gordon  for  ano  cllue  of  Hol- 
land to  be  nivebands  to  my  cuyfes,  2  libs. 
11  shil  £2  11  0 

It.,  27. — To  James  Thomson  for  fixeing  the 
pendent  of  my  watch  and  helpeing  her  stope- 
ing,  10  shil  £0  10  0 

It.— Spent  in  the  moncth  of  Jary  1701  yoire 
of  spending  moy.  or  pocket  moy  £5   9  6 

February  1701. 

21  Feb.— For  tuo  ells  of  stonten  to  tx>ll  my 
stockings,  at  4^  shil.  p.  ell  is  £0    9  0 

It. — Spent    in    the    moncth  of  Febr.  1701 
pocket  moy.  3J,  libs  £3  10  0 

March  1701. 

It  cost  me  2  libs.  8  shil.  for  my  half  of  ex- 
penses for  bvateing  our  Midchingle  couble  for 
season  1701,  and  Provist  Mitchell  us 
much   £2   8  6 

19  dito.— For  a  nightcapc  8  shil.;  and  for 
weaveing  a  pair  stockings  to  Ge.  Hunter, 
14  shil.,  is   £1    2  0 

22  dito. — For  seaven  ells  of  nerou  linnen  to  Le 
tuo  shirts  to  myself   £2   9  0 

It.  — Spent  in  the  moncth  of  March  of  pocket 
moy  £5   8  0 

Aprib  1701. 

2  dito.— For  tuo  aimed  ehepeskins  to  lyne 
breatchos  13  shil.;  to  helpe  the  inshes  of  the 
Midchinglo  a  contribution  of  6  shil.  ;  and  for 
a  cost  of  breade,  being  my  first  this  year 
4£  shil.,  makes  \  ,  £i  "  3  q 

4  dito.— For  sixtio*  double  nnills  4£  shil..  and 
for  sixtie  single  naills  3  shil.  is  £0   7  6 

9  dito.— For  three  ,dls  of  course  cloath  to  be  a 
mucklc  coate  for  winter  weather,  at  9|  shil 
s*.  V-  oil,  is   £17   2  6 

1C  dito.  — For  a  pund  stea.rteh  wheite,  6  shil.; 
and  for  grinding  it  to  poouder,  2s  is.'.£0    S  0 

12  dito.—  To  a  tneason  for  bigging  upe the  door 

ami  windou  of  my  yeard  in  m«  Greine,  £2  7  Q 
14  dito.— For  letting  tho  lyning  of  my  imtcfcfo 
coate  to  Paull  Mcnziea...  "£0  12  C 
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29  dito.—  To  Adam  Miln,  post  master,  for  the 
ncues  since  the  16  of  Jary.,  1  lib.;  and  for  a 
coit  of  broad  to  the  Midchingle,  4§  shil., 
\vt.  ano  ovr.  cost  of  bread  before  qoh.  I  payt 
moy.  for  4§  shil.,  is  £1    9  4 

It.— Spout,  in  the  moneth  of  Aprils  for  pocket 
moy  of  qch.  I  ):cope  no  account  ...    £4  12  0 

It.,  30  Aprile. — Payt,  my  pairt  of  a  colectione 
for  repareing  the  dycks  and  inshes  of  tjio 
Midchingle  water  (qoh.  was  a  dollor  to  each 
half  nett)   £2  18  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


(Queries. 


9S6  Rait  Family  of  Hallgreen. — Where 
could  I  see  a  pedigree  of  this  old  family? 

G. 


987.  Agriculture  in  North  of  Scotland.-- 
Would  those  having  MSS.  bearing  on  this 
subject  oblige  by  communicating  with  the 
Editor,  N.  and  Q.? 


Hnswers. 


948.  James  Perry  of  the  '"  Morning 
CHRONICLE."— For  an  excellently  compiled  ac- 
count of  Pon  y  and  his  connections  see  Bulloch's 
"The  Gordons  of  Nethennuir."  pp.  32-35. 

O. 

964.  General  Sir  James  Duff. — Authors 
dealing  with  the  Parliamentary  history  of 
Banffshire  are  silent  as  to  the  family  connec- 
tions of  Duff.  Even  Foster,  who  is  generally 
accurate  ami  exhaustive,  tights  shy  of  tho 
matter.    Tho  reason  i~s  obvious. 

R. 
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No.  l>78.— August  15,  1913. 


The  Bcrcan  Church  at  Sauchiebum, 

In  his  scholarly  article  upon  "  The  Bereans  " 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Pvcli^ion  and  Ethics,"  the 
late  Rev.  Andrew  Miller,  M.A.,  minister  of 
Bluevale  Parish,  Glasgow,  stated  that  not  a 
single  trace  remains  of  the  churches  of  this  per- 
suasion. That  is  not  quite  the  case,  for  the 
mother  church  of  the  Bereans  still  stands  at 
Sauchieburn,  in  the  parish  of  Marykirk,  and 
services  are  occasionally  held  therein,  although 
its  interior  is  very  much  out  of  repair  and  its 
galleries  cannot  be  occupied  with  any  safety. 

As  is  well-known,  the  founder  of  the  Borcana 
was  Mr  John  Barclay,  who  became  assistant 
to  Mr  Anthony  Dow,   the  aged  minister  of 
Fettcroairn.  in  1763,   and  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Assurance  of  Faith  Vindicated  :   a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  and  several 
other  works.    He  was  a  stirring  enthusiast,  but 
his  doctrines  were  not  approved  of  cither  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Forcloun  or  by  the  heritors 
of  Fot  ten-cairn,  and  a/tor  Mr  Dow's  death  on 
25bh  August,  1772,  Mr  Barclay  was  passed  over 
and  another  minister  was  presented  by  the 
Crown  to  the  church  and  parish.    Worse  still, 
the  preobytory,  notwithstanding  his  nine  years 
of  assiduous  labour  in  Fettoroairn,  declined  to 
give  him  the  certificate,  without  which  he  was 
unable  to  hold  any  other  benefice.    "  As  it  has 
pleased  these  lords  of  God's  heritage,"  as  he 
put  it  himself,  "to  deprive  me  of  the  privilege 
of  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  within 
the  pale  of  their  church,  I  must  now  follow 
the  call  of  God,   even  to  the  highways  and 
hedges,  there  to  ipiroach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  who  is  willing  to  hear."    The  most  of 
the  congregation  hived  off  with  Mr  Barclay, 
and  the  church  at  Sauchieburn  (situated  just 
outside  the  confines  of  the  parish  of  better- 
cairn,   in  which  no  site  was  attainable)  was 
speedily  built  and  occupied  by  the  Bereans,  .as 
they  called  themselves  after  thoise  more  noble 
Bereans    who    "received    the    word    with  ail 
readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so." 

Mr  Barclay's  teaching  and  his  pleadings  be- 
fore the  'General  Assembly  of  1773  in  connec- 
tion with  an  unsucoossfiuJ  appeal  made  by  him 
against  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  in  the 
matter  of  the  certificates  gained  him  some 
adherents  in  the  south,  and  within  a  very  few 
months  of  the  foundation  of  the  Berean  etuso 
Mr  Barclay  accepted  a  call  to  a  Berean  congre- 
gation which  had  been  formed1  in  Fdinburghi. 
Ilia  place  at  iSauchieibmrn  was  tilled  by  Mi" 
James  Macrae,  who  mini  stored  there  for  40 
years,  ami  to  whoso  memory  a  white  marble 


tablet  was  some  years  ago  placed  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  church  by  his  grandson,  Rev.  David 
Macrae,  of  Dundee. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  split  oc- 
curred in  the  Berean  congregation  at  Sauohie- 
burn during  the  earlier  years  of  Mr  Macrae's 
ministry.  It  is  not  clear  upon  what  special 
points  of  doctrine  or  practice  this  disruption 
took  place,  but  the  seeeders  would  appear  to 
have  received  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr 
Barclay. 

We  learn  abort  this  division  among  the 
Bereans  from  the  terms  of  a  petition  presented 
to  the  Sheiiff  of  Kincardine  on  2nd  November, 
1779,  by  Alexander  Valentine,  proprietor  of 
Wester  Pitgarvie,  with  tin:  concurrence  of  Mr 
Robert  Burnes,  procurator-fiscal  for  the  shire. 
It  alleged  that  William  Neilson,  a  travelling 
minister  presently  residing  in  Bogmill,  on  pre- 
tence of  preaching  gathered  the  country  people 
together  in  the  fields  to  the  number  of  Gome 
hundreds,  and  entered  Mr  Valentine's  en- 
closures, destroying  his  dykes  and  also  Ins 
young  trees.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr  William 
Neilson,  a  man  of  'strong  religious  convic- 
tions, had  been  a  surgeon  in  England  before 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr  Barclay's 
teaching.  We  now  find  him  ministering 
tf>  the  Bcrcan  seccders  at  Saucliieburn 
under  circumstances  upon  which  the  legal 
proceedings  throw  some  light..  Mr  Neilson 
appeared  before  Sheriff  Patrick  Forsyth  upon 
loth  November.  1779,  and  denied  that  either  he 
or  any  of  his  adherents,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, ever  broke  any  enclosure  belonging  to  the 
ocm  plainer.,  and  further,  produced  a  licence  in 
Mr  Valentine's  own  handwriting,  dated  April 
9th,  1779.  granting  Mr  Neilson's  congregation 
"  liberty  of  the  piece  of  muir  above  the  meeting- 
house of  Saucliieburn  to  let  Mr  Neilson  preach 
in  it." 

In  view  of  Mr  Nedson'o  denial,  proof  was 
led  before  the  Sheriff  on  26th  November,  1779. 
It  was  still  the  age  of  written  pleadings,  and 
the  statement  of  the  case  for  tiu>  prosecution 
ran  as  follows: — "Your  Lordship  has  heard  that 
there  is  a  Berean  Kirk  at  Saucliieburn,  in 
which  Mr  Macrae,  a  minister  of  good  character, 
is  settled  duvjng  life.  Mr  Neilson,  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  minister,  began  at  Fxlinburgh, 
came  from  that  to  Montrose,  at  neither  of  which 
places  was  he  well  received,  and  thereafter 
strolled  to  the  Comity  of  Kincardine,  and  al- 
though ho  has  no  legal  permission  toprcaehjeti 
ho  proposed  to  found  a  Kirk  and  to  draw  off 
fcho  hearers  of  the  parishes  of  Fettoroairn  and 
Marykirk,  as  well  ao  Mr  Macrae's.  He  caused 
apply  to  tin;  private  coniplainer  (vim.,  Mr 
Valentine)  for  leave  to  preach  on  his  muir, 
winch  the  private  coniplainer  granted  by  the 
writing  in  process  which  expressly  bears  to 
preach  on  the  muir,  and  all  communings  he  had 
on  the  s-ubjeot  respected  t.he.t  piece  of  ground 
which  is  close  by  the  Kiik  of  Sauchieburn.  Mr 
Neilson  erected1  his  cl ago  and  there  he  bawled 
out  to  a  numeroun  meeting  each  Sunday  within 
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the  hearing  of  Mr  Macrae  to  the  groat  disturb- 
ance of  his  congregation,  who  had  given  him 
no  offence,  and  to  the  detriment  of  Religion  in 
general.  But  the  niiur  not  being  so  conveni- 
ent for  him,  he,  without  any  liberty,  entered 
pursuer's  labourable  ground,  and  erected  his 
stage  on  a  park  known  as  Mog  Forbes's  park, 
and  that  being  close  by  the  pursuer's  onoloisurco, 
the  people  who  oamc  to  hear  him  stood  on  the 
ecmplainer's  dykes  and  went  among  his  plant- 
ing, etc." 

The  answers  for  Mr  Neilson  were  as  follows 
— "  The  pursuer's  state  of  the  process  contains 
nothing  but  a  torrent  of  illiberal  invectives 
against  the  defender.  The  defender  is  a  gentle- 
man bv  birth  and  education,  was  regularly  ad- 
mitted and  appointed  at  London  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  He  got  a  call  to  preach  to  a  num- 
erous congregation  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  years,  till  a  division  happening 
in  the  kirk  of  Sauehieburn,  when  he  was  again 
and  again  importuned  to  come  among  them  by 
a  majority  of  the  hearers,  which  at  bust  he 
did,  but  as  the  minority  were  in  possession  of 
tho  kirk  and  refused  to  give  him  entrance,  he 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  tent  in  the  fields  to 
preach  in,  having  previously  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  Tacksman.  The  certificate  of  his 
ordination,  and  his  calls  to  Edinburgh  and 
Sauehieburn,  he  is  willing  to  produce,  if  neces- 
sary. The  defender  continued  to  preach  on  the 
farm  of  Wester  Pitgarvie  till  lately  some  evil 
disposed  person  or  persons  carried  off  and 
burned  his  tent,  upon  which  he  applied  to  the 
Sheriff  to  prcoognosce  witnesses,  and  it  ap- 
pearing from  the  precognitions  that  the  pri- 
vate prosecutor  had  an  active  hand  in  the 
affair,  if  not  the  sole  actor,  he  (Mr  Valentine) 
brought  the  present  groundless  and  malicious 
complaint. 

Tho  names  of  the  witnesses  called  on  behalf 
of  Mr  Neilson— all  of  them  staunch  Bereans,  ro 
douibt — were  David  Andoreon,  merchant  in 
Fcttercairn ;  Alexander  Adam,  weaver  in  Raw 
of  Balmain  ;  John  Taylor,  weaver  there ;  George 
Niool,  square  wright  in  Burnsidc  of  Eslie;  and 
David  Allan,  in  West  Town  of  Kincardine. 

Tho  witnesses  who  gavo  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  were  James  Watt  and  George 
Mitchell,  in  Sauehieburn,  and  John  Young,  at 
Mill  of  Convcth. 

Having  heard  evidence  at  considerable  length, 
the  Sheriff  took  the  case  to  avizandum,  and  on 
18th  January.  1780,  gave  his  deliverance  as 
follows-  Having  advisod  this  process',  prool 
adduced,  and  whole  debate,  assoilzies  the  de- 
fender therefrom.  Finds  the  pursuer  liable 
to  him  in  expenses,  and  allows  an  account 
thereof  to  be  given  in  against  next  court  day. 

Few  people  who  pass  the  quaint  old  sanctuary 
at  Sauehieburn  are  aware  that  or  the  summer 
Sundaye  of  1779  these  rival  Bcrcan  congregations 
wero  meeting  here,  the  one  faithful  to  Mr 
Macrae,  worshipping  within  the  church,  and 
the  other  listening  to  Mr  Neilson  holding  forth 
in  his  tent  on  the  muir  outride. 

W.  A.  M. 


Scotland  in  the  16th  Century. 

Industry  and  culturo  were  confined  to  a  few 
small  towns.  The  population  rose  from  about 
600,000  in  1556  to  a  million  at  tho  Union.  With 
England  there  was  little  intercourse.  Only  36 
Scots  were  to  be  found,  in  London  in  1567, 
whoroas  the  Dutch  numbered  nearly  3000. 
Few  Southrons  travelled  across  tho  Border. 
Fynes  Moryson  (1598)  found1  no  public  inns,  but 
the  better  citizens  brewed  alo  and  entertained 
on  acquaintance  or  entreaty.  Aberdeen  and 
Dumfries,  at  either  extreme,  had  considerable 
trade,  but  their  citizens  lived  as  in  a  camp, 
exposed  to  the  feuds  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  Perth  and  Dundee  were  making  the 
most  of  their  favourable  natural  positions.  A 
merchant  of  Ayr  furnished  tho  King  with  a 
fine  ship  when  lie  romantically  set  out  to  fetch 
homo  his  bride  from  Denmark.  Glasgow  was 
but  an  obscure  village  under  tho  shadow  of  the 
Bishop's  Uastle,  and  did  not  get  full  burgh 
rights  till  1636.  The  flourishing  ports  uf 
Berwick  and  St  Andrews  declined  rapidly  with 
the  fail  of  tho  old  Church  that  had  fostered 
them.  The  burgesses  of  Berwick  bad  been  the 
pioneers  of  commerce,  and  when  Bishop  John 
of  St  Andrews  wished  to  found  another  such 
port  at  his  see,  the  King  had  given  him  the 
services  of  Mainard,  a  Fleming  and  burgess  of 
Berwick.  The  trade  of  St  Andrews  wae  at  in 
best  just  before  the  storm  burst  that  wrecked 
the  Cathedral. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  throws  much  light  on 
tho  social  outlook  after  1560.  lie  notes  a  less 
kindly  feeling  between  the  classes.  Among 
wealthy  traders  new-fangled  notions  are  spread- 
ing with  tho  love  of  finery  and  display.  AH 
this,  however,  only  marks  better  notions  of 
comfort  as  great  houses  ceased  to  be  fortresses. 
Sleeping  accommodation  improved.  The  poor 
still  lay  on  heath  or  rushes  covered  with  skins. 
F.ustiain  blankets  were  coming  into  use  with 
sheets  of  linen  and.  pillows  covered  with  silk. 
Some  Lowkuidors  indulged  hi  feather-bed:-. 
Archbis'hop  Beaton  left  at  his  death  twenty- 
three  of  these.  Like  the  gla-ss  windows,  they 
were  laid  away  when  tho  owner  left  homo  for 
a  tunc. 

Moryson,  at  a  knight's  house  in  159S,  tells 
that  many  servitors  in  blue  caps  brought  in 
the  meat  at  dinner.  The  table  was  more  than 
halt- furnished  with  great  trenchers  of  soup. 
Each  had  in  it  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat. 
The  upper  nicvss  (above  the  salt)  hail  a  pullet 
with  some  prunes  in  the  broth.  After  tho 
tublo  was  laid,  each  servitor  sat  below  the 
salt.  Knives  for  each  guest  were  not  used  at 
table  till  long  after  this  time.  Even  so  late  as 
Adam  Smith's  day,  when  he  was  a  Slid]  Ex- 
hibitioner at  Balliol,  they  were  chained  to  the 
common  board.  The  soup  was  taken  with  horn 
spoons,  and  the  meat  was  held  on  a  fork.  "For- 
merly," says  Contango,  "they  dipped  their 
brood  and  fingers  in  the  fricassee,  nowadays 
everybody  eats  his  soup  on  the  plate;  politely 
Olio  must,  use  both  .spoon  ami  fork,  and,  from 
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timo  to  time,  a  servant  must  go  to  the  cup- 
board to  wash  them." 

Sumptuary  laws  wcro  in  vogue.  An  Act  of 
James  VI.  enjoins  no  one  under  a  prelate  or 
an  carl  to  use,  at  'bridals  or  banquets,  drugs  or 
contortions  brought  from  abroad.  The  King 
himself  was  as  thrifty  perforce  aw  Elizabeth 
was  parsimonious  from  choice.  At  the  bap- 
tism of  Baby  Charles  (1600)  he  writes  to  the 
laird  of  Arnieton  "to  propyno  with  venison, 
wild  meat,  Rrissel  fowls  (Brazil  turkeys),  capons, 
and  siclike,"  inviting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
taste  part  of  his  own  good  cheer.  A  contrast 
this  to  the  feudal  plenty  of  the  Highland  barons, 
as  disclosed  by  the  BreadaJbano  and  Cawdor 
papers,  for  these  had  crowds  of  tenants  paying 
rout  in  kind.  There  "it  snowed  of  meat  and 
drink." 

Tho  old  ('lunch  left  a  legacy  of  abounding 
immorality,  with  which  it  had  long  wrestled  in 
vain.  An  elaborate  code  of  forbidden  degrees 
had  cumbered  tho  marriage  laws,  which,  in  a 
small  country  where  relationships  were  involved, 
produced  irritating  interference.  All  thin  bore 
fruit,  in  tin1  clannishness,  Ion-;*  pedigrees,  laxity 
in  marriage  customs,  and  ille<:i(  itnacy,  •which 
aro  still  the  stock  humours  of  English  satire 
when  it  notices  Scottish  subjects.  The  reformed 
clergy  warred  against  this  with  the  cuk-stool, 
the  ducking-pond,  the  penance-pillar,  excom- 
munication, and  fines  for  behoof  of  the  poor 
In  the  process  manners  were  made  rough,  and 
tho  public  taste  blunt.  For  scolds  and  profane 
swearers  they  had  equally  severe  measures,  but. 
here  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  was  against 
them.  Lindsay  and  Dunbar  show  a  wonderful 
variety  of  oaths,  yet  the  "Three  Estates"  was 
acted  ibeforc  the  Court.  Dunbar's  "Dance  in 
the  Queen's  Chalmer"  is  but  a  piece  of 
licentious  buffoonery.  James  VI.  was  accused 
by  the  Kirk  of  "  being  blottit  wi'  bannin'  and 
swcarinV 

As  bright  spots  amid  the  gloom  of  those 
troublous  times  one  welcomes  Edward  Tylney's 
loving  [picture  of  Wishart's  saintly  simplicity, 
or  that,  of  old  Lcthingtou,  as  sketched  by  his 
son,  the  great  Secretary.  High  up  among  tho 
Moor  foots.,  in  his  grim  Portal  ico  of  Thirlstane, 
amid  the  dreary  brown  moorland,  he  led  a  life 
of  cultured  retirement,  surrounded  by  his  books, 
writing  and  versifying  in  a  vein  of  shrewd'  ob- 
servation, pawky  humour,  or  Polonius-like 
wisdom.  Another  beautiful  character  is  that  of 
tho  Edinburgh  burgess,  good  George  Banna- 
tyne,  retiring  to  Meigle  "in  time  o'  pest" 
(1568),  to  complete  his  labour  of  love,  his  col- 
lection of  Scottish  poetry.  The  book  clubs 
which  bear  the  names  of  Maitland  and  Banna- 
tyne  will  ever  keep  the  memory  of  these  men 
green.  Amid  at  ill  more  unfavourable  conditions, 
Hugh  Rose,  baron  of  Kilravock,  gained  singular 
repute  as  an  improver  and  planter  of  trees  as 
well  as  a  translator  of  the  classics.  When  the 
King  asked  him  (1587)  how  ho  could  live  amongst 
such  turbulent  neighbours  as  the  men  of 
Badenoeh,  the  sage  said  tho  position  was  the 
best  ho  could  have,  for  it  made  him  thrice  a 
day  jro  to  God  on  his  knees  when  maybe  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  gone  once.  —  James  Cob 
ville,  in  "Social  England"  (Vol.  111.). 


The  Propstty  of  the  Knights 
Templars,* 

Upon  tho  suppression  of  tho  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  Scotland  in  1312,  the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  were  declared  their  heirs, 
and  the  Pope  "ordered  Edward  II.  to  deliver 
the  Temple  property  [at  Balantrodoch  in  Mid- 
lothian] to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  once." 
But  for  more  than  a  year,  the  King  put  off 
complying  with  tho  Papal  command — he  drew 
the  revenues  meanwhile — and  the  Hospitallers 
were  helpless,  as  they  could  not  get  the 
charters  and  other  evidences  of  property  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  possessors,  and  besides  had 
at  that  time  little  money  themselves  (having 
laid  out  much  treasure  in  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes)  with  which  to  buy  the  support  of  tho 
powerful  nobles  and  others  who  had  aoized 
many  of  the  manors,  and  little  or  no  money  to 
spend  in  bribing  the  judlges  of  the  Royal 
Courts.  Thus  iu  England  they  had  not  secured 
the  titles  twelve  years  after  the  Templars'  fall. 
For  Scotland  we  have  proof  that  they  had  no 
return  from  the,  Templar  land's  so  la.te  as  1338. 
Put  by  the  year  1354  they  were  in  [Kfc-scssion  at 
Balantrodoch  and  were  administering  tho  pro- 
perty by  their  own  officers. 

In  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  on 
"  The  Wealt  h  of  the  Knights  'Templars  in 
England,"  Mr  Clarence  Perkins  has  brought, 
out  from  documentary  data  tin;  total  annual 
value,  based  upon  receipts  from  each  count  \ 
whilo  the  estates  were  in  the  King's  hands,  as 
being  £4720.  As  to  Scotland,  King  Edward's 
Treasury  received  only  £25  2s  KM  from  the 
Scottish  Temple  lands.  That  sum,  however, 
does  not  represent  by  any  means  their  full 
annual  value,  which  is  declared  before  tho  War 
of  Independence  to  have  been  300  mcrks,  or 
£200  after  paying  expenses  of  mana^omont. 

Tho  Knights  of  St  John  eventually  Micoocdod 
in  making  good  their  title  (probably  at  great 
oxiponso.)  to  the  Temple  properties  and  rtftatrs. 
From  tire  Abstract  of  Charters  in  t  he  Cha.i  t  u- 
lary  of  Torpduohcn,  printed  by  Mr  Maidmont, 
we  learn  that  during  the  prooeptorslirp  of  Sir 
Walter  Lindsay,  Lord  of  St  John's,  who  died 
in  1547,  and  who  erected  the  monument  to  his 
uncle,  a.nd  prodwessor,  Sir  George  Pund.i-. 
part  of  which  still  exists  iu  Torphiohen  (Tiureh, 
"a  very  regular  rtvrtrtJ  was  kept  of  all  th<> 
lands,  patronages,  titlos,  feu  duties,  etc.,  be- 
longing to  the  pieeeptory,"  carefully  arranged, 
beginning  with  the  large  baronies  and  there- 
after detailing  the  smaller  properties  according 
to  situation  of  counties.  From  the  Ab-tr.ut. 
which  alone  .survives,  it  can  l»o  s(xm  that 
among  the  lai  go  oslates  w  ere  those  originally 
belonging  to  the  Templars;  thus  mention  i« 
made  of  the  Barony  and  lands  of  Auidliston 
(now    Kirkliston),     the    Barony  and  lands  ol 
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"  Tempi  11  dc  ]>aLliiitrado,"  with  Paistoun  and 
the  hind  of  Twaddile,  "  quhilk  aro  all  called  a 
Barony.  .  .  ."  The  next  Barony  is  Unit  of 
Marycultor,  which  figures  as  "  Baronia  do 
Muryoulter  ultra  montcs." 

Now  these  were  all  estates  of  the  Templars, 
and  while  we  cannot,  in  many  cases,  dis- 
tinguish the  smaller  properties  which  wcro 
originally  Templar  possessions,  as  both  Hos- 
pital and  Templar  lards  are  called  ind>is- 
orim  m.i  lei y  "  Terrao  Tomplaridc,"  }'et  it  is 
evident  that  perhaps  fully  one-half  of  the  800 
deeds  enumerated  in  the  abstract  relate  to  pub- 
jects  in  the  hands  of  the  Hospitallers  as  heirs 
of  the  Temple.  For  example,  we  know  that 
the  Church  of  Inchinnan  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
plars—that is,  they  drew  the  rectorial  tithes 
and  other  emoluments,  and  the  cure  was 
served,  by  a  vicar.  It  is  mentioned  hi  quaint 
term-,  in  the  Hospitallers'  Inventory  —  'The 
Kyrk  of  Inchynnan  has  boon  in  use  to  pay  bot 
x  x  lib.  aUenarlie,  but  it  is  bcttar  an  it  were 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  laird  o  Cruickstoune." 
It,  along  with  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Greenend,  Ferry-yard,  North'bar,  and 
Tuoheen  or  Tochquhone,  formed  an  estate  of 
considerable  extent  which  came  thus  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hospitallers  some  time  after 
the  suppression,  and  was  in  all  probability 
administered  through  a  resident  bailiff. — "  Tho 
Knights  Templars  in  Scotland', ''  by  John 
Edwards,  in  "  Scottish  Eoclosiological  Society's 
Transactions,"  1912-13. 

Royal  Visitors  to  Banff. 

The  town  of  Banff,  it  is  known,  had  a  resi- 
dence suitable  for  a  King  in  Aery  ancient  times, 
for  King  Duvid  (1124-53)  granted  a  charter 
"apud  Bancf"  to  the  monks  of  Urquhart,  and 
the  register  of  the  Bishopric  of  .Moray  shows 
that  not  long  after  William  the  Lion  gave  a 
toft  and  garden  in  the  burgh  of  Banff  to  the 
Bishop  of  Moray.  By  the  year  1290  at  least; 
there  was  a  Royal  estate  at  Banff,  tor  in  that 
year  there  is  an  entry  among  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  King  Edward  with  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  of  provisions  supplied  to 
various  castles,  and  among  others  to  Robert  do 
Clrav,   keeper  of  the  Castle  of  Banff. 

King  Edward  visited  Banff  in  1296.  After  he 
had  defeated  Wallace  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
he  again  marched  north  and  visited  Banff 
Castle  a  second  time  on  4th  September,  1298. 
In  1303  he  was  again  at  Banff  en  hLs  way  to 
Kinloss,  and  the  castle  in  the  town  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  stronghold  held  by  the 
English  north  of  the  Grampians,  so  that  among 
the  visitors  have  to  be  included  English  soldiery 
who  treated  the  town  as  part  of  a  conquered 
country. 

In  an  aside,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
oldest  building  in  the  burgh  is  the  castle,  or 
rather  the  castle  walls.  Tho  modern  building 
was  erected  by  LoTfd  Doskford  in  1750;  there 
are  the  wails  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 


houso  in  -which  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born, 
demolished  about  1816 ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  according  to  one  authority, 
whose  word  is  to  be  received  with  respect,  that 
walls  that  arc  still  to  be  seen  are  the  identical 
walls  that  guarded  tho  castlo  when  it  was 
visited  bv  the  Hammer  of  Scotland. 

In  1342,  David  II.,  with  his  Queen  and  hid 
sisters,  passed  a  night  at  Banff,  and  it  was 
perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  he — or  his  Lulii*- 
— gave  his  august  su>ppoi-t  to  local  industries, 
for  we  know  that  this  King  did  purchase 
"clotlis  and  furs,"  to  tho  value  of  „£9  7s  8d, 
"  from  Bridiinus,  butcher  at  Banff."  Queen 
Margaret,  wife  of  James  II1.,  visited  Banff  as 
well  as  other  burghs  in  the  north  in  the  year 
of  her  marriage.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Den- 
mark, and  her  son,  James  IV.,  who  fell  at 
Floduen,  also  visited  the  town,  as  bho 
accounts  of  tho  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  1494 
show. 

In  1556  the  Queen  Regent  held  Justice  Ayres 
at  Banff.  Six  years  later  Queen  Mary  was  in. 
tho  north,  and,  says  an  MS.  written  by  Sir 
James  Ogilvie,  Master  of  her  household,  on 
19th  September,  she  departed  from  Spynie, 
dined  at  Cullen,  and  supped  and  slept  at  Craig 
of  Boyne.  On  the  20th,  after  dining  at  Craig 
of  Boyne,  sin;  in-oceoded  to  Banff,  where  she 
supped  and  slept.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  to  visit  the  town. 

Charles  II.  landed  at  Spoymouth.  but  did 
not  come  this  way.  The  last  of  the  Stuurt 
Princes,  the  halo  of  whose  romance  grows 
brighter  with  the  years,  did  not  trouble  the 
town.  And  not  until  1883  was  a  sovereign  or 
an  heir-apparent  to  the  Throne  in  the  burgh, 
and  then  a  loyal  welcome  was  given  to  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  became  King  Edward 
VII.  In  later  days,  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Royal,  was  in  residence  for  a  few  days  yearly 
at  Dud  House,  where  she  was  the  noble  lady 
of  the  manor. 

In  January,  1882,  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
in  Banff  in  connection  with  his  official  duty 
at  the  coastguard  station.  A  demonstration 
t<H>k  place  in  his  honour,  and  the  Prince's namo 
was  added  to  the  burgess  roll  of  the  burgh. — 
"Banffshire  Journal,"   17th  June,  1913. 

Geology  and  Genius. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however  it  may  be 
explained,  that  the  great  Highland  boundary 
lino  is  also  a  line  of,  demarcation  between  the 
existence  and  the  non-existence  of  genius  in 
Scotland.  If  we  glance  over  the  pages  of 
Scottish  history  wo  find  few,  if  any,  outstanding 
names  that  occur  within  the  Highland  district. 

Though  its  sconory  has  inspired  such  great 
poets  as  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Burns,  y  t 

it  has  not  produced  any  poets  of  the  first  order. 
Though  it  has  reared  the  rank  and  file  of  BUch 

famous  regiments  as  the  Black  Watch,  yot.  it 

has  glVOn  us  no  outstanding  warriors.  Though 
it  ban  supplied  the  material  for  tho  deductions 
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of  such  pioneers  in  geological  science  as  Ilutton, 
;i«3  Playiair,  and  Lyell,  it  has  not  been  the 
birthplace  of  any  outstanding  geologist  with 
the  exception  of  Murchison.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  this  is 
due  to  the  inherent  absence  of  genius  in  the 
Celtic  race  or  whether  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
lack  of  opportunity.  There  eau  be  no  doubl 
that,  there  lias  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  blood 
between  the  Lowlander  and  the  Highlander 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  it  may  be  due 
to  tin-,  that,  wo  get  that  rare  quality  which  we 
call  genius. — Peter  Macnair,  F.R.S.E.,  in 
"Glasgow    Herald/'   July  12. 

"  Guide "  to  Tain. 

An  "  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Tain,"  just  published  by  authority  of  the 
Burgh  Council,  will  be  found  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  average  "Guide"  to  holiday 
resorts,  which  are  almost  exclusively  directed 
to  the  forms  of  recreation  that  are  provided. 
The  royal  burgh  of  Tain,  we  learn,  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  and  lias  numerous  historical 
associations.  It  received  its  first  charier  from 
Malcolm  Canmore  about  1060.  James  IV.  paid 
visits  to  it  annually  for  nineteen  successive 
years,  from  Id 94  to  1513— sometimes  three  visits 
in  mie  year;  and  there  is  a.  loral  tradition  that 
several  links  of  the  iron  belt  which  James 
wore  as  a  penance  for  his  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  his  father  were  added  by  the 
Tain  blacksmith.  Tain,  however,  is  perhaps 
most  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Duthach — or, 
as  he  i^  now  called,  St  Duthus — a  pious  and 
learned  man,  who  preached  wherever  Gaelic 
was  spoken,  throughout  Scotland  and  the  nortn 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  Armagh  in  1065.  Two 
centuries  later,  his  bones  were  transferred  from 
Ireland  and  laid  in  a  chapel  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born,  and  so  Tain  became 
a  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
St  Duthus  Church,  erected  by  the  Bishop  of 
Iloss  in  1370,  was  restored  in  1877  ;  and  our 
"Guide"  says  —  "  Its  great  attractions  draw 
many  strangers,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become 
what  the  promoters  of  its  magnificent  restora- 
tion desired  it,  'The  Westminster  Abbey  of 
the  Highlands.'  " 

The   Rtckart  MS3. 

lilxrENDiTURE  (Continued). 
May  1701. 

I  payt  a  while  agoe  for  selling  of  my  yeai'd  in 
the  Greine  wt.  winter  stealls  and  laborein  ! 
it,  .  £1  10  0 

14  dito.  Kor  letting  a.  poise  sairge  and  a  pair 
Stocking*  Mack,  to  lyne  a  eoale,  to  I'anll 
Men/.ies   £0  18  0 

17  duo.  To  JaniCB  Walker,  mv  had  net,-;  man, 
in  pairl  of  Ida  I'ei  h>r  reason  of  Ihdiinr-  17(U, 
6=5  libs  ,...£G   0  8 


It.— To  Mr  Franses  Grant  for  a  consul tatione. 

eight   dollars   is  23£   libs.  ;    and   for  postage 

back  and  fore,  1  lib  £24    4  0 

17  dito.— -For  mending  the  roaveiing  of  George 

Tavliors    veard,    to    Geo.  Broune,  wright,  5:. 

shil  £0   3  4 

20  dito.-  For  a  coast  of  brcaric  to    the  Mkl- 

ch ingle,  being  eight  loaves,  5-,  shil.  is  £0  5  4 
20  dito.--  Advanced  to  James  Walker  four  merks 

in  pairt  of  his  st'cond  teinds  £2  13  4 

24  dito.— For  a  quare  of  peeper,  5  shil. ;  ri:d 

2'J  dito.-  For  a  cost  of  bread  To  Uu<  Mid 

chingle,  5J,  shil  £0  10  4 

29  dito.— To  Androu  Logic  when  I  imp'oyod 
him  to  doo  buesinea  for  me,  t  no  dol- 
lars  £5  16  0 

30  dito.- -To  Win.  Watt  for  a  pair  lnarickon 
shows  2  libs.  82  shil.  ;  and  for  anc  other  pair, 
2  libs.,  is  £4   8  6 

It.— Spent  in  the  inoneth  of  May  for  pocket 
mow  of  qch.  1  kocpod  no  account  (lo  much), 
8Z  libs  £8  10  0 

June  1701. 

3  dito.—  For  a  horse  hayi'e  to  Manomnske,  1  lib. 
5',  shil.;  and  for  sentence  muv,  and  r\f  ra<-;  nig 
aiie  decroit  a«rt.  .John  Young.  Win.  Forbes, 
Geo.  Adam,  and  John  Stciphetl   

6  dito.-  For  a  sheith  of  knaives,  my  mother 
having  put  away  my  last  at  her  Ulillapi" 
Hitting.  15  shil.  £0  15  0 

7  dito.  For  thirteino  bolls  ol  Ivme  at  16  -did. 
p.  boll  is  10  libs.  8  dub  ;  for  earia.ge  of  it  to 
my  house  from  the  ship.  1  lib.  6  shil.;  for 
thirtie  loads  sand  to  it,  1  ^  libs.;  and  for  rid- 
dling and  makeing  it  wpu  at  l£  shil.  p. 
boll,  to  Janus  Silver  19^  shil.,  makes  jn 
all   £13   8  6 

7  dito.— To  my  kind  lady  for  five  tlcitiiars  since 
the  second  instant  I  entered  with  hcr.£l  1U  0 

7  llitO.-  To  Win.  Gellau  for  a  lii'Mieth.s  w.i;.  »s 
as  foreman  in  the  Midch  ingle  for  May 
moneth   £0  13  4 

10  dito.— Payt  John  Gordon  his  aecomit  (,' 
droggs.  6  Mm.  14  shil.,  with  2  libs.  1  pa>t  for 
a.  boll  of  colls  to  him  (qch.  L  IjlUtrtcd  »\t. 
aboul  100  tyloS  for  hleudeim;  and  llCttleillg 
my  legg)  .....  £8  14  0 

11  dito,  To  James  Thomson  for  putt  in  ,1 
therme-  in  III)  watch,  10  shil  £C  10  0 

lo  dito.  —  Pa  \  1  Marirciu  Uanisay  lu-r  200  inertia 
wt.  half  a  \eirs  (<i  rent,  qcll,  COtuuA  t«>  in 
all  £137   0  0 

14  dito.-  l'avt  mv  landlad\  for  si\  dtnnms  !*sl 
weiek  by  p.iyeing   ".  £1  16  0 

20  dito.-  Kor  ane  Wild?  of  mle  of  ahnomk  to 
my  weiggs,  6  shil  £0    6  0 

21  dito.  To  Anna  [riling  for  w.idiing  of  my 
cloatlis  aftd'  HI)  mother  (loaoartud  me,  £0  18  < 

21  dito,—  l||\  landlady  for  tho  b\  ({Oil  w «  1.  >. 
being  SOUVV1I  denitcrs,  is  JL2    2  0 
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21  dito.-  For  a  pair  stockings  tor  my  own 
wcareing,  2  libs.  8  shil. ;  and  for  anc  oyr 
pair,  2  libs.  4  shil  £4  12  0 

28  dito.— Payt  my  landlady  for  the  by  past 
vvcick,  scaven  dennors,  is  £2   2  0 

30  dito. -  For  .six  bolls  of  coalls  to  my  own 
chamber  at  the  Shore,  at  1  lib.  12  shil.  p. 
boll,  is  nine  panels  12  shil.,  and  for  eariago 
of  them  to  my  house,  12  shil.,  is  £10    4,  0 

Spent,  in  the  moneth  of  June  of  pocket  moy, 
of  qeh.  I  kecpt  no  account  £5    0  0 

July  1701. 

1  dito.— Payt  my  taxationc  from  Witsonday 
16'JU  to  Witsonday  1700,  qch.  comes  to  p. 
reepfes   £40  17  4 

1  dito.— For  a  hundred  single  nail  Is  for  worke 
when  I  flitted  to  my  chamber  at  the 
Shore  £0   5  0 

1  dito. — For  sharpening  my  rassors  and 
knaives   £0   5  0 

4  dito.— To  Geo.  Tayliors  wife  for  filling  12 
chapan  bottells  to  mo,  holding  6^ 
pints   £1    1  8 

5  dito. — For  helping  tho  Midchimgle  ooublc  lor 
tarr  and  nails,  etc.,  for  my  half,  O*  shil. — 
(as  much  to  Pro.  Mitchell)  £0    9  6 

7  dito. — For  dressing  my  ycard  in  the  Gi'eine, 

and.  making  a  cammamell  bed  therein,  £1  7  0 
7  dito.— Payt  Andiou  Young  and  his  wife  lor 

flitting  my  chamber  to  the  Shore  £0  10  0 

12  dito.—  Pa yt  my  landlady  for  the  bygon  weick 

ac  6  .shil.  ]>.  day  £2   2  0 

lo  dito.- Payt  Win.  Lioklie  as  for  man  in  the 
Midehinglo     for    tuo     moneths     and  the 

half  .....£1  13  4 

15  dito.-  Payt  to  John  Gordon  for  a  weigige  1 
bought  from  him,  6  libs  £6    0  0 

17  dito. — To  Gilbert  Gierke  for  a  vvigge  I  bouight 
from  him,  22  shil.  st  £13    4  0 

18  dito. —To  Wm.  Gellan,  boy  in  the  Mickhingle, 
in  pairt  of  his  fei,  1  lib,  9  shil  £1    9  0 


19  dito.— Payt  my  landslady  for  the  bygon  weick 
at  &  slid.  p.  daye,  is  £2    2  0 

19  dito.— Payt  Andro'u  Baxter,  who  was  boy  till 
the  end  of  May,  but  fell  seick  then... £3    0  0 

25  dito.— For  a  disson  chapen  bottells  to  Robert 
Bruice  at  3  shil.  p.  poise  is  £1  16  0 

26  dito.— Payt  my  landskidy  for  the  bygon 
weick  at  6  shil.  p.  daye  is  £2   2  D 

30  dito.  —  For"  sea v en  loads  of  peits  to  my  oiv: 
chamber  is  1  lib.  1^  shil  £1    1  6 

31  dito. — For  tuelve  pvnts  of  ale  to  my  chamber 
to  Alex.  Donaldson  in  12  bottells. .....£l  12  0 

31  dito.— For  a  pair  shous  to  Wm.  Wan.  2 
libs  £2   0  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  July  of  pocket  moy.  of 
qch.  1  keept  no  account  £3  15  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


988.  Balharran. — Where  is  Balmarran  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  on  Gloney,  Bxu,cmar,  i.i 
is:  ue  o.f  18th  ult.'i  Is  the  oroft  of  Balimirran 
still  known  by  the  rame  title? 

W.  A.  T. 

989.  Dk  Alexander  Stevens. — ■ I  understand 
that  Dr  Stevens,  who  waa  a  native  of  Aljcrdcen, 
died  abroad  about  120  years  ago.  Can  any 
leader  state  where  and  when  the  death  actually 
took  place? 

G. 

990.  Spalding's    "  Tue    History    of  the 

Truules." — Was  there  more  than  one  man u- 
ceript  copy  of  this  work?  If  to,  particulars.  will 
oblige. 

A.  B. 
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The  Battle  of  TSSIyangus. 

Tillyangus  (or  Tullieangus),  on  the  northern 
slope  of  t ho  Corroon  Hills,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Kirktown  of 
L'lutt,  was  the  scene  of  a  so-called  battle  be- 
tween the  Forboscs  and  the  Gordons— probably 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish,  however — 
regarding  which  there  are  the  moot  conflicting 
accounts  as  to  the  actual  date  and  the  casual- 
ties sustained.  That  there  was  a  deep-seated 
feud  between  these  two  prominent  Aberdeen- 
shire elans  is  well  known,  and  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  enactments  by  more  than  one  Scott; 
Parliament  and  by  its  having  been  finally  com- 
posed by  the.  arbitration  of  James  VI.  and  his 
advisers  at  Perth  in  1582.  The  feud  arose  over 
the  possession  of  certain  Church  lands  (or  their 
revenues)  after  the  Reformation,  ami  was_  in- 
tensified by  the  two  clans  taking  opposite  sides 
in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  time.  In  1571, 
the  then  Master  of  Forbes  (who  afterwards  be- 
came tlio  eighth  Lord  Forbes)  obtained  a  pre- 
cept under  the  royal  signet  as  King's  Lieuten- 
ant within  certain  bounds  of  the  north  country 
for  uplifting  the  two-thirds  of  the  rents  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  which  had  fallen  into 
tho  King's  hands —  the  King  was  James  VL, 
then  only  five  years  of  age,  the  country  being 
really  governed  during  the  King's  minority  by 
successive  Regents,  Moray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and 
Morton.  Either  beau.so  of  tho  action  ho  took 
in  respect  of  the  powers  granted  him,  or  be- 
cause of  his  adherence  to  the  King's  party,  . 
the  Master  of  Forbes  and  tho  Forboscs  gener- 
ally became  obnoxious  to  the  Gordons,  who 
v.  ere  of  t  he  Queen's  party  (Queen  Mary's  party, 
that  is);  not  improbably,  as  Burton  hints,  the 
Gordons  quarrelled  with  t'ho  Forbescs  simply 
because  the  Forbeses  were  "  their  neighbours 
and  natural  enemies."  At  any  rate,  Sir  Adam 
Gordon  of  Aucbindoun,  brother  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Iluntly,  proceeded  to  take  the  held 
against  them. 

(Tho  quarrel  was  accentuated,  then  or  later, 
by  a  rupture  between  the  Master  of  Forbes 
and  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Huntlv  and  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  whom  ho  eventually  divorced). 

Conflicting  Accounts  of  the  Battle. 

Tilly  angius  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Knockcs- 
pock,  ami  there  the  Cordonn,  "coming  from  the 
youth  to  go  northwards  to  their  own  country" 
by  the  old  Mar  road,  mustered  for  several 
weeks,  it  is  said,  while  the  Forboses  had  their 
outpost  half-way  between  Tillyangus  and  Castle 
Forbes  (Druminnor).  Sir  Adam  Gordon  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Gordons,  and  tlx1  Forbeses  wero 
commanded  by  Arthur  Forbes  of  Pubachie.  also 
styled  of  Balfouij  brother  of  the  seventh  Lord 


Forbes  and  so  uncle  of  the  Master  of  Forbes, 
and  generally  called  "  Black  Arthur."  The  two 
clans  encountered  each  other  on  the  9th  October, 
1751  {or  tho  10th,  according  to  varying 
chroniclers— some  accounts  make  the  year  1752, 
but  that  is  undoubtedly  incorrect).  Pitscottie 
nays  that  on  10th  October  there  was  "  ane  great 
combat,"  and  "that  thay  faucht  cruel  i  e  : "  whi?o 
in  "The  Chronicle  of  Aberdeen,"  published  in 
tho  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  there  is 
the  following  entry;  — 

The  tent  day  of  October,  the  yeir  of  God 
1571  _  yeris,  the  fedill  of  Tilliangwies  was 
ntrikin  be  Adem  Cordouno  and  Arthowir 
Forbes,  braider  to  my  Lord  Forbes,  quhair 
tho  said  Arthowir  was  slaync,  with  syndre 
oderi>5  of  his  kyn  ;  and  on  the  oder  syd,  johne 
Gordons  of  Buiky  [Buckie],  and  syndre  hurtt 
on  bayth  the  sydis. 

But  the  9th  or  10th  is  either  an  erroneous  date, 
or_  tho  affair  then  was  merely  a  preliminary 
skirmish.  The  battle  of  Tillyangus  proper 
would  seem  to  have  been  fought  on  the  17th 
October.  It  io  thus  described  in  Bannatyne's 
Memorials :  — 

All  this  tyme  thair  was  no  small  t ruble  in 
the  north  pairtis,  betwixt  them  that  siusteaned 
the  pairt  of  the  King,  and  thai m  that  wcr  for 
the  que  hie,  whilk  was  Adam  Gordoun, 
Iluntlei's  brother,  and  his  assisteris,  and  all 
that  wald  do  for  the  lord  Iluntlie:  wha  as- 
sembled all  thair  forces  thci  micht  be.  to 
invade  tho  Forbcsscs,  who  was  for  the  King, 
and  (as  was  reported)  to  cum  vpoun  tho 
Memos,  as  thai  hauo  done  befoir,  and  so  to 
Dundio  to  trublo  all  the  Kingis  trow  lieges, 
that  wald  not  assist  to  thair  factionc;  to  the 
end  they  mycht  skaile  the  scigo  albout  Edin- 
burgh. Bot  the  Forbesser,  gathered'  to  the 
number  of  500  men  or  thairby,  at  the  place  of 
[Tullie  Angus];  and  the  Gordones  being  about 
1000  men,  cumand  fordward,  eaus<<d  but  a 
part  of  thair  men  to  appcir,  to  cans  the  vthcris 
to  cum  fordwart  me.ir  bauldlie,  and  put  the 
rest  in  anibuscho.  And  so  Arthuro  Forbes, 
mc  lord  is  brother,  principal)  vpon  that  pairt 
for  the  tyme.  scing  the  enemies  sa  few  (not 
considering  the  anibuscho),  joynes  with  the 
formest;  and  thaireftnr  the  vthor  cumes 
fordwart,  and  so  pat  the  Forbcsscs  to  flicht; 
whair  ware  slaino  the  said  Arthuro,  and  xii. 
or  xvi.  mac:  and  William,  the  lordU  second 
sone,  tane,  with  vther  xvi.  mea.  Of  the  vther 
wore  slaine  22.  Tin'.;  was  <lone  on  Weddinsday 
the  17  of  October.  [15711. 

Other  accounts  pitf  the  Iosgqg  of  the  Forbesos 
at  120  men  killed. 

Quito  a  modern  version  of  the  battle  is  that 
given  in  the  notice  of  Clatt  in  the  New  Statis- 
tical Account  (1842)  :  — 

"  The  Gordons,  under  the  command  of  two  of 
the  Earl  of  Hitntly'e  brothers,  attaekod  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Forbeses,  within  their 
rude  ontrenchment,  on  the  White  Hill  of  Tilly* 
auuvis,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  this 
parish,  ami.  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  still 
visibly  marked  by  a  number  of  graves  or  cairns. 
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the  'Gordons  carried  the  encampment  of  their 
opponents,  slew  Arthur  Forbes,  eon  of  Lord 
Forbes,  commonly  called  Black  Arthur,  from 
his  dark  complexion,  and  continued  the  pur- 
suit to  the  sates  of  Castle  Forbes  (now  Drumin- 
nor)i  the  family  seat  of  the  numerous  clan 
Forbes.  The  skirmish  is  the  subject  of  tradi- 
tionary notice  by  the  aged  chroniclers  of  tho 
parish,  and  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  memoir 
of  the  house  of  Forbes  now  in  the  possession «of 
the  Honourable  Lord  Forbes." 

But  tlu>  most  graphic  account  of  the  battle  is 
that  given  (from  what  source  is  not  apparent)  by 
My  James  Adam  Gordon,  of  Knockespock,  in 
notes  appended  to  the  "Rhymes  and  Recollec- 
tions" of  William  Thorn,  tho  Inverurie  poet 
(1845):  — 

"The  Gordons  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  Forbeses.  This,  however,  was  compen- 
sated by  the  bravery  of  Black  Arthur,  second 
brother  to  the  Lord  Forbes,  a  man  of  a  daring 
and  active  temper,  who  was  completely  armed, 
and  slew  many  of  the  Gordons  with  his  own 
hand.  After  a  gallant  fight  the  Forbeses  ga-vo 
way,  retiring  towards  Castle  Forbes.  Black 
Arthur,"  with  a  chosen  few,  protected  their 
rear.  In  crossing  one  of  the  small  rills  de- 
scending from  the  hills  he  was  slightly 
wounded,  and,  it  is  said,  was  offered  quarter, 
which  he  refused,  fighting  on,  till  in  his  retreat 
he  crossed  the  hollow  of  another  small  burn. 
Here,  overcome  with  thirst,  he  stooped  to  drink, 
and  by  doing  so  an  opening  in  the  joints  of 
the  armour  was  made,  through  which  one  of  his 
pursuers,  coining  rapidly  upon  him,  thrust  his 
sword  and  Ik i lied  him.  The  Gordons  now  fol- 
lowed rapidly  their  flying  foes,  who  took  refugo 
in  Castle  Forbes.  After  two  days'  ineffectual 
siege  the  Gordons  abandoned  their  attack  upon 
the  Castle,  and  proceeded  northwards,  having, 
in  the  death  of  Black  Arthur,  struck  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  rival  clan." 

Renewal  of  the  Conflict. 

The  Forbeses  did  not  succumb,  however, with- 
out another  conflict,  the  story  of  which  is  thus 
told  in  Mr  William  Watt's  ;'  History  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banff." — 

"  After  the  defeat  of  Tillyangus  tho  Master 
of  Forbes  rode  to  Stirling  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Regent  Mar,  who  responded  by  send- 
ing north  five  companies  of  foot  and  sotno 
horde,  and  by  a  proclamation  setting  forth  that 
Iluntly  had  been  oppressing  the  lieges,  and  had 
stirred  up  his  brother  to  rebellion.  The  men 
of  tho  Mourns  'were  summoned  to  meet  tho 
Master  of  Forbes  at  tho  Kirk  of  Fordoun  and 
advance  against  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who,  rein- 
forced by  40  skilled  warriors  sent  north  by 
Iluntly,  occupied  Aberdeen  with  a  body  of  tho 
Iluntly  retainers  and  allies,  including  somo 
bowmen  furnished  by  tho  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
The  southrons  crossed  the  Deo  by  tho  bridge 
(November  20,  1571),  and  were  making  thoir 
way  towards  the  city  when  they  found  their 
passage  blocked  by  tho  Gordons  at  the  Crab- 
stane.  Ker  [a  trusty  servitor  of  the  Earl  of 
Iluntly],  who  had  (been  lying  in  wait  with  a 


company  of  musketeers  at  Union  Glen,  opened 
tire  upon  the  rear  of  tho  Forbeses  and  their 
southern  contingent,  while  the  Sutherland 
bowmen  poured  upon  them  a  deadly  shower  of 
arrows.  'Cruelly  fochten  for  the  space  of  an 
hour'  the  battle  is  saiil  to  have  been;  and 
three  score  of  the  Forbeses  fell  in  it,  misread 
into  300  by  some  of  the  Aberdeen  historians. 
Tho  Master  of  Forbes  and  a  number  of  his 
followers  were  taken  prisoners." 

(This  affair  must  not  bo  confused  with  the 
battle  of  the  Crabstane,  or  the  battle  of  Hie 
Justice  Mills,  fought  between  Montrose  and  the 
Covenanters,  13th  September,  1644.) 

A  notable  incident  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Gordons  and  the  F<>,rl>cses  was  the  despatch  bv 
Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  a  patty  of  his  men  to  t lie 
Castle  of  Towio,  belonging  to  one  of  tin.' 
Forbeses.  They  demanded  its  surrender,  nut 
Forbes  was  from  home,  and  his  wife  refused  to 
open  tho  door  to  his  enemies,  whereupon  i,he 
Gordons  set  the  castle  on  fire,  "the  lady  of  the. 
manor,  her  ohikken,  and  servants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-seven  persons,"  perishing  in  the 
flames.  The  precis©  position  of  this  incident  in 
tho  order  of  events  is  a  little  uncertain;  some 
writers  put  it  immediately  after  Tillyangus, 
others  after  the  Cr.ub6tu.no  affair.  The  incident 
itself  forms  tho  subject  of  the  well-known  and 
pathetic  ballad,  "  Edom  o'  Gordon.'' 

A  final  episode  is  thus  recounted  by  Mr  Gor- 
don of  Knockespock — 

"  The  bitterness  of  feudal  revenge  survived, 
and  some  of  the  Forbes  family  determined  to 
avenge  Black  Arthur's  death  upon  the  opposite 
leader.  Sir  Adam  Gordon.  Sir  Adam,  having 
gone  to  Paris  with  several  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  French  King  (Charles).  Tiki  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  \\as  then  Ambassador  from  Scot- 
land to  the  Court  of  France,  and  inviU\T  Sir 
Adam  and  his  friends  to  a  splendid  supper. 
On  his  return  from  the  Archbishop's  hotel  to 
his  lodging  about  midnight,  he  and  his  train 
were  set  upon  by  armed  men,  and  it  Was  only 
after  a.  severe  struggle  in  which  Sir  Ad  im 
received  a  shot  through  the  knee  that  the 
assassins  were  pnt  to  flight.  In  the  pursuit, 
one  of  them  dropped  his  hat.  whkh  being 
picked  up  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  Dno 
of  the  name  of  Forbes.  Enquiries  having  bvon 
set  on  foot,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  (need 
and  the  loaders  of  it  put  to  the  rack  and 
executed." 

Lord  Akthuu's  Caikn. 

Lord  Arthur's  Cairn  is  the  name  of  the  high- 
est summit  (1699  feet)  of  the  Correct!  UilU.  on 
the  southern  or  Alford  side  of  the  range,  ri.ttlH 
across  from  Tillyangms.  It  has  boon  surmised 
sometimes  that  it  derives  its  name  from 
"  Black  Arthur."  slain  at  TillyatlgU6.  Mr 
Gordon  of  Knockespock,  for  instance,  referring 
to  a  phrase  of  William  Thorn's.  "  Beyond  BI»H  'v 
Arthur's  hieht,"  sa>ys— "  On©  of  the  highf&t 
hills  in  this  part  of  the  country,  covered  with 
heather  to  the  top,  is  called  Arthur's  CVlit'li, 
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some  suppose  from  a  cairn  or  sepulchral  heap 
being  Faisod  to  the  memory  of  Black  Arthur  of 
Iforbes,  who,  it  is  reported,  by  way  of  exercise 
iimhI  to  run  14)  to  the  top  of  it  from  Druni- 
innor  (then  Castle  l^or.bcs)  in  heavy  armour." 
Mr  .lames  Macdonald,  in  ii is  "  Place  Names  of 
West  Abor-decnshire,''  alludes  to  a  tradition 
that  "  the  body  of  Black  Arthur  rested  here  on 
its  way  to  burial  in  Keirn  Churchyard,"  hit 
adds  —  "The  story  seems  improbable,  an-d  it  is 
likely  the  name  has  some  other  origin.  Arthur 
was  a  common  name  among  the  Forbcses." 

The  "Lord  Arthur"  as  the  name  of  the  cairn 
is  rather  against  the  idea  of  the  hill  being  asso- 
ciated with  "Black  Arthur,"  and  lends  support 
to  quite  another  theory.  The  Correen  Hills 
forming  the  frontier  between  the  respective 
territories  of  the  Forbcses  and  the  Gordons, 
the  story  is  that  the  former  crossed  the  hills 
in  order  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  latter.  They  encamped  on  the 
brae-face  overlooking  the  glen  in  which 
KnockospOok  is  situated,  and  while  there  were 
attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  Gordons  and 
forced  to  retreat.  In  the  conflict  that  tool: 
place,  Lord  Aitbt  r  Forbes  of  Brux,  who  headed 
the  Forbes es,  was  severely  wounded,  and  his 
followers  proceeded  to  convey  him  across  the. 
hills  to  Brux.  lie  died  on  the  way,  however; 
and  from  this  incident,  and  probably  in  con- 
nection with  some  niemorial  erected  at  the 
spot,  the  hill  on  which  he  expired  came  to  be 
called  Lord  Arthur's  Cairn.  To  give  counten- 
ance to  such  a  story,  however,  the  Forbcses 
would  have  required  to  have  held  a  higher  runic 
in  the  peerage  than  seems  ever  to  have  been 
theirs. 

The  Witchcraft  Frenzy. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  volume  of  the 
Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  for 
1676-8  (Third  Series,  Vol.  X.),  Professor  Hume 
Brown,  the  editor,  says — 

A  notable  feature  of  our  period  was  the  re- 
markable recrudescence  of  the  witchcraft 
frenzy.  The  years  immediately  following  the 
Restoration  had  been  signalised  'by  the  numer- 
ous trials  of  witches,  but,  discountenanced  by 
the  Council,  the  charges  against  persons  sus- 
pected of  diabolic  practices  had  frown  less  fre- 
quent as  the  reign  had  proceeded.  In  the  ye«r 
1673,  however,  there  was  a  veritable  epidemic 
of  witches  and  warlocks,  of  which  we  have  the 
evidence  not  only  of  the  Register  but  of  the 
contemporary  annalists.  "All  this  winter,  and 
in  1677,"  records  .Lauder  of  Foiintainhall,  "we 
ware  alai'umod  with  strange  passages  anenj  the 
wost-couiitrie  witches,  bosydc  Pollock's  (Max- 
well's) house,  whom  they  rosted  by  a  lent  [slow] 
fyre,  with  images  of  wax  and  clay  formed  by  th(> 
dovill,  and  who  at,  last  dyed  of  that  swcititlg 
sickues."     The  case  referred  to  by  Lauder,  the 


pitiable  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  his 
narrative,  camo  in  regular  course  before  the 
Council,  which  appointed  a  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  incriminated  parties.  They  were  five 
in  number,  three  of  them,  named"  Stewart, 
being  of  the  same  family — mother,  son,  and 
daughter.  All  were  found  guilty  and  burned 
except  the  daughter,  Anabell  Stewart,  who  was 
spared  011  the  ground  that  she  was  under  age 
and  had  been  "  latly  ensnared." 

A  "  supplication  "  by  Robert  Douglas  of  Bar. 
loch  illustrates  the  whole  course  of  procedure 
in  connection  with  the  trial  of  persons  charged 
with  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  "  Upon  the 
death  of  John  and  James  Dowglass,  his  two 
soncs,  in  the  watter  at  one  tyme,  and  upon  sws- 
pieione  that  the  same  was  done  by  witchcraft, 
John  Cray,  Janet  M'Nair,  Thomas  and  Mary 
Mitchells,  upon  the  delationc  of  Joanet  Dow- 
glas  that  these  persons  were  witches,  by  order 
of  a  Privy  Councillor  they  wore  imprisoned  in 
the  tolbuith  of  Stiriine,  and  there  boddics  being 
searched  by  the  ordinar  pricker,  there  were 
witch  marks  found  upon  each  of  them,  and  the 
said  Joanet  M'Nair  lies  confest  that  shoe  gott 
these  marks  by  the  grip  of  a  grim  'black  man 
and  had  a  great  paine  for  a  tyme  thereftcr, 
which  persons  have  continowod  rpon  the  peti- 
tioners expenccs  in  prison  near  these  fourtein 
weiks  past,  which  he  is  not  able  longer  to 
undergoe,  being  bot  a  gentleman  of  a  mean 
fortoune,  and  the  sflkis  prisoners  being  lying 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence." Douglas's  supplication  was  that  he 
might  be  relieved  of  this  burden,  and  that  a 
Commission  should  bo  issued  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused  or  that  they  sliotdd  be  liberated 
under  caution  to  appear  when  summoned. 
Pending  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  the 
Lords  gave  order  to  the  magistrates  of  Stirling 
to  maintain  the  prisoners— an  order  to  which 
the  magistrates  demur-red  as  they  had  "  soe 
many  other  contingencies  to  undergoe." 

Other  towns  where  witches  were  called  to 
account  were  Dumbarton,  Haddington,  and 
Prestonpans,  and  we  have  the  case  of  Mr 
Gideon  Penman,  "sometime  a  minister,"  who 
was  accused  of  black  arts  and  lodged  in  the 
tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  for  trial.  At  this  same 
period,  it  may  be  noted,  there  was  a  similar 
epidemic  of  witchcraft  in  France  and  Sweden, 
of  greater  virulence,  ami  resulting  in  far  more 
numerous  victims  than  was  the  case  in  Scot- 
land. Henceforth  in  Scotland,  however,  thcro 
was  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  give  it|5  countenance  to  charges  ol 
witchcraft  and  to  sanction  Commissions  for 
the  trial  of  the  accused.  In  the  last  entry  re- 
lative to  the  subject  we  have  an  indication  of 
this  reluctance.  One  Katharine  Lkldell  in 
I'restonpans,  who  had  always  been  known  o> 
a  person  of  "inteir  fame  and  nilegrit v."  was 
imprisoned  by  a  baillie  of  the  town  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  ami  was  put  to  the  t<u- 
ture.  She  appealed  to  the  Council,  pith  the 
result  that  she  gained  her  rclcasi — the  bail  lie 
being  summoned  to  answer  for  his  treatment 
of.  the  complainant, 
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A  Good  Cordon  Highlander  Story 
of  Dargai. 

General  Hutchinson  in  his  "Campaign  m 
Tirah,  1897-1898"  telle  the  following  story 
(p-74). 

"  As  the  Gordons  breasted  the  last  stiff 
asrent,  Colonel  Mathias,  no  longer  quite  in  lus 
fiist  youth,  was  somewhat  short  of  breath,  and 
said  to  Colour-Sergeant  Mackie,  alongside 
whom  he  found  himself  at  this  moment:  — 
"Stiff  climb,  eh,  Mackie?  Not  quite — so 
young — as  I  was — you  know."  "  Never  mind' 
sir,"  answered  the  gallant  sergeant,  Riving  hio 
commanding  officer  a  hearty  slap  of  genuine 
admiration  on  the  back,  which  almost  knocked 
his  remaining  wind  out  of  him:  ''Never  mind, 
sir.  ye'vo  gaun  verra  strong  for  an  auild  man  !  " 

It  may  be  added  that  General  Hutchinson's 
son  is  editor  of  "  The  Daily  Graphic,"  and  the 
writer  of  that  brilliant  novel  "The  Happy 
Warrior." 

A  Military  Chaplain  300  Years  Ago, 

HIS  RETURN  TO  SCOTLAND. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  other  exiled  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  with  their  army,  remained 
at  Newcastle  until  February,  1585,  when  they 
passed  6011th,  partly  owing  to  the  danger  to 
their  friends  from  their  lying  so  near  to  the 
borders,  and  partly  at  the  desire  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  duly  arrived  in  London.  Mr 
Jamts  Melville  soon  followed,  and  resumed  his 
duty  as  chaplain  to  the  army.  Suit  after  6uit 
was  made  to  Elizabeth  to  put  them  out  of  her 
kingdom,  but  without  success.  The  slaughter 
of  the  English  border  warden  so  incensed  the 
Queen  that  she  gave  the  exiles  licence  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  after  a  very  solemn  service  of 
humiliation  at  Westminster  the  army  set  out. 
At  the  borders  they  were  joined  by  the  Hamil- 
rons  and  others,  and  marched  to  St  irling,  whero 
the  King  then  was.  On  1st  November,  158b,  after 
seizing  the  Town  Castle,  they  made  terms  with 
him,  including  his  consent  to  reformation  of  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  which  had  arisen  within 
rhe  Kirk.  News  of  this  victory  reached  Lon- 
don within  48  hours,  and  the  chaplain  with  a 
company  of  nine  or  ten  others,  who  had  been 
leit  behind,  set  out  for  "  name  ower."  The 
journey  through  England  seems  *o  have  been 
without  incident,  but  the  following  graphic  ac- 
count (shows  us  that  in  Scotland  he  had  perils 
to  undergo  in  the  home-coming  by 
hind  as  he  had  in  his  flight  by  sea. 
Coming  in  Scotland,  I  left  my  wyff,  weirie 
of  sa  long  a  jorney,  to  rest  at  TTulonhall.  in 
oompanio  with  the  relict  of  Mr  James  Lawsone, 
guid  sweit,  and  godlie  Janet  Guthrie,  and  with 
Mr  Robert  Durie  tub  jorney  to  Linlithgow  t ,i 
the  Parliament,  swallcing  upe  be  hope,  Lnquen- 
chab'le  joy  of  reformation  of  all  things  amiss, 
and  grait  welcoming  with  nianie  guidmorro  wes. 
But  as  at  our  going  out  of  the  countrcy,  we 


knew  nor  saw  na  thing  that  might  rease  us  in 
anie  grait  hope  of  provision  or  comfort,  and  yit, 
by  the  guid  providence  of  our  God,  we  fund 
far  beyond  expectation:  sa,  be  the  eontrar,  at 
our  retourning,  hiking  for  all  guid  and  com- 
fortable, we  fund  na  thing  les. 

For,  first,  ryding  from  Hadington  to  Smeton, 
reposing  on  our  gyde,  we  went  fordwart, 
y.-homheit  under  night,  far,  bot  w  hen  v.  e  war 
in  grail-test  danger  of  coll-pittes  ami  sinks,  the 
darknes  was  sa  grait -that  our  gyd  knew  nocht 
whar  he  was.  nor  whow  to  gyde:  sa  that  iff 
God  haid  nocht  gydet  us,  we  haid^  bein  lyk 
Tholes,  wha  compascd  the  crthe,  and  dyed  in 
a  draw-well  at  his  awin  dur?  When  we  haid 
spent  a  guid  part  of  the  night,  at  last  ane 
of  our  hois  rasped  on  his  nes  upon  a  gevill 
of  a  hous:  bot  whither  it  was  hous,  or  stak,  or 
heuche,  we  knew  nocht,  nather  saw  hors  or 
man,  na  nocht  our  awin  finger-end,  till  ane 
lightand  down  grapes  changes,  and  finds  a 
dur,  and  chapping  we  gat  sum  folks  that  tau'.d 
us  wo  war  in  Tpenenit,  fra  the  quhilk  con- 
ducing a  gyde,  with  a  lantern  knit  to  his  hore- 
teall  to  schaw  us  the  way,  with  grait  fa^-herie 
throw  the  Coll-hoi-s-gett  we  cam  to  Smeton. 
On  the  morn  wo  maid  hast,  and,  coming  to 
Lestarik,  disjoined,  and  about  alleavin  hours 
cam  ryding  in  at  the  Water-gett  of  the  Ahluy. 
upe  throw  the?  Canow-gett  and  reel  in  at  the 
Nether-bow,  throw  the  grail  strcit  of  Edin- 
brucho  to  the  Wast  Port,  in  all  the  quhilk  way 
we  saw  nocht  thrie  rvorsonnes.  sa  that  I  mis- 
ken  d  Fklinbruche,  and  almost  forgot  that  ever 
I  haid  sein  sic  a  town.  About  evcin  we  cam 
to  Lithgow,  to  a  nomber  of  heavio  and  greived 
breithcr,  and  a  miserable  vyll  presone,  the  lyk 
wharof  I  was  never  in  all  my  dayos.  .  .  . 
The  thrang  of  the  town  was  sa  grait,  that  we 
haid  na  confort  of  mcifc,  drink,  or  judging,  hot 
sa  evil!  and  miserable,  and  thairwith  6a  ex- 
tream  deir,  that  we  war  rather  brought  from 
woaltho.  ease,  and  libeitie,  and  cast  in  a 
wretched  foull  pressone,  nor  from  ewll  till  our 
native  countrcy.  Yit  the  confidence  of  our 
cause  and  service  of  Ohryst  upheld  us.  and  maid 
us  to  koijie  togiddcr,  in  a  deccyit  house,  that 
nather  hokln  out  wind  nor  weit.  with  con  fori 
furnesit  be  the  mightic  Confort  a  r  the  space  of 
ten  dayes  or  fyftein,  till  the  Parliament  widit: 
oftor  the  quid  Ik  also  I  was  const  ream' t  to  tarie 
uther  ten,  partlie  to  -rot  our  letters  of  resti- 
tution oxped,  ami  partly  for  mv  hors.  whom. 
For  want  of  stibling.  the  first  night  I  rounder 
in  bit  he  the  two  former  feit,  to  my  grait  1.  s. 
i 

Parish  of  Slnsis, 

The  population  of  this  parish,  according  to  m 
old  entry  in  the  pariah  register^  j  ,  .  <  i  l  ,-.!  ,,r 
(Edinburgh  was  ;1t  date  Ufrh  June,  1811, 
follows :  — 

Men    45,-) 

Men  in  local  militia   

Women   6i5 

1085 


100 
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Houses    inhabited    by    those    "who  live  by 

agriculture    157 

Houses     inhabited     bv  trades  people  and 

fishers    87 

Houses  inhabited  by  others    14 

258 

Uninhabited  houses    b 

Buildings   6 

Pv.  Murdoch -Lawrance 


The  Cordons  of  Nethemwir. 

Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  with  untiring  zeal  continues 
the  publication  of  his  monographs  of  sundry 
branches  of  the  Gordon  clan.  Ho  has  lately 
had  privately  printed  at  Peterhead  a  highly 
interesting  pamphlet  on  "  The  Gordons  of 
Nethermuir,"  which  extends  to  53  pages. 

The  opening  paragraph  explains  that  the 
lands  of  Nethermuir  in  the-  parish  of  New  Deer 
were  held  for  nearly  three  centuries,  down  to 
1872,  by  a  branch  of  the  Gordons  of  Iladdo. 
The  main  line  of  Nethermuir  was  never  very 
important,  but  its  offshoot,  the  Gordons  of 
AucMetiehrieis,  produced  the  Russian  general, 
Patrick  Gordon;  the  Gordons  of  Coil  dwells  are 
now  represented  at  Laskowitz,  West  Prussia; 
and  on  the  female  side  Nethermuir  claims, 
through  the  Gordons  of  Buthlaw,  the  Greek 
general,  Thomas  Gordon. 

The  account  of  the  family  in  the  Balbithan 
MS.,  a  Gordon  Castle  MS."  pedigree  of  1670, 
Bev.  Theodore  Gordon's  record,  and  the  account 
in  Patenson's  "  History  of  Ayr,"  have  all  been 
critically  examined,  and  from  these  and  the 
notes  collected  from  numerous  other  sources, 
including  the  "Aberdeen  Journal,"  Mr  Bui- 
loch  has  presented  a  fairly  full  account. 

Turriff  School  Magazine. 

Vol.  IIT.  (June,  1913)  forms  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  the  preceding  issues.  Many  of  the 
articles  show  considerable  literary  talent,  and 
their  publication  should  have  an  encouraging 
effect.  The  illustrations  from  work  by  the 
pupils  are  good. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
A  gust  1701. 

1  dito  — Payt  the  tax  at  i  one  for  mv  brovrs  land 
in  the  Oastclgato  from  Wit.  1699  to  Wir. 
1700   £12   0  0 

7  dito. — For  tJix  chiaippon  bottells  at  3  sihil.  p. 
poise  bo  Robert  Bruise  £0  18  0 

9  dito.—  Payt  my  land,skvdy  for  tuo  weicks  by- 
gon  since  the  26th  .luly  last  at  "6  shil.  p,  day, 
ia  -  £1   4  0 


15  dito. — Payt  for  seaven  ells  of  fyne  searge  for 
shirts  at  1  lb.  p.  ell,  is  £7    0  0 

16  dito. — Payt  my  landlady  for  the  bygo'i 
weick  at  6  shil.  p.  day,  is  £2  ~1  0 

23  dlito. — Payt  my  land  lady  for  the  bygon 
weick  at  6  shil.  p.  day,  is  £2  ~2  0 

27  dito. — For  mending  and  inlargeing  John 
Ritchie's  goildiouse,  for  30  double  naills  2i 
shil.  (foriby  60  single  I  had  before)  ;  for  worke- 
manshipo  13^  shil.;  and  spendeing  at  it  5^ 

ahu  £i  i  2 

30  dito. — Payt  my  landslady  for  the  bvgon 
woick  at  6  shil.  p.  day,  is  £2  '2  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Agust  of  pocket  moy. 
of  qeh.  I  keept  no  account  £6    6  0 

September  1703. 

4  dito. — Adiam  Smith,  postmaster,  for  neuoe 
since  the  first  of  May  tiil  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember £1    4  C 

6  dito. — Payt  Wm.  Pbancs  mv  account  for 
makeing  a  muckle  coat,  wt.  vest,  and  reatehen 
and  furnishing  therto,  per  particular  ac- 
count  £7   0  0 

8  dito. — For  a  deale  to  be  a  brcs9  to  the  chim- 
ney of  Alex.  Mideltons  house,  9  shil.;  for  30 
double  and  30  single  naills  to  it,  3  5-6  shil.  : 
and  for  workmanfehipo  therof,  and  some  ovr. 
things  to  Alex.  Duncan.  1  1-5  libs.  ...£l  16' 10 

11  dito. — To  Wm.  Thomson  for  helping  some 
fau'ts  in  Geo.  Tayliors  house  £1   0  0 

17  dito.-To  Wm.  Gollan  1  lib.  11  shil.,  wt.  1 
lib.  9  shil.  I  gave  him  the  18  Agust  laet,  c-oin- 
pleits  his  3  Jibs,  as  my  £  of  his  fei  eince  the 
first  of  June,  abay  £1  V  0 

To  Alex.  Peirie  for  glaseieing  Alex.  Middletona 
house,  and  helping  Oh.  Whvts  cham- 
ber  '....£0  11  0 

20  dito. — Payt  my  teind  and  feu  of  mv  half 
nett  of  the  Middhingle,  qoh  is  £12  18  2 

24  dito. — For  ane  hundercd  double  ivailR  8 
shil. ;  for  a  hundered  single  naills,  5  shil., 
i.s   £0  13  0 

25  dito.— To  James  Walker  for  his  second  tenuis 
for  season  1701,  4  libs  £4   0  0 

27  dito. — Pavt  my  landlady  for  five  demu  rs  rhie 
weick  £1  10  0 

27  dito. — For  a.  paire  shouts  to  Wm.  Wr.it.  2 
libs  £2   0  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  September  of  pocket 
moy  where  f  I  kept  no  account  £4    0  G 

October  1701. 

1  dito. — To  James  Walker,  mv  half  nets  num. 
for  season  1701,  to  oompleil  Ins  fei  (wtn,  else 

where)  [written  elsewhere]   £1  l1  4 

It. — Bought  ten  elles  ane  half  (if  linnen  at  it 

11  shil.  p.  elle.  and  for  threid  to  uialco  the 
some  in  three  shirts  to  Anna  [ruing  3J  shil.. 
makes   £5  19  o 
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4  dito.— Payt  my  landlady  for  the  by  past  weick 
2  libs.  2  shil  £2   2  0 

11  dito.— Payt  my  landlady  for  the  bypost  weick 
2  lite.  2  shU  £2   2  0 

13  dito.— For  eight  do-alls  to  Androu  Ritchio  to 
mend  John  Ritchie's  lumibe,  at  6* 
s'hil  £2  10  8 

16  dito.— For  500  nailla  to  the  sd.  lumbc,  1  libs. 
4  shil. ;  for  workmanship©  and  drink  to  the 
wright  and  sleattcr,  1  lib.  15  eJhil.  is. ..£2  19  0 

18  dito.— Payt  my  landlady  for  the  bygon  weick 
at  6  shil.  p.  days  is  £2    2  0 

21  dito. — Payt  Win.  Lorimer  for  nyno  costs  to 
my  half  net  in  the  Midchingle  for  season 
1701   £2   5  4 

25  dito. — Payt  my  landlady  for  six  dennors  for 
tho  bygon  weick   £1  16  0 

25. — To  James  Mundo  for  helping  Alex.  Donald- 
sons hart[h],  and  mortor  to  it,  8  shil.  £0    8  0 

28  dito.— To  Adam  Mill  for  the  neues  for  the 
moneths  of  Sop.  and  October  £0  12  C 

31  dito. — For  hors  hayro  to  Arniage  and  Mono- 
muiske,  takeing  my  leito  them  £2  14  0 

Spent  of  pocket  monoy  this  moneth  7i 
libs  £7    6  8 


November,  1701. 

1  dito. — To  Androu  Abordeino  for  makeing  a 
sairge  shirt  and  some  other  \vorke...£0    6  C 

4  November.—  Bought  four  stons  hempe  from 


And.  Ritchie,  qch.  cost  £12  16  0 

4  dito. — For  tno  punds  tobaco,  1^  libs. ;  and  to 
Wm.  Leith,  my  half  nets  man,  for  season 
1702,  6^  libs-  £7  13  4 


(To  be  oontinued.) 


Queries. 


991.  Youxg  and  Ogg  Families.— I  should  be 
glad  to  have  particulars  regarding  those  two 
families  as  fur  as  Bracmar  and  StratUdon 
parishes  are  concerned. 

W.  A.  T. 

992.  Class  Malkkt.— I  have  hoard  it  as- 
sorted that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  old 
Class  Markets  a  severe  thunderstorm  took 
place,  several  people  being  struck  by  the  light- 
ning, some  fatally.  Can  any  reader  furnish 
particulars? 

G. 


Hnswcus. 


716.  Eltet.— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent day  place-name,  Kl lick  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkmichael,  Banffshire,  is  the  answer  to  *'  A. 
M.  M."  In  the  list  referred  to  as  printed  in 
Mr  Murray  Rose's  "Historical  Notes,"  it  is 
given  as  Elect. 

H.  D.  M'W. 

932.  The  Fiery  Ckoss.— Several  years  ago 
there  appeared  a  "Science  and  Nature"  article 
in  the  '•Scotsman"  on  the  Fiery  Cross,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted — ''The  army 
which  was  scattered  at  Cullodcn  was  the  la^t 
which  the  erean  tarigh  helped .  to  bring  to- 
gether, but  it  was  u>od  to  purpose  once  more 
on  an  occasion  recently,  thus  commemorated  in 
these  columns:— 'About  the  year  1770  a  pine 
wood  in  Strathspey,  belonging  to  the  laird  of 
Grant,  took  fire,  and  threatened  extensive  dam- 
age and  loss.  The  cross  was  sent  round  Glen 
Urquhnrt,  and  500  Highlanders  assembled,  axe 
in  hand.  A  gap  500  yards  in  width  was  hewed 
down  in  front  of  the  advancing  flames,  and 
further  loss  prevented.'  " 

G.  W. 
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Early  Huntly  Charters. 

AeCTIAIC  PilltASKOLOGY. 

The  eighth  of  a  series  of  papers  titled  "  Round 
about  ITuntly"  appeared  in  tlic  "Banffshire 
Journal,"  30bh  Juno,  1891,  under  the  heading, 
"In  the  Days  of  Duke  Cosmo"(3rd  Duke  ot 
Gordon,  1728-1752).  It  is  so  interesting  in  many 
ways  that  we  reproduce  it  in  full— 

The  Times  of  the  '45. 

The  times  of  the  '45  now  seem  to  be  very  long 
ago.  And  yet  the  interval  that  lie:-  between 
thern  and  our  own  age  in  easily  epanned  by  less 
than  two  lives.  Dr  George  MacDonald  some- 
where tells  us  that  he  remembers  looking  on  at 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Gordon.  This  was  in  1827,  when  the  gifted 
child,  who,  dpu'btloss,  gazed  in  round-eyed 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  .great,  gloomy  cavalcade, 
was  but  three  yearn  old.  Young  though  he  was, 
the  eight  musl  have  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression (Hi  him.  And,  inc'.oed,  the  aspect  of 
the  pompous  procession-  now  grown  somewhat 
travel-stained  and  dusty — which  was  winding  its 
slow  way  from  the  mansion  in  Postman  Square 
to  Our  Lady's  Aisle  in  Elgin  Cathedral,  fcems 
to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Huntly  people  generally;  fur.  even 
yet,  one  may  now  and  again  hear  a  description 
of  it  from  an  eye-witness.  George  MacDonald' 
is  happily  not  jet  old,  but  his  memory  is  thus 
long  enough  to  bear  us  back  to  the  close  of  the 
ILfo~of  Duke  Alexander,  of  that  same  Duke  of 
Gordon,  namely,  who  walked  at  George  the 
Third's  coronation,  and  who,  at  the  date  of 
Culloden,  was  the  little  Marquis  of  ITuntly,  the 
oldest  son  of  ('(.vino,  Duke  of  Gordon.  Thus, 
with  two  bounds,  we  get  kick  to  the  troubled 
era  of  the  "  Rebellion." 

In  these  piping  times  of  peace  it  is  not  oa*y 
for  us  to  realise  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments of  thorn  dayn.  ft  wis  an  anxious  time 
as  well  for  the  superior  as  for  the  vassal.  Dis- 
cord and  division  of  counsel  were  in  the  House 
of  Gordon.  The  young  duke  was  a  Protestant, 
and  he  intended  to  be  loyal  to  those  Hanoverian^ 
with  their  Parliamentary  title-  title  good  enough 
fure'iy,  in  spite  of  the  forty  persons  of  royal  race 
that,  r-tood  nearer  in  the  succession.  But  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon  was  an  eager  J  a  cob  i  to,  and  would 
fain  h  ive  led  (he  Gordon  tenantry  to  fight  lor 
the  Stuart  cause.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to 
Hor-nce  Mann  several  months  before  the  Rattle 
of  Culloden,  re la tee  how  the  young  Duke  of 
Gordon  sent  for  bis  uncle  and  told  him  he  musl 
crm  their  clan.  "They  are  in  .irrr.fi,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Thov  musl  march  againsl  the 
rebels,"  said  the  duke.  "They  will  wail  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales"  [meaning,  of  course,  Prince 
Charles  lSdhvardl,  replied  his  luncle,  "The  duke 
Hew  into  a  passion,"  eontinuee  Horace  WulpolOi 


"  Hid  uncle  drew  out  a  pistol  and  told  him 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  dispute."  "I  look  upuii 
Scotland  as  gone,"  piesently  adds  the  narrator. 
Hut  tho  sequel  proved  that  the  young  duke's 
influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Lord  Lewis 
from  getting  a  following;  although  there  jg 
no  doubt,  that  here,  and  all  over  the  Gordon 
country,  there  was  much  sympathy  with  the 
Jacobites.  But  we  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 
The  tempest  New  over,  and,  by  and  bye,  Duke 
Cosmo  was  able  in  tranquillity  id  devote  himself 
to  the  affairs  of  his  estates. 

Lon  c;  -  A  V  i  x  d  k  n  Law  Titles. 

One  is  inclined  to  feel  a  special  interest  in 
this  young  duke,  with  his  intensely  Abeukmian 
name,  and  his  fortunate  propensity  fur  grant- 
ing charters-  fortunate,  j  nnun.  '  because  it 
brings  us,  so  to  say,  into  touch  with  him.  For 
w  hat  are  these  great  sheetos  of  persaineni  other 
than  stately  <vbth.s  wherein  the  duke  addnssi  s 
himself  "to  all  men."  and  then  more  especially 
to  "ilk  ane  of  you,  conjunctly  and  severally, 
my  Bailies  in  the  ISuigh  of  Ehmtly,"  on  behalf 
of  one  or  another  feuar  in  lLuntly,  "my  bur- 
gess" as  the  duke  styles  him,  and  whom  he 
moreover  undertakes  to  defend  in  his  property 
and  its  privileges  "at  all  hands  and  again,  t  all 
deadly."  Racy  reading  the  old  sheepskins 
afford,  written  in  thai  bold,  plain,  legal  hand- 
writing, that  is,  perhaps,  the  crowning  merit 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  language  is  that 
wordy  and  long-wimh  d  dialeei  of  English  that 
is  still  so  dear  to  the  legal  heart.  Ik*,  as  we 
lead  of  rights  tint,  the  lawyer  so  carefully  de- 
fines, in  phrases  thai  doable  and  twist"  and 
circle  round  and  round  without  making  much 
headway,  we  cannot  but  rrflec!  on  the  vanity 
and  nullity  of  very  much  of  it.  "  X  ie  man 
can  tethei  time  nor  tide,"  neither  cm  the  mo-: 
power  ft  J  and  beet  intentionod  of  i.eera  deter- 
mine how  thinrus  shall  he  after  hi-  day.  "This 
plot  of  ground  has  keen  pi  )  ha  ed  Foi  i  i  3 
eternal;  ht  no  one  therefore  da.e  to  open  i he 
grave."  Such  was  the  legend  that  we  once 
read  on  the  low  pedestal  of  a  tomb  in  one  ot 
the  graveyards  in  Hanover.  The  hiocvi^tioti 
i.s  perhaps  not  very  unusual;  Cut,  when  re- 
garded in  connection  with  the  nspeet  of  iliit 
especial  prave,  the  wo  id*  were  >t:  ikm.»  enough. 
The  tomb  was  one  of  these  l>ov-liko  ereetiono, 
that  have  such  a  depressing  look  rf'iout  th.ni. 
But  the  large  upper  slab  thai  formed  the  lid 
of  the  box  h  id  keen  lifted  open  fro  n  the  in- 
side by  nature's  <vwn  hand!  A  stxoiv*  h«»o 
was  growing  triumphantly  out  of  the  pravo, 
having,  in  the  sti^nuth  of  it--  voting  life.  1  o  -i 
its  way  out  to  the  light  by  lifting  the heavy  ltd. 
It  was  as  if  Nature  were  taking  tin--  ivuj  lo 
read  a  lesson  to  her  arrogant  children,  who  in 
their  perpetual  charter-;  and  chiselled  in-*  na- 
tions were  leaving  out  of  account  both  her.  tile 
mighty  mother,  and  old   Father  Time. 

T\\TI\CT  PuTVH.VUKS. 

This  early  memory  came  back  to  mo  in  i  >n 
neetion  with  IHJ  tTHIftinftti  over  the  changes  that 
have   taken    place   round  about    Hnntly  Itncf 
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Duke  Cosmo's  days,  changes  that  cause  many  of 
these  careful  phrases  to  havo  now  but  an  anti- 
quarian interest.  Yet,  even  so,  they  retain 
for  somo  of  us  a  sufficient  charm.  They  show 
something  of  a  little  world  that  has  passed 
away. 

Look  at  this  quaint  passage,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  lord  superior  assures  to  his  burgess 
the  "  liberty  of  casting,  winning,  and  transport- 
ing of  as  many  peats  and  turff,  in  and  ffurth'of 
the  mosses  of  Huntly  as  will  be  sufficient."  Wo 
^annot  even  tell  where  those  mosses  were. 
T?hey  may  have  been  exhausted,  drained,  and 
ploughed  aip,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Burgess  is  further  assured  of  "liberty  and 
privilodge  of  winning  hard  and  free  stone  within 
any  part  of  the  commonty."  I  suppose  no  one 
would  now  care  to  avail  himself  of  this  "  privi- 
lodge.' I  should)  think  that  stone  might  still 
bo  quarried  on  the  Torry ;  since,  for  all  its 
green  summit  and  corn-clad  slopes,  it  is  pro- 
bably still  but  a  mass  of  rock,  thinly  olad  with 
soil.  But  then  the  stones  have  an  ill  name, 
they  made  a  damp  wall,  I  believe.  The  lord 
superior  goes  on  to  speak  of  sundry  other 
"libertys,  oommontys,  and  priviledges,"  as  they 
are  more  fully  "specified  in  the  General  Charter 
of  Erection"  of  the  Burgh  of  Huntly,  "the 
said  Charter  containing  therein  absolute  war- 
randice." Can  this  refer  to  that  very  charter 
whose  disappearance  has  been  so  often  lamented 
by  the  burgesses  of  Huntly?  The  duke  here 
speaks  of  it  as  of  a  well-known  document,  ac- 
cessible to  all  men,  in  that  "year  of  God,"  1750, 
"in  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  George 
tho  Second."  Of  the  documents  granted  by 
this  Duke,  all  those  of  which  I  chance  to  know 
the  dates,  belong  to  this  year,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  year  when  London  was  thrown 
into  consternation  through  repeated  earthquake 
shocks.  There  were  many  that  fled  from  town, 
but  somo  ladies  "  of  tho  more  courageous,"  as 
we  learn,,  instead  of  fleeing,  got  "  earthquake 
gowns "  made,  that  is,  warm  gowns  in  which 
to  sit  out  of  doors  all  night  1 

Huntly  and  Its  Commonty. 

Meanwhile,  the  thorpo  of  Huntly  lay  un- 
disturbed on  its  6unny  brae;  most  of  the  little 
town  being  probably  clustered  near  tho  "high- 
way that  leads  to  the  Bridge  of  Boggic,"  as 
the  Duke  describes  that  out-of-the-way  street 
that  is  now  called  the  Old  Road.  You  seo  we 
are  back  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  tho  making 
of  turnpike  roads.  I  find  that  a  tenement  on 
tho  north  side  of  this  "  highway  "  is  described 
by  the  Lord  Superior  as  "  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tho  Commonty."  That  especial  com- 
monty was  one  of  tho  lest  to  bo  broken  up  by 
tho  plough.  In  the  time  of  the  following 
Duke,  a  slico  of  it  was  given  oil",  about  tho 
year  1780,  in  the  feus  that  now  form  East  Park 
Street;  the  remainder  was  rented  to  the  towns- 
people as  "acred  land.'1  It  would  seem  at  the  flnst 
g^Janoo  that  these  feus  and  acres  taken  from 
tho  burgh  commonties  ought  to  havo  belonged 
to  the  town.    I  do  not  profess  to  understand 


the  matter  fully.    Oral  tradition  relates  that 

the  Lord  Superior  proceeded  slowly  and  cauti- 
ously in  his  dealings  with  the  various  com- 
monties, as  if  he  were  expecting  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  townsfolk.  But  the  latter 
were  anxious  to  have  feus  to  build  upon,  and 
fields  of  their  own  that  they  might  fence 
around;  and  probably  they  cared  but  little 
whether  they  held  them  from  the  town  or 
from  tho  Duke.  Scottish  towns  in  the  olden 
time  were  far  from  being  remarkable  for  publio 
spirit.  But  I  do  not  'know  the  full  case ;  it  may 
have  been  more  complicated  than  appears. 

Feudal  Infeftment. 

I  daresay  that  many  people,  in  regard  to  old 
parchments  and  what  they  may  havo  to  say,  arc 
as  incurious  and  unquestioning  as  was  Tenny- 
son's "  Northern  Farmer "  in  regard  to  hjs 
parson's  discourses — 

I  never  knaw'd  whot  he  mean'd,  but  I  thowt 

he  'ad  summat  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  he  said  whot  he  owt  to  'a  said,  an' 

I  coom'd  awaay. 

But  by  this  indifference  we  forfeit  the  pleasure 
that  may  be  found  in  perusing  those  rytlirnio 
periods,  often  6o  rich  in  alliteration  and  asson- 
ance, wherein,  for  example,  the  Lord  Superior, 
through  the  medium  of  some  Jacobus 
M'Qumpha,  "  Notary  Publict,"  assures  his  bur- 
gess of  "  my  Burgh  of  Huntly,"  that  the  pro- 
perty in  question  and  its  privileges  ar©  to  bo 
"holdon  and  had,  all  and  haill— in  feu,  farm, 
and'  free  burgage — by  all  tho  righteous  meiths 
and  marches  thereof,  as  tho  same  lyeth  in 
breadth  and  length,  in  houses,  biggings,  yeards, 
and  all  other  hbcrtys  and  priviledges  of  »ho 
same;  as  i<s  written,  used,  and  wont;  freely, 
fully,  well,  and  in  peace  ■  without  any  contra- 
diction, gaincalling,  or  impediment  whatsom- 
ever." 

Then  comes  the  highly  dramatic  form  of  in- 
bringing  and  investing  tho  burgess  in  his  pro- 
perty, according,  doubtless,  to  old  Scots  custom 
and  law.  "  It  is  my  will,  and  I  strictly  charge 
and  command  you,"  says  the  Lord  Superior,  ad- 
dressing his  Baillies  of  tho  Burgh,  "  that  in- 
continent thir  presents  seen  " — that  is,  as  soon 
as  you  havo  seen  this  document — "ye  pass  to" 
such  and  such  a  property,  "and  there  give  mill, 
actual,  and  corporal  possession  ...  by  de- 
livering .  .  .  earth  and  stone  of  tho 
ground  ...  as  is  usual  in  tho  like 
cases  .  .  .  and  this  in  nowise  ye-  leave  un- 
done.   Tho  which  to  doe  I  commit  unto  you." 

Such  wore  tho  documents,  a  charming  mixture 
of  formality  and  homeliness,  that  were  being 
drawn  out  for  the  burghers  of  Huntly  m  the 
days  of  Duke  Cosmo,  They  call  up  before  us, 
in  some  measure,  those  olden  times  that  vet  are 
so  near  our  own.  Nor  is  this  looking  Daflk 
vain  or  Unprofitable  net  ion.  Wo  do  D04  come 
into  full  possession  of  the  now  until  wo  learn 
to  "look  before  and  after." 

M 
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Memories  of  Carlyle. 

In  the  latest  instalment  of  extracts  from  the 
Letters  and  journals  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
in  tile  Juno  number  of  "  Scribner's  Magazine," 
there  arc  several  int erecting  references  to 
Carlyle,  with  whom  Norton  was  very  friendly, 
and  even  intimate. 

Carlyle  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Norton  tells  of  going  with  Carlyle  for  a  walk 
in  the  Park  (Hyde  Park  presumably),  Avhen 
Carlyle  complained  of  want  of  sleep.  Among 
other  things  he  eaid: — 

"  Wo  were  talkin'  about  prayer  the  other  day 
—well— I  remember  one  night  I'd  been  lyin' 
awake,  tossing'  from  one.  side  to  the  other, 
and  at  last  I  turned  over  on  my  back,  a  posture 
I  don't  often  take  in  bod,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Lord's  Prayer  flashed  before  me,  an'  I  saw 
it  all  plain  written  out  from  boginnin'  to  end. 
I  don't  think  I'd  uced  it  officially  for  50  years 
at  least,  but  there  it  was — Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  thy 
Kingdom  come — and  I  thought  to  myself  that 
it  was  just  the  varra,  best  compendium  of  evcry- 
thin'  that  a  man  had  need  to  say  if  he  desired 
to  make  a  prayer — and  as  I  was  thinkin'  I  fell 
asleep." 

''Yes,"  Oarlylo  added  with  a  Laugh,  "as  you 
eay,  'twould  not  (be  a  bad  notion  to  issue  a 
tract  entitled  '  Remedy  for  Sleeplessness,  ad- 
dressed to  Sinners  by  Thomas  Carlyle.'  " 

An  "Inspired  Red  Herring'' 

One  day  Froude  said  to  Norton,  "It's  a  great 
shame  that  someone  shouldn't  keep  a  record  of 
Carlyle's  talk.  He  never  fails  to  say  something 
memorable  or  admirably  humorous.  Why,  he 
called  somebody  the  other  day  '  an  inspired 
red  herring.'"  "Pray,"  said  Norton,  "who  is 
it  that  deserves  such  a  label?''  but  Froude 
had  forgotten.  Some  days  afterwards  Norton 
asked  Carlyle  to  whom  ho  had  applied  the 
phrase,  but  he  had  forgotten,  and  said  he 
trusted  he  was  not  to  be  made  accountable 
for  all  the  extravagant  phrases  he  had  uttered 
in  talk — there  would  be  "  vcrra  many  to  rise 
in  judgment"  against  him — but  ho  wouldn't 
disown  "  the  inspired  red'  herring."  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  the  reference  was  to  Henry 
Thorn  its  Buckle. 

Carlyle  and  John  Stuart  Mill 

Writing  of  his  last  interview  with  Carlyle, 
Norton  says — 

As  we  went  out  of  tho  door  I  spoke  to 
Carlyle  of  the  sad  news  of  Mill's  death.  lie 
had  not  even  heard  of  his  illness,  and  he  was 
deeply  moved  at  hearing  thus  without  prepara- 
tion of  his  death.  "What!  John  Mill  dead  I 
Dear  me,  Dear  me !  John  Mill!  how  did  he 
die,   and  whar?    And  it's  so  long  sineo  I'vo 


seen  him,  and  he  was  the  friendliest  of  men 
to  mo  when  I  was  in  need  of  friends.  Dear 
me !  it's  all  over  now.    I  never  knew  a  finer, 
tenderer,  more  sensitive  or  modest  soul  among 
the  sons  of  men.    There  never  was  a  more  gen- 
erous creature  than  he,  nor  a  more  modest. 
He  and  I  were  great  friends  an'  when  I  was 
boginnin'  to  work  on  my  '  French  Revolution' 
there  was  no  man  from  whom  I  got  such  help. 
Ho  had  lived  a  long  while  as   a  youth  in 
France,  and  he's  made  an  excellent  collection 
of  books,   and  he'd  observed  much,  and  the 
Revolution  had  been  a  great  interest  to  him.  and 
I  learned  much  from  talk  with  him,  and  nothin' 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  I  should  have  all 
his  books  that  could  be  of  any  sort  of  use  to  me. 
And  he  was  always  forward  with  the  moet  gen- 
erous encouragement,  and  as  the  book  went  on 
ho  began  to  think  there  never  had  been  such 
a  book  Avritten  in  the  warld — a  varra  foolish 
piece    o'     friendliness — and     when  the  first 
volume  was  finished  notliin'  would  servo  him 
but  that  he  should  havo  it,  and  needs  must 
take  it  to  that  woman,  Mrs  Taylor,  in  whom 
he'd  discovered  so  much  that  no  one  else  could 
find.    And  so  she  had  it  at  her  house  on  tho 
riverside  at  Kingston,  and  I  never  shall  forget 
the  dismay  on  John  Mill's  face  one  day  when 
ho  cttmo  to  tell  mo  that  the  housemaid  had 
lighted    tho    fire    with  it,  and  it  was  gone. 
There's  no  denyin'  it  was  a  terrible  blow  !  But 
he  behaved  in  an  entirely  generous  and  noble 
manner  about  it.    But  the  year's  hard  work 
was  gone — and  it  was  a  calamity  quite  irre- 
parable.— Oh,  as  for  her,  I  never  heard  that  it 
very  much  diminished  her  content  in  life.— A 
varra  noble  soul  was  John  Mill,  quite  6ure, 
beautiful  to  think  of  " 

The  Separation  of  the  Friends. 

"  At  one  time,"  continued  Carlyle,  "  the  poor 
woman  [Mrs  Taylor]  beoamo  very  feeble,  and 
fancied  she  was  goin'  to  die,  and  she  eont  for 
me,  and  I  went  with  Mill,  and  she  wanted  mo 
to  becomo  trustee  of  such  property  as  she  had, 
fox  tho  benefit  of  her  children.  It  was  all  varra 
pathetic,  but  I  had  to  tell  her  that  she  couldn't 
havo  made  a  warse  choice,  that  there  was  no 
man  lees  fit  to  take  charge  of  other  pcop'o's 
property,  for  I  could  scarcely  mind  my  own, 
and  that  if  by  chance  I  ever  happened  to  have 
a  hundred  pounds  o'  my  own  I  was  altogether 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  And  I 
bogged  her  to  ask  someone  else,  and  let  me  off, 
though  I  wad  gladly  ha'  sarved  her  if  I  could. 

"Willi,  John  Mill  and  1  wore  very  near 
friends  for  many  years,  and  I  know  not  what 
parted  us,  but  I  remember  tho  last  time  we 
ever  met.  It  was  when  your  countrywoman, 
Margaret  Fuller,  was  here.  She  brought  me  ■ 
letter  from  Fmorson,  to  whom  I  wanted  to  do 
honour,  and  I  determined  to  ask  some  o'  l 

people  she  would  like  to  see  and  meet  her  t\l 

dinner,  and  John  Mill  among  them.  And  1 
went  ono  day  to  the  India  House  to  invito  hun. 
ani  beforo  I  got  there  1  met  him  coming  along 
the  street,  and  he  received  me  like  the  TOTJ 
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incarnation  o'  the  East  Wind,  and  refused  my 
invitation  peremptorily.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  l"ve  never  set  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  no 
word  has  passed  between  us.  Dear  me  1  And 
many  a  night  have  I  lain  awake  thinkin'  what 
it  might  be  that  had  come  between  us,  and  never 
could  1  think  of  the  least  thing,  for  I'd  never 
said  a  word  nor  harboured  a  thought  about  that 
man  but  o'  affection  and  kindliness.  And 
many's  the  time  I've  thought  o'  writin'  to  him 
and  sayin'  'John  Mill,  what  is  it  that  parts  you 
aivl  me?'    But  that's  all  over  now. 

"  Never  could  I  think  o'  the  least  thing,  unless 
maybe  it  was  this.  One  year  the  brother  of 
that  man  Cavaignac  who  was  ruler  for  a  time 
in  France  [Louid  Eugene  Cavaignac,  dictator  in 
1848] — Godefroi  Cavaignac,  a  man  o'  more 
capacity  than  his  brother — was  over  here  from 
Paris,  tin'  ho  told  mo  o'  meeting  Mill  and  Mrs 
Taylor  somewhere  in  France  not  long  before, 
eatin'  grapes  together  olf  o'  one  bunch,  like  two 
love  'birds.  And  his  description  amused  me,  and 
I  repeated  it,  without  thinkin'  any  harm,  to  a 
man  who  was  not  always  to  bo  trusted,  Charles 
Buller,  a  man  who  made  trouble  with  his  tongue, 
and  I've  thought  that  ho  might  perhaps  have 
told  it  to  Mill,  and  that  Mill  might  have 
fancied  that  I  was  making  a  jest  of  what  was 
most  sacred  to  him;  but  I  don't  know  if  that 
waa  it,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  ever 
think  of  that  could  ha'  hurt  him." 


The  House  of  Cordon. 

The  "Times  literary  Supplement"  of  July 
24,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  New  Spald- 
ing Club  volumes,  "The  House  of  Gordon"  (2 
vols.)  and  "  Gordons  Under  Arms,"  edited  by 
J.  M.  Bulloch,  says — 

In  its  history,  and  the  method  of  recording 
it,  as  in  its  deeds,  the  house  of  Gordon  escapes 
extremes.  Avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amazing  depravity  and  astonishing  infamy  or 
dull,  dreary,  and  stupid  iniquity  of  some 
families,  it  never  reaches  any  dangerous  height 
of  glittering  distinction,  nor  at  any  timo  did 
it  attract  universal  attention  for  transcendent 
virtue.  Many  a  great  house  is  eminently  a 
"  one-man  show  "  ;  exliausted  in  the  effort  of 
evolving  one  world-shaking  progenitor,  the 
family  stock  can,  afterwards,  only  produce  mem- 
bors  capable  of  wearing  the  hereditary  laurels 
and  dissipating  the  ancestral  hoard  with  an 
aristocratic,  if  slightly  unintelligent,  dignity. 
From  such  a  fate  the  Gordons  have  been  saved 
by  two  causes  at  least.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  never  been  a  member  of  that  house 
so  great  in  himself  as  to  appear  capable  of 
carrying  the  dead-weight  of  all  tho  idlers  born 
since  his  day,  or  so  famous  as  to  dishearten 
would-be  imitators  of  his  achievements  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  their  task.  In  tho 
second  place  tho  younger  members  of  the  family 
havo  never  hesitated  to  travel  far  in  search  of 
fortune,  whether  it  bo  by  the  sword,  by  tho 


plough,  by  the  pen,  or  by  commerce.  The 

cadets  seldom  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the 
"rage  nobiliaire  "  which  makes  its  victims 
think  that  a  place  at  court,  a  carpet  commission, 
or  the  patronage  of  a  great  lord  is  the  only 
possible  form  of  existence  for  a  gentleman  of 
coat-armour  while  he  awaits  his  marriage  with 
an  adequate  heiress.  On  the  contrary,  the 
younger  Gordons  took  to  work  of  every  kind, 
and  thereby  preserved  their  vigour  and  their 
name.  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  proli- 
fic cadet  branches  have  again  and  again  enabled 
the  descendants  of  younger  sons  to  succeed  to 
tho  positions  of  elder  lines,  and  to  preserve  at 
a  high  level  the  family  capacity  for  arms,  agri- 
culture, the  humanities,  or  trade.  Air  Bulloch, 
in  an  introduction,  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  the  Gordons  illustrates  the 
breakdown  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
shows  how  the  cadets  of  the  house  have  come 
to  their  own.  In  a  way  this  is  the  case.  The 
main  interest  of  these  books  lies,  not  in  the  story 
of  tho  main  line  of  Huntly — indeed,  it  is  not 
even  fully  recorded — but  in  the  innumerable  ac- 
tivities of  tho  younger  sons  and  their  children. 
Cadet  lines,  such  as  Abergeldie  and  Gight  of 
tho  Huntly  branch,  Cocklarachie  and  Lesmoir 
of  the  "  Jock  "  Gordons,  are  traced  in  full, 
with  their  own  numerous  younger  branches. 
Tho  younger  Gordons,  while  their  elders  were 
embroiled  with  all  those  other  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  characters  who  had  the  making  and 
the  marring  of  tho  history  of  Scotland,  over- 
flowed into  England,  Ireland,  Europe,  and  the 
world  in  general.  We  find  branches  of  the 
house  old-established  in  Middlesex  and  Ulster, 
in  Poland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Virginia. 

In  Scotland  the  Gordons,  like  most  of  their 
neighbours,  were  hard  men.  They  were  inclined 
to  rebellion  and  violence j  impatient  of  dicta- 
tion, they  were  prone  to  a  contrariety  inspired 
by  the  actions  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  foes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  wero  shrewd  folk, 
not  all  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  Gight,  and 
did  not  allow  feuds  to  interfere  unduly  with 
their  lives.  Conservative  and  probably  sus- 
picious by  nature,  tho  Gordons,  as  a  whole, 
wero  not  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  they  seem  to  havo  clung  to  the  losing 
cause,  not  always,  perhaps,  from  undue  no- 
bility of  character'  or  a  chivalric  support  of  a 
dying  ideal,  but  simply  because  a  hard-headed 
generation  refused  to  waste  its  timo  and  risk 
its  future  by  embarking  upon  a  new  and  un- 
tried policy  while  life  was  still  tolerable  under 
an  old  and  understood  system.  Thus  we  find 
that  as  a  rule  tho  Gordons  were  mostly  to  bo 
found  in  minorities;  many  of  them  remained 
Catholics  in  a  Protestant  Scotland,  Royalists 
under  a  victorious  Republic,  Episcopalians 
under  a  Presbyterian  domination.  Jacobites 
during  the  Hanoverian  ascendency.  After  the 
last  mistake  in  the  family  policy  the  then  Puke 
of  Gordon  determined  to  make  peace  and  ac- 
cept the  established  dynasty,  and  as  a  proof 

of  his  loyalty  supported  the  Crown  with  the 
swords  of  his  sons,  and  sowed  the  seed  which 

soon  afterward*  produced  h  Royal  Regiment  of 
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Gordon  Highlanders,  and  indeed,  while  the 
Church  and  Bar  have  not  been  entirely  for- 
gotten, or  the  arts  ignored,  it  is  chiefly  with 
tho  sword  that  tho  Gordons  have  chosen  to 
make  their  way  in  life.  They  have  served  not 
only  under  tho  Crown  but  under  almost  every 
flag  in  Europe.  They  have  fought  for  tho 
Swedes,  tho  Dutch,  the  Poles,  and  tho 
Russians.  Their  names  aro  recorded  in  tho 
muster  rolls  of  tho  Scottish  Archers  of  tho 
Kings  of  France,  and  in  tho  French  service  from 
tho  days  of  St  Louis  until  the  end  of  the 
Monarchy.  Gordons  aro  found  in  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Saxon  armies;  they  have  served 
tho  Pope  in  arms  as  well  as  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  Spain.  In  our  own  day  a  Gordon 
has  held  Chinese  and  Ottoman  rank,  while  an- 
other of  tho  name  very  materially  helped  tho 
Greeks  to  win  their  independence  from  tho 
Turks  eighty  years  ago.  In  tho  United  States 
great  numbers  of  them  fought  on  both  sides 
in  tho  Civil  War  and  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, while  at  tho  present  moment  there  is  a 
goodly  list  of  Gordons  who  hold  tho  King's 
commission  and  wear  battle  medals  won  in  tho 
British  service.  Tho  Gordons  have  never  pro- 
duced a  great  commander  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, but  on  the  number  of  their  fighting  men 
of  high  military  rank  and  considerable  achieve- 
ments they  may  truly  rely. 

BSIblsogcapfay  of  Clan  Literature, 
with  Notes,, 

(Continued.) 
Mackintosh. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  tho  lato  Charles 
Mackintosh,  F.R.S.,  of  Camp  sic  and  Duh- 
chattan.  Compiled  and  edited  from  authentic 
documents  by  his  son,  George  Mackintosh, 
8vo.  pp.  xix  and  188,  with  a  portrait  and  9 
leaves  of  facsimiles  of  autograplns.  Glasgow, 
1847, 

'  Charics  Mackintosh,  who  was  born  at  Glas- 
gow in  1766,  'was  a  man  of  science,  and  an  in- 
ventor of  considerable  note.  His  aon  gives  a 
list  of  a  largo  number  of  chemical  processes, 
which  he  either  discovered  or  brought  into  prac- 
tical use.  llis  peculiar  talent,  indeed,  was 
tluit  of  rendering  chemical  science  applicable 
.and  subservient  to  tho  purposes  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  memoir  contains  many  lctto'rs  fnom 
persons  of  eminence  who  corresponded  with 
Mr  Mackintosh,  and  full  aiDCOunts  of  his  vari- 
ous discoveries.    He  died  in  1843. 

Macnab. 

"Tho  Clan  Macnab:  a  Short  Sketch."  By 
John  M'Nab,  Callander,  historian  of  tho  Clan 
Macnab  Association.  Published  by  tho  Clan 
Macnab  Association,  13  South  Charlotte  Street, 
Edinburgh,  1907.  Glasgow:  Archibald  Sinclair. 
"Celtic  Press,"  47  Waterloo  Street.  Preface 
by  R.  A.  M'Nab;  8vo,  27  pp.    Tho  illustrations 


are  aa  follows: — (1)  Macnab  Arms;  (2)  Macnab 
Tartans;  (3)  John  Macnab,  Esquire  of  Kin- 
glassie,  Fife,  Glenmavis,  Bathgate,  First  Pie- 
sidenc  of  tho  Society ;  (4)  Commander  John 
Macnab,  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  First  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  tho  Society:  (5)  E.  Holland  M'Nab, 
Esquire,  J. P.,  S.S.C,  Edinburgh,  lurst  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Society,  and  (6)  Mrs  Ogilvy  Reid. 

Macrae. 

An  edition  de  luxe  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Clan  Macrae,"  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Rae, 
curate  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsyate,  London,  was 
announced  by  Mr  George  Souter,  publisher, 
Dingwall.  See  aliso  "  Scotsman,"  Monday,  23rd 
March,  1903.  It  was  to  contain  a  good  deal 
of  new  matter  regarding  tho  history  of  tho 
clan,  and  tho  genealogies  of  its  members,  and 
tho  edition  was  to  be  limited  to  fifty  copies. 

MaoWilliam. 

Tho  Clan  M 'William,  now  commonly  called 
tho  Williamsons,  axe  septe  and  dependents  of 
the  Clan  Gunn,  who  were  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  tho  counterpart  of  tho  Macgregors  in 
tho  south.  Of  the  origin  of  this  hitherto  fierce 
and  turbulent  tribe,  two  accounts  are  given. 
In  tho  Statistical  Account  of  Kildonaai  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  descended  from  tho  Norse 
Kings  of  Man,  and  that  Guin,  their  progenitor, 
was  tho  eldest  son  of  tho  King  of  that  island. 
Calder,  in  his  "History  of  Caithness/'  however, 
asserts  that  their  progenitor  was  Guennias,  or 
Gunn,  brother  of  Sweyne,  a  famous  Freswiek 
pirate,  who  was  banished  from  Orkney  by 
Earl  Harold  tho  Wicked,  and,  arriving  in 
Caithness,  fixed  hie  residence  at  Ulbster,  where 
ho  roso  to  such  wealth  and  power  that  in  time 
ho  became  known  as  "Tho  Great  Gunn  of 
Ulbster." 

R.  Murdoch-Lawrance. 
(To  bo  continued.) 

Stray  Visitors  in  Aberdeen, 

Tho  adventure  of  tho  blackcock  in  Groat 
Western  Road,  related  by  your  kind-hearted  coi- 
respondent  last  week,  reminds  mo  of  other  visi- 
tor &  to  our  city  from  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
wood.  In  the  early  'fifties,  one  summer  morning, 
a  deer  came  walking  across  Castle  Street  The 
watchman  on  tho  boat  was  apparently  tho  first 
inhabitant  who  saw  it,  and  on  his  attempting 
to  get  near  it  tho  animal  sped  down  Manscfe  J 
Street,  and  being  "frightened  by  the  appearance 
of  some  folk  in  tho  street,  it  bounded  over  the 
parapet  of  tho  bridge  crossing 'Virginia  > 
and  was  killed  by  tho  fall.  Whence  O&O 
deer?  It  might  have  not  been  from  far.  At 
that  time  the  woods  of  Tyrebagger  were  much 
more  extensive  than  they  now  are,  and  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  roc-deer. 
These  woods  commenced  at  Woodland  (famous 
for  its  blaeberries)  on  the  banks  of  tho  Don. 
and,  joining  on  to  the  woods  of  Klrick,  tho  com- 
bined forest  stretched  away  to  BrimmOttd  11;'.!. 
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giving  an  extensive  hunting  ground  situated 
about  six  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  tho  city. 

I  was,  when  a  lad,  present  at  a  deer  drive 
in  Tyrebagger  wood  just  fifty  years  ago.  Tho 
hunters  were  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Pit- 
medden  House,  and  I  remember  along  with  a 
cornrado  entering  an  open  glade  above  the  farm 
of  Begeley  just  as  the  forester  of  Pitmecklen 
brought  down  a  deer.  The  poor  bcastio's 
throat  was  quickly  cut.  its  hind  legs  tied  to- 
gether, a  stout  sapling  bent  down  and  it  hung 
thereon,  and  left  till  called  'for.  That  was  all 
the  killing  I  saw,  but  some  four  deer,  as  well  as 
sundry  samples  of  less  esteemed  game,  made 
up  the  bag. 

I  once  spent  a  "simmer's  play"  at  the  farm 
of  "  Hole  i'  the  Wa\"  a  good  mile  inland  from 
Portlethen  station,  and  in  tho  adjoining  wood 
through  which  ran  the  long  and  beautiful  avenue 
to  Kingcausie  House  I  frequently  saw  deer.  So 
the  poor  wanderer  that  came  to  grief  in  the 
heart  of  the  citv  might  not  have  made  a  long 
journey  after  all,  although  it  would  have  had 
the  Dee  to  croi-s  if  it  came  from  the  south. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  late  autumn  day  in 
tho  middle  sixties,  while  I  was  working  at  a 
printing  office  window  that  overlooked  the 
Quadrangle  of  Marisobal  College,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  the  whirr  of  wings,  and  more 
astonished  still  to  see  a  covey  of  partridges 
alight  in  tho  small  patch  of  garden  ground  that 
Jay  between  the  Univer* ity  buildings  and  Broad 
Street.  .  The  beautiful  brown  birds  did  no  more 
than  alight,  when  they  were  up  and  away 
again  over  old  Greyfriars,  making  a  bee-line 
south;  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them 
speedily  finding  shelter  about  Downie's  Peak. 

T  also  remember  a  hare  hunt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Garden  Nook,  Well  of  Spa.  After  many 
hairbreadth  escapes  (excuse  this  lapse,  I  won't 
sin  again),  pussy,  I  am  pleased  to  saxT.  got  clean 
away  among  tho  gardens  on  the  "Incurable" 
Brae  side. 

One  glorious  summer  day— well  on  to  half  a 
century  ago — I  saw  a  swvarm  of  bees  drop  from 
the  clouds  and  settle  on  a  gig  in  a  stableyard 
in  Loch  Street.  There  was  a  lively  time  there- 
after, and  the  language  of  that  yard — always 
pretty  energetic— was  simply  sadphurous  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Before  the  visitors  wore 
got  rid  of  thev  had  left  their  mark  on  the 
countenances  of  various  yountrstors  who  had 
taken  a  too  close  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

Speaking  of  the  same  stableyard  reminds 
mo  I  there  came  into  posytssion  of  four  live 
sparrows,  which  I  took  with  me  to  school — 
"  Mollison's  Commercial  Aeade-my"  (as  per 
doorplate),  A  del  phi  Lane.  I  quietly  let  loose 
my  captives,  and  what  a  pandemonium  ensued. 
A  forenoon  was  absolutely  wasted  before  tho 
birds  were  got  rid  of  through  tho  open  win- 
dows; ami,  of  course,  everyone  but  the  master 
enjoyed  the  sport.  Proud  of  my  achievement 
I  got  another  supply,  and,  of  course,  this  time 
took  nil  the  school  into  my  confidence.  Some- 
how the  fun  of  the  rcv'Ond  advent  was  not  so 
fast  or  furious  as  before,  and  quickly  subside  : 
and  somehow,  also,  on  peace  being  restored,  [ 
found    myself    confronting    the    school  ma  km-. 


whilo  he  was  very  deliberately  turning  up  his 
cuffs  preparatory  to  giving  poor  me  as  thorough 
a  pan  dying  as  ever  I  received — and  the  school 
lads  of  that  period  had  amplo  opportunities  of 
becoming  connoisseurs  in  tho  matter  of  punish- 
ment. My  interest  in  sparrows  ceased  at  this 
point. — "UU.S.,"  in  "  Bon- Accord,"  April  4, 
1901. 

The  Rickart  M5S. 

Expenditure— [Continued). 

Account  of  my  dopursmento  since  the  10  of 
Aprile  1703  yoirs,  yt  I  arrived  at  Aberdeen 
from  Holland, 

It.  10,  11,  12,  and  13  dito  Aprile.— Spent  for 
neoessars  befor  I  entered  to  tho  dayeting 
house,  stayeing  in  my  own  chamber,  2  libs. 
3£  shil  £2   3  6 

14  Aprile. — For  a  pair  neu  shous,  2  libs.  6  shil. ; 
to  the  tavloir's  man  yt  made  my  murnincr 
coat,  3  shil  £2    9  0 

17  dito. — For  a  chapine  of  brandie,  1  1-5  libs. ; 
and  21  dito,  for  sharpening  mv  rasors  and 
knaivos,  6  shil  £1  10  0 

22  dito.— For  filling  about  three  diswn  cf 
botellg  wt.  ale  to  my  chamber  £1  15  0 

24  dito.— For  a  peck  of  flour  boacken  in  (50) 
biskcts  v/t.  aneize  and  butter  £1    1  2 

30  dito. — For  rcgistratione  of  my  five  gairdnor  = 
ther  assedtttione   £1    4  0 

31  dito. — Payt  Mrs  TCilc:onrc  for  seaventein^ 
denners  since  I  entered  to  her  £5    2  0 

It. — From  the  13  to  tho  first  of  May  of  spend- 
ing moy  £3    9  6 

May  1703. 

1  dito.— To  Androu  Thomson  for  1\  olios  black 
death  at  14  shil.  6d  to  be  mv  murnintr  coat 
for  my  tayb's,  is   .*.  £21  15  0 

3  dito.— To  Margnt  George  for  21  bottella  of 
ale  to  my  chamber   £1    2  0 

7  dito. — Pavt  the  touno  ofhsscrs  from  Ohistmis 
1700  to  Dhistvnia  1702  yoirs,  1  lib.  2  shil.; 
and  dedused  4*  shil.  for  John  Milln  and  John 
Hardies  proportions  yrof,  because  they  are 
resting   me  £1    2  0 

7  dito. — Recivcd  from  John  Gordon.  chirurcrian. 
apothicarie,  a  ltr.  [letter]  qeh  my  brother  wrote 
to  me  -when  T  was  in  France,  qch.  did  come 
from  ITavro  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  thence 
to  Abdn..  och.  eos^t  John  Gordon  1  lib 
12  shil.,  qch." repaid  him  ths  day  £l  12  0 

10  dito. — For  washing  linncne  to  James  Silvers 
wife,  8§  shil  £0   S  3 

13  dito.— To  the  drummer  for  his  waigos  since 
I  went  abrodo   £0  14  6 

14  dito. — To  Androu  Aberdein.  Ntylior,  fo* 
workoing  to  me,  9  shil. :  for  mending  n  slapo 
of  mv  voard  in  the  Greine  when  I  sett  it  to 
Thomas  Burnet,  12  shil  £1    1  0 

16  dito. — To  my  hivt.hers   nurse  tint  nUTSCth 

his  fourth  daughter,  called  Joan,  1  lib.  £10  0 
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19  dito.— For  tuo  pairs  sthous  for  my  own  use 
to  Win.  Watt   £4   0  0 

21  dito. — For  mending  my  black  gloves,  3  shil., 
and  for  a  Spainish  bessom,  3  sth.il.  ...£0    6  0 

25  dito. — Payt  Win.  Thomson,  scloatter,  his 
account  of  worko  one  my  brothers  houses  and 
my  oun  since  Merimis  1701,  qoh.  was  27.]* 
libs,  but  because  it  was  extnavagintlie  deir 
as  I  thought,  I  payt  him  only  21  libs,  for  all. 
and  gott  the  acct.  dischairged  £21  *  0  0 

27  dito. — Payt  my  account  of  naills  made  use 
of  to  my  brothers  houses  and  my  own  since 
Mertimis  1701  that  I  went  abro'de,  to  John 
Wason  your.,  qoh.  oomes  to  £7  17  2 

31  dito. — Payt  my  landlady  for  the  moneth  of 
May,  at  6  shil.  p.  dlay  for  doner  £9    6  0 

31  dito. — Payt  my  half  nets  man  in  the  Mid- 
ohinglo  the  secoand  (third)  part  of  his  fie  for 
season  1703,  viz.,  6^  libs.  (Kirkhill  haveins: 
payt  him  the  last  6^  libs.)  £6    6  8 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  in  the  sd.  mo.  of  May, 
qroff  I  kept  no  account  £3  13  0 

Abd.,  June  1703. 

1  dito.— For  eght  paynts  of  ale,  etc.,  to  my 
chamber,  1  lib  £1    0  0 

2  dito. — To  Jro.  Argbald,  messinger,  for  give- 
ing  a  chairge  of  horning  to  mv  five  gaird- 
ners  £1   3  0 

3  dito. — For  a  peck  of  flour  beacken  in  (50) 
biskette  wt.  aneize  and  butter,  to  mv  cham- 
ber  £1    1  0 

4  dito  June. — For  a  neu  locket  to  the  back- 
gate  at  the  gavele  of  the  Midchingle  cellar, 
13g  shil.  ;  and  to  Alex.  Peirie  for  mending 
about  a  disson  of  lossens  in  my  Avindous,  10 
shil  £1    3  4 

10  dito.— To  John  Smith  boye  in  the  Mid- 
chingle in  pairt  of  his  fie  for  the  present  yeir, 

4  libs  £4   0  0 

11  dito. — To  Mr  Arthour  Forbes  for  tuo  hom- 
ings, ane  agt.  my  five  gairdners,  and  ane  oyr. 
agt.  Wm.  Annand  at  Noumilln  of  Fovetan, 

5  4-5  libs.  ;  and.  for  postage  of  the  sd.  horn 
ings  from  Abd.  to  Ednr.  and  back  againe 
14  shil. ;  and  to  Wm.  Gordon,  messr.,  for 
chairgeang  Wm.  Annand;  [11  dito.— For  tuo 
ells  of  tuidlene  to  soli  my  stockings,  18  shil.  ; 
and  for  a  pair  stockings  for  my  own  use  to 


Anna  lining,  1  lib.  16  shil.]  is   £2  14  0 

To  remember  yt.  it  cost  me  2  1-5  libs,  for 
deuitie  of  my  mapps  and  pictors,  etc.,  qn. 
I  cam  homo  £2   4  0 


17  dito.— To  Wm.  Gordon,  messr.  in  Ellon,  for 
givoing  a  chairge  of  horning  to  Wm.  Annand 
at  Neurnilln  of  Foreran,  1  lib. ;  and  to  Mr 
Alex.  Thomson's  servants  manage,  1 
lib  £2   0  0 

18  dito.— For  a  quarc  of  peaper,  6  shil.,  £0  6  0 
24  dito. — For  weiteing  my  dlisohairge,  renounsa- 

tione,  and  grant  of  redemptiono  of  the  lands 
of  Aoonaoant  in  favoro  of  my  brother,  to 
Patrick  Milln,  wroitter  in  Abd.,  1  lib.  ^ 
shil  SI  12  6 


30  dito. — Payt  my  landlady  for  my  denner  ah 
the  moneth  of  June  at  6  shil.  p.  dave, 
m   £9   0"  0 

Spent  in  the  ad.  moneth  of  Juno  of  pkt.  moy.. 
of  qoh.  I  kept  no  acct  £3  18  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Queries. 


,  993.  Caienbulg  Castle.— Can  any  reader  say 
when  the  old  castle  of  Cairnbulg  was  dis- 
mantled. I  know  that  it  was  between  1770  and 
1790,  but  should  like  to  have  the  exact  year. 

BUCHAN. 

994.  _  John  Fullabton.— Wanted  particulars 
regarding  the  antecedents,  profession,  marriage, 
and  family  of  John  Fullarton,  who,  according 
to  a  tombstone  at  Fettcresso,  died  about  1620. 

D. 


answers. 


975.  Waiffe  Moon.—"  Waiffo  "—waff,  waif, 
wayf— is  an  old  Scotch  word  signifying  strayed 
and  not  as  yet  claimed;  hence  the  phrase  "a 
wayf  beast "  (see  Jamieson's  Dictionary).  In 
"  Bell's  Dictionary  and  Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland"  (George  Watson's  edition,  1S82)  a 
"  waifo  beast"  is  defined  as  "an  animal  which 
wanders  and  wavers  without  any  known  master, 
which,  when  any  one  finds  it  within  his  own 
bounds,  he  ought  to  cause  to  be  proclaimed 
diverse  and  sundry  times  upon  market  days,  at 
the  parish  kirk,  and  within  the  sheriffdom; 
otherwise,  if  he  detain  tho  same,  he  may  be  ac- 
cused for  theft  therefor."  But  that  still 
leaves  "  waiffe  moor"  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  as 
''A.  M."  says,  and  suggests  that  "moor"  may 
be  a  misprint  or  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
peculiar  caligraphy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Even  then  we  would  require  an  explanation  of 
the  failure  to  "give  burgh  and  household." 

Q. 

932.  The  Fiewt  Cnos8.— It  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  were  we  informed  what  precisely 
the  "Fiery  Cross''  was.  The  "Glasgow 
Herald"  of  July  24.  in  a  review  of  J.  Cuthbori 
Hodden's  'Prince  Charles  Edward,"  says— 
"One  is  surprised,  by  tho  way.  to  find  n  m  tci 
like  Mr  Hodden  countenancing  the  vulgar  (ana 
unscientific)  conception  of  the  fiery  cross  as  > 
'  blaring  cross  of  wood  sent  round  as  ;»  signal 
by  light-footed  inoasenjtors.* "  Tho  misconcep- 
tion probably  arises  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
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description  of  tho  gathering  of  a  dan  in  "  Tho 
Lady  of  tho  Lake  " — 

And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  [the  chief] 
drew. 

What   time  the  warning  note   was  keenly 
wound, 

What  timo  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flow, 
While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gather- 
ing sound, 

And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,    like  a 
meteor,  round. 

But  Sir  Walter  states  in  a  note  that  "  When  a 
chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan,  upon 
any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  ho  elew  a 
goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood, 
seared  its  extremities  in  tho  fire.  and.  extin- 
guished them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This 
was  called  tho  '  Fiery  Cross,'  also  'Crean 
Tarigh,'  or  the  'Cross  of  Shame,'  because  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied  in- 
ferred   infamy.         It    was    delivered    to  a 


6wift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed, 
with  it  to  tho  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented 
it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word, 
implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who 
received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  for- 
ward, with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  village ; 
and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance 
to  the  ohief,  and  also  among  his  allies  and 
neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them. 
At  sight  of  tho  Fiery  Cross  every  man,  from 
sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his 
■best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear  suffered 
the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were 
emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobedient 
by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  upon  this  war- 
like signal."  Scott  added—"  During  the  civil 
war  of  1745-6  the  Fiery  Cross  often  made  its 
circuit ;  and  upon  one  occasion  it  passed 
through  tho  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a 
tract  of  32  miles,  in  three  hours." 

0- 
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Daldownio,  and  Farquharsons  of 
Inverey, 

In  my  note  of  November  10,  1911,  on  Captain 
Shaw  in  "Legends  of  the  Braes  of  Mar,"  I 
suggested  that  the  "Daldownio"  who  is  men- 
tioned in  that  book  and  in  Taylor's  "  Braemar 
Highlands"  as  brother-in-law  and  comrade  of 
the  Black  Colonel  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
a  MacHardy  than  a  Shaw.  I  am  now  able  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  On  16th  August, 
1675,  sasine  was  given  to  Robert  Mackhardie 
of  Crathie  as  attorney  for  "Isabel  Farquhar- 
son,  youngest  sister-german  of  John  Farquharson 
of  Tnverey.  on  a  contra et  of  marriage  between 
John  Mackhardie  of  Dildounie  on  the  one  part 
and  John  Farquharson  of  Invcrcy,  taking 
burden  for  the  said  Isabel,  his  sister -germ  an,  on 
the  other  part,"  in  two  oxgates  of  Crathionard 
and  an  oxgate  of  the  "town  and  lands  of  Dil- 
downie." — Abord.  Sas.  ix.  84. 

A.  M.  M. 

The  Bovaglie  Cordons. 

I  have  already  (Sep.  22  and  29,  1909)  dealt 
with  the  Gordons  in  Bovaglie.  In  doing  so,  I 
noted  that:  according  to  the  Bovaglie  MS. 
(oompiled  by  John  Gordon,  who  was  the  son 
of  Donald  Gordon,  'Red  Donald,'  Bovaglie, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Gor- 
don, Camlet),  there  were  originally  five  tenants 
in  BovagHo.  and  I  noted  very  briefly  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Joseph  Gordon,  Bovaglie,  who  mar- 
ried (1)  Rachel  Tastard  and  (2)  Mar.earet 
Stewart,  Toldhu.  Mrs  Forbes,  Laurel  Bank. 
Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  suggests  to  me  that 
this  Joseph  (her  grandfather)  was  2.  brother  of 
Donald  Gordon.  Bovaglie  (1771-1854),  for  her 
own  father,  "Little"  Donald  Gordon.  w»as  the 
first  cousin  of  "  Red  "  Donald,  Bovaglie.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  descendants  of  Joseph 
Gordon  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  group. 

Joseph  Gordon,  born  1755,  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  five  tenants  who  originally 
occupied  Bovaglie.  He  moved  to  Braiehlie  nnd 
then  to  Cambus  o'  May,  and  died  at  Droughty 
Ferry  in  1850. 

Ho  married!  (1),  July  27,  1788,  Rachel  Tacrtard 
(who  may  have  been  a  relation  of  Petor  Tas- 
tard, schoolmaster  between  1773  and  1781  at 
Easter  Balmoral,  Crathie,  Bridge  of  Gimook, 
and  Wester  Micras) ;  and  (2)  in  1800,  Margaret 
Stewart,  Toldhu,  who  died  in  1852.  Ho  had 
1  James  Gordon,  by  his  first  wife.  Rachel 

Tastard.     Ho  became  a  gardenor,   a.ud  for 

some  time  acted  as  such  at  Crawford  "Priory. 

Fife.    Emigrating  to  Cape  Colony,  lie  heoamo 


a  farmer.  In  the  first  raid  of  the  Boere  into 
British  territory  ho  and  his  family  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred,  only  one,  a  young  ]K>y, 
escaping  by  hiding  himself,  and  so  being  over- 
looked by  his  assailants. 

2  Petor  Gordon,  by  the  first  wife,  Rachel 
Tastard.  He  was  a  prosperous  general  mer- 
chant at  Kirriemuir,  and  is  buried  in  Glen- 
muick  Kirkyard. 

3  John  Gordon,  by  the  first  wife,  Rachel 
Tastard.  He  had  an  extensive  business  at 
Dundee  as  a  linen  manufacturer,  find  had  a 
factory  of  hand-loom  weavers.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  bursress  of  Dundee,  Nov.  6.  1822. 
paving  £10.  He  married  Marv  Rhynd,  and 
had 

(1)  James  Gordon,  corn  factor,  Dundee, 
and  for  some  time  Prussian  Consul  there. 
He  was  admitted  a  bur.eess  of  Dundee, 
Dec.  10,  1852.  in  rirrht  of  his  father.  He 
wa«  served  heir-special  in  a  house  at  Spring- 
field, Dundee,  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Gordon. 
Aug.  24,  1881.  He  afterwards  moved  to 
Newport,  and  his  family  now  reside  at 
Wormit,  near  there.  Ho  died  in  1906.  He 
m.nrried  Rachel  Clark,  and  had 

i.  Robert  Gordon. 

ii.  William  Gordon. 

iii.  John  Gordon. 

iv.  George  G.  Gordon. 

v.  Mary  Gordon. 

vi.  Catherine  Gordon. 

vii.  Josephine  Gordon. 

(2)  Joseph  Gordon,  deceased. 

(3)  John  Gordon,  corn  merchant;  ad- 
mitted burgess  of  Dundee,  Dec.  28,  1854, 
in  right  of  his  father,  John  ;  deceased. 

(4)  Eliza  Gordon,  married  William  Fvfe, 
principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Cal- 
cutta, and  died  1907. 

(5)  Catherine  Gordon;  deceased. 

(6)  Helen  Gordon;  deceased. 

4  Joseph.  Gordon,  by  the  first  Avifc,  Rachel 
Tastard,  born  1798.  He  entered  the  Earl  of 
Airlie's  service  at  Cortaehy  Castle.and  became 
butler  there.  Then  ho  went  to  Montrose, 
and  made  a  drapery  business,  becomincr  a 
baillie  in  the  town.  In  September.  1841."  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  landing  at  Svdnev. 
and  settling  down  at  Bathurst  as  a  pencral 
merchant.  In  the  later  'sixties  he  returned  to 
Seotlnnd.  and  died  at  Dundee,  March  15. 
1881.  aged  83.  AsJ.mstee  on  the  estate  of  his 
brother  John,  he*  and  his  co-trustecs  wore 
found  liable  for  the  defalcations  caused  bv 
the  Cirv  of  Glas^o^-  Rank  directors,  and  he 
had  to  find  £30,000. 

5  Alexander  Gordon,  bv  the  second  wife. 
Mar-raret  Stewart;  baptised  May  2.  1801 5 
lived  in  Aberdeen. 

6  Robert  Gordon,  bv  the  second  \vif«\  Mar- 
garet Stewart;  baptised  May  19.  1802. 

7  Francis  Gordon,  by  the  OOOOnd  wife,  Mar- 
garet Stewart;  baptised  May  19,  1802 
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>,  Donald  Gordon,  }s,rr>  :^2,  by  tho  *.</s,,A 
v/ife.  Mar/ojr/rt  Stewart.  He  was  a  coal  m'-r- 
0baiH  Olid  ^r;i»«  afld  fodder  iodic*  in  ]hlh'U:'  , 
an*],  like  fin  brother  Joseph,  suffered  through 
Ui'!  failure  of  ill/;  'Jity  of  fj];..' ;"/.-/  Ji  JJ,: 
died  Oct.    ',,  1^.     M/:  married,  \)<  r. .,  '/''A'',, 

Afesthie,  near  Korfar,  Margaret  Anderson, 
ui  'J  had 

(lj  William  Gordon,  \/>m  May  10,  1/J.y3. 
He  a  marine  engineer,  sailing  ebfofly 
in  tli/;  Chinese  seas,  with  headquarters  at 
B  heagbai.  He  p-rished  in  the  sinking  of 
the  Kov/sking  by  the  Japanese  on  the  out* 
br< ••)!:  o.'  the  Ghin-a-Japanese  War,  July  25, 
1894,  He  married  Mary  Anne  Forbes,  *i*tet 
of  John  Forbes,  who  married  hi*  titter, 
Mar.-'ar- t   Gordon,    nrx)    h-vj    a   da , 

Ge'*r  ',de  Gordon. 

(2)  Mary  Anne  Gordon,  born  March  4, 
1843.  She  married  Robert  Muir,  insurance 
manager,  and  resided  firet  in  Inverness, 
tli on  at  Ghv-.'/ow,  ^tj/J  now  in  London.  an/1 
lias  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

(3)  Margaret  Gordon,  horn  J  a:,  u^rv  22, 
1850;  married,  August  23,  1831,  John 
Fori**,  headmaster,  Springfield,  Fifes, 
where  they  resided  till  June,  --.hen 
they  moved  to  Milnathort.  Kinross,  where 
they  now  live.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs  Forbes 
for  moot  of  the  information  in  this  article. 
They  have  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

(4)  Eliza  Jane  Gordon,  born  Sept.  29, 
1859;  married  Alexander  Smith,  calendar 
manager,  Dundee,  July,  1892,  and  has  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Gordon  Smith. 

9  William  Gordon,  by  the  second  wife,  Mar- 
garct  Stewart;  baptised  March  8,  1815  'or 
1816);  died  1334. 

;',  J<;x.e  Gordon,  by  the  v//>r,'l  wife. 

11  Isabella  Gordon,  ditto. 

12  Elizabeth  Gordon,  ditto;  married  John 
Michie,  Tialnacroft,  Glcnmnick,  and  had 

John  Michie,  chief  <rn/*inccr  in  the  P. 
and  O.  service ;  drowned  in  the  English 
Channel. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Desk. 

Robert  Gordon  at  ?Jih  of  De-.'/c  rave  r.r.  oh- 
Kgation  (regietered  June  10.  1617)  to  John 
Davidson,  Kincardine  O'Neil ;  witnesses. — James 
and  William  Row,  oons  of  Niooll  Ross  of  Andi- 
lossie  ("Aberdeen  Minute  Book  of  Iie& titra- 
tion*"). 

J.  II  Bulloch. 
The  Roman  Camp  a-;  ClenmellaiW 

During  the  month  of  July,  excavations  were 
Condnoted  under  th©  di rc-t  ion  of  Dr  George 
ICacdonald,  of  the  Scotch  Education  Office,  and 
Professor  Ilaverfield,  of  Oxford  for  tho  purpov? 
of  determining  the  reality  of  the  cxi*1   :ce  of 


a  Roman  oamp  long  alleged  to  have  been 
formed  at  GlenmeUan  (or  Glcnmatfen)  in  Forgue 
—now  in  the  parish  of  Ythan  Wells.  Tho 
camp,  tliough  hitherto  mpptmed  to  have  been 
on  tho  farm  of  Glonmellan,  was  in  reality  on 
the  farm  of  Bush,  on  the  south  side  of  trio 
river  Ythan.  The  excavations  early  revealed 
the  base  of  a  rampart  with  the  u*ual  bed  of 
clay,  and,  on  their  being  further  prosecuted,  tl»e 
formations  of  trenches  v/ere  traced  to  the  north* 
f-.-j  on  tn/;  farrr.  of  J/wjio  Nov/ton,  ;j.n  adjoin- 
ing farm,  and  also  to  the  east,  on  the  farm  of 
Lo^ie  Aulton.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
work  and  of  the  results  ascertained  was  Hron 
by  Dr  Maedor.ald  in  an  article  in  the  "Scots- 
man "  of  Auguat  2,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following — 

"The  size  of  the  fortified  enclosure  is  remark- 
able. It  covered  120  acres,  a  space  sufficient  to 
accommodate  an  army  of  not  hss  than  15,000 
men.  The  whole  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  about  20  feet  thick,  and  a  ditch  which 
mu%t  liave  been  at  least  8  or  9  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  deep.  The  outer  face  of  the  former  and 
tho  inner  face  of  the  latter  >uvd  been  practi- 
cally continuous;  that  is,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  '  berrn.'  Cuttings  showed  that 
tho  ditch  ha/1  had  sloping  side*,  and  that  the 
rampart  was  constructed  of  loose  earth  and 
stones,  laid  fas  it  seemed)  on  a  specially  pre- 
pared bed  of  clay  some  two  or  three  inches 
in  thickness.  There  had  apparently  been  six 
entrane>>s — two  in  front  an/1  rear,  and  one  at 
each  side.  The  breadth  of  these  was  propor- 
tionate to  tho  f^eat  size  of  the  camp.  Tho 
measurements  that  were  taken  indi^at'-d  open- 
ing*, of  about  70  f//-t  .... 

"  Th/j  clearing  of  the  rery  first  section  of 
the  diteh  and  rampart  left  on  the  minds  of  tho 
excavators  a  distinet  impression  that  th/y 
f -./•/•  *o  fa/x-  with  the  work  of  RonjeJI 
rmgino/-T»,  an/1  »j>  tho  di irjrfnrf  prr<-/<-d<vl  th/- 
impres*^/n  rnpskOtj  r»eoame  a  certainty.  Tho 
form  ;md  desitrn  of  tho  whole,  th"  sP-*r^«  r/f  the 
ditch,  the  extensive  use  of  elay,  the  comtruc- 
tion  //  the  traverse* — all  th/-w»  are  oliarar-t/'ri*- 
tie.  The  /amp  at  GlenmaiWi  mav  oonfi/V  ntly 
be  act  dov/n  a.s  a  m*ir\nr'v%\  of  Uk-  lanr/irt  Roman 
army  that  over  penetrated  to  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  our  i*1-«nd.  It  mu«t.  of  eour*e,  havo 
V-/'n  a  field  forz-e.  stk!  the  perio/l  of  it*  rtoy 
would  n/-ec«(arily  be  tri/J"." 

Prehistoric  Tomb  at  Fcrrcs. 

On  July  28,  Mr  C  M.  Brucr-,  B'irgie  I/vlro 
farm,  Forr/s,  dilCOVemd  on  hil  farm  what  is 
■U J) posed  to  be  a  firohistoric  tomb.  r«-intain  nr 
well-presenrerj  human  remains.  Tho  tomb  »* 
thr/yj  for-t  l/*r»g,  //fi/-  f/*/it  ten  in/fu<i  wm!/-.  j,r.d 
two  feet  d««ep.  It  lie*  in  a  layer  0f  fine  4rfff| 
s^n/J  runnin<r  almost  /om  and  w/*t.  It  t*  con- 
atni/-t/«J  of  nail  ill  hi  ab^»rt  a  f/r-t  in  thirkn**, 
with  rafny  flit  'niffatftl  faonp  the  riat.  Ttvj 
m/^Kilith*  on  earh  s»d«-  of  the  /rravc  ha»e  b-wn 
ribbed  ahi»o«t  Mnmre,  but  show  no  rrarr*  of 
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tool  marks.  The  stones  forming  tho  ends  over- 
lap the  inner  surface  of  the  tomb.  The  cover- 
ing slab  is  a  large,  irregularly-shaped  stone  one 
foot  in  thickness,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  over 
seven  owts..  Its  iimor  surface  is  also  flat,  and 
it  fits  well  on  to  tho  side  walls  and  ends  of  the 
tomb.  The  stones  are  sedimentary  rock,  with 
(lint  nodules  indigenous  to  the  district.  The 
opening  of  the  grave  is  in  cross  section,  the 
west  end  stone  being  exposed  by  a  sand  ©lip. 
It  was  removed  by  Mr  Bruoe  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  contents. 

The  layer  of  soil  overlying  the  cist  is  also 
undisturbed  by  the  opening  process,  and  here, 
indeed,  is  one  of  tho  most  interesting  features 
of  the  discovery.  From  the  top  of  tho  tomb  to 
the  surface  the  layers  of  gravel,  sand,  and  scjl 
seem  never  to  have  been  disturbed.  From  the 
formation  of  the  back  the  strata  would  seem  to 
have  been  laid  down  subsequently  to  the  inter- 
ment. This  would  suggest  an  element  of  ex- 
treme antiquity  to  the  find. 

Tho  remains,  when  first  discovered,  seemed 
in  a  wonderfully  good  state  of  preservation. 
The  head,  almost  intact,  was  lyin<r  cn  the  right 
cheek.  The  legs,  having  been  doubled  up,  lay 
slightly  across  the  body  towards  tho  rifxht, 
giving  one  the  impression  that  the  remains 
must  havo  been  laid  slightly  on  the  right  side. 
The  faco  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  local  stone 
circle. 

Tho  tomb  was  examined  a  few  days  later 
by  Professor  Reid'  and  Dr  Alexander  Low,  Aber- 
deen, and  Mr  Taylor,  Lhanbryde.  The  remains 
were  found  to  be  thope  of  a  brachycephalous 
man,  dating  perhaps  2000  to  3000  years  B.C.,  and 
would  belong  to  some  of  the  pre-Celtic  races. 
The  probable  height  would  be  5ft.  to  5ft.  4in. 
Tho  remains  were  not  in  so  good  a  state  of 
preservation  as  was  expected  before  removal. 
Tho  bottom  of  the  cist  was  laid  with  small 
pebbles,  but  no  articles  were  found  to  connect 
the  find  with  any  exact  period.  This  may 
imply  that  the  find  dates  anterior  to  either  the 
bronze  or  the  stone  anes.  The  osseous  forma- 
tion suggests  the  prone  positions  in  sitting  to 
havo  been  practised  bv  the  man  when  in  life, 
and  the  feet  to  have  been  unaccustomed  to  any 
firm  form  oif  protection. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  by  train  to  Aber- 
deen, and  in  the  anatomy  department  at 
Marischal  College  were  examined  by  Professor 
Reid,  of  that  department,  and  Dr  Low  and 
others,  with  the  view  to  an  anatomical  and 
anthropological  report  bein?  prepared  regarding 
tho  find.  The  bones  had  evidently  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  tho  atmosphere  and 
dampness,  and  are  not  in  the  best  condition. 


Scottish  Market  Crosses, 

Mr  William  George  Black,  L.L.D.,  is,  jointly 
with  Mis  Black,  under  promiis.1  to  build  a 
market  cross  for  Glasgow  so  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  a  suitable  site.  He  is 
anxious  to  re-embody  in  the  structure  the  sym- 
bolism of  its  predecessor  as  wo  11  as  tho  orna- 


mentation which  was  the  expression  of  local 
and  national  sense  of  artistry ;  and  so  far  a,s 
this  can  bo  effected  from  written  description, 
as  apart  from  drawings  of  the  actual  cross, 
he  is  likely  to  achieve  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. At  least  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  every  available  detail. 
With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  helpful  dis- 
cussion ho  has  brought  together  a  considerable 
amount  of  information,  and  this  he  has  printod 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Glasgow  Cross;  with 
a  Suggestion  as  to  the  Origin  of  Scottish 
Market  Crosses."  Mr  Black  traces  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Scottish  market  crosses  and 
tho  poiTons  of  the  Low  countries — each  the 
symbol  of  commercial  liberty— for  as  he  tells 
us  "a  perron  etvmologioally  is  simply  a  stone, 
from  petronem."  lie  proceeds  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  perrons  of 
Eastern  Belgium,  reaching  tho  conclusions  that 
the  nedirrreo  of  the  market  cross  is  thereforo 
(1)  a  stono  of  iustiee.  the  true  perron,  on  which 
tho  iudge  sit;  to  srive  effort  it  was  slightly 
misnd.  (?)  To  the  stone,  or  in  nlac-e  of  it.  suc- 
ceeded the  column,  which  had  undoubted 
imcinnt  rolicrious  significance.  (3^  On  tho  snreod 
of  Christianity  the  ancient  communal  stones  or 
pillars  wore  made  Christian  emblems.  "  Tho 
market  cross,  therefore,  in  Scotland,  is  tho 
c-mblem  of  local  iustioo  and  authority,  which 
became  the  emblem  of  corporate  authority — 
essentially  civil.  vet  having  acnuired  an 
eeclosiostionl  name  well  sn^od  to  ensure 
fr.-oo,(-0r  protection  £0  f}lose  V]10  pome  to  buv 
and  sell;  and  we  havo  the  link  with  classical 
times  in  that  market  places  in  ancient 
Greece  wore  always  put  under  the  protection 
of  Zous,  Athena,  or  TTormes,  who  guarded  the 
fidelity  of  contracts  there  made,  and  punished 
sharp  dealings  or  broach  of  faith."  The 
pamphlet  is  an  illuminating  exposition  of  the 
subject. 

"The  Gudeman's  Croft" 

"  In  many  parishes  of  Scotland  there  was 
suffered  to  exist  a  certain  portion  of  land  called 
'The  Gudeman's  Croft,'  which  was  never 
ploughed  or  cultivated.  Though  it  was  not  ex- 
pressly avoided,  no  ono  doubted  that  tho  good- 
man's  croft  was  set  apart  for  some  evil  being; 
in  fact,  that  it  was  the  portion  of  tho  arch- 
fiend himself."— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

LV  high,  pu*  low,  my  bonnio  bairn, 

The  flow'rs  o'  gowd.  the  flow'ra  o'  snaw 

That  prow  by  burn  an'  brae  an'  cairn; 
Bide  frao  tho  Gudeman's  Croft  au;\'. 

The  Gudeman's  Croft  is  pickit  land 
An'  fine  it  lies  forenent  tho  sun; 

Hut  in  the  dark  its  leaves  expand. 

It  bloSSOniS  when  tho  day  is  done. 

X.\o  spado  o'  mortal  turned  tho  soil. 

An'  made  it  brown  to  April  skies; 
He  wha  began  maun  croun  the  toil 

An'  reap  himael'  the  hatrsfc-time  prm 
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Nao  hand  o'  mortal  sawed  the  seed 

That  noo  lias  sprung  sae  rank  an'  rife. 

My  bairnio,  shun  baith  flow'r  an'  weed, 
Or  harm  may  como  to  limb  or  life. 

The  Gudeman  guards  his  ain  wi'  zeal 

(O  never  name  the  Gudcman's  name!) 

Tho  wounds  he  gi'cs  nao  salve  can  heal, 
An'  ayo  we're  fain  to  jink  his  blame. 

He's  neither  land  it  lord  nor  laird, 
To  nno  man  pays  he  rent  or  fee; 

But  let  him  keep  his  tangled  yaird 

While  he  forgcte  mv  bairn  an'  me. 

Pu'  high,  pu'  low,  wee  bonnie  dear, 

Tho  white  rose  an'  the  yellow  broom; 

But  leave  the  Gudeman's  flow'rs,  for  fear 
He  pu'  yoursel',  my  ain  sweet  bloom. 

Nnnto  Christie. 
''Outlook,"  17th  August,  1901. 

Bibliography  of   Clan  Literature. 

(Continued.) 
Robertson. 

Robertson  (Alexander,  of  Struan,  chief  of  the 
Clan),  Poems  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
An  8vo  volume,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1752. 

Robertson  (J.  A.),  Oomitatus  do  Atholia:  The 
Karldom  of  Atholl ;  its  boundaries  stated,  aho 
the  extent  therein  of  tho  possessions  of  the 
family  of  De  Atholia  and  their  descendants,  the 
Robertsons,  with,  proofs  and  map.  An  8vo 
volume,  privately  printed  in  1860. 

Genealogy  of  tho  Celtic  Earls  of  Atholl,  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Duncan  I.  of  Scotland  ; 
with  Chart  of  tho  descendants  of  Conan,  second 
son  and  male  representative  of  Henry,  uhird 
and  last  Earl  of  the  Celtic  line,  founder  of  tho 
De  Atholia  family,  afterwards  known  'as  The 
Robertsons  of  '  Strowan,  Chiefs  of  Clan- 
donachaidh.  By  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Knt.,  R.S.A., 
F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Her  Majesty's  Limner  for  Scot- 
land.   Size  folio  7,  privately  printed  in  1873. 

Tho  Barons  Re  id -Robertson  of  Stralooh,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  with  appendix  from 
other  sources.    "  Virbutis  gloria  merccs." 

Fulbum  et  tenaoem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor,  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyrannium, 
Mento  quatit  solida. 

Hot.  L.  3,  Ode  3 
Blairgowrie :     Printed    at    the  "  Advertiser " 
Office.    1887.    Quarto,  i.-iv. ;  pp.  5-64. 

Tho  Robertsons  of  Stralooh  had)  an  ancestor 
called  Alexander  "Rua,"  or  tho  Re<l.  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair.  This  namo  when  ho  became 
a  Baron  was  altered  to  Roid.  The  work  men- 
tioned contains  brief  Accords  of  an  ancient 
Perthshire  family  now  extinct.  They  arc  sub- 
stantially a  print  of  a  manuscript  written  in  tic 
year  1728  by  tho  Rev.  James  Robertson,  who 
was  minister  of  the  parishes  of  Glenmuiok  and 


Glengairn  from  1699  to  1748.  The  manuscript 
■was  first  printed  in  the  "  Blairgowrie  Adver- 
tiser." 

Genealogy  of  the  families  of  Dougla*  of  Mal- 
derg  and  Robertson  of  Kindeace,  Ross-shire, 
with  their  Descendants.  Small  quarto,  84  pp. ; 
published  by  A.  M.  Ross  and  Company,  Ding- 
wall, 1895.  [Tho  author  of  this  genealogy  was 
the  late  Dr  Aird,  of  Orcich.  Sutherland.  See 
correspondence  by  P.  J.  Anderson  and  A.  M. 
Ross  in  the  "  North-em  Chronicle,"  13th  and 
20th  July,  1904.  The  Life  of  Gustavus  Aird. 
M.A..  D.D.,  Creich,  Moderator  of  -the  Fveo 
Church,  1888.  was  published  by  Eneas  Mack  w, 
43  Murray  Place,  Stirling,  in,  1907.  for  Alex- 
ander Macrae,  author  of  "  Revivals  in  the  High- 
lands."] 

History  of  the  Robertsons  of  Tnshos.  Tnvernnos- 
shire,  by  Charles  Fraoer-Mackintosh,  LL.D- 
See  Volume  XXI.  of  Inverness  Gaelic  Soeiky 
Transactions,  1896-97,  pp.  289-305. 
_  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  Publica- 
tions—Vol.  VII.,  Early  Monuments  at  Strowan; 
Vol.  XV.,  Historical  Account  of  Ancient  Harps 
in  possession  of  the  Robertsons  of  Lr.de,  Perth- 
shire, illustrated;  Vol.  XXL,  The  Clan  Don- 
nachaidh,  Stone  of  the  Standard  (Clactwia- 
Brat^oh  of  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan),  by  the 
late  Sir  Noel  Paton.  R.S.A.,  illustrated,  see  also 
Vol.  XXVII. :  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  Armorial 
Bearings  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
the  Po,-t  Chief,  1687. 

R.  Murdoch-Lawrance. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

Abd.,  July  1703. 

1  dito. — Eor  eght  foofe  and  five  inshos  of  riggan 

ston  at.  5|  shil.  p.  footc  to  the  roofe  of  my 
onne  chamber,  to  Morton  Feillson,  2  li1^. 
6  shil  £2    6  0 

2  dito. — For  a  hundered  double  n^ille,  8  J  oh.il.  ; 
for  a  hundered  single  naills.  5^  shil.. 
l\   £0  14  0 

3  dito.— For  a  hundered  scleate  naills,  8&ehil. ; 
and  for  tuentio  one  bottells  of  ale  to  mv 
chamber,  21  shil  £1   9  6 

9  dito. — Payt  to  Robert  Gordon,  one  hundered 
and  thirtie  five  punds,  eight  shillings  and  Bd 
pennies  to  compleit  his  payment  of  2120  libs. 
I  was  resting  him  p.  bond  when  I  went  to 
France  at  Mertimis  1701  (hawitv:  borrowed 
it  from  him  to  tvuy  salmoml)  in  anno 
1701   £135   8  8 

15  dito.—  For  a  peck  of  floure  beaoken  in  60 
baskets,  wt.  nnize  and  butter  to  mv  cham- 
ber  £1    1  2 

15  dito. — For  einhtcno  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber  at  1  shil.  p,  DOttell  is   £0  18  0 

22  dito. — Bight  losenfl  to  the  chamber  windows 
n'bove  Robert  Aiekman's.  7  sllll*  :  and  for 
three  losons  in  Geo.  Tavliors  lai  :h  chamber.  2 
shil  ,  £0  9  0 
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24  dito. — For  pouddcr  and  oylo  to  my  vraggs, 

9  shil  £0  9  0 

28  dito.-Pa.yt  Wm.  Licklio  as  foreman  for  t'uo 

monoths  and  ane  half  £1  13  4 

23  dito.— To  James  Silvers  wife  for  ■washing' 

linnens  to  me  £0  11  0 

31  dito.— To  Mamgit   Baxter  if  or  washing  15 

gmvats,  10  pairs  ruffs,  etc.,  10  merles,  £0  17  6 
31   dito. — Payt  my  landlady   for  tho  foBesd. 

moneth  of  July  at  6  shil.  ip.  day  is... £9  6  0 
It — Spent  the  sd.  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  of 

wh.  I  kept  no  account   £3   6  0 

Ag-ust  1703. 

2  dito. — For  thirteine  bottells  ale  to  my  cham- 
ber, 12^  shil. ;  and  for  i  pund  pouder  3  shil., 
is   £0  15  6 

13  dito. — For  tuo  bolls  coalls  to  my  chamber, 
4  libs. ;  and  for  oariage  of  them  to  my  house, 
4  shil  £4   4  0 

13  dito.— Payt  to  Wm.  Thomson,  scloatter,  for 
poynting  my  ouno  chamber,  3  libs. ;  for 
pointing  Geo.  Tayliors  house  and  helping 
some  of  the  fore  land,  9  libs.   £9   0  0(?) 

16  dito. — For  half  a  boll  more  of  coalls  to  my 
chamber,  wt.  caria.ge   £1    1  0 

18  dito. — For  fyfteino  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber   £0  15  0 

20  dito. — For  tuentie  ells  linnen  to  bo  six 
shirts,  at  9|  shil.,  is  £9  12  0 

31  data— Payt  my  landlady  for  this  moneth  of 
Agust  6  shil.  p.  day  for  my  dener,  qch, 
is   £9   6  0 

It— .Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  of  wh.  I 
kept  no  account   £2  16  0 

September  1703. 

4  dito.— For  mending  the  shore  dyko  anent  my 
-  little     yeard,     to     James     Murdo.  mcas- 

■"on   £1    3  0 

8  dito. — For    fourteino    bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber,  14  shil. ;  and  for  a  peck  of  floure 
boacken  in  50  baskets  wt.  £  pund  butter,  1 
§  shil,  is  £1  14  8 

11  dito.— Payt  my  fcoind  and  few  for  my  half 
nets  fishing  in  the  Middling lc  for  season  of 
fishing-  1703  yeirs,  qoh.  is  £12  18  2 

16  Sept.— To  workmen  for  redding  the  tuo 
lofts  anent  my  chamber  £0    6  0 

27  dito.— To  Wm.  Reid,  meason,  for  helping 
tho  wall  in  Geo.  Tayliors  close,  and  the  hearth 
in  Davd  Yoolls  house,  l£  lbs.  ;  and  for  four 
loads  of  clay  to  it,  8£  shl  £1  13  6 

27  dito.— For  4J,  drops  black   £0    6  6 

30  dito. — Payt  my  landlady  for  September  at 
6  shil.  p.  day  for  dennors  £9    0  0 

It.— Spent  the  sd.  moneth  of  Sent,  of  nooket 
m°y  £3  0  0 

(To  Ixi  continued.) 


(Queries. 


995.  Full  Words  of  Song  and  Poem 
Wanted. — Can  any  reader  oblige  by  giving  the 
words  of  an  old  song  or  poem  which  used  to 
bo  sung  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire  about 
seventy  years  ago,  commencing:  — 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 
Which  rises  o'er  tho  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shod 
Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree :  ? 

And  also  a  poem,  tho  first  verse — or  one 
verse — of  which  says — 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lio 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

H.  A. 

996.  John  Ross,  Factor,  Ctjllen.— Wanted 
date  of  death  of  Mr  Ross,  who  was  factor  for 
tho  Earl  of  Findlater. 

G. 


answer* 


975.  Waiffe  Moor.— In  default  of  a  better 
explanation,  which  perhaps  may  be  forthcom- 
ing-, I  would  suggest  that  William  Gabriel  in 
Hirno  had  "squatted"  upon  some  piece  of 
moorland,  the  ownership  of  which  was  un- 
known or  uncertain,  and  so  could  not  be  pro- 
perly assessed  for  the  public  burdens.  "  Waif  " 
is  an  old  Norman  French  legal  term  meaning 
exactly  what  it  means  at  the  present  day— that 
is,  something  abandoned  or  having  no  owner. 

A.  M.  ML 

982.  The  Fiery  Cross.— It  is  stated  in  W. 
Drummond  Norie's  "  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Prince  (lurries  Edward  Stuart"  that  the  last 
time  this  symbol  was  used  was  in  August.  1746. 
when  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch,  threatened 
by  Cumberland's  brutal  soldiers,  sent  it  across 
the  hills  to  ask  assistance  from  the  Stewarts  of 
Apyin.  Mr  Norie  also  mentions  that  tho  I  hike 
df  Atholl  endeavoured  to  rally  the  more  Celtio 
portion  of  his  tenantry  to  Prince  Charlie's  causo 
l>v  sending  out  the  Fiery  Cross.    "The  result." 

ho  says,  "was  disappointing  ill  the  extreme; 
in  Atholl,  at  any  rate,  the  '  fiery  cross*  had 
apparently  either  lost  its  old  significance,  or 
the  people  were  so  terrified  ot   the  rear  ap- 
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p roach  of  tho  Hanoverian  troops,  that  they 
preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  tho  Duke's 
anger  rather  than  obey  its  summons;  and  even 
whon  the  news  came  to  hand  that  a  party  of 
Campbell  militia,  Cumberland's  advance-guard, 
had  invaded  the  ducal  territory  at  Dunkeld,  they 
refused  to  take  tho  field.    Their  obstinaoy  "was 


so  marked  that  Lady  Lude's  (the  Honourable 
Mrs  Robertson's)  ground  officer,  when  reporting 
the  failure  of  his  mission  to  raise  the  tenantry, 
exclaimed  angrily — '  Damn  them !  they  will 
rather  stay  and  go  for  King  George  than  go 
anv  more  with   Duke   William  !  '  " 

A. 
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No.  282.— September  12,  1913. 


James  Perry,  the  Journalist, 

(Continued  from  No.  268 — June  6.) 
Reform  of  Parliamentary  Reporting 

Perry  was  fortunate  enough  before  long  as  a 
journalist.  In  1782  he  (projected,  and  he  edited 
for  the  first  year,  "The  European  Magazine.' 
He  was  also  responsible  during  some  years  for 
Debrott's  "  Parliamentary  Debates,"  and  in 
1783  ho  left  "The  General  Advertiser"  to  be 
come  editor  of  "  The  Gazetteer"  cut  <a  saliaory  of 
lour  guineas  a  week.  He  took  that  post  "  on 
tho  express  condition  that  he  was  to  be  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  political  opinions,  which 
were  those  assorted  by  Mr  Pox.  '  "The  Gaz- 
etteer" had  always  been  \Y biggish,  or  almost 
too  revolutionary  for  the  Whigs,  but,  for  a 
ioii|g  time  before  Perry  took  charge  of  it,  it 
hud  not  been  of  much  political  account.    .  _  .  • 

Perry,  however,  used  his  position  on  it  to 
effect  an  important  reform  in  at  least  one  de- 
partment of  journalism.      Till  then,  the  only 
newspaper  that  furnished  lengthy  Parliament- 
ary reports  was  "The  Morning  Chronicle,"  in 
which,  ever  since  1769,  William  Woodfall,  him 
self  attending  the  debates  and  charging  his 
wonderful  memory  with  what  he  heard,  had 
given  his  version  of  everything  important  that 
had  taken  place,  sometimes  tilling  the  whole 
paper  with  it,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  adver- 
tisements.   But  with  all  his  skill  Woodfall  could 
not,  when  a  long  and  momentous  debato  had 
lasted  for  several  hours,   get  his   report,  of 
perhaps  ten  columns  or  more,  written  out  and 
set  in  type  in  time  for  publication  in  tho  morn- 
ing, and  ocoasioiually  it  happened  that  readers 
anxious  to  know  at  breakfast-time  what  had 
ocourred  overnight  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  to  wait  till  supper-time  for  the  information. 
Those     who     cared     for     such     news  put 
up     with     the     inconvenience     so     long  as 
it      could      not      bo      helped,      and  much 
preferred  this  arrangement  to  tho  plan  followed 
by  tho  other  papers  of  either"  giving  no  more 
than  a  bald  summary  or  postponing  the  report, 
even  in  that  case  'meagre,  till  tho  following 
day,  and  "The  Morning  Chronicle"  maintained 
its  popularity  and  steadily  increased  it  during 
several  years.    Perry  undertook  to  break  down 
the  monopoly  'by  tho  bold  yet  simple  expedient 
of  employing1  a  staff  of  reporters  instead  of 
assigning  tho  wholo  of  the  labour  to  one  man 
This  was  a  harder  task  than  might  bo  supposed, 
however,  for  it  not  only  added  greatly    to  the 
expense  of  production,  but  also  necessitated 
much  scheming  to  obtain  admission  for  so  many 
reporters  to  the  Parliamentary  galleries,  both 
Houses  being  still  jealous  of  their  privilege  of 
privacy,  and  offering  no  such  facilities  for  re- 
porting  as  now  exist.      Perry's  reform  had  to 


be  introduced  by  degrees,  and,  though  ''The 
Gazetteer "  profited  much  by  the  changes  he 
made,  it  Avas  by  no  means  tho  most  suitable 
pap  or  for  them,  and  the  reform  was  not  per- 
fected till  Perry  had  again  shifted  his  quarters. 

Subjoined  is  a  further  instalment  of  the  ac- 
count of  Perry  (though  arranged  a  little 
differently)  given  in  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne's  "Eng- 
lish Newspapers"  — 

PURCHASE  OF  "  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE." 

"The  Morning  Chronicle"  had  been  losing 
ground  under  William  Woodfall's  now  oki- 
fashioned  management,  and  suffered  especially 
from  the  opposition  offered  to  it  by  Pony  in 
"Tho  Gazetteer."  In  1789  a  notable  change 
was  brought  about.  Woodfall,  quarrelling  with 
his  co-proprietors,  who  wanted  to  compete  with 
Perry  by  following  his  tactics,  left  tho  paper 
after  twenty  years'  work  on  it,  and  started 
"The  Diary,"  which  only  had  a  short  and  un- 
happy life;  and  "The  Chronicle"  was  offered 
for  sale.  Perry  borrowed  £500  from  Han- 
some  and  Co.,  the  'bankers,  and  somo  more 
money  from  Bellamy,  the  wine  merchant  in 
Cliandos  Street,  who  was  also  caterer  and 
doorkeeper  to  the  Houses  of  Commons,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  Charterhouse 
schoolmaster  named  Gray,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  £500.  With  that  joint  capi- 
tal the  two  bought  "The  Chronicle," 
partly  at  Fox's  instigation,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  making  Perry  a  present 
of  a  house  in  the  Strand,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  new  publishing  oflice.  Thus  re- 
vived, "The  Chronicle"  soon  became  the  most 
influential  paper  of  that  generation. 

Brilliant  Contributors. 

During  tho  first  few  years  Perry  and  hie 
partner  Gray  did  most  of  the  original  writing, 
which,  apart  from  letters  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  outsiders,  rarely  exceeded  two  or 
three  columns  each  day,  though  this  was  a 
larger  quantity  than  most  of  the  other  papers 
contained.  Gray  provided  the  heavy  articles, 
Perry  thoso  of  lighter  sort;  and  after  Gray's 
death,  which  happened  after  he  had  been  part 
proprietor  for  only  a  few  years,  other  writers 
were  employed,  among  them  James  Mackintosh 
and  Sheridan,  and  ill  later  times  Thomas  Camp- 
bell and  Thomas  Moore,  who  contributed  Verse, 
and  John  Campbell,  then  a  young  barrister, 
who  was  tho  theatrical  critic.  "The  Exile  of 
Erin,"  "Ye  Marinens  of  England,"  and  several 
other  poems  appeared  in  "  'Hie  Chronicto 
during  1800.  When  Campbell  settled  in  Lon- 
don ho  attempted  to  write  prOBO  08  well  as 
verso  for  "The  Chronicle,"  but  with  los*  suc- 
cess. Perry  had  another  and  a  more  famous 
contributor.  In  September,  1793,  when  Cole- 
ridge, at  the  ago  of  19,  ran  up  from  Cambridge 
to  London,  and  was  on  the  point  of  enlisting  U 
a  soldier,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  n 
newspaper  writer.  "  lie  Sent  a  pOOfl)  Ol 
a  few  lines  to  Perry,  soliciting  a  loan 
of     a     guinea      for     a     distressed  author." 
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wo  art$  toxvi.  "  Ferry,  who  wa*j  generous  with 
his  money,  sent  it;  and  £Joleri<ige  oir.en 
mentioned  this,  when  '  The  Morning  Chronicle  ' 
was  alluded  to,  with  expressions  of  a  dcqp  grati- 
tude proportioned  to  the  severe  distress  which 
that  small  sum  at  the  moment  relieved."  In 
later  years  Coleridge  wrote  some  other  poems 
for  "  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  his  friend, 
Charles  Lamb,  was  an  occasional  writer  of  prose 
for  it. 

There  was  no  lack  of  skilful  writing  in  "The* 
Chronicle."  Brougham  and  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing Whig  politicians  who  could  write  were 
occasional  if  not  frequent  contributors;  David 
Ricarco  and  other  economists  addressed  letters 
to  it.  William  Hazlitt  began  to  write  political 
articles  for  it  in  1813,  and  continued  them  until 
ho  found  more  congenial  occupation  as  a 
theatrical  critic  and  writer  on  art.  The  papers 
afterwards  collected  in  "  A  View  of  the  English 
Stage"  were  selections  from  the  admirable 
articles  that  he  furnished  to  "The  Chronicle" 
between  1814  and  1817. 

I  if  PROVED  REPORTING. 

Perry  owed  much  to  his  contributors,  but 
more  to  his  own  tact  and  enterprise.  One  of 
his  purposes  in  acquiring  "  The  Chronicle " 
was  to  bring  to  as  much  ■perfection  as  he  could 
the  system  of  Parliamentary  reporting,  on  which 
his  heart  was  set,  and  for  which  he  had  already 
won  much  credit.  In  this  he  got  other  help, 
besides  a  loan  of  money,  from  Bellamy,  the 
wine  merchant.  Bellamy  being  also  doorkeeper 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  let  almost 
anyone  he  chose  pass  in  and  out  of  the  building, 
and  send  messages  and  parcels  to  and  fro  with 
ease.  He  was  thus  of  immense  service  to 
Perry  in  enabling  his  reporters  to  make  and 
despatch  their  notes  of  debates  without  un- 
necessary trouble  or  loss  of  time.  And  Perry's 
izeal  was  shown  in  another  way.  Before  the 
■war  between  England  and  France  was  be  un 
in  1793,  he  went  to  France  and  stayed  there 
more  than  a  year  in  order  that  he  might  send 
home  early  and  correct  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  great  revolution.  lie  was  thus  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  special  war  correspondence 
which  has  been  such  an  important  feature  of 
modern  journalism. 

Libel  Prosecutions. 

No  stronger  proof  of  the  skill  with  which 
Terry  managed  "The  Morning  Chronicle" 
could,  apart  from  its  commercial  success,  no 
found  than  in  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
nearly  every  other  newspaper  was  the  frequent 
ohject  of  libel  prosecutions  by  the  Crown,  this 
outspoken  organ  of  the  Whics  in  Opposition 
"was  scarcely  interfered  with.  Thrice  only 
during  hie  long  career  was  Perry  brought  up 
for  trial.  In  the  first  case  he  was  defended 
by  Erskinc;  in  the  second  and  third  he  de- 
fended himself;  and  in  all  these  oases  verdic'S 
of  not  guilty  were  obtained. 

One  of  those  cases  arose  out  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  anticipation  of  the  disruption  of  the  Ihike 
of  Portland's  Administration  consequent  on  his 
death,  and  the  rc-arrangemont  of  its  more  im- 
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porcauc  members  under  Porve^;*!"*  Premiership, 
pu'biLshing  in  *'  The  Kxujniuer  "  of  October  1, 
1809,  a  smart  article  entitled  "Change  of 
Ministry."  [The  "Examiner"  had  been 
started  as  a  Radical  paper  in  the  beginning  of 
1803,  John  Hunt  beuig  printer  and  manager, 
and  Ids  younger  brother,  Leigh  Hunt,  being 
editor,  the  two  being  joint  propiietors.J 
The  article  concluded  as  follows  — 
"  What  a  crowd  of  blessings  rush  upon 
one's  mind  that  might  be  bestowed  upon  the 
country  in  the  event  of  such  a  change !  Of 
all  monarchs,  indeed,  sinco  the  Revolution, 
the  successor  of  George  HI.  will  have  the  finest 
opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  popular." 
These  two  sentences  were  quoted  approvingly 
by  Perry  in  "The  Morning  Chronicle"  of 
October  2.  The  allusion  in  them  to  the  poc-si- 
bility  of  a,  better  monarch  than  George  III.  suc- 
ceeding him  was  declared  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
the  Attorney-General,  to  be  a  seditious  libel, 
and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  Perry 
and  the  printer  of  "  The  Morning  Chronicle," 
as  well  as  against  the  two  Hunts  as  proprietors 
of  "The  Examiner."  The  case  came  on  before 
Lord  Ellenborough  on  February  24,  1810. 
Fortunately  for  the  Hunts,  Perry's  name  was 
firet  in  the  indictment.  Perry  conducted  his 
own  case  somewhat  pompously,  but  very  skil- 
fully, claiming  for  "The  Chronicle"  that  it 
stood  now,  as  it  had  stood  before,  "in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England."  The 
jury  returned,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the 
information  against  the  Hunts  was  withdrawn. 

Perry  as  Editor. 

Perry  lived  on  till  December  6,  1821,  continu- 
ing the  general  management  of  "  The 
Chronicle''  till  the  last,  but  some  years  before 
this  ho  had  left  much  of  the  editing  to  others, 
his  first  assistant  after  Gray's  death  being  Robert 
Spankie,  who  was  afterwards  Attorney -General 
of  Bengal  ,and  the  next  John  Black.  [Black 
had  begun  his  connection  with  the 
paper  as  a  reporter  in  1810,  and  became 
editor  on  Perry's  death.]  Perry  interested 
himself  in  much  besides  the  newspaper,  losing 
part  of  his  earnings  in  manufacturing  specula- 
tions; but  he  could  afford  to  do  this.  After  li in 
death.  "The  Chronicle,''  which  he  had  bought 
in  1789  for  £1500,  was  sold  for  £42.000,  and 
his  profits  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
£12.000. 

"  Perry "  (says  Mr  Fox  Bourne)  "  was  the 
first  of  the  great  line  of  modern  London  editors, 
among  whom  Stuart,  of  'The  Morning  Post' — 
6oon  becoming  his  rivaf—  Black,  of  'The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  Barnes  and  Delano,  of  4  The 
Times.'  were  after  his  day  especially  famous. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  for  success.  'Per- 
haps no  man  connected  with  the  English  press." 
it  was  said  shortly  after  his  doath,  'ever  en- 
joyed a  tithe  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
Perry.  lie  was  in  the  first  place  a  highly 
honourable  and  brave  man.  Confidence  nposed 
in  him  was  never  ibttSod.  He  W9B  the 
depositary  of  many  most  important  secrets  of 
high  personages.    Generous  in  the  extreme,  he 
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was  ever  ready  with  his  purse  and  his  services. 
His  manner  was  manly,  frank,  and  cordial; 
and  he  was  the  best  of  proprietors.  He  was 
hospitable,  too  ;  and  it  was  said  that  his  dinners 
were  positively  the  best  of  any  at  that  time  in 
town.  Though  not  profound,  he  was  quick, 
versatile,  and  showy.  He  wrote  like  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  took  plain,  common-sense  views 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treated;  and  his 
stylo  was  easy  and  familiar.'  Other  con- 
temporary report  is  to  the  same  affect. 
'Ho  was  a  man  of  strong  natural 
sense,  some  cynical  knowledge,  and  quick  tact,' 
said  ono  of  his  friends ;  '  prudent,  plausible,  and 
with  great  heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling. 
This  last  quality  was  perhaps  of  more  use  to 
him  than  any  other  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
rr.oved.  His  cordial  voice  and  sanguine  mode  of 
address  made  friends,  whom  his  sincerity  and 
gratitude  ensured.'  The  same  informant  admits 
that  he  was  4  a  little  of  a  coxcomb,'  and  'fond 
of  the  society  of  lords,'  being  "  more  vain  than 
proud.'  He  sometimes  aft'ected  more  scholarship 
than  he  possessed.  After  the  death  of  Porson, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  in  1808,  Perry, 
writing  about  Mm  in  "The  Chronicle,"  stated 
that  '  epithalamia  were  thrown  into  his  coffin,' 
and,  on  its  (being  pointed  out  to  him  that  this 
was  not  likely  to  have  happened,  ho  inserted  as 
an  erratum  next  day,  'For  ''epithalamia" 
read  '' epicedia,"  '  He  was  blamed  for  writing 
too  much  in  Iris  own  paper,  and  for  having  'an 
ambition  to  have  it  thought  that  every  good 
thing  in  it,  unless  it  came  from  a  lord  or  an 
acknowledged  wit,  was  his  own ;  if  he  paid  for 
the  article  itself,  he  thought  that  he  paid  for 
the  credit  of  it  also.'  " 

It  is  noticeable  that  Miss  Harriet  Martineau, 
in  her  "History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace." 
says — "  A  great  public  benefactor,  who  died  in 
1821,  was  Mr  James  Perry,  of  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle,'  who  gave  a  new  and  elevated  char- 
acter and  influence  to  the  newspaper  press.  He 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman:  and  his  attain- 
ments and  character  could  not  nave  wrought  in 
a  more  important  direction  than  that  which  he 
chose.  The  press  is  now  called  the  fourth  power 
in  the  State;  and  just  when  thq  need  of  this 
power  arose,  the  right  man  came  to  rogulate, 
refine,  and  elevate  it." 

Progenitors  of  Coutts  and  Co. 

Lord  Latymer  recently  unveiled  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  Montrose  a  tomb  to  replace  ono 
to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor,  John  Coutts  of 
Fullarton.  The  tomb  bore  the  following  in- 
scription :  — 

Near  this  spot  lies  the  body  of  John  Coutts  of 
Fullarton,  Provost  of  Montrose,  A.D.  1677-78, 
1682-84,  1687-88.  He  was  interred  in  this 
churchyard  April  11,  17C7.  Ae  merchant, 
citizen,  and  churchman,  he  kept  trust,  and 
reaped  a  due  reward.  This  stone,  to  replace 
a  former  monument,  has  been  erected  by  his 
lineal  descendant,  Francis  Thomas  Burdett, 
Lord  Latymer,  A.D.  1913.  '  Ono  generation 
shall  praise  thy  works  unto  another'." 


His  lordship  subsequently  presented  to  the 
Corporation  of  Montrose  a  mace  in  memory  of 
this  John  Coutts  and  three  of  his  sons,  who  had 
all  resided  in  Montrose  and  been  Provosts  of 
the  burgh.  These  three  sons  were  named 
William,  John,  and  James.  There  was  a 
fourth  son,  the  youngest,  Patrick  by  name, 
whose  son,  John,  became  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  son,  Thomas,  founded  the  great 
banking  house  of  Coutts  and  Co. 

Lord  Latymer  ie  a  great-grandson  of  Thomas 
Coutts.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  Pew  J.  D. 
Money  by  his  second  marriage  with  Clara, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  (^r 
Francis  Burdett  was  married  to  Sophia,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts).  He  took  the 
name  of  Coutts  by  royal  warrant  in  1880,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans, 
by  which  he  becamo  heir  to  the  shares  in  the 
banking  house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  held  by  his 
aunt,  the  Baroness  Burdctt-Coutts,  succeeding 
to  their  possession  on  the  death  of  the  Baroness 
in  1906.  As  Mr  Money-Coutts  he  published  a 
considerable  quantity  of  verse ;  and  last  year  he 
established  his  claim  to  the  barony  of  Latymer. 

Though  the  banldng  Couttses  sprang  from 
Mon tro.se,  they  have  an  Aberdeenshire  origin, 
explained  thus  in  Mr  Ralph  Richardson's  work 
on  "Cdutteand  Co."  (Edinburgh,  1900)— 

"In  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
a  family  of  Culte  possessed  Strathavon  in  Lan- 
arkshire, now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton; whilst  in  1567  a  family  of  Colt  of  Rest.,1- 
rig,  which  is  near  Edinburgh,  is  named  in  a 
charter  of  David  II.  The  barony  belonging  to 
this  family  wao  named  Cult  or  Colt,  and  was 
situated  in  Perthshire,  whilst  another  estate  of 
the  similar  name  of  Cults  belonged  to  them  in 
Aberdeenshire.  This  family  were  thus  the  Colts 
of  Cult  or  Cults— »5cottice,  Colts  of  that  ilk. 

"  The  great  banking  family  of  Coutts  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  derived  from  these  Colts  of  CNilts, 
through  the  family  of  Colt  of  Auchtercoul  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  name  of  this  estate  takes 
us  back  to  the  '  woods  '  from  which  the  Oouttscs 
inherited  their  name  [' Coilte,'  a  Celtio  place- 
name,  sig-nifying  '  the  woods '],  for  Auchter- 
coul, or  Ochtercoul,  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  '  uachdarach,'  an  upland,  .and 
1  ohailV  a  wood.  •  Similarly,  we  have  Kin- 
choill,  which  signifies  '  the  head  of  the  wood.' 

"  Dr  Rogers  states  that  Auchtercoul  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Couttses  till  1729,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  William,  second  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  The  spelling  of  the  family's  name 
had  become  very  irregular,  the  original  Coll 
appearing  later  as  Cowtis,  Couttis.  Coult,  or 
Couts,  as  it  pleased  the  writer  to  spell  it. 

"Forfarshire  succeeded  Aberdeenshire  as  tho 
headquartere  of  the  Coutts  family,  and  com- 
merce succeeded  land- proprietorship  as  the 
sphoro  of  their  industry.  Both  in  the  towns  of 
Forfar  and  Dundee,  Oouttsca  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  acquiring  wealth  and  position. 
But  it  was  in  the  littlo  town  of  MontVOOe  tint 
the  groat  banking  family  of  Coutts  had  un- 
deniably its  cradle." 
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Drum's  Cairn* 

A  small  cairn  or  collection  of  stones  on  tho 
"  Pleyfauld,"  the  sito  of  the  battle  of  Harlaw, 
is  called  Drum's  Cairn,  and  it  is  commonly 
said  that  it  marks  the  spot  whero 

Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irving, 
The  much  renownit  Laird  of  Drum, 

fell  and  was  buried.  The  Highland  host  led  by 
Donald  of  the  Isles  had,  as  second  in  command, 
Donald's  nephew,  the  chief  of  the  'Macleans 
of  Duart,  called  "  Eaehin  Ituaidh  ni  Cathy'  or 
Hooter  Ivufus  Bellieosus— "  fell  Maclean,"  the 
old  ballad  terms  him;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  and  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Druim, 
seeking  out  one  another  by  tlio  armorial  bear- 
ings on.  their  shields,  met  and  killed  each  other 
— " .probably,"  says  Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  in 
his  "  Irvines  of  Drum,"  "on  the  very  spot 
where  the  rude  monumental  heap  of  stones 
was  raised,  which  became  known  as  '  Drum's 
Cairn.'  " 

But'there  Is  a  Drum's  Cairn  in  the  parish  of 
Rayne,  thus  described  in  tho  New  Statistical 
Account — 

"  Four  hundred  yards  eastward  from  the 
village  of  Old  Rain  is  a-  Dnuidical  circle  or 
temple ;  and  at  the  like  distance  from  this  to 
tho  north-east,  in  the  line  of  tho  church  road, 
is  part  of  an  ancient  cairn,  called  Drum's 
Cairn,  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Irvine  of 
Drum  was  slain,  while  pursuing  Donald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  after  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  1411. 
Another  tradition  bears  that  he  was  slain 
nearer  to  the  field  of  action,  -about  four  miles 
to  the  south-east,  and  buried  at  Drum  on  Dee- 
side,  the  seat  of  that  ancient  family;  a  dis- 
crepancy which  may  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  wounded  near  Harlaw,  but 
able  to  pursue  tho  enemy  to  this  place,  where, 
from  exhaustion  or  fresh  wounds,  he  fell.  Tho 
cairn  was  opened  and  partly  removed  eight 
years  ago,  on  the  road  being  widened  at  tho; 
place,  but  nothing  was  found  confirmatory 
of  the  above  tradition  ;  and  though  a,  field  in 
the  near  vicinity  is  named  '  Drum  Fauld,'  it 
may  have  acquired  that  naime  from  its  round 
and  convex  form,  various  other  places  of  tho 
like  appearance  being  also  called  'Drams.'" 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  Drum's  Cairn 
in  Payne,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  tho  site 
where  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  fell. 

There  is  a  Drum  Stone  at  A'uchronie,  in  the 
parish  of  Skene  (See  A.J.N,  and  Q.,  L,  7), 
and  tho  tradition  is  that  the  laird  of  Drum, 
when  hastening  to  Harlaw,  halted  his  forces  at 
this  spot,  and  gavo  important  directions  as 
to  his  affairs.  The  version  of  the  tradition 
given  by  Dr  Davidson  in  Ins  "  Inverurie  and 
th0  Earldom  of  the  Garioch  "  is  to  (his  effect — 

"Another  romantic  legend  relates  (hat  Sir 
Alexander  Irvine,  on  his  way  to  the  Gariodh, 
booamo  oppressed  by  a  presentiment  of  death 


in  the  expected  conflict,  and  sitting  down  with 
his  brother  on  a  largo  '  yird  stane '  in  Skene, 
thereafter  called  Drum's  Stane,  made  his  "tes- 
ment.'  Ho  told  his  brother  that  he  had  been 
married  under  some  unwelcome  influence,  and 
had  never  lived  with  his  lady  as  her  husband, 
which  gave  him  great  concern ;  and  he  wished 
him,  should  ho  come  safe  out  of  tho  battle, 
but  brotherless,  to  marry  the  virgin  widow, 
as  the  lands  would  be  his.  The  appearance  of 
the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum  in 
charters  later  than  the  date  of  Harlaw  is  ac- 
counted for  by  tho  family  tradition  that  the 
brother  of  tho  slain  knight  adopted  the  same 
Christian  name,  and  that  there  was  also  a  son 
Alexander,  whose  legitimacy  would  of  course 
invalidate  the  story  of  tho  'tesmont.' " 

This  romantic  story  is  repudiated  bv  Colonel 
Forbes  Leslie  as  not  squaring  with  the  renoa- 
logical  facts.  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  who  fell  at 
Harlaw  being  succeeded  bv  his  son,  also  named 
Alexander.  "  Tt  is  probable  "  ho  snVS  « fhn+ 
S^r  Alexander  Irvine  had  arranged  the  eontraet 
of  tho  marnan-o  of  his  son  and  successor  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Pobo'f  Keith,  tho  ATari^-1 
by  vvhioh  tho  blood- fond  between  tho  Keiths 
an;  Irvines  was  to  Lapse,  but  that  the  ^uldon 
rail  to  arms,  consequent  on  tho  irru-otiort  of 
Donald  of  the  Tsles.  orevented  its  completion 
and I  that  Sir  AWudor's  lnSt  inmnrtio™  wor* 
that,  if  he  a^d  his  eMost  «on.  Alexandor  fell 
7  m  T?^,1"*  <™flto.  «w  next  son.  Robert 
sWd fulfil  tho  contract  and  marry  Elizabeth 


Bibliography  of  0!an  Literature. 

(Continued.) 
Seton. 

Memoir  of  Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, President  of  the  Court  of  Session  and 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  Append  ix  of 
Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families  of  F-rskine, 
Hope,  Dalrymple,  and  Pund.as.  Bv  George 
Seton,  small  quarto.  Published  bv  William 
Blackwood,  1882:  and  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings,  views,  portraits,  and  facsimiles. 

Shaw. 

unonals  of  the  Clan  Shaw,  bv  William  G. 
Shaw.    Printed  for  private  emulation,  1868. 

Memorials  of  the  Chin  Shaw,  bv  William  C. 
Shaw,  incumbent  of  St  John  the"  Evangelist's 
Church.  Forfar.  8vc*  pp.  66.  1871.  [It  appears 
from  tho  introduction  to  this  work  that  t ho 
author  had  proviouslv  printed  an  account  of 
the  Clan  Shaw  (1863)",  but  after  having  dono 
so,  much  fresh  information  came  to  hand.  Mid 
this  he  has  embodied  in  this  edition.  Tlio  CI  n 
Shaw  was  one  of  the  smaller  ol  the  Highland 
clans;  but  its  history  is  eventful  and  full  of  re- 
markable circumstances.  Mr  Shaw  tells  the 
story  well,  though  ho  mighi  perhaps  have  bold 
it  in  greater  detail— out  brevity  is  :--v>  uncommon 
a  fault  that  it  would  be  a  sin  io  reproach  t  i:r 
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author  with  it.  I  should  liko  to  dwel  upon  the 
work,  and  upon  some  of  the  romantic  events 
chronicled  in  it;  but  must  content  myself  by 
recommending  it  not  only  to  those  connected 
with  the  clan,  but  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  Scottish  history.] 

The  Mackintoshes  and  Clan  Chattan,  1903, 
By  A.  M.  Mackintosh  of  Geddes  House,  Nairn, 
and  author  of  "  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Highland  Families  of  Shaw."    London;  1877. 

Sinclair. 

The  Sinclairs  of  England,  by  Thomas  Sinclair. 
8vo,  1887. 

Tlio  History  of  the  Sinclair  Family  in  Europe 
and  America  for  1100  years.  By  L.  A.  Morrison. 
453  pp.    Boston:  Donnrell  and  Upham,  1896. 

The  Earldom  of  Caithness.  See  "Scottish 
Notes  and  Queries,"  1st  Series,  Vol.  III.,  17; 
Vol.  XI.,  97,  189. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  Publica- 
tions— Vol.  XII.,  Earldom  of  Caithness;  Vol. 
XXVTII.,  Danish  Commission  to  Magnus  Sin- 
clair, 1627. 

R.  Muedoch-Laweance. 


The  Rickast  MSS, 

Expenditure — (Continued) . 

October  1703. 

1  dito. — For  eeaventeine  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber   £0  17  0 

8  dito. — For  six  pecks  of  washing  lyme,  15i 
shil.  ;  and  to  And.  Aberdein  for  work, 
6i  shil  £1    1  8 

13  dito. — For  mending  the  window  in  Mr 
Smellen,  waiter,  his  house;  and  mending  some 
lessens  in  John  Ritchie's  and  Robert  Aick- 
man's,  17  shil  £0  17  0 

13  dito. — For  tuelvo  bottells  ale  to  mv  cham- 
ber  £0  12  0 

18  dito. — To  John  Smith  to  compleitc  his  lie  as 
boy  for  season  1703  in  the  Midchingle,  £4  0  0 

27  dito. — For  tuo  pairs  of  stockens  for  my  own 
use,  4  liibs.  3  shil. ;  and  to  Anna  I  ruing,  4 
libs.  3  shil.  qch.  I  was  resting  her  p.  account, 
and  for  makeing  and  mending  some  linens  to 
my  oune  use,  1  lib.  19  shil.,  is   £10   5  0 

It. — Payt  of  expenoe3  for  pursueing  a  decreit 
agt.  Alex.  Mjaokie,  Alex.  Donaldson,  and 
oyrs.  for  the  proor.,  3  libs.  14  shil. ;  for 
layoing  on  the  sumonses  and  sontene  moy., 
1  1-5  libs. ;  for  extracting  Mackies  preopt.,  1 
lib.  ;  for  the  other  preopts.  agt.  the  rest, 
1  lib.  16  shil.;  for  all  ovr.  onairges,  etc., 
is  '.£7  14  0 

It. — Payt  my  landlady  for  the  sd.  moneth  of 
October  past  for  dennors,  at  6  shil.  p.  day, 
is   £9   6  0 

It. — I  spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  of 
wdi.  I  kept  no  account   £3    1  0 


November  1703. 

5  dito.— For  2  bolls  lyme,  2  libs. ;  and  for 
cariage  of  it,  4  shil. ;  for  four  loads  sand  to 
it,  4  shil. ;  for  rid  deling  and  makeing  it 
wpe,  3  shil  £2  11  0 

5  dito. — For  tuo  pairs  of  shous  to  Wm.  Watt, 
4  libs*  6  shil.  ;  and  for  mending  a  pair. 
1(J  shil   £4  16  0 

6  dito.— For  helping  the  house  anent  my  cham- 
ber when  Alex.  Smellim  entered  thereto,  to 
Wm.  Thomson,-  scleattor   £0  16  0 

8  dito. — For  seaventino  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber,  17  shil.;  for  a  blade"  to  my  knif.\ 
6  shil  £1    3  0 

8  dito. — For  a  peck  of  flouro  back on  in  50  bis- 
kets,  wt.  ^  a  pund  of  butter   £1   0  6 

11  dito. — Payt  Wm.  Phans  his  account  for 
macking  my  murning  coat  for  my  moyr.  and 
a  neu  mcckle  coat  and  br catches  and  some 
furnishing  therto,  p.  account   £10  10  0 

12  dito. — Payt  my  coast  bread  to  Alex.  Duff, 
baicker,  for  the  present  yeir,  qch.  is. ..£2    1  4 

13  dito. — For  layeinjr  on  a  chairge  of  horning 
on  my  five  gairdners  £1    0  6 

16  dito. — For  four  ston  weight  of  hempe  to  my 
half  t  net  in   the   Midchingle  for   the  next 
insuing  season  _  of  fishing,   1704.     To  John 
Burnet  for  redie  moy  £12    3  2 

19  dito. — Sent  south  for  tuo  hornings  one  agt. 
Jo.  Ritchie,  Alex.  Donaldoone,  and  one  agt. 
Alex.  Mackie,  qch.  cost  tuo  dollars,  wt. 
postage  back  and  fore,  11  shil..  is... £6    7  0 

20  dito. — For  denunceing  my  five  gairdenere 
upon  the  chairg  given  the  13  July  last,  £0  10  0 

23  dito. — Given  my  Alex.  Steuart,  my  halff  nets 
man  in  the  Midchingle,  six  pounds  6§  shil. 
as  the  third  pairt  of  his  fie  for  the  ycir  1704. 
wt.  the  hempe   £6   6  8 

23  dito.— Payt.  to  Sir  John  Johnston  eght 
merks,  and  to  John  'Smith  ano  pound  Scots, 
both  upon  the  account  of  Thomas  Cromar, 
my  half  nets  man  in  tho  Midchingle,  qch. 
oompleits  his  fie  for  season  1703  as  half  nets 
man:  fesd  £6   6  S 

24  dito. — To  Christiano  Murrou  for  serving  my 
chamibcr  since  the  10  day  of  Aprile  last,  yt. 
I  came  to  Scotland,  makeing  my  bod,  diffht- 
ing  my  shouos,  etc  £1  12  6 

25  dito. — For  half  a  ston  weight  of  candles  to 
my  chamber,  2  libs.  ;  and  for  throe  mutchkons 
of  aquavite  at  1  lb.  i>er  pynt,  is  15 
shil  £2  15  0 

26  dito. — For  tu0  pairs  mixt  stockens  for  my 
oune  use  for  the  winter  £1  18  0 

26  dito. — For  a  lock  to  the  ontrio  of  John 
Middletons  cellar   £0  5  0 

29  dito.— For  registrations  of  James  Johnstons 
bond  to  mo  of  100  libs  £1    4  0 

30  dito— For  a  registrxitiono  of  tny  horning  agt. 
my  five  Rttirdeners  after  denunsiatione,  fil  16  0 

30  dito.— Payt  my  landsldy  for  the  said  monotn 
of  November  for  denners  A  6  shil.  .  £0  0  0 
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30  dieo. — Seme  svufch  to  EdlT.  Jx>r  a,  rx>ruint£  and 
uihibitione  agt.  James  Johnston,  four  libs, 
eight  shil.  for  oaptione  agt.  my  five  gairdners, 
ono  pound  ten  shil. ;  and  for  postage  to  Edr. 
thearat,  8  shil  £6   6  0 

It. — Spent  in  the  forgn.  moneth  of  November 
of  pockot  moy.  qrof.  I  kept  no  ac- 
count  £3  12  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


997.  Some  Queer  Place  Names. — The  late 
Mr  D.  S.  R.  Gordon,  in  search  of  his  ancestors 
in  Glemnuick  and  Forfarshire,  made  a  great 
many  Gordon  extracts  from  parish  registers. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  give  his  authorities, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  did  not  always 
read  old  handwriting  correctly.  I  think  the 
following  places  belong  to  the  Forfarshire 
group,  though  I  cannot  spot  the  place  names  in 
any  gazetteer.    Can  any  reader  help  me? 

Ardnahill — Thomas  Gordon,  younger,  and 
Agnes  Chrystie,  married  May  15,  1680,  and  had 
in  Ardnahill — James,  baptised  February  20, 
1682;  Isobol,  baptised  October  26,  1684. 

Dryleys — Katherino  Gordon,  Dryloys,  and 
Peter  Fraeer,  married  June  24,  1827,  and  had — 
Alexander  baptised  Mav  5,  1829 ;  Mary, 
baptised  September  21,  1827. 

Glenley — David  Gordon  in  Glenley,  Tamadin, 
and  Catherine  Stuart  had— Elizabeth,  baptised 
January  5,  1752. 

Kerravororie — John  Gordon  of  Kerraverorie 
married  Isabel  Shepherd,  December  29,  1738. 

Knokket — John  Gordon,  in  Knokket,  had 
John,  December  9,  1694.  Wit.— Alexander 
Forbes,  Castln,  and  John  Michie,  Locrhaue. 

Tamadin— William  Gordon  and  Agnes  Scott, 
Tamadin,  in  East  Coull,  had— Alexander,  bap- 


tised FebiUcuy  24,  17V0;  WtUfom,  Utpbiwod 
March  3,  1793;  Joyce,  baplused  February  5, 
1788. 

Tomnibuchlin — Alexander  Gordon,  Tomni- 
buchlin,  and  Elspet  Emdey  had— Elizabeth, 
baptised  April  15,  1746. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Hy 

998.  Two  Men  Drowned  in  Loch  of 
Forme. — About  a  century  ago,  two  men  on 
horseback  lost  their  way,  and,  getting  on  to  the 
ica  of  the  Loch  of  Forvie,  it  gave  way,  and 
both  wero  drowned.  As  I  am  interested  in  the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  parties,  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  some  Buchan  chronicler  would  give 
the  date  when  the  accident  took  place. 

D. 


Bnswers. 


946.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson. — I  tender  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  able  correspondent,  "  W.  B. 
R.  W.,"  for  his  interesting  and  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  Rev.  John  Marius  Wilson,  as  well 
as  for  the  complimentary  references  to  myself. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  gentleman  so  well 
fitted  to  edit  a  now  Scottish  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary than  tho  correspondent  mentioned,  and 
I  would  willingly  and  cheerfully  give  him  any 
aid  concerning  the  careers  of  colonial  Scots, 
who  are  frequently  neglected  or  wrongly  classi- 
fied as  "English."  I  reckoned  up  about  ten 
John  Wilsons  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, but  ho  will  have  exceeded  that  list,  and 
T  am  truly  grateful  to  him  for  his  memoir  of 
John  Marius  Wilson. 

Alba. 

989.  Dr  Alexander  Stevens. — Dr  Stevens 
died  in  Tobago  on  27th  October,  1792 

B.  S. 
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No.  283.— September  19,  1913. 


A  Laird  of  Newton  as  Rebel. 

James  Gordon,  IV.  of  Newton,  who  married 
Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Buchan  of 
Auchmacoy,  was  a  strong  Anti-Covenantor.  The 
following  very  interesting  document,  now  in 
possession  of  Mr  Gordon  of  Newton,  and  tran- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Ree,  throws  new 
light  on  him  when  he  was  laird  of  Glennieston. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of  the  family 
in  the  "House  of  Gordon"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  469):  — 
"Captione  and  ejection,  Sir  John  Strachen 
contra  Gordoune  and  Buchane,  1675. 

'?  Charles,  be  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great 
Britaino  France  and  Ireland,  Defendar  of  tho 
faith,  to  our  lovitts,  ....  messengers,  our 
Sheireffs  in  that  pairt  oonjunotlie  and  sevomllio 
speciallie  constitut,  Greeting. 

"  Forsameikle  aa  it  is  humblie  meaneit  and 
showen  to  us  (be  our  lovitt,  Sir  John  Strachen, 
knight,  one  of  our  late  collectors  of  our  rents, 
that  quher  James  Gordoune  in  Glemnistoune  find 
Janet  Ruchan,  his  spous,  were  upon  tho  tuentio 
tuo  day  of  Junij  instant  donunceit  rebells  and 
putt  to  our  home  bo  vorteW  of  horneing  pur- 
ohaist,  raised,  wseit  and  execute  at  the  instance 
of  the  said  complainor  against  them  for  not 
flitting  and  removeing  themselves,  bairnes,  ser- 
vants,   famelie,    subtennents,    goods  and  geir 
furth  and  frae  tho  occupation  of  the  lands  of 
Glennistoune,   houses,   biggings,   ycards,  orch- 
yeards,  pairts,  pendicles  and  pertinents  therof, 
lyand  Avithin  tho  parochin  of  Cullsallmond1  and 
shcrefdome  of  Aberdein,  and  for  not  leaveing 
the  samen  voyd,  redd  and  patent  to  the  effect 
the  said  complainer,  his  tennents,  servants  and 
vthers  in  his  name  might  tpcacoablie  enter  to 
medio  and  intromitt  therwith,  sett,  occupy,  wse 
and  dispone  therupon  at  his  pleasur  as  his  owne 
proper  heretage,  conforrno  to  said  eomplainer's 
right  and  infeftment  therof,  decreet  of  remove- 
ing! obteinit  at  his  instance  against  them  befor 
the  Shereff  of  Aberdein  and  his  deputts  on  the 
tuentie  sext  day  of  Januarij  jm.  vjc.  and  sixtio 
six  years  and  ane  precept  raiseit  therupon  m 
maner  at  lenth  specified  in  tho  said  letters  of 
horneing  as  tho  samyn,  dewlio  execute,  indorsat 
and  registrat  conformo  to  the  Act  of  Parlcment, 
showen  to  tho  Lords  of  our  Oounsell  and  Session 
hes  testified,  wnder  the  proces  of  the)  quhilko 
horneing  the  said  James  Gordouno  and  Janet 
Buchan  have  not  onlio  still  lyen  and  abidden 
since  syne  and  in  the  meano  tymo  daylie  haunts 
and  frequents  all  publick  places  within  this 
roalme  as  if  they  woro  our  free  Jeidgos,  takoing 
no  reigaird  of  the  said  proces  of  horneing  led 
and  deduced  against  them  in  tho  said  mater, 
but  also  still  rcmnines  and  abyddi<<  in  tho  pos- 
sessiono  of  tho  saids  lands  possost  be  them  and 
pertaining  to  tho  said  complainer  and  will  in  no 
vayes  remove  themselves,  thcr  bairnes,  f  am  olios, 


mentennents,  servants,  guids  and  geir  furth  and 
frae  the  same  to  the  effect  abovementionat  with- 
out they  be  compellit,  as  is  allcgit. 

"  Our  Will  is  heirfore  and  wee  charge  yow 
straitlie  and  command  that  incontinent  thir 
our  letters  seen  ye  passe  and  in  our  name  and 
authoritie  command  and  chargo  the  ehereffs 
.  j.  .  and  vthei-s  ministers  of  the  lawes  within 
this  our  Kingdoms  to  search,  seek  and  ap- 
prehend not  onlio  the  person  of  the  said  James 
Gordonne  where  he  can  or  may  be  apprehendit 
within  ther  bounds  and  jurisdictiones,  putt  him 
in  sirre  waird,  firmance  and  captivitie,  keep, 
hold  and  deteine  him  therintil  upon  his  owne 
proper  charges  and  expenses  ay  and  quhill  ho 
have  fullfilled  the  command  and  charge  of  our 
said  other  letters  and  be  orclerlio  freed  and 
relaxed  from  tho  proces  of  horneing.  but  also 
in  our  said  name  and  authoritie  eject,  outputt 
and  remove  the  said  James  Gordonne  and  his 
forsaids  furth  and  fme  the  saids  lands  and  to 
enter  the  said  compliinor  to  tho  peaceable 
possessione  of  the  samen  to  the  effect  snecifeit. 
.  .  .  Given  under  on,-  Sirrnot  at  Edinburgh 
tho  thirtie  day  of  Junii  and  of  our  resign©  the 
tuentio  sevint  year  1675.  Ex  deliberatione 
Dominomm  Consilii. 

"9  August,  1675.    And.  Aikman." 

This  sort  of  worrying  ruined  Newton,  who  had 
to  sell  his  estate  to  Robert"  Forbes,  late  Tutor 
of  Craigiovar.  Tho  following  document  (from 
the  Newton  Charter  Chest)  shows  Forbes  in  the 
garb  of  lairdship:  — 

"  Apsignatione  Robert  Forbes  to  Mr  Robert 
Tlorvie.  1674. 

"  T,  Rt.  Forbes  of  Ncuton,  for  loertain  soums 
of  money  resting  by  me  to  Mx  Rt.  TTervie  of 
Mamevla  does  assing  vnto  him  the  soum  off 
fortio  nyn  merks  due  to  be  pcyit  at  l?ansars- 
day  nixt  in  this  instant  veer  of  God  jm.  vie  and 
syvintie  four  yeirs  by  tho  tonnent-s  of  Sachinlon. 
to  vit,  John  Straqn.,  Jeams  Anderson.  John 
Florence,  John  Vat,  and  John  Patorson,  ilk 
ane  according  to  tlviir  ^overall  proportions  as 
for  thair  Vitsondavis  miaill  for  tbair  occupa- 
tions, as  also  the  Vitsondavis  mail]  extending 
to  three  scor  and  ten  merks  due  be  the  tonuents 
of  Gravston,  to  vit,  John  Vigjht.  Vm.  Vicrht. 
and  Jeams  Cruikshank.  according  to  thnir 
6everall  proportions,  qnhilk  fortio  nyn  merks 
and  three  scor  and  ten  merles  I  obloidpfo  mo 
that  in  oace  the  said  tennents  sail  faill  in  pay- 
ment at  the  term  forsnid  that  T.  the  said  Robert, 
sail  Patiwfin  qrdiatoYor  they  pall  faill  in  payment 
to  the  said  Mr  Robert  ather  in  pairt  or  in 
haill:  with  full  power  to  the  said  Mr  Robert 
to  resaue  and  ifplift  the  samen  and  to  rnvc 
dischargis  qnhilk  T  enlll  bold  as  valid  and  a!lov 
the  samo  in  all  maner  of  vav  as  iff  T  had 
p-ivin  dischar^is  myselfo,  and  forder  in  ©ace 
tho  said  tennents  does  not  t^nti-fie  and  pay 
thair  dueties  as  is  above  exprcat  tb.on  and  in 
that  eaoe  T  obleidgo  me  to  as^imr  tho  -  •  : 
tennents)  thnir  nosedations  and  delwer  them  in 
to  the  said  Mr  RoheTt  for  the  Raid  Vitsondavis 

mail!  quherby  to  pursue  for  them  lefjallie!  Tn 

witnes  quheroff  T  hwe  viv:ttin  and  suKvryvir 

thir  presents  vith  my  hand  at  Lcgataden  the 
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fyfteint  of  Jan  jm.  vjc.  and  syvintie  four  yeirs 
before  witnesses  Thomas  Abercrornby  of  Hues 
and  Kobert  Douglas,  lait  tutor  of  Barray. 

"  Rt.  Fokbes. 

"  T.  Abercromy  vitnes. 
"  K.  Douglas  vitnes." 

North-Country  Men  at  Trafalgar- 

An  interesting-  work  has  just  been  published — 
"The  Trafalgar  Roll,"  by  Colonel  Robert 
Ilolden  Mackenzie — containing,  according  to  the 
full  title,  "  the  names  and  services  of  all  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Marines  who 
participated  in  the  Glorious  Victory  of  the 
21st  October,  1805,  together  with  a  history  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  battle."  Prominent 
among  the.  officers  are  George  Dull,  captain  of 
the  Mars,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  (grand- 
sun  of  Alexander  Duff  of  Hatton  and  Amie, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Fife);  his 
son,  Norwich  Duff,  who  ultimately  became  a 
Vice- Admiral ;  Mr  Alexander]  Duff,  master's 
mate,  of  the  family  of  Duh'-Gordon  of  Park, 
Banrfshire,  also  killed  in  the  battle;  and  his 
younger  brother  Thomas  Gordon,  formerly 
Duff,  who  became  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Militia.  The  careers  of  these  officers  are  re- 
ferred to  in  an  article  on  "  Northern  Officers 
Associated  with  Nelson,"  which  appeared  in 
A.J.N,  and  Q.  about  a  year  ago  (v.,  214-16). 
In  "The  Trafalgar  Roll,"  however,  Mr  Alex- 
ander Dull"  and  Air  Thomas  Dulf  are  errone- 
ously described  as  the  second  and  third  sons  of 
Lachlan  Duff-Gordon  of  Park,  instead  of  tho 
third  land  fourth  sons  respectively. 
Mr  Alexander  Dulf  was  only  20  when  he  fell  at 
Trafalgar.  Thomas  was  a  lad  of  15  and  had 
just  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteor,  1st  class. 
He  left  the  service  in  1808;  became  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  Inverness,  Banff,  etc.,  Militia 
(now  3rd  Battalion  Cameron  Highlanders),  1812 ; 
had  the  medal  and  clasp ;  and  died  at  Fort- 
George,  Inverness,  in  1855,  aged  65. 

Vice-Admiral  Norwich  Duff,  D.L.,  J. P.  (says 
"The  Trafalgar  Roll")  was  the  son  of  Captain 
George  Dulf  and  Sophia,  2nd  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Dirom,  of  Muiresk,  Aberdeenshire.  Ho 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  entered  tho  ser- 
vice in  1805.  Rated  as  A.B.,  but  served  as 
Midshipman  of  Mars  at  Trafalgar,  1805.  Volun- 
teer let  Class,  1805.  Was  in  tho  Aj-ax  when 
she  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tho  Adriatic,  1007. 
Mid.  1807.  Mid.  in  tho  Active  at  the  forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles,  1807;  tho  oapturo  of  tho 
Friodland,  Venetian  brig  of  war,  1808;  in  ship's 
boats  at  capture  of  twenty  firo  vessels  at  Gr«ao, 
1810;  in  the  action  with  and  capturo  of  frigates 
off  Lissa,  1811 ;  in  ship's  boats  at  oapturo  of 
mcrohantrncu  off  Ragosniza,  and  tho  capture 
of  tho  Pomone  and  Porsanno,  1811.  Lieut., 
1811.  Commander,  1814.  Commanded  tho 
Espoir,  sloop,  in  expedition  to  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  1814.  Captain 


1822.  Bear-Admiral,  1852.  Vice-  Admire!  1857. 
Medal  and  four  clasps.    Died  in  Bach  1862. 

Acting  2nd  Master  of  tho  Mars  at  Trafalgar, 
and  wounded  in  the  battle,  was  James  Land- 
say,  who,  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1783,  entered 
the  service  in  1803,  became  a  midshipman  in 
1804,  and  master's  mate  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  French  frigate  Lo  Rhin,  1806;  the  capture 
of  the  Gloire  and  tho  Infatigable,  1806;  and 
in  tho  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  1907.  Ho 
becamo  a  lieutenant  in  1815,  and  died  in  1845. 

At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  as  everybody 
knows,  Lord  Nelson's  flagship  was  II. M.S.  Vic- 
tory, of  which  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy  was 
the  captain.  One  of  the  midshipmen  was 
James  Robertson  Walker.  He  was  a  son  of 
James  Robertson,  D.L.,  J. P.,  of  Storaoway,  by 
Annabella,  daughter  of  John  Mackenzie  of 
Letteiowe,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Walker. 
Born  in  1783,  ho  entered  tho  service  in  1801. 
Ho  was  Acting-Lieutenant  of  the  Fawn  at  the 
capture  of  a  privateer  and  three  merchant 
vessels  under  the  batteries  of  Puerto  Rico,  1808  ; 
became  Lieutenant  in  1809,  and  was  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Gruadaloupe,  1810.  He  was  Lieutenant 
of  the  Con  fiance  and  succeeded  to  the  command 
in  her  action  with  and  capture  by  the  U.S. 
Squadron  .under  Macdonough,  1814.  Wats 
tried  .by  court-martial,  fully  exonerated,  and 
promoted  Commander,  1815.  Reserve  Cap- 
tain, 1851.  Modal  and  three  clasps.  Died 
1858. 

Tho  Britannia  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Wililiam,  seventh  Farl  of  Northosk.  She  was 
tho  fourth  ship  in  the  weather  lino  led  by  Lord 
Nelson,  and  was  thus  early  in  the_  action,  con- 
tinuing closely  engaged  till  tho  end. 

Alexander  Black,  master's  mate  on  the 
Temeraire,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen  (boi  n 
1780).  With  a  prizo  crew  of  thirty,  he  was 
lost  in  tho  Fougucux,  which  foundered  in  the 
gale  which  iroso  soon  after  the  battle. 

Tho  surgeon  on  tho  Defiance  was  William 
Burnett,  a  native  of  Montrose  and  M.D.  of 
Aberdeen  University.  Ho  was  knighted  in 
1831,  made  a  C.B.  in  1832,  and  appointed 
Director-General  of  tho  Medical  Department  o( 
the  Navy  in  1853.  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
George  IV.,  1835. 

Serving  as  a  midshipman  on  tho  Phoebe, 
though  rated  as  A.B.,  was  Henry  FoAos,  a 
member  of  the  Skol  later  branch  of  the  family, 
youngest  son  of  General  Gordon  Forbes,  « 
Ham  Common,  Surrey.  Ho  entered  tho  ser- 
vice in  1799  as  a  boy,  and  while  acting  U  mid- 
shipman on  the  Phcobo  was  wounded  at  the 
cutting  out  of  a  French  man-of-war  brig  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  year  before  Trafalgar. 
He  subsequently  Served  as  acting  lieutenant,  ill 

the  Donegal  in  the  battle  of  San  bomingo,  1806i 

being  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  ;  also  m  6flOOrt< 
ing  troops  lo  Portugal  in  1808:  at  the  diminu- 
tion  of   throe   frigate.s-  under  tho   batteries  of 

Salbles  dfOlomnej  and  tho  destruotion  of  Fren  h 

shipping  in  the  Basque  Roads,  1S09-  Com- 
mander.  1812.      Captam.   18'.^       K.  '.rod. 
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Retired  Rear-Admiral,  1852.  Medal  with  threo 
clasps.    Died  at  Ham  Common,  1855. 

One  of  the  master's  mates  on  the  Naiad  was 
Hugh  Montgomery,  who  was  'born  at  Aberdeen 
in  1776.  Ho  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  died 
at  Newton,  Suffolk,  in  1837. 

Identification  of  others  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  employment  occasionally  of  the  vague  des- 
cription "Born  in  Scotland."  Only  four  Gor- 
dons appear  on  tho  Roll — 

Adam  Gordon,  a  volunteer  on  the  Aiax — who 
rose  to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  succeeded  as  11th 
Viscount  Kemmu.ro  in  1840. 

Henry  C.  Gordon,  -volunteer  on  tho  Temeraire. 

James  Gordon,  midshipman  on  the  Africa. 

Robert  Gordon,  2nd  lieutenant,  Royal  Marines, 
on  board  the  Swiftsurc — who  rose  to  bo  Brevet- 
Major,  1841,  and  died  in  1849. 

Aberdeen  and  Distinguished 
Soldiers. 

In  connection  with  tho  recent  presentation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
Roberts  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  last 
occasion  on  which  a  similar  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  a  distinguished  soldier  was  when 
Colonel  George  Thomson,  C.B.,  of  Fairley,  was 
created  an  honorary  burgess  in  1841,  during  tho 
Provostship  of  his  [brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas 
Blaikio.  Colonel  Thomson  was  a  son  of  Captain 
George  Thomson,  of  Fairley,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  Captain  Brooke.  He  married  one 
of  tho  most  beautiful  of  tho  eleven  daughters  of 
Mr  Dingwall,  of  Rannieston  and  Spring  Garden, 
postmaster  of  Aberdeen,  who  lived  to  tho  ad- 
vanced ago  of  87  years.  His  military  services 
were  first  with  the  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
to  whoso  command  he  rose  in  1837.  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  tho  Army  of 
tho  Indies.  His  chief  distinction  came  to  him 
in  1839,  when,  during  the  Afghan  War  with 
Dost  Mahomed,  he  planned  and  executed  the 
assault  on  Ghuznce,  blowing  up  the  Kabul  gate. 
For  this  ho  received  tho  C.B.  He  retired  from 
tho  Army  in  1841,  but  subsequently,  until  1877, 
held  several  military  appointments.  In  appear- 
ance he  was  a  grand  soldierly  looking  man,  and 
one  of  tho  most  distinguished  sons  Aberdeen  has 
produced  to  tho  military  service.  When  the 
honour  of  tho  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred 
upon  him  it  was  stated  that  it  was  awarded 
in  testimony  of  tho  sense  entertained  by  the 
magistrates  and  councillors  of  his  gallant  ser- 
vices. He  was  survived  by  his  son,  Major- 
General  Hugh  Gordon  Thomson,  who  died  in 
1910,  aged  80  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Colonel  Thomson's  family  is  represented  in 
Aberdeen  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  St  George's, 
in :- the.- West  Parish  Church,  and  Mr  G.  A. 
Simpson,  advocate,  both  of  whom  are  relatives 
of  Colonel  Thomson  through  their  respective 
mothers, 


Memorial  of  the  Cowrie 
"  Conspiracy." 

A  handsome  brass  tablet  erected  in  memory 
of  William  first  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  three 
sons,  was  unveiled  in  St  John's  East  Parish 
Church,  Perth,  on  August  5,  by  Mrs  J.  Ruth- 
ven  Stuart,  London,  a  lineal  descendant  of  tho 
Gowrie  family.  Mr  Samuel  Cowan  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  tho.  Gowrie  conspiracy,  after  which 
Mrs  J.  Ruthven  Stuart  unveiled  and  presented 
the  tablet  to  the  Corporation -of  Perth.  Tho 
Rev.  W.  E.  Lee,,  minister  of  St  John's  East, 
formally  dedicated  the  tablet,  which  was  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  the  citizens  by  Lord  Provost 
Scott,  who  with  his  magisterial  colleagues  was 
attired  in  his  ollicial  robes  of  office. 

The  memorial,  which  is  of  artistio  design, 
boars  at  the  top  tho  coat  of  arms  of  William 
first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  taken  from  the  stono 
which  was  put  upon  tho  wall  of  the  Gowrie 
House,  and  which  is  now  in  tho  Edinburgh 
Museum.  Tho  tablet  bears  the  motto  "  Deid 
Schaw,"  and  on  either  side  are  Scotch  thistles. 
The  plato  bears  the  following  inscription:  — 

"  In  tho  north-east  corner,  in  a  vault  close 
to  this  spot,  along  with  William  first  Earl  of 
Gowriej  unjustly  put  to  death  May  4th,  1584, 
and  James,  second  Earl,  died  1588,  are  tho 
martyred  remains  of  the  third  and  last  Earl  of 
Gowrie  and  Lord  Provost  of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Perth  and  his  brother  Alexander  Ruthven, 
assassinated  August  5th,  1600.  Tho  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition  of  the  two  brothers  mado 
them  to  bo  idolised  by  all  who  knew  them. 

"  This  memorial  is  placed  hero  by  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  third  Earl  of  Gowrie,  Janet 
Ruthven  Stuart,  as  an  act  of  justice  and  a 
tribute  to  tho  memory  of  brave,  loyal,  and 
innocent  men.  August  5th,  1913.  Post  tenc- 
bras  lux." 

Lord  Ruthven  has  protested  against  the  terms 
of  tho  above  inscription,  disputing  tho  state- 
ment that  Mrs  Ruthven  Stuart  is  a  "  lineal 
descendant"  of  the  third  Earl  of  Gowrie. 
"There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose," 
ho  Kays,  "  that  cither  Lord  Gowrie  or  his 
brother  was  married  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths— indeed,  when  they  died  they  were  both 
very  young  men,  scarcely  more  than  boys.'' 

Cardinal  Beaton. 

In  tho  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  lives 
of  tho  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  by  Fro- 
fessor  John  Herkless  and  Robort  Kerr  Hannaj 
wo  havo  a  detailed  biography  of  David  Beaton, 
tho  great  statesman  who  saved  Scotland's  in- 
dependence from  tho  machinations  of  Henry 
V1TT.  of  England  and  the  Anglicising  Bet ~.  n 
of  the  [Scottish  nobility.  Beaton  is  not  an  at- 
tractive subject  for  a  biography,  lie  had  the 
morals  of  the  Renaissance,  yet  ha  was  a  brilH> 

ant  statesman:   a  creature  of    the  humanist 

movement  and  surrounded  with  all  the  Bplen< 
dour  of  a  court  of  the  period  he  was  destitute) 

of  the  more  human  side  of  the  pagan  revival 
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The  incorruptible  defender  of  Scotland's 
liberty,  whom  no  English  bribe  could  turn  from 
hie  purpose,  he  seems  to  have  had  a,  cold  and 
unlovable  nature.  As  a  statesman  ho  was  crafty 
us  well  as  able,  and  as  a  Churchman  he  was 
bitter  as  well  as  reactionary.  Although  the 
only  Scottish  Cardinal  (if  we  except  Walter 
Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  made  Cardinal  by 
the  anti-Pope  Clement  VII.),  he  will  always  bo 
remembered  as  a  statesman  rather  than  an* 
ecclesiastic.  Like  his  predecessor,  Andrew 
Fortune,  who  held  the  French  see  of  Bourges, 
he  was  an  (Episcopal  pluralist,  and  was.  also 
Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  a  suffragan  see  of  Tou- 
louse, as  well  as  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  Made 
coadjutor  and  successor  to  his  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  he  succeeded  him  as  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews  in  1539,  having  been  made  Cardinal 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

His  sympathies,  like  those  of  his  uncle,  were 
always  with  a  French  alliance,  and  after  the 
death  of  James  V.  he  had  constantly  to  fight 
against  the  powerful  faction  who  favoured  an 
agreement  with  Henry  VIII.  on  the  basis  of 
an  English  marriage  for  Queen  Mary.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Beaton's  unswerving  hostility  to 
the  pro-English  faction  it  is  difficult  to  seo 
how  Scotland  could  have  been  saved  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  By  his  re- 
lentless and  vindictive  persecution  of  the  early 
reformers  Beaton  endeavoured  to  maintain  tho 
ecclesiastical  status  quo  and  to  curry  favour 
at  Rome  and  in  France.  But  all  he  could  do 
only  served  to  delay  the  inevitable  fall  of  the 
mediaeval  system,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the 
burning  of  Wishart  did  not  hasten  it.  Beaton 
belonged  to  a  group  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
of  an  absolutely  unspiritual  kind,  who,  while 
not  destitute  of  ability,  seemed  to  have  no  reli- 
gious vision.  We  do  not  say  this  merely  be- 
cause he  was  against  the  reformers,  or  because 
of  his  numerous  illegitimate  children.  He  was 
not  a  far-seeing  ecclesiastic,  and  ho  could  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  Where  the  Church 
was  concerned,  though  he  saved  the  religious 
houses  from  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles  for  a 
tune.  It  may  be  that  if  he  had  not  blocked 
the  way  the>  English  Reformation  would  have 
had  greater  influence  upon  Scotland,  and  a  loss 
extreme  Reformation  in  the  North  might  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  amount  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity over  the  Avholo  country,  which  would 
have  borne  fruit  in  tho  following  century.  But 
the  English  and  their  Scottish  friends  acted  an 
ignoble  part  in  the  days  of  Beaton,  and  their 
treacherous  dealings  fully  justified  him  in  his 
unflinching  independence.— "  Glasgow  Horald." 

Bums'  ReBics. 

An  interesting  addition  was  made  in  July  this 
year  to  the  valuable  Burns'  relics  in  tho  Monu- 
ment at  tho  Kay  Park,  Kilmarnock,  in  the  form 
of  a  drinking  glass,  which  was  bought  at  I  lie 
sale  of  Burns'  effects  when  ho  removed  from 
EMand  to  Dumfries.  It  is  tho  gift  from  Mr 
John  Maogregor,  Duncdin,  New  Zealand,  ootiiif? 


on  behalf  of  tho  executor  on  the  estate  of  Mrs 
Margaret  Quayle,  whoso  grandfather  bought  it 
at  the  sale  of  the  effects  at  Ell  island  Farm  re- 
ferred to. 

R.  Mttrdooh-Lawrance. 

Old  Farming  Customs  and  Notions, 

How  times  have  changed  1  The  farmer  of 
the  present  day  can  hardly  realise  the  difficul- 
ties which  Imd  to  be  overcome  by  liie  fore- 
fathers, a  century  ago,  .before  the  soil  could  be 
ready  for  the  seed,  and  also  the  slow  and  weary 
process  harvest  must  have  been  when  all  the 
crop  had  to  be  cut  with  the  6ickle. 

The  plough  was  a  very  orudo  piece  of  work- 
manship,, was  made  of  wood,  and  was  ol  to 
simple  and  easy  construction  that  a  man  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  making  one  in  a  day's 
time. 

On  the  larger  faxms  the  plough  was  drawn 
by  twelve  oxen,  and  was  called  tho  "  twal 
owsen  ploo.''  Counting1  from  the  pair  next  the 
plough,  the  namo  of  each  pair  was: — Fit  yoke, 
hin  frock,  fore  frock,  mid  yoke,  6teer  draught 
o'  laan,  wyners. 

The  training  of  tho  "  Fit  o'  Laan  "  must  have 
taken  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  tried  tho 
patience  of  the  trainer  very  sorely,  for  these 
oxen  were  not  considered  properly  trained  until 
they  lowered  their  necks  when  the  ploughman 
called  "jouk."  This  was  called  when  it  was 
wished  that  tho  plough  should  go  a  little  deeper. 

Tho  oxen  were  driven  either  by  a  man  or  boy, 
called  tho  "gaadman,"  who  carried  a  long  pole, 
"  a  brod  "  sharpened  at  one  end,  or  sometimes 
tipped  with  iron.  A  qualification  of  the  "gaad- 
man "  was  that  he  should  be  able  to  whistle 
well,  as  it  was  supposed  the  oxen  pulled 
together  'better  while  whistling  was  going  on. 
Sometimes  tho  "  owsen,"  in  spite  of  the  cheery 
tune,  refused  to  do  their  work  properly,  hence 
tho  proverb — "A  hantle  o'  fuslan  an'  little  red 
laan." 

When  the  plough  was  "strykit  "  for  the  first 
time  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  ceremony  per- 
formed varied  a  little  in  different  localities. 
The  usual  method  was  that  bread  and  cheese, 
with  ale  or  whisky,  were  carried  to  the  field 
and  partaken  of  by  the  household.  A  piece  of 
bread  with  cheese  was  put  into  the  plough,  and 
another  piece  was  thrown  into  the  field  to 
"  feed  tho  craws." 

An  old1  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Abovno  had 
a  somewhat  different  form.  His  servant,  after 
harvest  was  finished.  •  proposed  about  the 
beginning  of  tho  week  to  start  ploughing. 
"Oh!  na."  said  the  farmer,  "ye  neodna'  be  in 
sic  a  hurry.  There's  gweed  time  yet."  Nor 
was  tho  servant  allowed  to  st-art  until  Saturday. 
On  that  day  he  was  told  to  be  ready  to  "aU-p 
oot  ower  an'  begin  aboot  nine  oV.oek."  By 
the  time  tho  SOTV&nt  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  furrow  the  farmer  WAS  beside  him.  Ot 

ing  broad,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  The 
servant  got  broad,  choose,  and  I  gla*js  <d 
whisky.  Tho  Old  man  drank  ft  glftSS  him.-olf. 
filled  the  plass  again,  and  emptied  the  eon- 
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tents  over  tlie  bridle  of  the  plough,  repeating 
the  words,  "  Weel  fa'  the  lawbour."  A  piece 
of  bread  with  checso  was  then  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  paper  and  firmly  tied  to  the  beam  of  the 
plough,  the  farmer  remarking,  "  It  may  fa' 
afF  o't  sell,  or  the  dogs  may  eht  it ;  nae  maitter, 
dinna  ye  touch  it."  When  all  this  was  gone 
through  the  master  added,  "  Noo  jist  tak'  ye 
anither  fur  an'  eyrie  lowse ;  ye' 11  be  ready  for 
yir  wark  on  Muiininday's  mornin'." 

Another  form  of  the  ceremony  was  'for  the 
"gweedwife"  to  bake  a  few  cakes  of  oaten 
broad,  commonly  rubbed  with  cream  before 
they  were  put  on  to  the  "  girdle."  These, 
along  with  a  "  kebback "  end  whisky,  were 
carried  to  the  field  and  given  to  the  ploughman, 
generally  the  "gweedman"  himself  or  a  son, 
for  in  those  days  each  family  did  all  the  work 
about  the  croft  or  small  farm.  The  ploughman 
cut  the  cheese  and  shared  in  the  good  things 
taken  to  the  field;  while  the  horses  each  got  a 
bit  of  the  oatcakes. 

It  sometimes  happened  when  ploughing  thai 
a  stone  got  stuck  between  the  coulter  and  tho 
sook :  such  stone,  when  taken  and  thrown  over 
the  dwelling-house,  was  supposed  to  prevent 
the  butter  from  coming  during  churning. 

When  the  seed  was  taken  to  tho  field,  it  was 
on  no  account  taken  indoors  again ;  if  rain 
came  on  and  prevented  sowing,  it  had  just  to 
lie  there  until  the  weather  cleared  up.  The 
harrows  were  mostly  made  of  birch,  and  tho 
making  of  the  tynes  was  a  favourite  occupation 
of  tho  men  during  tho  long  whiter  "  fore- 
nichts." 

Before  the  days  of  "Hob  Sorby  "  harvesting 
was  done  by  the  sickle,  and  prior  to  cutting 
being  started  each  reaper  cast  a  cross  on  tho 
ground  with  the  sickle,  under  the  belief  that 
this  would  prevent  the  wrist  from  being 
sprained.  If  anyone  passed  near  the  reapers 
without  speaking  it  was  taken  very  ill.  A 
common  salutation  was  "  Gwccd  speed  the 
wark." 

Tho  "  cylack  "  sheaf  was  cut  by  the  maidens 
on  the  field,  and  on  no  account  was  it  allowed 
to  touch  the  ground.  One  of  the  women  seated 
herself  on  the  stubble,  and  the  '"ban"  was 
laid  across  her  knees.  When  all  was  cut,  ibe 
sheaf  was  then  "  bun,"  dressed  up  in  woman's 
clothing,  and  carefully  laid  by  till"Yeol" 
morning.  On  that  morning  it  was  given  to  a 
mare  in  foal,  if  such  was  about  the  place,  fail- 
ing which  it  was  given  to  the  oldest  cow. 

After  "clyack,"  there  was  the  usual  feast, 
and  one  of  tho  necessities  was  the  "clyack 
kebback,"  Which  had  to  bo  out  by  tho  "  g weed- 
man."  It  was  considered  unlucky  if  there  was 
no  "  kebback,"  and  by  its  being  cut  by  another 
than  the  farmer. 

Immediately  after  "  winter "  was  taken  tho 
females  of  tho  house  had  a  'busy  time  of  it 
preparing  for  tho  harvest  home,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  "  meal  and  ale."  All 
the  neighbours  wore  invited,  and  after  partak- 
ing of  tho  "  gweodwife's "  dainties,  dancing 
was  carried  on  until  far  through  tho  sma' 
hours  with  such  enthusiasm  that  "  reef  and 
rafters  a'  did  dirl."  G.  O. 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

December,  1703. 

1  dito.— To  Mr  Alex.  Thomson,  touns  olerck, 
for  five  seveiall  instruments  moy.  tacken  ;n 
his  hand  upon  my  getting  infoftment  in  my 
houses  and-riggs  disponed  to  mo  bo  my  unckl 
Wm.  Rickart,  being  14£  ehil.  each. ..£3  12  6 

I  dito. — Spent  with  the  Bealie  and  Touns 
Clerck,  the  offishers  and  witnesses,  and  some 
friends  whom  I  inwited  after  my  (?)  gett  my 
infeftment  for  a  morning  drinok  £3    3  0 

It.— To  the  offishers  for  there  deues,  five  libs. — 
but  I  detained  John  Hardie's  £  pt.  pairt 
therof  because  lie  rests  me,  which  is  16|  shil.  ; 
so  I  payt  only  in  redie  moy.  6  shil  ...£4    o  4 

9  dito.— For  sixtcino  bot tells  of  ale  with  tuelvo 
bo t tells  mid  gott  sett  doun  till  nou,  macks 
tuentie  eight  to  my  chamber,  at  Is  pr.  peace, 
is   £1    8  0 

II  dito. — Lent  out  the  seaven  hundored  mexeks 
I  gott  at  this  term  from  the  person  of  For- 
dyce  wt.  five  hundered  inercks  of  my  oun, 
qoh.  macks  1200  mercies  to  George  Patton  of 
Grandhom,  and  Jeano  Anderson,  relick  of 
tho  deceased  Wm.  Robertson,  late  Dean  of 
Gild  in  Ab  £333   6  8 

The  4  ditto. — I  payt  to  John  Forbes,  niessr., 
for  giveing  eight  chairges  of  horning  at  my 
instance  to  Jolin  Ritchie,  Alex.  Dunald^onu, 
Alex.  Mackie,  etc  £1  12  0 

11  diito. — For  a  precpt.  of  warning  at  my  ouno 
instance  agt.  tenants,  to  tho  Clerck... £0  14  0 

19  dito. — For  rogietrationo  of  my  inliibitione 


agt.  James  Jolinston  to  the  Shirriff 
Clerck   £1   4  0 

22  dito  — To  Marget  Baxter  for  wash  linnens 
to  me  per  acc.   £l   0  0 

22  dito.— To  John  Ritchie,  oflisher,  for  exe- 
cuteing  a  warning  agt.  Georg  Taylor,  Jolin 
Ritchie,  Alex.  Donaldsone,  at  there  dueling 
house  and  kirk  door   £1    3  6 


24  dito. — For  registrationo  of  my  homing  and 
denunsatione  agt.  Alex.  Mackie,  1  lib.  4  shil. ; 
and  for  registrationo  of  my  homing  and  de- 
nunsationo  agt.  Alex.  Donaldson,  Jo.  Ritchie. 
And.  Young,  etc.,  1  lib.  4  sliil.   £2   8  0 

27  dito.— Sent  south  for  a  captione  agt.  Alex. 
Mackio,  li  libs.  ;  and  for  a  captione  agt. 
Alox.  Donaldson,  Jo.  Ritchie,  etc.,  1^  libs.  ; 
and  for  postago  to  Ednr.  and  home  againe, 
10  shil  £3   0  0 

27  dito. — To  tho  tonne  Berjints  for  there  dcUQB, 
14|  shil.  ;  and  to  tho  drumer.  14A  shil.  £1    9  0 

30  dito. — For  a  pound  of  wheit  ponder,  6  shil. ; 
and  for  droweing  a  halt,  6  ehil.,  6  shiL, 
is   £0  12  0 
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31  dito. — Payt  my  lanlady  for  the  sd.  moneth 
of  December  for  denners,  at  6  sh.il. 
eaoh   £9   6  0 

It. — Spent  in  this  moneth  of  December  of 
pocket  moy.  I  kept  no  acct  £3  17  6 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Slueties. 


999.  Ballad — "  The  Barrone  of  Brackley." 
— Is  there  any  trace  of  thio  ballad  before  it 
appeared  in  "Brown's  New  Deosido  Guide"? 
Was  it  in  the  first  edition  of  that  book,  issued 
in  or  about  1829?  My  edition  is  that  of  1869, 
and  it  refers  to  the  ballad  as  an  "old  ballad," 
and  "  the  best  and  most  complete  version 
which  has  yet  been  published,"  but  from  in- 
ternal evidence  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  its 
age  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  "  Guide  " — 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  "  jeu 
d'esprit "  of  the  author.  Dr  Joseph  Robertson, 
of  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  Can  any 
reader  of  "  N.  and  Q."  throw  light  on  the 
matter?  Robertson  says  that  the  affair  dealt 
with  in  the  ballad  took  place  in  1592;  but  there 
was  no  Farquharson  of  Inverey  at  that  time. 
Ho  hae  probably  mixed  up  the  killing  of  a 
Gordon  of  Brackley  which  took  place  in  that 
year  in  a  raid  by  the  Clan  Chattan  with  a 
better-known  incident  in  1666,  when  another 
Gordon  of  Brackley  (of  a  different  family)  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  some  of  the  men  of  Brae- 
mar,  under  John  Farquharson,  younger  of 
Inverey,  afterwiards  the  famous  "Black 
Colonel.''  The  proceedings  in  the  latter  case 
are  detailed  in  the  Privy  Council  Register  and 
elsewhere. 

A.  M.  M. 

1000.  The  _  Holt  Sabbath.— Who  was  the 
author  of  this  poem,  and  what  is  known 
respecting  his  career? 

J.  Wilson. 

1001.  Rex,  Leg,  and  Cross  Dollars.— What 
was  the  value  in  sterling  money  of  each  of  the 
above  coins,  which  at  one  time  passed  current 
in  Scotland? 

A.  G. 


Hnswevs, 


995.  "  Mary's  Dream." — The  following  is  a 
copy  of  this  poem  written  by  John  Lowe  (b. 
1750—^cl.  1798)  :  — 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 
Which  rises  o'er-  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 
Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree: 
When  Mary  laid  her' down  to  sleep, 
Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea, 
When,  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard, 
Saying,  "Mary,  weep  no  more  for  mo!" 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 
Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand, 
With  visage  pal©  and  hollow  e'e. 
"O!  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay; 
It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea ; 
Far,  far  from  thee  I  sleep  in  death; 
So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  mel 

"Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 
We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main; 
And  long-  we  strove  our  bark  to  save, 
But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Fven  then  when  horror  chilled  my  blood, 
My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee: 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rest ; 
So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! 

"O!  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare; 
Wo  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore 
Where  lovo  is  free  from  doubt  and  care, 
And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more!" 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  tho  shadow  fled. 
No  more  of  Sandy  could  sho  see; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 
"Sweet,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  mo!" 

U.  G. 

998.  Two  Men  Drowned  in  Loch  of  Forvie. 
—The  "  Aberdeen  Journal '»  records  that  Alex- 
ander Davidson,  in  Rattray,  and  James  Milne, 
m  Forvie,  were  both  drowned  in  this  loch  on 
20th  January,  1795,  under  the  circumstances 
stated  by  "  D." 

II. 
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Bums's  Descendants. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  sale  by  tho 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum  of  tho 
Glenriddel  MS®,  of  Robert  Burns  to  a  Wealthy 
American  collector  for  £5000,  it  is  reported 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  writ  is  to  be  ap- 
plied for  on  behalf  of  Miss-  Annie  B.  Burns 
to  have  the  sale  declared  illegal.  A  formal 
claim  addressed  to  tho  Committee  on  her  be- 
half contains  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment as  to  Biurns's  descendants — 

"  Our  clients  are  the  granddaughtor  and  the 
great-grandchildren  of  the  poet  (by  direct  de- 
scent, and  his  only  surviving  descendants.  We 
may  explain  that  the  poet  left,  in  addition  to 
his  widow,  four  sons,  named  Robert  Burns, 
William"  .Nicol  Burns,  James  Glencairn  Burns, 
and  Maxwell  Burns.  Robert,  tho  eldest  son, 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter,  but  his 
line  is  now  extinct.  Maxwell  Burns  died  in  in- 
fancy. William  Nicol  Burns  and  James  Glen- 
cairn Burns,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  James 
Shaw,  entered  the  Indian  Army.  The  former 
rose  to  be  colonel  and  the  latter  to  be  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel.  After  retiring  from  the  army, 
they  took  a  houso  in  Cheltenham,  where  they 
settled  and  both  died.  Colonel  William  Burns 
had  no  family,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Burns  had  two  daughters— Sarah  Burns  and 
Miss  Annie  B.  Burns.  Miss  Annie  B.  Burns 
survives.  Sarah  Burns  married  l)r  Hutchinson 
and  died  some  two  years  ago,  leaving  four 
of  a  family — (1)  Miss  Annie  Vincent  Burns 
Hutchinson,  who  married  Mr  J.  Scott,  of 
Adelaide,  but  is  now  a  widow  ;  (2)  Robert  Burns 
Hutchinson,  who  has  had  to  go  abroad  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  who  has  a  young 
family  ;  (3)  Violet  Burns  Hutchinson  or  Gowor- 
ing;  and  (4-)  Miss  Margaret  Constance  Burns 
Hutchinson,  who  resides  with  her  aunt,  Miss 
Burns,  at  Cheltenham.  These  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  poet,  and  as  all  tho  other 
branches  have  become  extinct,  they  are  tho 
nearest  heirs  of  the  poet,  and  we  act  for  them 
all  and  claim  on  their  behalf  tho  ownership  of 
the  MSS.  in  question." 

[The  two  volumes  forming  the  MSS.  referred 
to,  being  considered  of  no  monetary  value 
when  the  poet  died,  were  not  included  in  the 
inventory  of  his  estate,  but  Miss  Annie  B. 
Burns  secured  decree,  in  Dumfries  Sheriff 
Court,  on  12th  September,  appointing  her 
executrix  "  dative  ad  omissa  qua  next  of  kin 
of  the  poet  in  respect  of  the  MSS.  Further 
legal  steps  will  probably  have  to  bo  taken 
before  delivery  is  scoured. — Ed.] 


The  Danish  Skulls  in  the  Old  Church 
of  Camrie. 

In  an  .article  on  Gamrie  Churchyard  in 
A.  J.  N.  and  Q.  (I.,  42),  due  mention  is  made 
of  tho  customary  story  that  there  were  pre- 
served (till  the  old  church  became  ruinous  in 
1828),  in  niches  in  tho  wall  on  the  east  side  of 
the  pulpit,  three  skulls,  alleged  to  be  those  of 
three  Danish  chiefs,  who  fell  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soots  and  the  Danes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood'. The  grim  spectacle,  it  may  bo  added, 
was  effectively  utilised  by  Sir  William  Goddes 
in  his  well-known  poem  on  "the  old  lone  church- 
yard, the  churchyard  by  tho  sea" — 

And  tho  church  was  garnished  with  trophies 
fell 

"Jesu!  Maria!  shield  us  well!" 
Three  grim  skulls  of  three  Norse  Kings 

Grinning  a  grin  of  despair, 
Each  looking  out  from  his  stony  cell — 

They  stared  with  a  stony  stare. 

As  considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  credi- 
bdlity  of  this  story,  it  may  be  well  to  repro- 
duce some  interesting  items  relating  to  it  that 
appeared  in  tho  "Banffshire  Journal"  in 
September,  1901. 

The  ''Banffshire  Journal"  first  published 
(Sep.  3)  a  paragraph  to  this  effect — 

"Till  recently  there  was  in  a  door  leading 
out  of  the  vestibulo  of  the  Chapter  House  of 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  a  large  nail  with  a 
bit  of  human  skin  under  it,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  fair-haired  person.  Report  said  it  was 
tho  skin  of  a  Dane  killed  hi  an  attempt  to 
plunder  the  Abbey.  There  are  still  in  the 
museum  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons  in  London 
three  bits  of  human  skin  taken  from  church 
doors  in  England,  also  reported  to  have  be- 
longed to  Danes  killed  and  flayed  for  sacrilege. 
These  relics  confirm  the  tradition  regarding  the 
throe  skulls  which  once  grinned  from  tho  wall 
of  the  old  Church  of  Gamrie.  They  ere  quite 
gone  now,  but  they  had  been  well  bedded  in 
good  mortar  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  leaving 
only  tho  features  visible,  and  though  they  had 
decayed  and  had  been  picked  out  in  bits,  they 
had  left  their  casts  perfect.  They  had  been  the 
skulls  of  plundering  Danes  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  steal  tho  sacred  utensils  of  tho  church." 

Tho  next  issue  of  the  "  Banffshire  Journal" 
(September  10)  contained  an  interesting  com- 
munication from  Mr  Garden  M.  Hossack,  then 
sheriff  clerk  of  Banffsliire,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said:  — 

"In  tho  paragraph  one  is  led  to  Understand 
that  the  ghastly  remains  of  the  three  Vikings 
have  entirely  disappeared  and  been  lost  to 
posterity,  but  1  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  not 
so.  A  aood  half — til©  back  and  upper  part  - 
of  tho  cranium  of  one  of  tho  warriors  now  rcsfel 
peacefully  in  ono  of  the  j:!a^s  oaeoe  in  tho  ttailit 
Museum,  and,  from  tho  ticket  attached  to  tho 
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relic,  it  appears  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
wall  of  the  Church  of  Gamrie  in  1828."  [The 
ticket  boars: — "Taken  from  the  wall  of  the  old 
Church  of  Gamrie  (1828),  into  which  it  had  been 
built  at  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  1004. "j 
"  Thus  removal  must  have  taken  place  prior  to 
the  okl  kirk  being  disused — since  service,  I 
understand,  was  hold  there  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirties  or  beginning  of  the  forties  of  last 
century,  about  either  of  which  decades  tlfe 
present  Parish  Church  was  built.  That  one, 
if  not  two,  of  the  skulls  remained  in  their 
mortar  cells  after  the  church  fell  into  disuse  is 
certain,  for  I  remember  my  father  telling  me 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  at  Gardenstown 
despatching  a  freight  of  herrings  to  the  Baltic, 
ho  attempted,  with  a  'garron  nail,'  to  remove 
one  of  them  with  a  view  to  its  preservation, 
and  that  he  'pirled'  and  'pirled'  in  vain  to 
extract  it.  What  ultimately  became  of  the 
two  remaining  skulls  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
Perhaps  somebody  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gardenstown  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon 
tho  point.  The  niches  on  the  wall  in  which 
tho  three  omniums  were  embedded  remain  to 
this  day  clear,  smooth,  and  well-defined,  show- 
ing the  contour  of  the  skulls  as  when  they  were 
originally  laid  on  the  live  mortar  eight  long 
centuries  since." 

The  whole  story,  however,  was  challenged  by 
the  late  Mr  William  Oramond,  LL.D.,  of  Cui- 
len,  whoso  letter  ("  Banffshire  Journal,"  Sep- 
tember 17)  is  worth  reproducing  in  full— 

Cullen,  16th  .Sept.,  1901. 

Sir, — My  views  on  most  points  coincide  with 
those  of  your  genial  correspondent  whose  letter 
appeared  in  last  week's  "Journal,"  but  he 
will  excuse  me  remarking  that  no  reliance  what- 
ever is  to  be  placed  on  the  storks  regarding 
skulls  of  Danes  which  have  come  to  be  as- 
sociated witii  Gamrie,  Mortlach,  and  other 
churches.  .Such  stories  originated  in  tho  fertile 
imagination  of  Boethius  and  other  unreliable 
historians.  It  was  quite  customary  in  Scotland 
to  build  articles  such  as  skulls,  jars,  etc.,  into 
walls  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  and  even 
a  whole  body  was  sometimes  so  enclosed. 

Supposing  tho  Danes  who  are  said  to  have 
owned  these  skulls  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  1004,  we  cannot  imagine  their  skulls  being 
preserved  for  eight  or  nine  bundled  years, 
especially  in  a  situation  like  tho  old  church  of 
Gamrie.  Moreover,  tho  walls  themselves  were 
not  built  till  hundreds  of  yeans  after  1004. 
There  is  no  church  in  tho  north  of  Scotland  so 
old  as  that  date;  and,  in  fact,  no  evidence, 
from  the  style  of  architecture  or  otherwise,  1  as 
ever  been  forthcoming  to  show  that  even  tho 
older  of  the  two  portions  of  the  church  ol 
Gamrie  dates  farther  back  than  the  'beginning 
of  tho  sixteenth  century. 

Tho  "  Danish  "  skull  in  the  Banff  Museum 
is  as  little  genuine  as  that  other  amusing  ex- 
hibit, "  Maopherson's  skull." 

What  tends  to  shake  one's  faith  in  such 
skulls  is  the  habit  they  have  of  getting  le- 
newed.  For  example,  the  writer  of  the  Old 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Mortlach 


about  179Q  states  that  the  last  skull  in  the  wall 
of  Mortlach  Church  mouldered  away  about  the 
year  1768,  but  a  recent  writer  states  that  the 
skulls  remained  in  the  church  wall  till  1827, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Kemp  wrote  in  1857  that  only 
lately  tho  last  of  the  throe  skulls  mouldered, 
away. — I  am,  etc., 

W.  Cbamond. 

P.S. — Wlnlo  ono  is  inclined  to  discredit  such 
skulls  as  those  referred  to,  there  is  one  skull 
now  in  Macduff  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  secure  for  the  Banff  Museum.  This  skull 
once  rested  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Gamrie, 
and  is  by  far  the  thickest  skull  I  have  ever 
come  across. 

The  Deer  Presbytery  and  Sabbath- 
Breaking. 

A  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  Buchan 
Club  recently  issued  contains  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Peterhead,  on  a  volume 
of  the  Records  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Deer, 
covering  tho  years  from  1701  to  1710.  Among 
tho  many  matters  dealt  with  is  that  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  on  this  subject  Mr  Davidson 
presents  us  with  the  following  extracts  (or 
abstracts  of  extracts)  from  tho  records:  — 

"  Feb.  22,  17JC— The  presbytric  considering 
how  greatly  tho  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking 
abounds,  and  particularly  of  peoples  frequent- 
ing change  houses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  therefor 
that  the  said  sin  may  be  suppressed,  the  pres- 
bytric strictly  enjoins  all  tho  members  to  pro- 
secute persons  guilty  before  their  Session,  or 
vvher  titer  is  no  Session,  to  bring  them  befor 
the  presbytric,  always  the  sd.  persons  being 
first  admonished  privately  and  not  taking  the 
said  admonition." 

Sept.  4,  1710. — Mr  Udny  represents  that  one 
William  Grudon  in  the  parish  of  Lonmay  was 
fouiid  traveling  on  the  Lord's  Day  August  last 
the  thirteenth  through  the  iporisch  of  Striohcn 
with  a  burden  upon  bus  back.  The  predbitric 
appoynts  Mr  Condon  to  cause  sunimond  tho 
said1  Crudcn  to  the  next  dyet. 

Laurancc  Fair  gave  trouble.  Feb.  23,  1703. 
—Commission  and  instructions!  to  G.A.  [General 
Assembly]  anent  abuse  of  human  fair—"  the 
people  do  buy  timber  on  tho  Sabbath  evening 
and  travel  from  one  parish  to  another  on  the 
Lord's  Da}'." 

July  7,  1701.— "The  Presbytery  drew  up 
several  articles  wherein  tho  Commissioners  ad- 
vice is  to  be  sought  inter  alia  "  1. — Anent  a 
timber  mercat  in  the  town  of  Old  Rain  in 
Gariocih  called  Lauranoo  Fair,  which  ie=«  kept 
early  on  Mumlays  morning,  which  occasions 
great  profanation  of  the  Lord's  bay  by  travail- 
ing to  it  (nam  in  the  tym  of  Hivine  Service,  the 
presbyterie  craves  the  ( bmmiseionors'  advice 
how  to  put  a  Stop  to  this." 

May  5.  1T02. — Mr  Brown  reported  from  C  A. 
that   application  behoved   to  be  made  to  the 
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Parliament  for  removing-  some  of  these  abuses, 
viz. — the  rmarloat  called  Lauran  fair  and  the 
abuses  at  Yule  day. 

"  Dec.  31,  17C6. — The  sd.  day  anoyer  letter 
from  the  forsd.  Commission  was  read  snowing 
the  lamentable  increass  and  spreading  of  pro- 
fanity and  disorder,  rocomending  it  to  all 
minis,  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  severall  judica- 
tories faithfully  to  testifie  against  profanity  and 
immorality  in  all  ranks  of  persons  and  against 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and  to  endeavour  to 
hinder  the  selling,  buying  and  dispersing 
atheistical  books  and  pamphlets.  The  prcsb. 
seriously  recommends  this  to  all  the  brethren." 

June  20,  1710. — "  The  severall  Brethren  are 
appoynted  to  gett  one  extract  of  the  Act  agt. 
Drunkences  and  typlling  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  to  intimat  it  from  the  pulpit." 

The  fin  tray  Press. 

In  this  column  for  April  1,  1908  (reprinted 
on  page  7  of  Vol.  I.  of  "  'Aberdeen  Journal' 
Notes  and  Queries"),  a  .paragraph  chronicled 
tho  fact  that  Mr  G.  M.  Fraser,  Public  Librar- 
ian, Aberdeen,  had  contributed  an  artiolo  on 
the  abovo  press  to  tho  "Glasgow  Herald"  of 
March  5,  1908.  In  his  article,  as  it  appeared 
in  tho  (newspaper,  and  as  it  appears  in  his 
volume,  "Tho  Lone  Shieling,  etc.,"  Mr  Fraser 
states  that  tho  chapbook  publications  of  the 
Fintray  Press  number  twenty-one;  and  ho 
adds  that  tho  only  complete  collection  is  that 
in  the  Aberdeen  Public  LibraTy.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr  Fraser  regards  as  sufficient  to 
establish  separate  entity  in  chaplbooks,  but  if 
ho  takes  the  chapbook  collector's  view  that 
each  edition  which  exhibits  variations  from 
an  earlier  edition  from  the  same  press  is  en- 
titled to  bo  regarded  as-  a  distinct  item,  then 
the  number  is  at  least  twenty-two.  I  may  add 
as  a  matter  of  bibliographical  intcrest_  that  the 
collection  in  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library  is 
not  unique.  I  have  a  volumo  which  contains 
twenty-two  items,  and  a  well-known  Edinburgh 
student  of  our  chapbook  literature  has  an 
equally  exhaustive  collection. 

William  Harvey. 

4-  Gowrie  Street,  Dundee. 

The  Aberdeen  Clippers. 

With  reference  to  tho  article  on  "  Tho  Aber- 
deen Clippers"  (No.  266 — May  23),  attention 
may  be  directed  to  tho  volumo  "  Anno  Shepherd 
or  Elsmie,"  by  the  late  G.  R.  Eksmie  (Aberdeen, 
1904),  and  to  a  letter  therein  by  Mrs  Elsmie, 
dated  1st  January,  1867,  mentioning  receipt  of 
the  "bad  news"  that  "our  dear  old  ship 
'  Mercury  J  was  lost  on  the  Aberdeen  pier  on 
Sunday  night  about  seven  o'clock/'  tho  orew 
being  all  saved,  except  one  man.  After  some 
comments  on  the  disaster,  she  proceeds  to  say — 
"My  interest  in  ships  scorns  gone  with  this 


dear  old  one.  You  must  recollect,  G.,  her 
building  and  launch  before  wo  left  Aberdeen' 
[the  departure  taking  place  in  1843J.  "  Don't 
you  remember  her  being  in  the  yard  at  the 
Footdee  works,  and  you  and  Betsy  "  [G's  nurse] 
"  watching  her  progress  as  she  moved  gaily 
down  Church  Street?"  A  footnote  explains— 
"Tho  'Mercury'  was  a  clipper  schooner,  built 
in  Duff  us  and  Co.'s  yard,  and  brought  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  rollers  to  the  harbour  to 
be  launched."  A  picture  of  the  "Mercury"  Is 
given  in  the  volume. 

George  Borrow  in  Scotland. 

In  tho  April  number  of  tho  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  there  is  an  article  under  this  heading, 
by  Mr  Clement  Shorter — a  fragment,  Mr 
Shorter  explains,  from  a  forthcoming  book  by 
him,  "  George  Borrow  and  His  Circle,"  a  bio- 
graphy largely  composed  of  original  material 
that  was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  tho 
late  Mrs  Henrietta  MacOubrey,  George  Bor- 
row's  stepdaughter.  Borrow,  the  author  of 
"Lavcngro,"  "The  Romany  Rye,"  "The  Bible 
in  Spain,"  and  other  works,  has  himself  given 
us,  in  "  Lavengro,"  a  picturesque  record  of 
his  early  experiences  in  Scotland.  But  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Scotland  in  tho  autumn  of 
1858;  and  Mr  Shorter  has  at  his  disposal 
Borrow's  note-books  of  this  tour  and  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  Borrow  to  his  wife  during 
its  progress. 

The  first  half  of  the  tour — that  of  September — 
is  dealt  with  in  letters  to  his  wife,  the  latter 
half  is  reflected  in-  his  diary.  The  letters  show 
Borrow's  experiences  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
journey,  and  from  his  diaries  we  learn  that 
ho  was  in  Oban  on  October  22nd,  Aberdeen  on 
November  5th,  Inverness  on  the  9th,  and  thence 
ho  went  to  Tain,  Dornoch,  Wick,  John  o' 
Groats,  and  to  tho  island  towns,  Stromness, 
Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick.  Ho  was  in  Shetland 
on  tho  1st  of  December — "  altogether  a  bleak, 
cheerless  journey,  wo  may  believe,  even  for  so 
hardy  .a  tramp  as  Borrow,"  says  Mr  Shorter. 

Thero  is  abundance  of  Borrow's  prejudice, 
intolerance,  and  charm  in  the  note-books  and 
letters,  says  Mr  Shorter;  but  —  "He  passed 
through  Scotland  in  a  disputative  vein  which 
could  not  have  made  him  a  popular  traveller. 
Ho  tells  a  Roman  Gatholio  of  tho  Maodonnell 
clan  to  read  his  Bible  and  1  trust  in  Christ, 
not  in  tho  Virgin  Mary  and  graven  images.' 
He  goes  up  to  another  man  who  accosts  him 
with  tho  remark  that  'It  is  a  soft  day,'  and 
6ays,  'You  should  not  say  a  "soft"  day,  but 
a  wet  day.'  Even  tho  Spanish  for  whom  ho 
had  so  much  contempt  and  scorn  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  Peninsula,  are  '  in  many  things 
a  wiso  people'—  after  his  experiences  of  Scots 
men."  Two  of  these  experiences  are  thus  re- 
corded in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Borrow,  dated  from 
Inverness — 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  that  I  oamo  to  Scotland— 
I  was  novor  in  such  a  place  in  my  Life  for  bheal 
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ing  and  imposition,  and  the  farther  north  you 
go  tho  worse  things  seem  to  bo,  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possiblo  to  live  very  cheap  here,  that 
is  if  you  Lave  a  house  of  your  own  and  a  wife 
to  go  out  and  make  bargains,  for  things  are 
abundant  enough,  but  if  you  move  about  you 
are  at  tho  mercy  of  innkeepers  and  suchlike 
people.  Tho  other  day  I  was  swindled  out  of 
a  shilling  by  a  villain  to  whom  I  had  given  it 
for  change.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  had  him 
up  before  a  magistrate  provided  I  cxxuld  have 
found  one,  but  I  was  in  a  wild  place  and  ho  had 
a  clan  about  him,  and  if  I  had  had  him  up  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  have  been  outsworn. 
I,  however,  have  met  one  fine,  noblo  old  fellow. 
The  other  night  I  lost  my  Avay  amongst  horrible 
moore  and  wandered  for  miles  and  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  soul.  At  last  I  saw  a  light  which 
came  from  the  window  of  a  rude  hovel.  I 
tapped  at  the  window  and  shouted,  and  at  last 
an  old  man  came  out ;  he  asked  me  what  I 
wanted  and  I  told  him  I  had  lost  my  way.  He 
asked  me  where  I  came  from  and  where  I 
wanted  to  go,  and  on  my  telling  him  he  said 
I  had  indeed  lost  my  way,  for  I  had  got  out 
of  it  at  least  four  miles,  and  was  going  away 
from  the  place  I  wanted  to  get  to.  He  then 
said  he  would  show  me  the  way,  and  went  with 
me  for  several  miles  over  most  horrible  places. 
At  last  we  came  to  a  road  where  ho  said  he 
thought  he  might  leave  me,  and  wished  me 
good-night.  I  gave  him  a  shilling.  He  was 
very  grateful  and  said,  after  considering,  that 
as  I  had  behaved  so  handsomely  to  him  he 
would  not  leave  me  yet,  as  he  thought  it  possible 
I  might  yet  lose  my  way.  He  then  went  with 
mo  three  miles  farther,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  but  for  him,  I  should  have  lost  my  way 
again,  the  roads  were  so  tangled.  I  never  saw 
such  an  old  fellow,  or  one  whose  conversation 
was  so  odd  and  entertaining.  This  happened 
last  Monday  night,  the  night  of  the  day  in 
which  I  had  been  swindled  of  the  shilling  by 
the  other ;  I  could  write  a  history  about  those 
two." 

Returning  to  Inverness  later  on,  he  evidently 
had  trouble  with  his  baggage. 

"On  coming  hither  by  train"  (he  writes). 
"  I  nearly  lost  my  things.  I  was  told  at  Huntly 
that  the  train  stopped  ten  minutes,  and  mean- 
while the  train  drove  off  '  purposely  ' ;  I  tele- 
graphed to  Keith  in  order  that  my  things  might 
be  secured,  describing  where  they  were,  under 
the  seat._  The  reply  was  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  there.  I  instantly  said  that  I  would 
bring  an  action  against  the  company,  and 
walked  off  to  the  town,  where  I  stated  tho  facts 
to  a  magistrate  and  gave  him  my  namo  and 
address.  Ho  advised  mo  to  bring  my  action. 
I  went  back  and  found  the  people  frightened. 
They  telegraphed  again  —  and  the  reply  was 
that  the  things  wore  safe.  There  is  nothing 
hlce_  setting  oneself  up  sometimes.  I  was 
terribly  afraid  I  should  never  again  find  my 
books  and  things.  I,  however,  got  them,  and 
my^  old  umbrella,,  too.  I  was  sent  on  fey  the 
mail  train,  but  lost  four  hours,  besides  under- 
going a  groat  deal  of  misery  and  excitement. 


When  I  have  been  to  Thurso  and  Kirkwall  I 
shall  return  as  quick  as  possible,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  get  out  of  tho  country.  As  I  am  here, 
however,  I  wish  to  see  all  I  can,  for  I  never 
wish  to  return." 

He  duly  visited  Thurso,  and,  although  he 
wrote  from  there  complaining  of  the  weather — 
"  There  is  at  present  here"  (the  letter  is  dated 
21st  November)  "  a  kind  of  Greenland  winter, 
colder  almost  than  I  ever  knew  the  winter 
in  Russia,"  adding—"  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  Scotland,"  he  went  on  to  Orkney,  visiting 
the  stones  of  Stennis  and  the  Dwarf's  House 
in  the  island  of  Hoy,  as  well  as  inspecting  Kirk- 
wall Cathedral  and  the  ruins  of  the  Earl  of 
Orkney's  Palace.  In  a  final  letter,  dated  Stir- 
ling, December  14th,  we  have  a  final  grumble — 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  England,  but  I  am 
stopped  hero  for  a  day  for  there  is  no  convey- 
ance. Wherever  I  can  walk  I  get  on  very  well 
— but  if  you  depend  on  coaches  or  any  means 
of  conveyance  in  this  country  you  are  sure  to 
be  disappointed  This  place  is  but  thirty-five 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  vet  I  am  detained  for 
a  day — there  is  no  train.  Tho  waste  of  that 
day  will  prevent  me  getting  to  Yarmouth  from 
Hull  by  tho  steamer.  Were  it  not  for  my 
baggage  I  would  walk  to  Edinburgh.  I  got  to 
Aberdeen,  where  I  posted  a  letter  for  you.  I 
was  then  obliged  to  return  to  Inverness  for 
my  luggage— 125  miles.  Rather  than  return 
again  to  Aberdeen,  I  sent  on  my  things  to 
Dunkeld  and  walked  the  102  miles  through  the 
Highlands  when  I  got  here.  I  walked  to  Loeh 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  thirty-eight  miles 
over  horrible  roads.  I  then  got  back  here.  I 
have  now  soon  the  whole  of  Scotland  that  is 
worth  seeing,  and  have  walked  600  miles.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  bo  out  of  the  country  ;  a  person 
here  must  depend  entirely  upon  himself  and 
his  own  legs.  I  have  not  spent  much  money — 
my  expenses  during  my  wanderings  averaged 
a  shilling  a  day.  As  I  was  walking  through 
Strathspey,  singularlv  enough  T  met  two  or 
three  of  tho  Fhillipscs.  I  did  not  know  them, 
but  a  child  catne  running  after  mo  to  ask  me 
mv  namo.  It  was  Miss  P.  and  two  of  the 
children." 

Lord  Byron, 

A  gold  rinrj  that  belonged  to  I/ord  Byron, 
tho  poot,  realised  £9  at  Sotheby's,  London.  It 
was  inscribed  on  the  outside  with  the  Byron 
motto,  "  Credo  Byron."  and  on  the  inside  with 
the  'words  "  Sans  pour." 

J\  .  tMrmmOIT-LVWRAKOE. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

ExrENDiTURE— (Continued). 

January  1704. 

4  dito.—  F<n-  heltpoing  the  dooro  threshold  of 
John    M'Rob's    house,  shil.  ;    and  for 

helpoing  the  flouro  in  tho  outiio  of  Coo. 
Tayleors  hall  and  mending  ami  putting  in  a 
box-bod  to  Janet  Tayleors  chamber,  to  Wm. 
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Duncan  12  sliil. ;  and  to  the  workman 
2  ehil  £1   0  6 

It.— "For  a  hundered  single  naills,  5^  sliil.  ; 
and  60  double  naills  to  the  sd.  work,  4j> 
shil  £0  10  0 

10  dito.— To  James  Thomson  in  Old  Alxl.  for 
mending  my  old  watch,  14-^  shil.  ...£0  14  6 

21  dito. — For  soiling  a  pair  shoues,  12  shil.  ; 
and  for  a  sumonds  of  removement  to  Geo. 
Taylor,  3  shil  £0*15  0 

21  dito. — To  Wm.  Watt  for  a  pair  new  shoues, 
2  1-5  libs  £2   4  0 

To  remember  yt.  I  payt  for  tuo  homines,  one 
agt.  my  five  gairdners  and  ane  or.  ogt.  Wm. 
Annand,  5  4-5  libs. ;  and  for  postage  and 
chairgeing-  them  1  lib.  14  shil.,  sett  doune 
the  11  of  June  last,  but  not  sumned 
up   £6  10  0 

31  dito. — To  Mr  Alex.  Leslie,  phiscall,  for  per- 
sueimr  a  decreit  of  removeing  agt.  Geo. 
Taylor,  etc.,  4  libs.  18  shil.;  to  his  man,  10 
shil.  ;  and  for  sentance  moy.  of  mv  decreit 
for  sd.,  18  shil.   £6   6  0 

31  dito.— Payt  my  landly  for  the  sd.  moneth 
of  Janv.  for  denners  at  6  shil.  pr  dav,  being 
31  dayes   £9    6  0 

31  dito. — To  David  Yools  wife,  Marget  George, 
for  seaventeen  bottells  of  ale   £0  17  0 

It. — Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  December 
[January]  of  pocket  moy.  qrof.  I  kept  no 
account   £3  12  0 

February  1704. 

1  dito. — Payt  for  extractinge  of  my  decreite  of 
removeing  agt.  Geo.  Taylior  £1  15  0 

1  dito. — For  re/ristratione  of  mv  horning  agt. 
Wm.  Annand,  and  captio  thoron  and  de- 
lay©  £2  18  0 

5  dito. — For  giveing  a  chairg  of  horning  and 
inhibitione  agt.  James  Johnston,  personalie 
and  at  the  mercat  cross;  and  denounceing 
Wm.  Annand   £0  18  0 

5  dito. — To  James  Hector  for  a  peck  of  bis- 
kets,  being  50,  and  beackeing  £1   0  6 

16  dito.— For  a#new  forcke  to  my  pocket  knife, 
and  sharpeing  my  razors  and  pen- 
knives  £0   7  0 

21  dito.— To  Androw  Abd.  for  worke,  8  shil. ; 
and  for  three  bolls  of  layme,  3  libs.  3  shil.  ; 
for  eight  loads  sand  to  it,  8  ehil.  ;  for  rid- 
doleing  and  miackeing  it  up,  etc  7 
ehiJ  •  £4   6  0 

28  dito. — For  tucntic  seaven  bottclls  of  alo  to 
my  chamber  to  Marget  George  £1    7  0 

29  dito.— To  my  landldy  for  the  sd.  moneth  of 
February  for  denners  at  6  shil.  pr 
<^y  -X  £8  14  0 

It.— For  §3  mutchkens  of  aquavite  11  shiL  ; 
and  spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  3 
llbe  £3  11  0 

(To  he  continued.) 


Queries. 


1002.  Gordon  of  I.rackley  and  Farquhau- 
80N  OF  Inverey. — In  the  "Information"  en 
behalf  of  John  Farquharson  of  Inverey  and 
others,  given  in  1677,  concerning  the  killing 
of  John  Gordon  of  Brackley  on  7th  September, 
1666,  it  is  stated  that  Gordon  had  bought  from 
the  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen  tho  fines  exigible  from 
certain  persons  who  had  been  g'uilty  of  killing 
fish  out  of  season,  and  had  refused  to  come 
to  a  friendly  agreement  with  Inverey  as  he  had 
done  with  others.  The  MS.  History  of  tho 
Mackintoshes,  of  date  about  _  1678,  says  that 
Brackley 's  commission  concerning  the  fines  was 
from  tho  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen.  13  it 
known  whether  there  is  any  entry  on  the  sub- 
ject in  either  the  Sheriff  Court  or  Town  Coun- 
cil body?  What  arc  the  proper  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  Brackley?  The  Mackintosh 
MS.  has  "  Breachlio  "  ;  in  the  Records  of  Inver- 
cauld  it  is  "  Braieklie,"  f<  Breiekly,"  and 
"Brackley";  in  the  Records  of  AboVno  it  is 
"  Braichlio "  ;  while  Log-ends  of  the  Braes  of 
Mar  has  w  Brachlie,"  and  the  New  Decsido 
Guide  "  Brackley." 

A.  M.  M. 

1003.  Mining  Disaster.— On  14th  December, 
1850,  a  disaster  occurred  in  the  Schoolyard  Pit. 
Bo'ness,  by  which  three  men — Charles  Robert- 
son, James  Robertson,  and  Richard  Robertson — 
lost  their  lives.  Is  there  any  record  of  this 
event  in  the  Aberdeen  newspapers  of  the 
period  ?  If  go,  would  some  reader  kindly  supply 
a  transcript? 

W.  II. 


Hnswers. 


885.  Who  Were  tiie  Two  Poets  that  Were 
Hanged  in  Scotland  in  1569?— Some  months 
r..go,  having  come  across  in  my  perusal  of 
Lonsdale's  "Life  of  Robert  Knox,  the 
Anatomist,"  the  following  statement — "As  late 
as  1569  two  poets  in  tho  Scottish  landi  of  song 
wero  hanged,  possibly  "  pour  encourager 
les  autres,"  I,  while  expressing  some  scepticism 
rogarding  the  correctness  of  tho  charge  made 
above,  asked  readers  to  Specify  who  tho  un- 
fortunate poetfl  were,  and  when  and  why  they 
wore  so  savagely  dealt  with.  Xo  reply  having 
yet  been  vouchsafed,  I  venture  now  to  answer 
my  own  query.  My  eye  a  week  or  two  MgO 
chanced  to  fall  on  a  statement  made  hy  the 
Rev.  John  Marshall  in  his  "History  of  Scottish 
Ecclesiastical  and  Oivil  Affairs,"  page  226.  which 
T  suspect  to  have  boon  the  origin  of  Dr  I/ons 
dalo's  allegation.  I  shall,  therefore,  transoriba 
what  Mr  Marshall  has  to  «?nv  on  tho  matter. 
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It  runs  thus — The  Estates  passed  an  Act 
agwinst.  "  Strang1  and  idle  beggars,"  and  "sic  as 
mak  themselves  fulcs  and  bards."  The  Bam© 
Act  declares  certain  penalties  against  "  tho  idle 
people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,"  and  it 
strongly  condemns  all  sorts  of  vagrants,  idle 
people,  including1  "  minstrels,  songsters,  and 
bale-tellers,  not  avowed  in  special  service  by 
porno  of  tho  lords  of  Parliament  or  great  burghs." 
This  Act  was  passed  in  October  (1579),  but  pre- 
viously in  August,  two  poets,  William  Tumbulr, 
a  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh,  and  William  Scott, 
notar,  had  been  "hungit"  at  'Stirling  by  Morton 
for  some  verses  reflecting  on  his  government. 
Truly  the  critics  of  those  times  seem  to  have 
been  more  stern  and  unrelenting  than  even  the 
critics  of  the  nineteenth  century!  pno  of #  the 
tuneful  tribe  was  hanged   for  having  written 


a  ballad,  entitled  "Daff  and  Dow  Nothing,"  i.e.. 
"Sport  and  be  .at  your  ease,"  and  when  two 
years  after  Morton  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  widow  of  this  un- 
fortunate votary  of  the  muses  had  the  satis- 
faction of  (sitting  down  on  her  bare  knees  and 
pouring  out  imprecations  on  him  (Oaklorwood). 

W.  B.  R.  W. 

Dollair. 

1000.  The  Holy.  Sabbath.— The  author  of 
this  poem  was  James  Willcie,  divinity  student, 
a  native  of  Towie,  Aberdeenshire.  He  also 
wroto  other  poems  "of  a  pensivo  melancholy 
turn,  to  which,  unfortunately  tho  author  foil 
a  victim."  See  Jorvise's  "  Epitaphs  and  In- 
scriptions," I.,  p.  231. 
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"  The  Lyon  in  Mourning." 

Mi*  Evan  MacLeod  Barron,  Inverness,  in  hie 
work  on  "  Prince  Charlie's  Pilot,"  recently  pub- 
lished (Inverness  :  Robt.  Carruthors  and  'Sons, 
1913),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  "  The 
Lyon  in  Mourning,"  tho  well-known  collection 
of  materials  dealing  with  the  Jacobito  rising 
of  1745,  and  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Forbes,  M.A.,  then  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland  in  Leith,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ross  and  Caithness. 

Born  in  1708  in  the  parish  of  Rayne,  in  Aber- 
deenshire (says  Mr  Barron),  Bishop  Forbes,  to 
give  him  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in 
history,  was  sent  at  an  oarly  age  to  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  ho  graduated  Master 
of  Arts_  in  1726.  He  subsequently  proceeded 
to  qualify  for  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  that 
body  in  June,  1735.  When  Prince  Charlie 
landed,  Bishop  Forbes  was,  accordingly,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  37  years  of  age,  and  a 
clergyman  of  ten  years'  standing.  Like  all  his 
brethren  of  tho  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  raising  of  the  standard  reached 
Edinburgh,  he  determined  to  join  the  Prince. 
Ho  very  soon  found  some  friends  of  like  mind 
with  himself,  and  early  in  September  in  the 
company  of  two  fellow-clergymen,  two  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  and  two  men-servants,  he  set  out 
for  the  Highlands.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for 
himself,  however — for  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment showed  no  mercy  to  clergymen  who  had 
joined  the  Prince,  several  of  them  actually 
suffering  death  at  the  hands  of  tho  executioner 
— the  little  band  of  travellers  was  arrested  on 
suspicion,  near  Stirling,  on    7th  September, 

1745,  and  clapped  into  Stirling  Castle.  There 
they  were  kept  till  4th  February,  1746,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
from  which  the  Bishop  was  released  on  the 
29th  of  May  following. 

In  Edinburgh  Castle  Bishop  Forbes  met 
many  other  prisoners,  and  it  wa6  perhaps  when 
listening  to  their  experiences  that  tho  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  collecting  information  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in, 
and  could  throw  some  light  upon,  the  events 
and  incidents  of  the  Rebellion.  The  idea,  in 
its  beginning  probably  only  an  intention  to  col- 
lect matters  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  tho 
cause,  grew  into  a  plan  to  collect  all  available 
evidence;  and  when  at  last,  probably  late  in 

1746,  it  took  concrete  shape,  it  resolved  itself 
gradually  into  a  resolution  to  collect  every 
scrap  of  information  which  could  throw  light 
on  any  of  the  personalities  or  events  of  tho 
Rebellion,  and  especially  on  the  personality  of 
the  Prince  and  his  wanderings  after  Cullodon, 


on  tho  enormities  perpetrated  on  his  adherents, 
and  on  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  those 
who  had  followed  or  befriended  him. 

The  whole  collection  extends  to  ten  manu- 
script volumes,  the  first  of  which  bears  the 
date  1747  and  the  last  1775.  ....  The  col- 
lection is  a  collection  of  living  human  docu- 
ments. Narratives  written  by  the  narrators 
themselves ;  interviews  between  the  Bishop  and 
various  of  the  heroes  of  the  '45,  whom  he  sub- 
jected to  long -and  close  examination;  letters 
passing  between  tho  Bishop  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  out  with,  or  had  aided,  the 
Prince;  meetings  with  people  who  had  some- 
thing worth  telling — good  citizens  of  Inverness, 
who  described  what  they  had  seen  in  the  town 
before  and  after  Cullodon,  officers  who  had 
served  the  Hanoverians,  and  were  not  afraid 
to  tell  what  they  had  seen  or  heard,  and  persons 
of  every  condition  in  life  who  could  contribute 
a  mite  of  information  to  the  Bishop's  hoard; 
all  these  and  many  other  things  besides — jour- 
nals, poems,  epitaphs,  and  tho  like — are  set 
out  at  length  and  with  extraordinary  care  and 
precision  in  the  worthy  Bishop's  manuscript 
volumes.  The  collection  of  every  possible  bit 
of  information  relating  to  the  '45  and  the 
Cause  became,  indeed,  the  passion  of  his  life, 
and  down  to  the  very  month  before  his  death, 
in  November,  1775,  he  continued  to  add  to  his 
collection,  and  to  chronicle  every  scrap  of  news 
which  had  any  bearing  on  the  Prince  or  the 
Cause  which  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

Inscribed  on  tho  first  volume  is  tho  title  by 
which  the  collection  is  known,  with  a  sub-title 
which  explains  the  Bishop's  intentions.  It 
runs — "  The  Lyon  in  Mourning,  or,  a  Collec- 
tion (As  exactly  made  as  the  Iniquity  of  the 
Times  would  permit)  of  Speeches,  Letters, 
Journals,  etc.,  relative  to  the  Affairs,  but  more 
particularly  tho  Dangers  and  Distresses  of 
(?)",  it  being  considered  wise  in  those  days 
not  to  mention  the  Prince,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  by  name.  Why  the  name  "  The  Lyon 
in  Mourning  "  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it 
is  conjectured,  probably  with  truth,  that  it 
refers  to  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Scotland,  tho 
Scottish  Lion.  The  collection  remained  in  the 
Bishop's  keeping  till  his  death,  a  jealously- 
guarded  and  much-valued  possession,  and  it  was 
not  until  1834  that  any  part  of  its  contents 
was  published  to  tho  world.  In  that  year  cer- 
tain of  the  papers  and  narratives  in  it,  amount- 
ing to  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
were  printed  by  Dr  Robert  Chambers  in  his 
well-known  but  now  scarce  work,  "  Jacobite 
Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745."  On  his 
death,  Dr  Chambers  bequeathed  the  manuscript 
to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  whose  library 
in  Edinburgh  it  is  now  carefully  preserved, 
and  in  1S95  it  was  printed  exactly  as  it  had 
been  left  by  Bishop  Forbes,  by  the  Soo1  sh 
History  Society. 

Of  the  collection  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  Bishop  Forbes  a  declared 
aim  was  to  make  it  "  as  COITtplc&t  and  exact  as 
possible  for  the  instruction  of  future  111:0*. "  and 
to  s<v  that  every  act  and  incident  was  "care- 
fully recorded  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  ic 
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cording  to  truth  and  justice."  No  trouble 
therefore  was  spared  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
full  and  accurate  information.  If  there  were 
more  than  one  actor  in  a  particular  episode, 
the  narrative  of  each  was  obtained,  discrep- 
ancies were  pointed  out  and  explanations 
ask<Ml  ;  and  the  whole,  narratives,  criticisms, 
and  explanations,  were  then  set  down,  so  that 
the  reader  might  compare  them  for  himself  and 
form  his  own  judgment.  It  was  a  high  ideal 
the  Bishop  set  before  him.  "  I  never  chusc," 
he  says,  "  to  take  matters  of  fact  at  second- 
hand "if  I  can  by  any  means  have  them  from 
those  who  wore  immediately  interested  in 
them,"  and  this  ideal  ho  succeeded  in  carrying 
out.  It  is  this  which  gives  "  The  Lyon  in 
Mourning"  its  unique  place  in  Scottish  his- 
torical literature,  and  sets  it  among  the 
world's  great  books. 

Sterne  and  the  Earl  of  Aboync 

The  following  interesting  communication  by 
Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  appeared  in  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  (London)  of  August  30 — 

Mr  Lewis  Melville,  in  his  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Sterne"  (I.,  66),  notes  that  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Stillington  to  Sterne  in  1742  the  author 
of  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  is  described  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Aboync.  It  suggests,  ho 
says,  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage 
in  "  Tristram  "  :  — 

"  My  travels  through  Denmark  with  Mr 
Noddy's  eldest  son,  whom  in  the  year  1741  I 
accompanied  as  governour,  riding  along  with 
him  at  a  prodigious  rate  through  most  parts 
of  Europe." 

Mr  Melville's  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  note  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal,"  6th 
January,  1795:  — 

"  His  lordship  [Charles  Gordon,  4th  Earl  of 
Alvoync,  1726  ?-1795]  received  from  nature  a 
sound  understanding,  which  was  cultivated  and, 
improved  by  a  liberal  education.  Having  fin- 
ished the  usual  course  of  6tudy  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  [his  name  is  not  identifiable  in 
any  registers  of  alumni],  he  went  abroad, 
where,  mingling  for  several  years  with  the 
highpr  ranks  of  life,  his  manners  acquired  a 
delicacy  and  gentleness  which  endeared  him  to 
all." 

The  Eerean  Church. 

In  supplement  of  the  account  of  "  The 
Berean  Church  at  Sauchieburn  "  in  No.  277 — 
August  15,  the  following,  from  Dr  A.  C. 
Cameron's  "History  of  Fettercairn,"  may  be 
found  of  interest. 

The  Founder  of  tiie  Berean  Ciiukctt. 

John  Barclay,  A.M.,  son  of  a  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Muthill,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 


of  Auchterarder  (1759),  and  assistant  in  Errol 
parish,  became  assistant  to  Mr  Anthony  Dow, 
minister  of  Fettercairn  in  1763  In  a  Biography 
of  Mr  Barclay  it  is  stated  that  he  was  of  a  fair 
and  rather  florid  complexion.  Ho  looked 
younger  than  ho  really  was;  and  on  account  of 
his  youthful  appearance  the  people  of  Fetter- 
cairn were  at  first  greatly  prejudiced  against 
him.  "  But  this  was  soon  forgotten.  His  fervid 
manner,  in  prayer  especially,  and  at  different 
piarts  of  almost  every  sermon,  riveted  the  at- 
tention and  impressed  the  minds  of  his  audience 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  lose  the  memory  of  it.  Hie  popularity  as 
a  preacher  became  so  great  at  Fettercairn  that 
hardly  anything  of  the  kind  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  parish  church,  being  an  old-fashioned  build- 
ing, had  rafters  across.  Those  were  crowded 
with  hearers;  the  sashes  of  the  windows  were 
taken  out  to  accommodate  the  multitude  that 
could  not  gain  admittance.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  assist  an tsh  in  at  Fettercairn  he 
had  regular  hearers  who  nocked  to  him  from 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
He  had  a  most  luxuriant  fancy,  and  a  great 
taste  for  poetry.  His  taste,  however,  was"  not 
very  correct,  and  he  lacked  sound  judgment.  . 
.  •  Besides  his  works  in  prose,  he  published 
thousands  of  verses  on  religious  subjects  He 
composed  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  Book  of 
i  salms.  which  was  partly  published  in  1766  " 
By  inculcating  Antinomian  doctrines  Mr 
Barclay  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  heritors 
and  the  Presbytery.  He  nevertheless,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr  How,  petitioned  for  ordina- 
tion, and  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  no  cure  of  souls.  The  Presbytery,  more- 
over, by  a  majority  had  enjoined  Mr  Dow  to 
dismiss  his  assistant,  because  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  a  book  published  by  him.  Mr 
Dow  replied  that  the  press  was  free  to  any  one 
to  show  whether  the  book  contained  "danger- 
ous and  damnable  principles";  that  it  was 
arbitrary  and  'unchristian  to  condemn  a  man 
unheard  and  not  admonished ;  and  that  if  he 
dismissed  Mr  Barclay,  another  could  not  be 
got  to  visit  the  sick  and  catechise  the  people. 
Whereupon  Mr  Barclay  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Presbytery  and  answer  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  a  book  that  had  meantime 
been  examined  by  their  committee,  the  title  of 
the  same  being  "Rejoice  Evermore;  or  Christ 
AH  in  All,"  an  original  publication,  oonsn-t- 
ing  of  spiritual  songs  collected  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  several  of  the  Psalms,  together 
with  tho  Whole  'Song  of  'Solomon  pafr&phraecd, 
with  three  discourses  relative  to  the<e  sv'l>- 
jects,  and  suliscribed  "John  Barclay"?  lie 
answered  "  Yes."  And  whether  he  preached 
the  •doctrines  contained  in  the  book0  lie  did. 
To  other  thirty-one  queries  put.  he  craved 
time  to  reply.  In  duo  time  he  sent  hit* 
answers,  as  well  as  a.n  apology  and  petition; 

but  the  Presbytery,  after  deliberation,  con- 
sidered them  unsatisfactory  and  gave  him  a 
new  set  of  queries  to  elicit  more  direct  and 
explicit  answers.      His  answers  being  only  in 
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part  satisfactory,  the  Presbytery  resolved  fco 
call  him  to  their  bar  to  be  censured. 

Formation  of  the  Berean  Churoh. 

These  proceedings  extended  over  two  years, 
to  the  closeof  1768.  Mr  BarcLay  continued 
to  act  as  -assistant  till  the  death  of  Mr  Dow  m 
August,  1772,  but  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
officiate  in  the  church.  lie  applied  to  the 
Presbytery  for  a  certificate,  and  was  refused. 
He  appealed  to  tho  General  Assembly,  but  they 
dismissed  the  case  in  May,  1773.  The  people 
believed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
members  of  Presbytery  were  more  or  less  pre- 
judiced. Petitions  were  presented  to 
tho  heritors  and  to  His  Majesty  George 
III.  in  favour  of  Mr  Barclay  to  .be 
their  minister.  Upon  the  refusal  of  these  peti- 
tions, the  deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  tho  presentation  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Foote 
to  the  church  and  parish,  the  people  moved  off 
in  a  body  with  Mr  Barclay  and  worshipped  for 
a  time  in  a  barn  at  Mcikleha'. 

The  church  at  Sauchioburn  was  soon  after 
built  and  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  members,  but  Mr  Barclay  left 
in  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1773)  to  be  or- 
dained to  a  congregation  in  Newcastle.  He 
continued  zealously  and  ardently  to  promulgate 
his  views,  and  succeeded  in  forming  congrega- 
tions in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Crieff,  Kirkcaldy, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  other  places. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  July,  1793, 
aged  64 ;  was  interred  in  the  old  Calton  Church- 
yard, where  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected 
to  his  memory.  Tho  sect  he  formed  were 
called  "  Bereans  "  (from  Acts  xvii.,  11),  and  the 
name  was  (self-impoeed.  Their  leading  tenet 
was  to  reject  established  articles  and  confessions 
of  faith,  holding  tho  Bible  to  bo  the  only 
certain  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  They  also 
held  that  all  who  possessed  a  full  assurance  of 
their  own  salvation  were  perfectly  safe ;  but 
they  did  not  pretend  to  found  that  assurance  on 
tho  conformity  of  their  actions  to  the  rules  of 
Christianity. 

A  Mr  James  Macrae,  grandfather  of  the  Rev. 
David  Macrae,  late  of  Dundee,  was  appointed 
in  1774  to  the  charge  of  Sauchioburn  ;  and  he 
laboured  faithfully,  not  only  as  the  minister, 
but  very  successfully  as  tho  teacher  of  a  week- 
day school  for  the  youth  of  the  district.  Sonio 
of  his  pupils,  in  later  years  as  old  people  known 
to  the  writer,  were  wont  fondly  to  relate  their 
reminiscences  of  Mr  Macrae  and  his  school  at 
Sauchioburn. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Berean  Preachers. 

In  course  of  time,  and  very  much  owing  to 
tho  excellent  ministrations  of  Mr  Foote,  the 
Berean  body'  dwindled,  and  many  of 
the  people  returned  to  tho  church.  Still, 
a  few  lay  preachers  kept  up  weekly 
meetings  in  their  owni  private  houses.  One  of 
these  was  Anthony  Glen,  who  used  to  tell  that 
if  not  allowed  to  preach  he  would  "  rive."  His 
discourses  wore  homely.  The  following  is  a 
fair  sample  of  his  oratory  when  discom-stng  on 


the  love  of  money—"  Fowk  wud  do  a'  things 
for  tho  lovo  o'  money.  They  wud  gang  ower 
eeas,  an'  into  pants  whar  naebody  kenn'd  them, 
an'  a'  for  the  greed  o'  gain.  Their  grace  afore 
moat,  an'  after  meat,  an'  their  prayers  at  a' 
time,  waa  bawbees.  Anion." 

William  Taylor,  carrier,  Raw  of  Balmain,  was 
the  last  of  the  Berean  preachers.  After  walk- 
ing five  miles,  ho  officiated  regularly,  along 
with  others,  at  tho  Sunday  meetings  in 
Laurencekirk.  -  He  survived  his  colleagues  ;  and 
with  tho  last  of  them,  a  John  Todd,  farmer  at 
Buttery  brae,  divided  tho  duties  of  the  Sunday 
with  a  remark  such  as,  "  Noo,  John,  ye' 11  come 
up  and  lat's  see  daylieht  through  the  Romans." 
At  Yule  time  John  always  warned  his 
audience — "  My  frien's,  beware  o'  cairds  an' 
dice  an'  that  bewitchin'  thing,  the  totum." 
Tho  chapel,  a  small  building,  stood  in  what 
is  now  known  as  "Berean  Lane."  About  1840, 
tho  services  there  ceased,  and  William  con- 
ducted Sunday  meetings  in  his  own  barn  at 
Balmain,  to  which  not  a  few  repaired  to  take 
stock  of  his  sayings.  On  one  occasion  his  father, 
a  frail  old  man,  acted  as  precentor,  and  accord- 
ing ta  tho  custom  when  books  were  scarce,  he 
tried  to  recite  line  by  line  to  be  sung.  But 
William,  not  pleased  with  the  effort,  sharply 
interposed,  and,  addressing  him  in  the  same 
musical  tone,  said — "  Ye  stupid  eediot,  lat's  see 
the  buik,  an'  I'll  sing  rhysel'."  In  the  course 
of  his  ministrations  in  the  barn,  William  on  one 
occasion  worked  himself  up  to  a  great  flight  of 
oratory,  somo  of  his  illustrations  being  quite 
unrepeatable.  Once  ho  quite  excelled  himself. 
"Put  on  the  shield  o'  faith,  ma  frion's ;  arm 
yourselves  wi'  tho  gospel";  and,  imitating  the 
charging  of  tho  old  muzzle-loader  of  the  time, 
ho  oxclaimed— "  Ram  it  home  to  the  breech, 
ma  dear  brethren  ;  once  again  to  tho  breech  " ; 
then,  as  it  were  shouldering  and  directing  tho 
gun,  ho  passionately  exclaimed — "And  we'll 
shoot  the  devil  like  a  rotten  i'  the  crap  o'  the 
wa'  wi'  tho  gun  o'  salvation.  Amen." 

About  1834,  two  gentlemen,  acting  on  a 
Government  Commission  anent  Church  statis- 
tics, called  upon  Mr  Whyte,  the  parish  minister, 
and,  after  getting  from  him  what  they  required, 
ho  mentioned  the  name  of  William  Taylor,  the 
Berean  preacher.  They  went  and  found  lum 
at  tho  plough,  Tho  following  colloquy  took 
place — "You  are  a  preacher,  wo  believe?' 
"  Maybe  I  am."  "  What  stipend  do  you  re- 
ceive?" "  Ou,  nae  muckle."  "But  how 
much?"  "  Ou,  maybe  thirty  shillin's."  "  Ilavo 
you  any  other  occupation?  "  "  Ou.  I  gang  to 
Montrose  wi'  the  cairt,  and  sometimes  1  fell 
swine."  He  died  in  tho  early  sixties.  Tho 
Bereans,  in  the  place  where  they  had  their 
origin,  are  now  extinct.  Tho  last  of  tho  sect  in 
Laurencekirk  wore  two  old  women,  end  when 
one  of  them  died  tho  other  feelingly  remarked 
— "  Waes  me  I  When  I  gang  too.  the  Bereans 
Ml  bo  clean  licket  aff!"  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Mr  Barclay  and  the  Bereans.  it  must  bo 
admitted    that    good    effects   v  ere  produocd, 

inasmuch  a^  devout  feelings  and  orderly  con- 
duct took  the  place  of  many  evil  habits, 
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The  Ogilvys  of  Eastmiln. 

Eastmiln,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Glen- 
isla,  Forfarshire,  was,  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  residential  estate. 
Its  boundaries  might  now  be  rather  difficult  to 
define,  but  certainly  the  property  was  not  largo. 
The  residence  of  the  proprietor  was  Eastmiln 
House,  which  still  stands,  and  docs  duty  as  a 
farmhouse.  The  building  is  of  two  stories, 
and  far  from  pretentious;  in  fact,  it  provides 
only  moderate  accommodation,  although  doubt- 
less it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary 
class  of  country  gentlemen's  residences  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  built.  The  interior  wood- 
work has  been  in  part  or  whole  replaced,  but 
the  walls  stand  the  same  as  when  erected. 

The  estate  was  owned  by  a  family  of  Ogilvys 
—probably  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of 
Airlie.  The  laird  at  the  time  of  which  we  write 
— 1764 — was  Thomas  Ogilvy,  a  gentleman  of 
over  40  years  of  age.  He  Avas  a  bachelor,  and 
resided  with  his  widowed  mother,  Isobel 
M'Kenzie.  They  kept  two  female  domestic 
servants,  those  at  the  time  in  question  being 
Elizabeth  Sturrock  and  Anne  Sampson.  Other 
members  of  the  family  were  Patrick  Ogilvy,  the 
laird's  immediate  younger  brother,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  89th  Regiment  of  Eoot,  or  old  Gordon 
Highlanders;  Alexander  Ogilvy,  a  doctor  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a  sister  Martha,  who  was 
married  to  Andrew  Stewart,  merchant  in  Alyth. 

Thomas  Ogilvy  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  rather  delicate  health,  and  not  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  the  appearance  of  his  apparel. 
For  a  period  ho  wore  upon  his  breast,  as  chest- 
protector,  a  striped  woollen  nightcap,  the  lower 
end  of  which  reached  near  to  his  breeches. 
Ultimately  ho  doffed  this  in  favour 
of  a  plaiding  jacket,  which  ho  girt  with  a  broad 
leather  belt,  with  lappets  of  leather  hanging 
down  over  his  haunches.  Despite  these  pecu- 
liarities Thomas  Ogilvy  was  a  sedate,  sensible 
man,  who  identified  himself  with  the  district 
country  life  of  the  time,  fraternised  freely  with 
his  tenants,  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Placid  and  peaceful  was  the  life  led  at 
Eastmiln,  and  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see 
might  have  been  expected  to  continue  so,  but 
alus!  inexorable  Fate,  by  a  sequence  of  start- 
ling event,  in  less  than  one  short  year  involved 
the  whole  household  in  tragedy  of  the  deep- 
est dye. 

Probably  some  time  towards  the  latter  part 
of  1764  Thomas  Ogilvy  became  acquainted  with 
Catherine,  or  Kato  Nairn,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Nairn  of  Dunsinnan,  Perthshire.  This 
lady  was  a  gay  and  giddy  girl  of  not  much 
moro  than  nineteen,  and,  strango  though  it 
may  appear,  inspired  Thomas  Ogilvy  with  a 
very  strong  attachment.  Strangor  still  docs 
it  scorn  that  among  all  the  snitors  which  this 
fair  lady  must  have  had,  the  favoured  ono  was 
tho  elderly,  sober- minded  Thomas  Ogilvy. 
Events  moved  rapidly.  After  a  short  court- 
ship, and  despite  tho  opposition  of  Ivoth  fami- 
lies,  a  marriago  was  arranged  between  the 


ill-assorted  couple.  On  the  30th  January, 
1765,  Thomas  Ogilvy  and  Kate  Nairn  became 
husband  and  wife,  taking  up  residence  at 
Eastmiln,  along  with  the  elder  Mrs  Ogilvy. 
Thomas  now  discarded  his  plaiding  jacket  and 
belt  for  moro  conventional  attire,  alnd  en- 
gaged another  domestic  servant  in  the  person 
of  Katherine  Campbell,  a  Highland  woman, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  Mrs  Spalding 
of  Glenkilvie  (a  sister  of  Kate  Nairn's),  with 
whom  she  had  served  .as  laundry-maid  or 
washer-woman. 

Other  events  of  a  far-reaching  nature  soon 
occurred.  Lieutenant  Ogilvy,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  stationed  with  his  regiment  in 
the  East  Indies,  was  invalided  home  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  arrived  at  Eastmiln  shortly 
after  _  his  brother's  marriage.  Here  he  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  his  mother  and  brother, 
and,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  by  young 
Mrs  Ogilvy  as  well. 

On  the  1st  Maxell  another  guest  arrived  at 
Eastmiln,  in  the  person  of  Anne  Clark,  cousin- 
german  of  the  Ogilvys.  This  lady  had  previ- 
ously resided  in  Edinburgh.  In  character  she 
is  represented  as  having  been  far  from  desir- 
able. In  Edinburgh  she  appears  to  have  led  a 
far  from  chaste  bfe,  and  in  fact  is  said  to  have 
lived  for  a  time  in  immoral  relations  with  her 
cousin,  Alexander  Ogilvy.  whe  does  not  seem 
to  havo  been  a  high-souled  individual.  About 
this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  common 
porter  named  Rattray,  and  tho  alliance,  so 
derogatory  to  his  rank,  brought  down  on  him 
the  resentmont  of  liis  older  brothers.  Alex- 
ander was  very  averse  to  have  all  his  interests 
at  Eastmiln  cut  off,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
Miss  Clark  to  proceed  there  with  the  intention 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  or  otherwise  fur- 
thering his  personal  interests.  By  what  means 
she  was  to  do  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  Miss 
Clark  was  a  woman  of  tho  world,  not  at  all 
over-scrupulous,  and  altogether  unlikely  to  miss 
opportunities  of  whatever  kind  might  be  ex- 
pected to  further  the  ends  she  had  in  view. 
There  is  also  reason  for  believing  that  recent 
events  wore  not  at  all  favourably  viewed  by 
Alexander  Ogilvy.  There  were  only  the 
lives  ol  two  brothers  between  him  and  tho 
estate  of  Eastmiln.  Of  these,  Thomas  was 
elderly,  delicate,  and  unlikely  to  marry;  while 
from  the  risks  of  his  vocation,  and  residence  in 
unhealthy  climates,  Patrick's  life  was  far  from 
certain.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Thomas  married, 
and  the  prospects  of  an  heir  must  havo  been 
far  from  palatable  to  Alexander. 

At  Eastmiln  matters  did  not  now  long  remain 
in  their  previous  peaceful  condition.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  Kato  Nairn  found  tho 
dashing  lieutenant  a  far  moro  congenial  com- 
panion than  her  douco  husband.  They  were 
much  together,  and  very  soon  their  conduct  was 
such  as  left  little  doubt  that  a  criminal  iutiniaev 
cxisted  between  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  un- 
suspecting Thomas  Ogilvy  would  havo  noticed 
this  amour,  but  nothing  escaped  the  vigilant 
Gyos  of  Miss  Clark,  who  took  good  care  that 

tho  injured  husband  should  not  Jong  remain 

ignorant  of  his  wrongs.    Tho  seeds  sown  s\mi 
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bare  fruit.  On  the  23rd  May  a  violent  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  brothers,  and  the  lieutenant 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  At  first  he 
went  to  Little  Fortar,  a  country  residence  not 
far  distant,  and  afterwards  visited  Glenkilvie 
and  Alyth,  where  lived  his  sister,  Mrs  Stewart. 
At  all  three  places  he  received  letters  from  his 
brother's  wife. 

Meanwhile  life  at  Eastmiln  was  far,  indeed, 
from  happy.  Young  Mrs  Ogilvy  betrayed  much 
grief  and  resentment  over  the  dismissal  »of  the 
lieutenant,  and  made  some  most  incautious 
remarks,  wishing  her  husband  dead,  and  de- 
claring that  if  she  had  poison  she  would 
administer  it  to  him.  These  remarks  were  duly 
conveyed  to  the  unhappy  Thomas,  who  was 
warned  not  to  take  any  food  from  the  hand 
of  his  wife.  _  On  the  5th  June  Andrew 
Stewart  visited  Eastmiln,  and  _  brought 
with  him  a  small  packet  to  Kate  Nairn,  from 
the  lieutenant.  As  Mr  Stewart  had  to  leave 
early  next  morning,  breakfast  was  served  earlier 
than  usual,  and  as  Thomas  Ogilvy  had  not  risen, 
ho  was  served  in  bed  by  his  wife.  In  less  than 
an  hour  thereafter  the  laird  was  seized  with 
sickness  and  vomiting,  and  before  midnight  had 
breathed  his  last. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Thomas 
Ogilvy,  the  lieutenant  returned  to  Eastmiln  at 
the  request  of  Kate  Nairn.  The  latter  also  dis- 
missed Anno  Clark  from  the  house,  but  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  left  the  neighbourhood. 
Meantime  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
under  suspicious  circumstances  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Alexander  Ogilvy,  presumably  by  Miss 
Clark,  and  he  at  once  laid  such  information  be- 
fore the  authorities  as  caused  them  to  post- 
pone the  interment,  which  had  been  arranged 
for  the  11th  June,  until  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  held.  The  medical  men  selected  for 
this  task  were  Peter  Meik,  surgeon,  Alyth,  Gil- 
bert, Ramsay,  surgeon,  Ooupar  Angus,  and  John 
Ogilvie,  physician,  Forfar,  the  family  doctor. 
Owing  to  some  unexplained  reason  the  two  sur- 
geons ai-rived  at  Eastmiln  prior  to  Dr  Ogilvie- 
They  declared  that  the  external  appearances 
of  the  body  indicated  arsenical  poisoning,  and 
proposed  opening  the  remains.  This  Alexander 
Ogilvy,  who  had  now  arrived  at  Eastmiln,  re- 
fused to  allow,  except  in  the  presence  of  Dr 
Ogilvie.  Dr  Ramsay  could  not  await  the  ar- 
rival of  tilio  Forfar  physician,  so  the  two  sur- 
geons left.  When  Dr  Ogilvio  arrived  ho,  too, 
inspected  the  body,  and  found  certain  indica- 
tions that  did  not  correspond  with  ordinary 
death,  but  as  the  sair goons  had  gone,  he  did 
not  venture  to  search  for  internal  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  death.  The  _  testimony  of 
the  doctors  was,  however,  sufficient  to  warrant 
steps  being  taken,  and  Kate  Nairn  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ogilvy  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  For- 
far jail,  where  they  subsequently  emitted  two 
declarations,  each  in  presence  of  George  Camp- 
bell, Sheriff-Substitute-  of  the  county. 

Immediately  after  his  brother  was  lodged  in 
gaol,  Alexander  Ogilvy  caused  the  whole  of 
the  stock  on  the  home  farm  of  Eastmiln  to  be 
sold  by  auction.  This  he  said  he  did  on  (ho 
authority  of  a  letter  from  tho  lieutenant,  but 
there  seema  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  the 


statement.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  ho  lifted  the  ready  money,  and  bills  taken 
were  rendered  due  to  him  at  the  following 
Martinmas. 

'  Taking  into  consideration  the  serious  nature 
of  the  charge,  the  social  position  of  the  parties 
implicated,  and  the  fact  that  Forfar  gaol  was 
none  too  secure,  the  authorities  had  the 
prisoners  removed  to  the  Old  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Whether  or  not  both  prisoners  wore 
conveyed  thence  together  or  separately  is  not 
clear,  but  it  would  appear  that  Kate  Nairn 
had  been  taken  to  Dundee,  and  then  by  steamer 
to  Leith.  II er  arrival  there  (has  been  thus 
described  by  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  "  Tradi- 
tions of  Edinburgh  "  : — She  was  brought  from 
the  north  country  into  Leith  Harbour  in  an 
open  boat,  and  as  fame  had  preceded  her,  thou- 
sands of  people  flocked  to  the  shore  to  see  her. 
She  has  been  described  to  us  as  standing  erect 
in  the  boat,  dressed  in  a  riding  habit,  and 
having  a  switch  in,  her  hand,  with  which  she 
amused  herself.  Her  whole  bearing  betrayed 
so  much  levity,  or  was  so  different  from  what 
had  been  expected,  that  the  mob  raised  a 
general  howl  of  indignation,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  stoning  her  to  death,  when  she  was 
with  difficultyi  rescued  from  their  hands  by  the 
public  authorities." 

Meanwhile  the  precognition  of  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  and  defence  had  been  taking 
place,  and  the  disclosures  appeared  to  be 
very  adverse  for  the  accused  parties.  Owing 
to  the  perfunctory  post  mortem  examination 
made,  medical  evidence  was  necessarily  weak. 
Tho  leading  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were:  — 
Anne  Clark,  Elizabeth  Sturrock,  and  Anno 
Sampson,  all  of  whom  resided  at  Eastmiln. 
Doubtless  fearing  that  the  relatives  of  the  ac- 
cused would  tamper  with  these  women  or  even 
carry  them  off  and  seclude  them,  tho  Crown 
took  the  somewhat  drastic  measure  of  confining 
them  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  were 
kept  close  prisoners  in  all  but  name  until  after 
tho  trial.  At  fust  they  were  all  confined  to- 
gether, but  on  counsel  for  the  defence  making 
representation  that  Anno  Clark  was  an  un- 
principled woman,  animated  with  spite  against 
the  accused,  and  might  influence  and  prejudice 
her  companions,  she  was  separated  from  them. 
No  ono  was  allowed  to  see  any  of  these  wit- 
nesses except  in  the  presence  of  a  court  official. 

David  Grewar,  F.S.A. 
(To  bo  continued.) 

The  .Rtckart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Oontinv.ed). 
March  1704. 

2  dito. — To  Margit  Baxter  for  washing  linr.cn?. 
7  shil.  ;  and  for  a  crn.mpet  and  a  heid  to  a 
new  kcan  to  James  Thomson  S  shil....£0  15  0 

9  dito.— For  tuelve  bolls  lyme  at  17  shil.  pr, 
boll.  10  l-5lh  libs.;  for  oariago  of  it.  \  lib. 
4  shil.;  for  thretie  sand  to  it,  1J  litis.;  for 
riddeleing  ami  maoking  it  up,  IS  shil  : 
is   £13  16  0 
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It.— For  my  of  the  expenccs  of  beateing  to 
the  couble  for  the  Midcliinglo  for  the  en- 
sueiiuj  soneon  of  fishing  £2   5  6 

It. — For  fourtie  three  bottells  of  ale  to  David 
Yools  wife  at  soverall  tynies  £2    3  0 

27  dito.-^-To  James  Bardie,  smith,  for  mending 
some  locks  and  koyes,  when  I  was  abrode, 
and  some  such  litle  worko  since  I  came 
home,  17  ehi.1  £0  17  0 

27  dito. — Payt  to  John  Innes,  morcht.  in  AbcL, 
6  libs.  7^  Gliil.  for  inscurancc  of  my  salmond 
that  was  sent  to  ho  11  and  to  me  in  Foby.  1703, 
qcJi.  I  sold  to  him  there  £6    7  6 

30  dito. — For  tuelve  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber  at  1  shil.  p.  bottcll  £0  12  0 

30  dito. — Received  from  Jean  Cheassar,  relick 
of  James  Thomson,  taylor,  nyno  pounds 
Scoto  wt.  seaven  pounds  tuo  shill.  she  rests 
me.  payable  at  Witsonday  next,  qch.  macks 
sixtoine  lbs.  2  shil.,  and  yt  upon  John 
Ritchios  account  in  pairt  of  his  house  moall 
ha  rests  me ;  qoh.  sixtoine  pounds  2  shil.  I 
shall  hold  comt  to  him  for. 

31  dito. — Payt  my  landsldy  for  the  moneth  of 
March  at  6  ehil.  p.  day  foi  denner,  is  £9    6  0 

It. — .Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  March  of  pocket 
moy.  qrof  I  kept  no  account  £2  10  6 

Aprile  1704. 

1  dito. — For  a  pair  shous  to  William 
Watt   £2   4  0 

13  dito. — For  three  hundred  sclcats,  to  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  9  libs. ;  for  carriage  of  them, 
18  shil  £9  18  0 

15  dito.— For  nyntiene  bottells  of  ale  to  David 
Yools  wife  to  my  chamber  £0  19  0 

22  dito.— For  a  peck  of  flour  boackon  in  50 
biskets,  etc.,  to  my  chamber  £1   2  6 

28  dito. — For  denouncing  and  registrating  of 
James  Johnston,  1  lib.  8  shil.;  and  for  post- 
age therof  to  Edin.  and  home  againe,  for  a 
oaptione,  8  shil  £1  16  o 

28  dito.— For  soiling  a  pair  shone  to  James 
Lighton   £0  12  0 

30  dito. — Payt  my  landsldy  for  the  sd.  moneth 
of  Aprile  for  donners,  at  6  shil.  pr.  day, 
is   £9   0  0 

It.— I  spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  March  [?]  of 
pocket  moy.  whorof  I  kept  no  ao- 
°°unt   £3  14  0 


£974  16  6 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


<2SlUCl1Cfn 


1004.  Falconer  of  Elg in. —Captain  Peter 
Falconer  (who  marriod  a  Miss  Cook,  Calcutta, 
and  died  without  issue,  leaving  his  Elgin  pro- 
perty to  his  widow)  was  tho  son  of  —  Fal- 
coner, who  married  Clementina  Ilarrald?  What 


was  Falconer's  christian  name?  I  may  add  that 
a  short  account  of  the  Forfarshire  Falconers, 
by  J.  Bulloch,  appeared  in  the  "Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser "  of  July  22,  1913. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1005.  Pennan  Head  and  Lord  Fraser.— The 

Brouchdoar^  M.S.  says  that  James  Farquharson 
of  Balmoral,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Earl  of  Mar 
in  1715,  "suffered  as  others  did  till  the  General 
Indemnity,  besides  -  his  fall  .over  the  terrible 
precipice  of  Pennan  with  Lord  Fraser."  Is  any 
account  of  this  adventure  of  Lord  Fraser  and. 
James  Farquharson  known?  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  tho  notice  of  Aberdour  Parish 
in  Smith's  "  New  History  of  Aberdeenshire," 
nor  in  Pratt's  "  Buchan." 

A.  M.  M. 

1006.  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivallooh. — Captain 
Wimborley  stated  (Aberdeen  "Free  Press," 
December,  1903)  that  David  Gordon  of  Kirk- 
hill,  son  of  John  Gordon,  tho  notorious  Jacobite 
laird  of  Glenbucket,  "figures  in  one  of  the 
stanzas"  of  the  song,  "Roy's  Wife  of 
Aid i vail och.'"  Can  any  reader*  supply  this 
stanza?  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  printed  edition 
of  the  song.  ' 

J.  M.  Bitlloch. 


Hnswers. 


995.  Full  Words  of  Song  and  Poem 
Wanted.- -The  song  asked  for  by  "  H.  A."  is 
entitled  "  Mary's  Dream."  It  was  written  in 
1772  by  John  Lowe,  son  of  the  gardener  at 
Kenmurc  Castlo,  Galloway.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  a  gentleman  named  Alexander 
Miller,  who  was  drowned  at  sea.  Ho  had  been 
tho  lover  of  Miss  Mary  Mooghie  of  Airds,  in 
whoso  family  Mr  Lowe  was  at  the  time  engaged 
as  tutor  to  her  brothers. 

In  regard  to  the  poem  beginning  "  Mourn, 
hapless  Caledonia,  mourn,"  I  may  say  it  was 
the  work  of  the  famous  novelist,  Tobias  Smollett, 
and  was  written  in  1746  in  indignant  censure  of 
tho  cruelty  shown  to  the  Jacobites  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  It  is  a  noble 
uttcranco,  but  too  long,  I  fear  for  transcription, 
l^esides,  it  is  of  easy  access,  and  may  be  found 
in  most  collections  of  Scottish  verse.  Its  title 
is  "  Tho  Tears  of  Scotland." 

W.  B.  R.  W. 

Dollar. 

["  W.  B.  R.  W."  obligingly  gives  tho  words 
of  the  song,  but  as  they  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  19th  uit.,  repetition  is  unnecessary. — Ed.] 

(1)  "Tho  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill"— 
"  Mary's  Dream,"  by  John  Lowe.  Text  in 
Chambers'  Scotch  Songs,  p.  513. 

(2)  "  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn  "— 
"Tho  Tears  of  Scotland,"  by  Smollett,  Text  in 
Chambers'  Scotch  Som;-s,  p.  187. 

W. 
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William  Cordon,  Highwayman. 

A  curious  illiterate  account  of  William 
Gordon,  a  highwayman  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  contained  in  a  "broadside 
at  the  British  Museum  (1851  c.  10,  37*).  From 
the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  have  been  in  Ire- 
land during  the  time  of  one  of  his  robberies, 
and  that  his  "pretended  wife"  bore  the  name 
of  Doyle,  I  think  it  likely  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man by  birth.  The  broadside,  which  was 
printed  in  London  by  "  L.  Gaylar  in  Little- 
britain,"  reader  — 

A  full  and  true  account  of  the  apprehending 
and  taking  William  Gordon,  Elizabeth  Doyle, 
alias  Gordon,  his  pretended  wife,  who  robbed 
in  man's  cloths  [sic]  ;  William  Ward,  and 
John  Jones;  who  was  apprehended  for 
robbing'  Henry  Peters,  Esq.,  an  attorney  of 
the  Temple,  in  his  coach  on  Monday  ni,o:ht 
last  near  Knightsbridgo :  his  examination  1>e- 
foro  the  Worshipful  JuGtioo  Elder,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  28th  of  February,  [1732],  and  his 
committment  to  Newgate. 

The  eaid  William  Gordon  has  followed  rob- 
bing on  the  highway  for  a  considerable  time; 
and  has  been  several  times  tried  for  offences 
of  that  nature  at  assizes  in  the  country,  par- 
ticularly at  Hertford  for  robbing  in  that 
county  several  gentlemen ;  for  robbing  the 
Bristol  Mail,  and  many  other  robberies. 
About  two  years  ago  he  wag  tried  for  rob- 
bing several  jrentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Fishmongers  Company  in  Enping  Forrest. 
TTis  trial  came  on  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex, 
ho  beintr  removed  from  Newgate  to  that  gaol 
by  a  Habeas  Corpus,  and  everybody  was  of 
opinion  that  he  would  |bel  convicted ;  but. 
bringing  several  Irish  witnesses  to  ewcar  that 
he  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time  those  rob- 
beries were  oommitted,  by  which  means  he 
got  clear  of  all  the  robberies  that  was  at  that 
time  sworn  against  him. 

Gordon  had  no  cooner  got  his  liberty  than 
lie  went  on  the  highway  again,  and  very  much 
invested  [infested?!  trio  roads  about  London 
of  late ;  yet  the  old  saying  is  made  good  at 
last,  for  the  pitcher  never  .coes  to  tho  well  ro 
often  but  it  comes  homo  broken  at  last.  On 
Monday  last.  Mr  Peters,  an  eminent  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple,  coming  betwixt  Knights- 
bridige  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  he  was  stopped 
by  this  Gordon,  who  took  a  gold  ring  and 
some  money  from  him ;  and,  while  he  was 
robbincr  tho  coach,  the  footman  made  a  signal 
to  a  man  in  the  pathway,  who  do^sr'd  to  the 
halfway  bouse,  and  be  was  taken  asleep  upon 
his  horso  by  two  of  Mr  Swinner's  servants  at 
Brompton  Park,  who  brought  him  before  Mr 
Justice  Elder,  when  Mr  Peters  oould  not  bo 
sent  for-j  it  being  very  late  at  night. 


Being  confined  in  the  Roundhouse  that 
night,  he  was  brought  again  before  the  said 
justice  next  morning  and  committed  to  New- 
gate. The  other  persons  above  named  were 
likewise  committed  to  Newgate. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether 
Gordon  was  condemned  on  this  occasion. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Ancient  Calloway  Church. 

A  report  by  Mr  F.  C.  Eelos,  eoclesiological 
expert  of  tho  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient 
Monuments  in  Scotland,  shows  that  the  ancient 
Church  of  St  Cormanell,  Buittle,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, is  in  u  condition  which  makes  it  im- 
perative that  steps  should  bo1  taken  to  save  it 
from  further  decay.  In  all  probability  tho 
church,  which  dates  back  to  the  13th  century, 
is  one  of  the  many  buildings  which  Galloway 
owes  to  the  Lady  Devorguilla,  mother  of  King 
John  of  Baliol.  An  application  to  the  Board 
of  Works  to  take  over  the  church  was  mado 
without  success  some  montlis  ago.  Since  Mr 
Eeles's  report  was  received  another  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Board,  but  should  tins 
second  petition  bo  in  vain  an  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  public  for  funds  for  tho  pre- 
servation of  the  church- 

The  Originator  of  the  Postage 
Stamp. 

In  "Tho  Howff "  graveyai-d,  Dundee,  thcro 
may  be  seen  an  epitaph  to  tho  following  effect — 

"  To  tho  Memory  of  James  Chalmers  Book- 
seller, Dundee.  Born  1782.  Died  1S53.  Origi- 
nator of  the  Adhesive  Postago  Stamp,  which 
saved  the  Penny  Postage  Scheme  of  1840  from 
collapse,  rendering  it  an  unqualified  success, 
and  which  has  since  been  adopted  throughout 
tho  postal  systems  of  the  world.  This  Memorial 
is  orected  by  his  Son,  Patrick  Chalmers, 
Wimbledon,  1888." 

Rev.  William  Smith, 

An  entry  in  tho  marriage  register  of  St 
Nicholas  Parish,  Aberdeen,  is  as  follows:  — 

1764.  20th  August,  William  Smith,  Episcopal 
minister  at  Aberdeen,  and  Mary  Turner,  daugh- 
ter to  tho  deceased  Robert  Turner  of  Turner- 
hall.  Cautioner  for  the  bridegroom  —  Mi- 
Andrew  Gorrard,  Episcopal  minister  in  Aber- 
deen, and  for  tho  bride — George  Turner  of 
Menie.    Paid  to  the  poor  £30. 

Mr  Smith,  who  is  very  briefly  mentioned  in 
Mr  Alexander  CammiA  "  Churches  in  \lvr- 
deen."  page  282.  died  24th  October,  1774.  in  his 
73rd  year.  Dr  Temple  is  silent  as  to  the  mar- 
riage in  his  "Tlmnagc  of  Fcrmartyn." 

R  Murdooh-Lawranck. 


f 
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The  Ogslvys  of  Eastmiln. 

(Continued.) 

On  the  5th  August,  1765,  the  trial  was  opened 
before  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart,  of  Minto,  Lord 
Jn&tico  Clerk,  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchen- 
leck,  Andrew  Pringle  of  Alcmoor,  Henry  Home 
of  Karnes,  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  and 
Georgo  Brown  of  Coalston,  Commissioners  of 
Justiciary.  The  brightest  and  best  talent  of 
tho  Scottish  Bar  was  engaged  on  either  side. 
For  tho  prosecution  appeared  Thomas  Miller, 
Esq.,  of  Barskimming,  H.M.  Advocate;  James 
Montgomery,  H.M.  Solicitor ;  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Mr  Patrick  Murray,  and  Mr  David 
Kennedy,  advocates.  For  the  defence  were  en- 
gaged  Messrs  Alexander  Lockhart,  David 
Graham,  David  Rae,  •  Andrew  Crosbie,  and 
Henry  Dundas,  advocates. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  reading 
of  the  indictment,  which  charged  the  accused 
persons  with  the  crimes  of  incest  and  murder, 
and  enumerated  the  chief  points  in  the  case. 
To  this  Dundas  replied,  on  behalf  of  Kate 
Nairn,  in  a  speech  of  tho  most  brilliant  and 
flowing  oratory.  Crosbie  spoke  for  Lieutenant 
Ogilvy,  and  objected  to  the  relevancy  of  tho 
indictment,  but  his  objections  were  repelled. 
Lockhart  and  Rae  also  found  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  indictment,  but  these  shared 
the  same  fate.  In  fact,  throughout  the  wholo 
trial,  every  possible  means  which  legal  ingenuity 
could  devise  was  adopted  to  try  and  save  tho 
accused  from  the  scaffold  which  loomed  up  be- 
fore them. 

On  the  12th  August  tho  hearing  of  evidence 
began,  and  as  tho  accused  were  of  high  rank  and 
standing,  the  fifteen  jurymen'  were  selected 
from  among  those  in  a  similar  social  posi- 
tion. At  the  outset  Dundas  objected  to 
the  testimony  of  Katherino  Campbell 
and  Anne  Clark  being  received.  The  former 
ho  declared  had  been  dismissed  from  Eastmiln 
for  petty  thefts,  and  had  vowed  vengeance 
against  Mrs  Ogilvy.  Anne  Clark  ho  character- 
ised as  "an  infamous  character,  a  notorious 
liar  and  dissembler,  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  families,  and  a  sower  of  dissension."  Ho 
further  alleged  that  she  had  lived  three  and  a 
half  years  in  a  lewd  house  in  Edinlburgh  as  a 
common  prostitute,  and  that  she  entertained 
tho  deadliest  animosity  against  the  panels. 

To  this  Sir  David  Dalrymple  replied  that  if 
proof  of  character  wero  allowed  there  would  lie 
as  many  separate  trials  as  witnesses  produced. 
If  important  witnesses  were  to  bo  rejected  on 
account  of  their  character  it  necessarily  followed 
that  many  crimes  could  not  be  proved  at  all. 
It  was  also  prematuro  to  charge  falsehood, 
whilo  inquiries  as  to  tho  truth  of  reports  wero 
toeing  made;  while  if  malice  expressed  in  words 
wero  to  bo  allowed  every  witness  favouring  tho 
panel  could  incapacitate  himself  from  bearing 
evidence  to  facts  that  might  bo  hurtful  to  the 


said  panel.  Tho  objections  wero  therefore 
repelled. 

Much  of  the  evidence  led  to  prove  the  charge 
of  incest  is  unfit  for  present  day  publication, 
so  wo  pass  at  over  with  the  remark  that  proof 
of  unbecoming  familiarities  (between  tho  ac- 
cused parties  was  fully  established.  Evidence 
in  support  of  tho  charge  of  murder  showed 
that  after  various  unpleasantnesses  between 
Thomas  Ogilvy  and  his  brother  the  lieutenant, 
a  violent  quarrel  ensued,  .and  that  tho  latter 
thereupon  left  Eastmiln.  Immediately  there- 
after he  visited  Mr  Shaw  of  Little  Fortar,  and 
thereafter  Mr  Spalding  of  Glcnkilrie.  After- 
wards he  called  upon  a  brother  officer, 
Lieutenant  George  Campbell,  at  Finaven! 
and  requested  the  latter  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Brochin.  There,  in  the 
house  of  Colin  Smith,  vintner,  they  met  Mr 
James  Carnegie,  surgeon,  who  was  previously 
known  to  Lieutenant  Ogilvy,  and  who  had  been 
asked  to  meet  him  there.  The  lieutenant  took 
the  surgeon  aside,  told  him  he  was  troubled 
with  gripes,  and  wanted  some  laudanum,  at  the 
same  time  desiring  6ome  arsenic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  dogs  that  disturbed  the 
game.  The  surgeon  asked  Patrick  Ogilvy  to 
call  next  day,  when  he  supplied  him  with  a 
small  glass  phial  of  laudanum,  and  between 
half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce  of  arsenic.  The 
arsenic  was  pulverised,  and  the  surgeon  told 
him  how  to  prepare  it,  receiving  a  shilling  in 
payment  of  both  drugs.  Afterwards  the  two 
and  Lieutenant  Campbell  dined  in  tho  house 
of  Colin  Smith. 

On  the  following  Monday  Lieutenant  Ogilvy 
visited  Andrew  Stewart,  merchant,  Alyth,  his 
brother-in-law.  On  Tuesday  Mr  Stewart  in- 
formed him  that  he  intended  going  to  East- 
miln on  the  following  day,  and  before  his  de- 
parture he  received  from  the  lieutenant,  a  small 
phial  glass  (containing  something  liquid,  which 
ho,  the  lieutenant,  said  was  laudanum)  and  a 
small  paper  packet,  alleged  to  contain  salts. 
These  the  lieutenant  instructed  him  to  deliver 
privately  into  Mrs  Ogilvy's  own  hand.  On  ar- 
riving at  Eastmiln,  Mr  Stewart  was  shown  into 
a  room  in  which  was  tho  elder  Mrs  Ogilvy, 
and  into  which  thereafter  immediately  came 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  tho  younger,  and  Miss  Clark. 
Kato  Nairn,  shortly  after  her  entry,  desired 
Mr  Stewart  to  accompany  her  upstairs,  where 
she  asked  if  he  had  brought  anything  for  her 
from  tho  lieutenant.  Mr  Stewart  thereupon 
gave  her  the  packet  ho  had  got 
from<  the  lieutenant,  which  she  immediately 
put  into  a  drawer  in  tho  room,  along  with  a 
letter  which  accompanied  it,  but  which  she  did 
not  open  at  that  time. 

Shortly  afterwards  Air  Stewart  was  asked  by 
Miss  Clark  if  he  had  brought  anything  from  the 
Lieutenant  to  Mrs  Ogilvy,  and  upon  Ilia  admit- 
ting that  he  had,  Miss  Clark  expressed  her  fear 
that  Mrs  Ogilvy  intended  to  poison  her  hus- 
band. Later  that  samo  day  Mr  Stewart  heard 
Miss  Clark  land  the  old  lady  desire  Th 
Ogilvy  not  to  take  any  food  out  of  his  wife's 
hand  except  at  table,  and  this  he  promised  to 
do.    That  evening  Stewart  heard  Mrs  Ogilvy 
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say  she  lived  a  most  unhappy  life  with  her  hus- 
band, and  wished  him  dead,  or  if  that  ooukl  not 
be,  she  wished  herself  dead. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Mr  Stewart  was 
leaving  Eastmiln  early,  breakfast  was  served 
sooner  than  usual,  the  whole  family  partaking 
of  it  together,  with  the  exception  of  the  laird, 
who  was  still  in  bed.  During  the  course  of  the 
meal  Kato  Nairn  poured  out  of  the  teapot  a 
bowl  of  tea,  into  which  she  put  sugar  and  milk, 
and  wont  upstairs  with  it,  as  she  said,  to  give 
to  her  husband.  About  an  hour  and  a  half 
afterwards  Thomas  Ogilvy  was  taken  suddenly 
ill.  Upon  Stewart  going  upstairs,  he  found  de- 
ceased purging  and  vomiting  violently.  He 
called  incessantly  for  drink,  but  would  take  no- 
thing but  water,  and  complained  that  he  was 
"  burning  within." 

Mr  Stewart,  realising  the  seriousness  of  the 
laird's  condition,  advised  Kato  Nairn  to  send 
for  a  doctor,  but  this  she  objected  to  do,  de- 
claring that  her  husband  would  soon  get  better. 
As  no  appearance  of  improvement  followed,  he 
again  urged  her  to  summon  a  medical 
man,  and  again  she  objected,  the 
reason  given  being  that  she  feared  that  what 
the  doctor  might  say  would  be  construed  against 
her.  On  Stewart  assuring  her  that  Dr  Meik, 
Alyth,  was  a  prudent  man,  and  would  keep  his 
own  counsel,  she  agreed  that  he  should  be  sent 
for.  Thomas  Ogilvy  was  dead  beforo  Dr  Meik 
arrived,  however.  In  the  course  of  his  visit 
the  doctor  had  a  privato  interview  with  Kate 
Nairn,  in  which  she  expressed  the  desire  that 
whatever  he  thought  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
death  to  be  he  would  conceal  it  from  tho  world. 

The  evidence  of  Anne  Clark,  a  woman  of 
about  30  years  of  age,  the  leading  witness  for 
the  Crown,  and  'who  was  eight  hours  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, told  heavily  against  tho  accused. 
Miss  Clark's  evidence  was  briefly  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :- -Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  East- 
miln strife  arose  over  tho  unbecoming  intimacy 
between  Kato  Nairn  and  Lieutenant  Ogilvy. 
On  one  occasion,  after  the  two  prisoners  and 
the  deceased  Thomas  Ogilvy  had  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Glenkilrie,  all  appeared  to  witness  to 
be  in  particularly  bad  temper.  Kato  Nairn,  who' 
was  specially  so,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
her  husband,  and  declared  that  if  she  had 
poison  she  would  give  it  to  him.  Thereafter 
she  several  tunes  indicated  her  intention  of 
poisoning  deceased,  and  suggested  various 
means  of  obtaining  poison.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  lieutenant  left  Eastmiln,  Mrs  Ogilvy 
told  witness  that  she  had  with  much  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  him  to  furnish  her  with  poison. 

Shortly  before  Thomas  Ogilvy's  death  Kate 
Nairn  told  witness  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  tho  lieutenant  stating  that  he  had 
got  tho  poison  to  Alyth,  but  that"  he  did  not 
oare  to  entrust  it  to  Elizabeth  Sturrock,  a  servant 
at  Eastmiln,  who  had  boon  in  Alyth  that  flay, 
choosing  rather  to  forward  it  with  Andrew 
Stewart  on  tho  morrow.  Witness  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  but  accused 
said  sho  was  determined  to  carry  out  her  inten- 
tion,   whatovor    the    consequences  might  be. 


Further  testimony  corroborated  the  statement 
of  what  happened  after  Andrew  Stewart's  ar- 
rival. 

After  Thomas  Ogilvy  had  been  seized  with 
illness,  witness  heard  his  mothor  reprove  him 
for  having  taken  anything  from  his  wife,  to 
which  deceased  replied,  "  It  is  too  late  now, 
mother;  but  she  forced  it  on  me."  On  the 
morning  after  the  laird's  death  Lieutenant 
Ogilvy  arrived  at  Eastmiln,  and  witness  ac- 
cused him  of  having  sent  the  poison.  lie 
seemed  much  concerned  and  confused,  and 
said  that  although  he  sent  it  he  did  not  think 
Kato  Nairn  had  so  barbarous  a  heart  as  to  ad- 
minister it. 

The  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Sturrock,  domestic 
servant  at  Eastmiln,  still  further  strengthened 
the  ease  for  the  Crown.  After  corroborating 
the  evidence  beforo  given  in  various  respects, 
she  testified  to  having  witnessed  indecencies 
between  the  accused,  and  having  carried  letters 
between  them.  On  tho  morning  on  which 
Thomas  Ogilvy  was  taken  ill  she  was  indisposed 
and  in  bod  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast. 
Kato  Nairn  came  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
was  lying,  and  told1  her  that  sho  had  given  the 
laird  his  breakfast,  and  desired  witness  to  say 
that  she  had  also  got  hers,  though  at  that  time 
she  had  got  none.  A  little  later  the  female 
prisoner  sent  her  some  tea  in  a  bowl,  which 
she  drank. 

When  Mrs  Ogilvy  heard  that  the  Sheriff  of 
Forfar  was  to  visit  at  Eastmiln  to  precognosce 
them,  Kate  Nairn  desired  witness  to  say  that 
she  had  seen  Mrs  Ogilvy  mix  up  the  bowl  of 
tea  which  sho  had  given  her  husband  on  tho 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  that  she 
had  drunk  some  of  it  before  deceased  tasted 
it  and  that  she  had  likewise  drunk  off  what 
ho  had  left  of  it;  also  that  she  was  in  the  closet 
with  Mrs  Ogilvy  when  she  mixed  up  the  bowl 
of  tea,  and  that  she  gave  her  husband  some 
shortbread  with  it.  If  witness  did  as  directed, 
Mrs  Ogilvy  assured  her  that  no  harm  would  be- 
fall her,  but  that  she  should  accompany  ac- 
cused everywhere,  and  as  long  as  accused  had 
a  halfpenny  witness  should  have  half  of  it. 
Several  times  this  proposal  was  made  to  her  by 
Mrs  Ogilvy,  and  on  all  of  these  occasions  the 
Lieutenant  was  present,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  her  to  accede  to  Mrs  Ogilvy's  request. 

Additional  particulars  were  supplied  by  Anne 
Sampson,  another  domestic  at  Eastmiln.  Im- 
mediately after  witness  saw  Kate  Nairn  go  up- 
stairs with  the  bowl  of  tea  she  followed  hor  for 
tho  purpose  of  getting  some  beef,  and  saw  her 
go  into  a  closet  adjoining  the  laird's  bedroom. 
Sho  went  into  the  closet,  but  her  mistress 
angrily  bade  hor  go  downstairs.  Mi's  Ogdvy 
was  then  stirring  the  tea.  but  witness  did  not 
sec  her  put  anything  into  it.  Sometime  after 
Thomas  Ogilvy  had  Wen  seized  with  illness,  she 
was  kohl  to  take  up  some  water  for  him  to 
drink.  She  took  the  same  bow!  that  Mre 
OgiUy  had  used  to  carry  up  the  tea,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  contain  a  white,  greasy  substance, 
she  first   rinsed  it  with  water.    Upon  present' 
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ing  this  vessel  to  deceased,  lie  cried,  "  Damn 
that  bowl,  for  I  have  got  my  death  in  it  al- 
ready," and  told  her  to  take  it  away  out  of  his 
sight.  She  had  no  idea  of  her  master  having 
been  poisoned  until  the  day  after  his  death. 

David  Gkewab.  F.S.A. 
(To   be  Continued.) 

The  Rtokart  P^SS, 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

Account  of  my  depursomonts  since  the  fust  of 
May  1704. 

5  May.— To  Mr  Alex.  Thomson,  toun  olorck, 
for  three  seaseings  on  my  houses  and  riggs, 
six  dollers;  and  to  his  man  for  wrcitteing 
them  throe,  14£  shil  £19  11  6 

It. — The  process  I  h>ad  a^t.  Patrick  Mackio  for 
taokeing  Geo.  Tayliors  Louse  on  purpose  to 
conteinou  him  in  possession  cost  mo  pr.  par- 
ticular account,  togithcr  with  the  extrack  of 
my  decreit  agt.  M'Kie  anulling  the  sd. 
tack   £14   0  0 

6  dito. — For  soiling  a  pair  slippers,  to  Jamee 
Lighton,  10  shil  £0  10  0 

7  dito. — For  fyfteine  bottells  of  ale  to  my 
chamber,  15  shil. ;  (qch.  macks  4  libs.  9  shil. 
I  rest  her)   £0  15  0 

15  dito. — Payt  Alexander  Stouart,  my  half  nets 
man  for  the  Midchinglc,  nync  merles  and 
ane  half,  for  the  second  third  pairt  of  his  lie 
for  season  1704   £6   6  8 

16  dito. — For  a  quare  of  peaper,  6  shil.  ;  and  to 
G-eorge  Rose  for  cheanoeing  my  chamber  pott, 
Ho  shil  £0  17  0 

15  dito.— For  givcing  a  chairge  of  remova.ll  to 
George  Taylior  to  the  ofiishor,  and  witness, 
etc  £0  12  0 

20  dito.— For  washing  of  linnens,  to  Margit 
Baxter   .'  £1    0  0 

24  dito. — Bought  a  wcigg  from  John  Hay  qc.h. 
cost  me  8  libs.  14  shil  £8*  14  0 

25  dito. — Payt  John  Smith  four  pounds  in  pairt 
of  his  fie  as  bov  in  the  Midohinglo  for  season 
of  fishing  1704,  for  my  sixt  pairt  £4    0  0 

31  dito.— Payt  my  landsldy  for  the  sd.  moneth 
of  May  for  denners,  at  69  p.  day,  is... £9    6  0 

It.— Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  Docket  moy.. 
wherof  I  kept  no  account   .'  £4  11  0 

Juno  1704. 

5  dito.— To  David  Yool's  wife  for  tuentie  four 
boHclls  of  ale  to  my  ohambor  £1    4  0 

6  dito. — To  Mr  Alex.  Thomson,  fcouno  cierofc 
of  Abd.,  for  draweing  my  dispositiono  of 
Georgo  Tayliors  house  to  him,  four  dollers; 
to  tho  writ  tor  thorof,  2  libs.  ;  for  sixteino 
sheits  of  peapor  for  the  transumots  of  9  >a^- 
inge  and  the  extracks  of  dispositions  to  macke 
a  progress  to  George  Taylior,  1  l-5th  libs.  pr. 
shcit,  is  19  libs.  4^  shil.,  "in  all  £32  16  6 


14  dito.— For  tuo  hundered  doubell  naills  to  the 
worck  in  John  SumorvaiLls  house  £0  19  0 

14  dito. — To  David  Yools  wife  for  ten  bot- 
tells  of  alo  to  my  chamber   £0  10  0 

18  dito.— One  hundered  doubell  and  one  oyr.  of 
single  naills  to  the  sd.  house  £0  14  6 

19  dito. — To  James  Murdo,  mcason,  for  help- 
ing the  harth  in  tho  ed.  house,  16  shil.;  and 
to  James  Silver,  for  redding  and  washing  it 
with  lyme,  7  shil-  £1    3  0 

21  dito. — Payt  my  taxatione  for  my  houses, 
field  land  and  half  net  in  the  Midchinglo,  and 
poors  moy.  from  Witsonday  1702  to  Wit- 
sonday  1703,  qch.  is  pr.  part,  recpt,  £24    1  6 

23  dito. — To  John  Gordon,  apothicary,  to  helpo 

up  his  bygains,  is  pr.  recpt  ".£12    0  0 

for  qch  I  am  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  three 
at  1  June  1705. 

27  dito. — For  a  peek  of  flourc  backerr  in  50 
ibiskets  etc.,  to  my  chamber  £1    6  6 

30  dito.— Payt  my  landildy  for  the  sd.  moneth 
of  Juno  for  denners  at  6s  £9    0  0 

It. — Spent  in  ed.  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  qrof 
I  kept  no  account   £3  16  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1007.  Stone  at  St  Machar's  Cathedhal— A 
Wallace  Memorial  ( ?).— Imbedded  in  the 
south  wall  enclosing  the  churchyard  adjoining 
St  Machar's  Cathedral,  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  tho  gateway  at  the  top  of  the  branch  of  the 
Chanonry  leading  down  to  Don  Street,  i.s  a 
circular  stone  having  incised  on  it  a  five-pointed 
star.  What  is  tho  history  or  significance  of 
this  stone?  There  is  a  legend,  it  seems,  that  it 
commemorates  in  some  fashion  the  partition 
of  tho  body  of  Wallace,  a  portion  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  exhibited  in  Aberdeen.  Is 
there  an)'  foundation  for  this  legend?  Wallace 
was  executed  in  1305,  and  his  head  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  off  and  sot  up  on  London  Bridge,  and 
his  body  to  bo  divided  into  four  quarters,  one 
quarter  (according  to  the  terms  of  the  sentence 
mentioned  in  Burton's  History  and  given  at 
length  in  Professor  A.  F.  Murison's  monograph 
in  the  Famous  Scots  series)  to  bo  hung  on  a 
gibbet  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  another  quarter 
at  Berwick,  a  third  quarter  at  Stirling,  ami  tho 
fourth  at  St  Johnston  (Perth).  Professor  Muri- 
son  mentions,  however,  that  "the  chroniclers 
vary  in  the  names  of  these  places,  Dumfries 
Aberdeen  being  specified  by  one  or  another 
instead  of  towns  mentioned  above."  Konnedv. 
in     his     "  Annals,''     says     one     of  Wallace'* 

"mangled  limbs'"  was  sent  to  Aberdeen  for 
exposure,  citing  three  authorities  in  support 
of  that  statement;  and  in  "The  Book  of  Bon« 
Accord"  Dr  Joseph  Robertson  quotes  a  fourth 
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authority  to  the  effect  that  "  the  left  foot  of 
Wallace  wag  sent  to  Aberdeen,"  but  points  out 
that  it  could  not  havo  been  placed  on  the  Jus- 
tice Port,  as  is  often  stated,  as  the  port  was 
not  built  at  the  time  of  Wallace's  execution. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition 
of  a  quarter  or  a  limb  of  Wallace  in  Aberdeen 
must  be  left  an  open  question.  Possibly  the 
stone  referred  to  has  quite  a  different  meaning 
than  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 

•  Q. 

1008.  William  Moir,  Principal,  Marischal 
College. — (Jan  any  reader  oblige  me  with  tho 
particulars  as  to  when  and1  where  Mr  William 
Moir,  who  was  Principal  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  1649-61,  died,  and  also  where  his  re- 
mains were  interred? 

B. 


Hnswers. 


984.  Fokbeses  in  Jamaica.— Regarding  the 
extracts  made  for  tho  late  Mr  Alexander 
Forbes,  Aberdeen,  Mr  W.  Laohlan  Forbes  is 
recommended  to  communicate  with  Mr  George 
Duncan,  advocate,  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen. 

J.  S. 

986.  Rait  Family  of  Hallgreen.— Interest- 
ing genealogical  particulars  regarding  this 
family  will  be  found  in  the  Kincardineshire 
Register  of  Sasines. 

J.  Smith. 
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No.  287.— October  17,  1913. 


Robertson  Smith  and  His  Friends. 

Aberdeen  was  not  lacking  [in  1870-75]  in  in- 
tellectual, and  especially  in  artistic  society,  and 
Robertson  Smith  soon  came  to  know  a  group 
of  distinguished  and  interesting  people, 
in  whoso  company  he  formed  new 
tastes  and  more  than  one  life-long 
friendship.  Aberdeen  was  then  producing  per- 
haps more  than  her  share  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  Scotland,  and  possessed  at  least  two 
of  the  leading  Scottish  connoisseurs  of  that  day. 
The  first  of  these,  Mr  John  Forbes  White,  will 
be  long  remembered  as  a  genial  and  p'U'blic- 
spirited  citizen.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  culture  and  exquisite  resthetic  taste,  a 
humanist  who  wrote  and  6poko  Latin  with  the 
old-world  facility,  and  in  his  social  relations 
the  very  embodiment  of  friendliness  and  hospit- 
ality. His  family  was  connected  with  that  of 
Smith's  did  teacher,  Sir  William  Geddes,  then 
still  in  occupation  of  the  Greek  chair,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  at  G-eddcs's  instigation  that 
Mr  and  Mrs  White  colled  on  tho  new  Professor 
of  Hebrew  very  soon  after  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Aberdeen.  Tho  visit  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  to  Keig  [Prof.  Smith's  family],  and  sub- 
sequent correspondence  shows  that  tho  acquaint- 
ance soon  developed  into  an  intimate  friendship. 
Smith  found  in  Mr  White  an  entirely  congenial 
spirit,  and  derived  much  benefit,  both  physical 
and  mental,  from  his  society.  Mr  White  in- 
duced him  to  take  walks,  and  even,  upon  occa- 
sion, to  play  golf,  and,  as  was  equally  import- 
ant, ho  introduced  him  to  tho  circle  of  culti- 
vated pooplo  which  ho  had  tho  gift  of  collect- 
ing aboiit  him. 

Mr  White  at  that  time  lived  in  Union  Street, 
tho  Piccadilly  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  largo  house, 
tho  decoration  of  which  was  one  of  tho  earlier 
and  happier  achievements  of  the  school  of 
William  Morris;  but  he  also  possessed  another 
abode,  at  some  distanco  from  the 
town,  with  which  perhaps  the  most 
affectionate  memories  of  his  friends  will  bo 
associated.  Seaton  Cottago  is  situated  in  a 
deep  cleft  by  tho  edge  of  the  Don,  which  flows 
for  Home  miles  between  high  and  well -wooded 
banks  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Tho  house 
is  surrounded  and  secluded  by  trees,  and  tho 
view  across  the  water  to  the  two  vencrablo 
stone  spires  of  St  Machar  whioh  overtop  tho 
dark  green  of  the  woods  on  tho  farther  bank 
is  unequalled  in  tho  neighbourhood.  Mr  Whito 
and  his  family  spent  much  of  their  time  at 
this  charming  place,  and  in  Smith's  letters 
there  are  frequent,  references  to  his  visits  there. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  Mr  White's  company 
that  ho  first  mado  tho  acquaintance  of  tho 
other  groat  local  patron  of  tho  Arts.  Mr 
Alexander  Maodonald  of  Kopplcstono  was  tho 


possessor  of  an  ample  fortune  and  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  objects  of  art,  part  of 
which  has  now  'become  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Aberdeen.  Though,  physically  infirm  and 
compelled  constantly  to  use  a  bath-chair,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  vigour;  tho 
decision  of  his  character  was  reflected  in  his 
coaintenance,  in  which  it  pleased  him  and  his 
friends  to  detect  a  resemblance  to  the  great 
Napoleon.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  all  Scot- 
tish, and  especially  to  all  Aberdonian  artists, 
but  he  had  a  great  acquaintance  among  con- 
temporary painters  generally,  and  he  used  fre- 
quently to  be  visited  at  his  house  of  Kepplc- 
stone,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen, 
•by  Millais,  Keene,  Sambourne,  du  Maanrior, 
Sam  Bough,  and  many  others.  Kepplestone 
was  the  scene  of  much  delightful  hospitality, 
and  Smith  soon  became  a  frequent  and  a  welcome 
guest.  From  this  period  also  dates  his  friend- 
ship with  Sir  George  Reid,  tho  distinguished  ex- 
President  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Mr  A.  D.  Reid,  an  accomplished 
artist  and  a  delightful  companion.  With  these 
and  other  new  friends  his  leisure  was  very  fully 
and  pleasantly  occupied.  lie  began  to  interest 
himself  in  artistic  matters  and  to  collect  about 
him  tho  pictures  and  other  beautiful  things 
which  those  who  knew  him  later  in  his  life  will 

remember  

The  Edinburgh  Evening  Club  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  in  tho  early  'seventies. 
On  its  list  of  membership  all  that  was  most 
distinguished  in  a  memorable  generation  of 
Edinburgh  people  was  amply  represented. 
.  .  .  Smith,  with  his  friends,  Dr  [A.  B.] 
Davidson  and  Mr  [afterwards  Principal]  Lind- 
say, represented  tho  Free  Church  ;  but  his  in- 
terests in  the  club  were  not  mainly  theological. 
In  tho  earliest  days  of  his  membership  he 
formed  tho  acquaintance  of  two  of  the  most 
prominent  of  tho  younger  set,  and  with  them 
ho  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate  and  lifelong 
intimacy.  One  of  these  was  Mr  Alexander  Gib- 
son, an  advocate,  who  reached  no  higher  emin- 
ence than  the  Secretaryship  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, though,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
he  might  have  done  great  things  had  hie  lifo 
not  been  prematurely  cut  short.  The  other  was 
Sheriff  Nieolson,  one  of  the  most  popular 
figures  of  his  day,  a  typically  warm-hearted  and 
unbusincss-like  Celt,  a  great  teller  of  stories 
and  singer  of  songs,  and  on  occasion  a  versifier 
with  a  true  vein  of  sentimental  humour. 
Neither  of  these  two  men  can  be  said  to  have 
ever  done  justice  to  the  gifts  which  they  pos- 
sessed, but  both  were  men  of  varied  culture 
and  learning,  and  as  companions  they  were  un- 
rivalled. Mr  J.  F.  M'Lcnnan  [a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Bar,  and  author  of  "  Primitive 
Marriago"  and  "Studies  in  Ancient  History"] 
and  Mr  Aeneas  Mackay,  Sheriff  of  Fife  Mid 
Kinross,  and  afterwards  Profossor  of  Cont-titu- 
tional  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
also  belonged  to  this  group.  Thev  all  nu  t  fre- 
quently at  a  house,  the  hospitalities  of ^  which 
must  not  go  without  commemoration  in  this 
Ixk>1c. 

Mr  James  Irvine  Smith,  who  died  only  a  few 
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yeans  ago,  was  the  host  and  friend  of  nearly 
every  one  of  note  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a 
man  whose  taste  for  every  kind  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence amounted  almost  to  gonitis,  and  his 
dinners  were  celebrated.  For  many  years  he 
occupied,  the  position  of  Reporter  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  he  was  intimate  with  all  the 
Bench  and  most  of  the  Bar  and  with  scores  of 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  celebrities 
besides.  Judges,  artists,  men  of  letter*,  pro- 
fessors, and  eminent  counsel  oarne  to  taste  his 
claret,  in  which  he  had  the  fine  old  orthodox 
Scotch  taste,  and  to  admire  his  Turner  draw- 
ings, which  were  almost  unrivalled  in  any  pri- 
vate collection.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his 
career  as  a  host  and  a  connoisseur  the  festivi- 
ties which  used  to  take  place  at  his  house  re- 
tained a  little  of  the  full-blooded  style  of  the 
"  N  octet?,"  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  guests  in 
Northumberland  Street  have  been  heard  to 
sing  Auld  Lang  Syne  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Steinberg  Cabinet  at  a.  very  advanced  hour 
in  the  morning.  To  this  convivial  group 
Nioolson  and  Gibson  belonged,  but  by  the  time 
that  Smith  became  a  familiar  guest  at  North- 
umberland Street,  as  he  did  in  the  course  of 
the  first  years  of  hie  Aberdeen  Professorship, 
the  parties,  though  not  less  amusing,  had 
become  less  uproarious  and  more  tinged  with 
a  midclle-agod  decorum.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
his  intercourse  with  Mr  Jrvine  Smith  was  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  Edinburgh  gather- 
ings oame  to  have  their  counterpart  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  Aberdeen.  Sheriff  Nicolson 
and  Mr  Gibson  frequently  came  north  to  visit 
their  friend;  and  in  Mr  White's  house  in 
Union  Street,  and  equally  memorably  at  the 
manse  of  Old  Beer,  there  met  almost  at  regular 
intervals  a  body  of  high  intellectual  and  con- 
vivial pretensions,  who  adopted  with  acclama- 
tion the  title  of  "the  Aberdeen  Academy." 
Besides  Mr  White  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Peter  of 
Old  Beer,  the  customary  hosts,  the  Academi- 
cians included  Mr  George  Reid  and  his  brother 
Archie,  Mr  G.  Paul  Chalmers,  Mr  (now  Sir) 
David  Gill,  who  was  then  Lord  Crawford's 
astronomer  at  Bunceht,  and  Br  Kerr,  who  has 
recorded  his  experiences  in  that  company. — 
"The  Life  of  William  Robertson  Smith,"  by 
John  Sutherland  Black  and  George  Chrystak 

Stage  GoacSics  on  Dceside. 

Now  that  the  journey  from  Ballatcr  to  Brae- 
mar  is  ordinarily  accomplished  by  motor  'bus,  it 
is  interesting — and  also  amusing — to  peruse  the 
following,  extracted  from  the  article  on  "  Dec- 
side  "  by  Dr  Joseph  Robertson,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Aberdeen  Magazine,"  1831-2, 
and  is  reproduced  in  the  volume  of  "  Selec- 
tions "  from  that  magazine — 

From  inns  to  stago  coaches  and  roads,  the 
transition  is  as  easy  as  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.     Inns,  in  fact,  aro  integral  parts  of 


a  road,  and  so  are  coaches.      There  are  two 

roads  leading  up  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  one  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  go  up  the  one  and  come  down 
the  other.  Tho  north  road  is  the  shortest, 
the  newest,  the  best  (quoad  a  road),  and  the 
most  frequently  travelled.  All  the  inns  are 
upon  it,  and  the  coaches  all  rattle  through  its 
turnpikes.  From  Aberdeen  -  to  Charlestown 
[of  Aboync]  the  road  (meaning  the  north  road) 
is  excellent,  being  a  turnpike  road,  and  con- 
sequently kept  in  good  repair.  There  are  no 
tolls  above  Aiboyne,  the  road  from  thence  to  the 
Linn  of  Dee  being  supported  by  the  private 
purses  of  the  liberal  gentlemen  through  whoso 
estates  it  runs;  and  it  would  ill  become  anyone, 
therefore,  to  grumble  with  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But,  if  we  except  a  few  miles 
between  Charlestown  and  Tullich,  there  is  no. 
room  for  finding  fault,  for  the  other  parts  of 
it  are  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  your  carriage 
rolls  along  it  as  softly  as  over  tho  gravel  walk 
in  the  lawn  before  your  own  house.  From  the 
main  road  there  are  numerous  subsidiary  paths 
leading  to  remarkable  objects,  and  we  hear 
that  great  additions  are  to  be  made  to  these. 
We  are  told,  though  we  scarcely  believe 
it,  and  would  not  indeed  wish  it  true,  that  Mrs 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld  is  to  construct  a  road 
to  the  top  of  Lochnagar ;  and,  a  still  greater 
feat,  that  the  Thane  of  Fife  is  actually  to  make 
a  road  to  tho  summit  of  Ben-mack -dhui  1  where 
his  eccentric  lordship  is  to  build  himself  a 
tomb,  in  which  he  will  repose  with  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  occupies  the  highest 
station  in  the  British  Islands. 

How  many  ooaches  ran  between  Aberdeen 
and  Ballater  during  the  last  summer  we  cannot 
remember,  and  how  many  will  run  this  summer 
wo  cannot  foretell.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  glorious  competition  last  year— quick 
passages  and  low  fares — 

"  There  was  racing  and  chasing  i'  tho  vale 
of  the  Doe  " — and  whether  the  proprietors 
prospered  or  not,  the  public  were  groat  gainers. 
Whether  the  same  contention  will  be  continued 
this  summer  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  as  long  as 
oair  old  acquaintance,  John  living  is  on  the 
road,  the  wants  of  the  public  will  be  carefully 
supplied.  John  is  tho  beau  ideal  of  a  coach 
guard.  There  is  not  a  single  tree,  house,  hill, 
alehouse,  inn,  man,  woman,  or  child,  on  the 
whole  way-side  that  ho  is  not  intimate  with 
as  with  household  words.  When  in  his  humour 
ho  is  garrulous  as  old  age,  without  being  tire- 
some; he  has  travelled  tho  road,  wo  believe, 
since  ho  was  a  clw'ld,  and  can  a  tale  unfold 

'Of  mast  disastrous  chances/'  etc. 

Having  been  the  first  to  run  a  coach  on  D  reside, 
he  has  especial  claims  on  the  considerate 
traveller,  With  all  these  fine  qualities.  John 
has  some  faults,  and  these  of  no  venial  kind. 
When  in  a  bad  humour  (as  all  men  must  some- 
times be)  he  is  rather  eOOTSe  and  UMbCCOin- 
modating,  and  frequently,  ami  which  is  a  more 
serious  crime,  harnesses  to  his  vehicle  horses 
unfit  to  drag  it  along.    "Sex!  humaivum  est 
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crrarc."  "Tho  Highlander"  is  the  very  flower 
of  tin!  Scottish  Gael,  and  sets  out  on  his  journey 
with  utout  limbs  and  nimble  sinews,  and  is  run 
in  excellent  stylo ;  in  despdto  of  tho  Mac  pro- 
fixed  to  his  name,  a  mare  obliging1  and  attentive 
guard  than  Andrew  M'Hardy  never  wore  tartan 
coat  or  blew  bugle  horn.  The  stage  coaches 
at  present  go  no  farther  than  Ballater— at  one 
time  they  went  only  to  Aboyne — 'but,  with  the 
march  of  civilisation,  they  crossed  the  Moor 
of  IHnnat ;  and  before  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment meets,  it  is  not  improbable  but  they  will 
rattle  across  tho  Brig  of  Inveroauld  and  up  to 
tho  Linn.  This  feat  in  the  meantime  is  per- 
formed by  a  justly  called  comfortable  and  com- 
modious oar,  driven  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Mr  James  Brown. 

Northern  Newspaper  Jubilees. 

Tho  first  number  of  the  "  Buchan  Observer  " 
was  issued  on  16th  January,  1863,  and  its  fifty 
years'  continuous  existence  has  just  been 
marked  by  the  publication  of  a  special  Jubilee 
Number.  Its  first  two  editors  eventually  left 
Peterhead  for  "  the  arenas  of  the  south,1'  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  of  them 
ultimately  won  their  way  into  Parliament. 
They  were  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  who  was 
M.K  for  Aston  Manor  in  the  short-lived  1885-6 
Parliament,  and  Mr  James  Annand,  who, 
elected  for  East  Aberdeenshire  at  the  general 
election  of  1906,  died  before  talcing  his  seat. 
Of  tho  original  members  of  the  staff,  Mr  John 
M'Arthur,  now  on  the  "  Scotsman, "  is  tho  only 
survivor,  and  he  furnishes  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  inception  of  tho  paper  and  its 
early  fortunes  and  difficulties.  The  number 
contains,  besides,  several  papers  bearing  on 
Peterhead  affairs  during  the  half-century  that 
has  elapsed  since  tho  "Observer"  was  started. 
Not  the  least  noticeable  thing  in  the  retrospect 
thus  furnished  is  that  in  the  period  indicated 
Peterhead  has  had  only  four  Provosts — William 
Aloxander  (1860-85),  John  Henderson  Will 
(1885-8),  John  Smith  (1888-99),  and  William 
Hutchison  Leask,  the_  present  Provost,  who 
has  occupied  tho  position  since  1899.  Baillie 
John  Mitchell  contributes  a  delightful  article 
on  "  Peterhead  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  replete 
with  pleasant  reminiscences  and  humorous 
incidents.  The  history  of  the  har- 
bours is  detailed  by  Mr  Robert 
Gray,  and  tho  progress  of  the  local  industries 
is  reviewed  by  Mr  Alexander  Watt ;  while 
Churches  and  Ministers,  tho  Law,  and  Educa- 
tion are  dealt  with  by  the  Rev.  James  Hallidav, 
Mr  H.  B.  Mitchell,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  David- 
son respectively.  Among  the  writers  of  other 
reminiscent  and  interesting  papers  are  Messrs 
James  F.  Tocher,  Gavin  Greig,  J.  T.  Findky, 
A.  W.  Cullen,  and  A.  Innes. 

Tho  "  bluntly  Express "  has  also  passed  its 
jubilee,  the  issue  of  15th  August  having  com- 
pleted the  fiftieth  year  of  publication.  Though 
no  special  number  was  published,  the  issue  of 


the  date  montioned  contained  a  commemorative 
article  extending  over  several  columns.  Tho 
"Express"  was  founded  by  tho  late  Mr  Adam 
Dunbar,  and  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is 
at  present  conducted  by  his  son,  Mr  Joseph 
Dunbar.  It  was  the  first,  and  still  remains,  tho 
only  newspaper  published  in  West  Aberdeen- 
shire. Says  the  commemorative  article — "The 
first  number — whatever  it  may  have  appeared 
to  tho  men  and  women  of  1863 — was  an  unpre- 
tentious production,  about  one-fourth  of  tho 
sizo  of  tho  paper  as  it  is  to-day — and  the  first 
two  issues  were  monthly,  not  weekly  ones.  All 
the  same,  it  represented  an  amount  of  resource 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  the  lato 
Mr  Adam  Dunbar,  to  which,  tho  writer  desires 
to  give  place  of  honour  in  this  review."  Fol- 
lows a  brief  but  succinct  narrative  contrasting 
tho  Huntly  of  1863  with  that  of  1913. 

The  OgcSvys  of  Eastmiln, 

(Continued.) 

After  several  other  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  various  declarations  of  the 
prisoners  read,  the  case  for  the  Crown  was 
closed.  Of  sixty-four  witnesses  summoned  for 
the  prosecution,  only  twenty-one  were  called. 
Evidence  for  the  defence  was  very  meagre, 
and  consisted  of  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
Thomas  Ogilvy  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
liable  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  an  effort  being 
also  mado  to  discredit  the  character  of  Anno 
Clark.  For  the  defence  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  eight  witnesses  were  summoned, 
but  of  these  only  ten  were  called.  The  hear- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  oasc  began  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  12th,  and  con- 
tinued, without  the  court  once  having  risen 
until  between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  tho  14th.  At  the  latter  period  the 
jury  were  enclosed,  and  further  proceedings 
adjourned  until  4  p.m.  of  tho  14th. 

Upon  the  reopening  of  the  court  tho  jury, 
by  "a  great  plurality  of  voices,"  found  both 
accused  guilty  of  incest  during  the  life  of  the 
deceased  Thomas  Ogilvy,  the  female  prisoner 
guilty  of  murder  by  poisoning,  and  tho  male 
prisoner  guilty,  art  and  part,  thereof.  Im- 
mediately tho  verdict  was  read  His  Majesty *a 
advocate  craved  for  sentence  oondemnator 
upon  tho  prisoners.  Upon  this  Lockhart  ros»o 
and  pleaded  that  certain  circumstances  had 
occurred  during  the  courso  of  the  trial  which 
appeared  to  tho  defence  to  warrant  that  no 
judgment  could  pass  upon  the  accused  on  this 
verdict.  As  he  wished  to  consult  the  records 
of  the  proceedings,  he  mov<Ml  for  delay  of  sen- 
tence, in  order  that  the  objections  might  bo 
properly  made  out  and  stated.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  tho  court  adjourned  till  11 
a.m.  next  day. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  court,  the  de- 
fence stated  their  objections.  Briefly,  these 
wero  to  tho  effect  that  the  jury  had  during  tho 
course  of  tho  trial  left  their  seats  and  dispensed 
through  tho  oourtroom,  eating,  drinking,  and 
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conversing  with  different  persons  on  several 
occasions.  That  they  had  become  impatient  of 
the  hearing  of  evidence,  and  refused  to  hear 
proof  of  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Ogilvy,  with 
whom,  they  declared,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
That  thirty-three  hours  were  spent  in  hearing 
the  ca^e  for  the  prosecution,  while  the  case  for 
the  defence  was  put  an  end  to  in  about  three 
hours.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  trial 
ought  to  be  held  as  informal  and  irregular,  and 
the  verdict  null  and  void. 

The  reply  of  the  prosecution  was  that  the  plea 
urged  tended  to  prove  that  in  such  cases  no 
trial  of  capital  crime  could  be  taken  by  a  jury, 
because  the  length  of  such  trials,  in  most  cases, 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  to  occasionally  retire.  Throughout, 
the  trial  had  been  conducted  with  great  atten- 
tion and  favour  for  the  accused.  No  juryman 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  court  without  being 
attended  by  a  macer.  They  also  refreshed 
themselves  at  a  table  below  their  bench  and 
immediately  beneath  the  eye  of  the  court. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  trial,  when  any 
juryman  left  the-  court,  proceedings  were  at 
once  stopped  until  his  return.  The  charge  that 
the  jury  became  impatient  of  hearing'  tho  case 
for  the  accused  was  false  and  injurious.  Upon 
its  being  urged  that  evidence  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  Ogilvy  was  not  material  to 
the  defence,  counsel  for  the  accused  gave  up 
that  part  of  proof.  They,  therefore,  held  that 
the  verdict  was  accurate  and  formal  in  all  re- 
spects. After  considering  the  debate,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  decided  that  the  trial  had  been 
conducted  with  regularity  and  accuracy,  found 
tho  reasons  pleaded  for  arrest  of  judgment  ir- 
relevant, and  repelled  tho  same. 

Counsel  for  Kate  Nairn,  —  Lockhart,  and 
Dundas,  had,  however,  yet  another  card  to 
play.  No  sooner  were  the  previous  objections 
repelled  than  they  declared  that  as  the  female 
prisoner  was  pregnant,  no  judgment  could  pass 
upon  the  verdict  until  after  her  delivery.  This 
plea  the  prosecution  were  not  prepared  to  con- 
test, go  the  court  deferred  judgment  upon  Kate 
Nairn  until  next  clay,  when  they  would  hear 
the  report  of  four  known  female  experts  upon 
tho  point  in  question,  who  were  meanwhile  cited 
to  aii pear. 

Nothing  further  could  be  done  in  favour  of 
Patrick  Ogilvy,  and  ho  was  accordingly 
sentenced  "to  be  carried  back  from  the  bar 
to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  therein  to  re- 
main, to  bo  fed  upon  bread  and  water  only, 
until  Wednesday,  the  25th  day  of  September 
next  to  come,  and  upon  that  day  to  bo  taken 
furth  of  the  said  Tolbooth  and  carried  to  tho 
common  place  of  execution  in  the  Crass- 
market,  and  then  and  there,  betwixt  tho  hours 
of  two  and  four  of  the  clock,  after  noon  of 
tho  said  day  to  be  'hangod  by  the  neck,  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,"  upon  a  gibbet 
until  lie  bo  dead,  and  his  body  thereafter  to  bo 
delivered  to  Dr  Alexander  Munro,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  to  bo  by  him  publicly 
dissected  and  anatomised;  his  moveable-  goodn 
and  gear  being  ordained  to  bo  escheat  and 
inbrought  to  His  Majesty's  use. 


Two  of  the  four  female  experts  being  unable 
to  attend  the  summons  of  the  court,  other  three 
wore  cited,  and  all  appeared  on  the  date  speci- 
fied. After  examining  the  prisoner  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  or 
not  she  was  pregnant,  so  sentence  was  deferred 
until  the  third  Monday  of  November,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  a  decided  reply  would  be 
forthcoming.  On  that  day  these  ladies  again 
appeared  before  the  court,  and  after  again  ex- 
amining the  ,  prisoner,  unanimously  declared 
that  she  was  undoubtedly  pregnant,  and  sen- 
tence was  delayed  until  after  her  confinement. 

Meanwhilo  Lieutenant  Ogilvy  lay  in  the  Tol- 
booth, awaiting  execution.  In  tho  interval  tho 
Old  Gordon  Highlanders  had  returned  home 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  were  stationed  in 
EdinJburgh  Castle.  Among  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  regiment,  the  lieutenant  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  among  them  much 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  fate  of  their 
late  officer.  Numbers  of  the  men  believed  him 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  others 
regarded  him  as  tho  hero  of  an  unfortunate 
love  affair,  and  all  united  in  declaring  the  sen- 
tence imposed  on  him  as  excessive,  harsh,  and 
unmerited. 

_  As  tho  fatal  25th  drew  nigh  certain  informa- 
tion that  reached  the  authorities  caused  them 
to  fear  that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted.  The 
violence,  fury,  and  preconcerted  action  of  an 
Edinburgh  mob  was  only  too  well  known;  but 
on  this  occasion  an  even  worse  element  than 
the  _  mob  was  feared,  viz. — The  well  trained, 
disciplined,  and  armed  men  of  the  89th  Regi- 
ment. The  civio  authorities,  therefore,  inti- 
mated their  fears  to  tho  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  when  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
their  favourite  officer  arrived,  the  "Gay  Gor- 
dons" found  themselves  held  fast  prisoners  in 
the  old  fortress  until  the  demands  of  an  out- 
raged law  had  been  satisfied. 

All  this  time  Kate  Nairn  awaited  her  con- 
finement in  the  old  Tolbooth,  attended  on  by 
a  midwife  named  Mrs  Cairns,  who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  practised  her  vocation  as  late  as 
1805.  What  tho  prisoner's  hopes  and  fears  wore 
can  only  be  surmised,  but  thoro  is  reason  to 
believe  thather  wealthy  and  powerful  relatives 
woro  maturing  plans  for  effecting  her  escape, 
and  that  she  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  was  being  done.  In  thoso  days  a  golden 
key  .generally  proved  most  etfectivo  in  opening 
prison  gates  for  all  inmates  who  could  com- 
mand ite  use,  and  tho  present  case  was  no  ex- 
ception to  tho  rule. 

Shortly  beforo  tho  time  of  Kate  Nairn's  con- 
finement, Mrs  Cajrns  became  afflicted  with  an 
apparent  violent  toothache,  and  went  in  and 
out  of  the  Tolbooth  with  her  head  enveloped 
in  flannels  and  shawls,  groaniiur  ns  if  in  ex- 
cessive pain,  sometimes  speaking  in  mono- 
syllables  fco  the  jailers,  sometimes  passing  in 
silence.  Sho  usually  had  one  hand  placed  en 
her  mouth,  while  with  tho  other  she  grasped 
the  huge  quantity  of  wraps  which  enveloped 
her  head  and  shoulders.  For  several  day*  this 
continued,  and  the  janitors  became  80  accus- 
tomed to  her  appearance  that  little,  attention 

WOS  paid  to  her  comings  and  gOinffS,    At  lost, 
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two  clays  after  her  confinement,  Kate  Nairn 
aim©  down  instead  of  the  midwife.  Her  head 
and  face  were  enveloped  m  shawls,  she  uttered 
tho  usual  groans,  and  covered  her  features  with 
her  hands,  as  if  enduring  tho  acutest  agony. 
When  she  passed  the  inner  doorkeeper,  that 
functionary,  a\  ho,  it  is  believed,  was  not  al- 
together unaware  of  heir  identity,  gave  her  a 
elan  on  tho  back,  at  the  same  time  calling  her 
ft  iiowiing  old  Jezebel,  and  wishing  that  she 
might  never  come  back  to  annoy  Ins  ears  and 
those  of  the  other  inmates  in  such  an  intoler- 
able way.  Kate  Nairn  accordingly  passed 
outside  the  prison  gates,  without  encountering 
the  least  opposition,  and  it  was  only  when  Mrs 
Cairns  was  found  occupying  her  cell,  completely 
on  red  of  her  severe  toothache,  that  the  escapo 
was  disco  vexed. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  dubiety  _  as 
to  what  occurred,  but  much  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  what  happened  after  tho  prison  gates  bad 
•been  parsed  by  tho  fugitive.  As  is  usual  in 
such  cases  many  sensational  reports  gained 
currency.  One  account  states  that  she  immedi- 
ately left  town  in  a  coach,  to  which  she  was 
handed  by  a  friend  stationed  on  purpose.  The 
coachman,  it  is  said,  had  orders  from  her 
relatives,  in  the  event  of  discovery  and  pursuit, 
to  drive  into  the  sea  and  drown  her,  that  fate 
being  considered  pi'cferablo  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  execution. 

Another  account  has  it  that  after  getting 
clear  of  the  Tolbooth  she  went  up  the  Lawn- 
market  to  the  Castlehill,  where  resided  her 
uncle,  or  cousin,  Mr  William  Nairn,  afterwards 
a  judge  toy  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinnan,  from 
whom  she  expected  to  receive  protection.  Be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  town,  she  niistootk  the 
house,  and  what,  if  true,  was  certainly  remark- 
able, applied  at  the  residence  of  the  Crown 
agent,  who  was  certainly  tho  last  man  in  tho 
world  to  have  done  her  tho  desired  service. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  servant  who 
answered  her  call,  civilly  directed  her  to  her 
relative's  abode,  where  she  arrived  without 
further  mishap,  and  where  she  is  reported  to 
have  remained  many  weeks. 

Again,  she  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Lord 
Alva's  door,  where  she  was  recognised  by  her 
ladyship's  page,  who  had  seen  her  in  court ;  but 
6he  managed  to  reach  her  relative  in  safety,  and 
was  by  him  concealed  in  a  cellar  in  Parliament 
Square  An  attic  in  St  Mary's  Wynd  has  also 
been  pointed  out  as  tho  placo  of  her  conceal- 
ment. Finally  she  is  reported  to  have  escaped 
to  tho  Continent  in  tho  disguise  of  an  officer, 
liaving  been  conducted  to  Dover  by  one  of  Mr 
William  Nairn's  clerks.  Her  after  career  is  also 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  She,  is,  however,  re- 
ported to  have  married  a  French  gentlemau, 
by  whom  she  boro  a  large  and  respectable 
family,  and  after  having  lived  a  virtuous  and 
fortunate  life,  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Tho  Ogilvys  of  Eastmiln  were  a  particularly 
unfortunate  family.  Concerning  them  a  rather 
peculiar  tradition  is  still  extant  in  tho  district. 
From  1726  to  1740  tho  Rev.  James  Mitchell  waa 
minister  of  Glonisla.  J  /utterly  this  gentleman 
does  not  appear  to  havo  livod  oa  bceaico  Q> 


clergyman,  for  he  was  ultimately  deposed  for 
"scandalous  and  immoral  life."  It  would,  how- 
ever, apipear  that  he  was  sinned  against  as  well 
as  sinning.  Among  the  most  active  of  his  per- 
secutors were  the  old  laird  of  Eastmiln,  and  his 
family.  Although  at  that  time  his  sons  were 
mere  boys,  they  were  able,  no  doubt  encouraged 
by  their  father,  to  subject  tho  divine  to  many 
petty  annoyances.  It  has  been  orally  preserved 
that  a  favourite  pastime  with  them  was  to  drive 
tho  minister's  cattle  among  his  crops  on  the 
glebe  during  service  on  Sunday.  That  being 
so,  other  practices  of  a  similar  nature,  avo  may 
bo  sure,  were  not  neglected.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  service  he  conducted  in  Glonisla,  Mr 
Mitchell  made  reference  to  the  Ogilvys  of  East- 
miln, and  is  reported  to  havo  said,  "If  theso 
men  dio  tho  death  common  to  men,  then  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me." 

Whatever  credence  may  be  placed  upon  the 
clergyman's  prediction,  certain  it  is  that  the 
malo  members  of  tho  family  of  Eastmiln  all 
came  to  untimely  ends.  The  old  laird  went 
out  in  the  '45  with  Lord  Ogilvy,  Avas  captured 
and  held  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle  until 
1751,  when,  in  an  _  attempt  to  escape,  ho  fell 
and  was  killed.  His  eldest  son  became  insane 
and  committed  suicide.  A  brother,  William, 
went  to  sea,  and  in  an  accident  was  crushed  to 
death.  As  wo  have  already  seen,  Thomas  wa6 
poisoned  and  Patrick  executed  for  the  part  lie 
played  in  bringing  about  his  brother's  death. 
Alexander,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
a  porter  named  Rattray  about  the  same  time 
that  Eastmiln  married,  in  less  than  two  years 
took  unto  himself  a  second  wife  in  the  person 
of  Margaret  Dow,  daughter  of  an  officer,  while 
his  first  wife  was  still  alive.  For  this  offence 
he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion, but  was  allowed  two  months  in  which  to 
settle  his  affairs  before  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect.  During  this  period,  while  leaning 
out  of  an  upstairs  window  in  Edinburgh,  he 
overbalanced  himself,  fell  out,  and  was  killed. 
It  may  also  bo  noted  that  Kate  Nairn's  child, 
whom  she  left  behind  her,  died  in  the  Tolbooth 
from  being  overlain,  less  than  two  months 
after  birth.  Surely  few  families  can  present 
such  a  series  of  tragic  happenings  I 

David  Grewar,  F.S.A. 

The  Rickatr-t  MSG. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
July,  1704. 

10  dito.— For  a  glass  windou  to  Elspet  Muiou's 
laigh  houso  of  five  foots,  at  3  shil.  pr  foot, 
is  15  shil. ;  and  for  half  pynt  of  aquavitio, 
10  shil.;  and  A  pound  tob&CO,  6i  shil.. 
is   £1  11  8 

To  remember  that  in  Juno  last  I  payt  Robe  I 
Gordon  the  half  of  Alex.  Bruico  bond, 
I  had  assigned  to  him,  qch.  is  tuo  hundored 
paid  foftio  mercks,   wt.   a  voir  and  a  halffl 
interest,  qch.  comes  in  all  to  £180    8  * 
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And  did  tack  upon  my  assignation©  thereof, 
from  him  that  I  may  aeoyne  it  to  Ma-  Alex. 
Leslie,  phisoall,  coniform  to  my  bargan  \vt. 
him,  for*2C0  moroks. 

12  dito. — For  a  pair  shoucs,  to  Wm.  Watt,  2\ 
libs.  ;  and  for  mending  the  shore  dycke 
anent  John  M'rob's  house,  6§  ehil. ;  and  for 
a  silck  neaipcken,  1^  libs.,  is  £3  17  4 

16  dito.— Payt  Wm.  Licklie,  as  foreman  in  the 
Midohin/rle  for  2£  moneths  .«£1  13  4 

22  dito.— For  a  pair  stoekens  to  litt  black,  1£ 
lib.  ;  and  for  a  knife  and  forck,  12 
shil  £2   2  0 

26  dito. — To  James  Hardic,  smith,  for  mending 
some  locks  and  bands,  p.  account  £0  12  0 

30  dito.— To  Patrick  Matheson,  scleattcr.  for 
poyntinig  the  foro  saydo  of  my  fore  house 
where  John  Somcrvaill  lives,  and  for  helpomg 
some  faults  in  the  back  houses  anent  my 
own  chamber,  forby  drinck  £3  12  0 

31  dito.— Payt  my  landldy  for  the  sd.  moncth 
of  July  for  denners  £9    6  0 

It.— Spent  in  the  sd.  moncth  of  pocket  moy. 
(jr.  of  I  kept  no  acct  £4  14  0 

Agust  1704. 

2  dito. — To  Margit  Spenco  for  washing  hnnens 
to  me   £0  18  0 

12  dito. — For  my  hors  hay  re  when  I  wont  wt. 
my  broyr.  to  see  the  land  of  Rora  and  Old 
Doir   £2  16  0 

31  dito. — Payt  my  landldy  for  the  sd.  moncth 
at  6  ehil.  pr.  day,  excepe  five  dayes  I  was 
in  the  count rie,  qch.  is  £7  16  0 

It. — Spent  in  the  ed.  moncth  of  pocket  moy., 
qr.  of  I  kept  no  account  £5    8  6 

(To  he  continued.) 


Queries. 


1009.  Charter  Raw,  Aberdeen.— A  disposi- 
tion, dated  1750.  to  which  I  have  had  access, 
conveys  a  property  in  Charter  Raw,  Aberdeen. 
Where  was  this  Raw  situated,  and  was  it  ex- 
tinguished or  was  the  name  superseded?  Per- 
haps Mr  G.  M.  Frasor.  librarian,  Aberdeen, 
might  oblige  with  an  answer. 

G. 

1010.  Rev.  William  Hay,  Minister  of 
Criuond,  1730-43.— Oan  any  reader  oblige  me 
with  a  note  of  the  parentage  of  Rev.  William 
Hay?  I  notice  that  Hew  Scott,  in  his  "Fasti  " 
is  silent  upon  the  point. 

R,  Smith. 


answers. 


999.  Ballad — "The  Barrone  of  Brack- 
ley." — The  first  edition  of  "  Brown's  Decside 
Guide"  was  really  published  in  1832,  despite  the 
preface  being  dated  1829.  (Sec  "  Scottish  Notes 
and  Queries,"  Vol.  VII.,  2nd  Series,  pp.  187-9.) 
It  wao  preceded,  in  1831,  by  a  "  Guide  to  the 
Highlands  of  Decside,"  quite  a  separate  pub- 
lication, and  this  "Guide"  contains  "  The 
Barrone  of  Brackley.''  Moreover,  in  Alexander 
Lain«'s  "Caledonian  Itinerary,  or  A  Tour  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Dec,"  published  in  1819,  there 
occurs  this  footnote—"  Brachlcy,  or  Braikly,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Gordons.  The  late  Baron 
and  all  his  family  were  beset  by  the  Cian 
Chattan,  and  murdered,  and  the  castle  burnt. 
See  the  ballad: 

0  Inverey  came  down  Dce-6ide, 

Whistling  and  playing ; 
He's  landed  at  Braikly's  yates 

At  the  day  dawning. 
G  !  came  ye  by  Braikly, 

Tho  scat  of  great  care  ; 
Saw  ye  pretty  Peggy, 

Tearing  her  hair.'' 

But  a  footnote  in  the  latest  edition  of  Mr  A.  I. 
M'Connochie's  "  DoesidC "  (1900)  gives  a  ver- 
sion of  the  ballad  from  Child's  "English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,"  iv.,  p.  84,  where  it 
is  reprinted  from  Baring's  "  Scarce  Ancient 
Ballads,"  Aberdeen,  1822,  and  forms  the  "A" 
text  of  the  various  sets  of  the  ballad  there 
given.  Tho  footnote  states  that  the  ballad  woe 
first  pointed  by  Jamie.son  in  "  Popular  Bal- 
lads "  (1806),  I.,  p.  102,  and  adds— "  Two  or 
more  different  incidents,  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  have  been  mixed  \v>  in 
this  ballad,  notably  the  murder  of  the  old 
Baron  of  Brackley  in  1592.  and  the  cattle- 
raiding  affray  of  September.  1666.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  two  separate  ballads  on  thcao 
events  have  in  the  course  of  tradition  got  mixed 
into  one.  For  a  full  detail  of  the  whole  oir- 
oi'.mstanocs,  see  Child's  Ballads,  iv.,  p.  34." 

Q. 

1008.  William  Moir,  Principal.  Marisctial 
Oollege. — Mr  Moir  died  at  Abord eon  in  Nov- 
ember, 1663.  his  remains  being  interred  in  St 
Nicholas  Church  there  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month  ("Aberdeen  Kirkwork  Accounts-"). 

Y. 
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No.  288.— October  24,  1913. 


The  Sack  of  Aberdeen,  1644, 

Mr  John  Buohan,  in  his  newly-published 
work,  "The  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  refers  to 
the  sack  of  Aberdeen  on  13th  September,  1644, 
by  tho  Irish  troops  under  Montrose,  and  un- 
hesitatingly condemns  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sage— 

"  Tho  ground  between  tho  battlefield  and  tho 
city  walls  was  a  scene  of  heavy  slaughter,  and 
Alastair's  men  (the  Irish),  mindful  of  Mont- 
roso's  promise  before  the  fight,  burst  into  the 
streets  in  pursuit.  No  doubt  the  horrors  of 
that  sack  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
tho  evidence  in  particular  of  tho  killing  of 
women  is  far  from  conclusive,  but  enough  is 
established  to  convict  Montrose  of  a  share  in  a 
grievous  barbarity.  It  was  the  only  time  in 
liis  lifo  that  ho  was  guilty  of  needless  blood- 
shed, and  natural  indignation  at  tho  boy's 
murder,  and  a  rash  promise  to  Alastair,  aro  no 
defence  for  one  who  must  be  judged  by  tho 
highest  standards.  lie  seems  indeed  to  have 
repented,  and  tried  at  tho  last  moment  to  save 
the  city,  but  the  mischief  had  been  done. 
The  sack  of  Aberdeen  was  not  only  a  crime, 
it  was  a  gross  blunder.  It  was  no  Covenanting 
city,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  perished 
had  been  forced  into  the  fight — as  Spalding  says. 
'  Harlit  out  sore  against  their  wills  to  fight 
against  the  King's  lieutenant.'  He  had  spoiled 
his  chance  of  getting  recruits  for  the  King 
among  the  burghers  of  Dcesido." 

Tho  story  of  tho  sack  of  the  city  is  thus 
narrated  in  Kennedy's  "  Annals  of  Aberdeen" 
(L,  221-2)— 

"  Montrose,  on  his  advance  northwards, 
forded  tho  Dee  at  Mills  of  Drum,  about  ten 
miles  above  the  town,  on  Wednesday,  tho  11th 
September,  and  encamped  at  Crathes.  On  the 
same  day  Lord  Buirlcign  [who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  of  tho  Covenanters  at  Aberdeen] 
marched  out  his  army  to  the  Two-Milo  Cross, 
on  the  west  of  tho  town,  where  he  remained 
till  tho  following  day,  having  returned  in  tho 
evening,  without  meeting  tho  enemy.  Mon- 
trose, immediately  after,  encamped  his  tinny 
there,  and  next  morning  despatched  a  flag  of 
truce,  accompanied  by  a  drummer,  with  a  letter 
to  the  magistrates,  summoning  them  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  his  arms.  After  some  con- 
sultation with  Lord  Burleigh,  Viscount  Fron- 
draught,  and  tho  other  chiefs  of  that  party, 
they  dismissed  the  flag  with  an  answer  refusing 
to  surrender;  but  whilo  tho  drummer  was  re- 
turning, ho  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
Green,  either  by  accident  or  design. 

"This,  so  contrary  to  tho  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  warfare,  could  not  fail  to  exasperato 


Montrose.  He  immediately  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  to  attack  tho  enemy  and  take  the 
town  by  assault.  Burleigh  marched,  about  11 
o'clock  before  noon,  along  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  citizens  in  arms,  in  order  to  give 
him  battle;  but  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and 
ram  coming  on  from  tho  south-west  disooncertcd 
his  troops,  by  beating  in  their  front.  The  "con- 
flict commenced  on  tho  road,  near  tho  Crabe- 
stone,  and  on  the  irregular  ground  betwixt  it 
and  the  Justice  Mills,  and  continued  about  two 
hours.  It  was  sanguinary,  and  tho  fate  of  tho 
town  was  soon  decided.  Montrose,  by  means 
°u  j  superior  manoeuvring  of  his  cavalry  and 
the  advantages  of  his  position,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Covenanters,  who  pre- 
cipitately fled  in  different  directions,  leaving 
many  of  their  friends  dead  and  wounded  in 
tho  field.  He  closely  pursued  the  vanquished 
to  tho  gates  of  tho  town,  which  ho  entered, 
and  renewed  his  slaughter,  pitting  to  tho 
sword,  without  distinction,  everv  person  whom 
ho  found  upon  the  streets. 

"  The  unfortunate  citizens,  who  had  so  often 
experienced  his  oppressions  for  their  loyalty 
to  tho^  King,  were  now  exposed  to 
unrestrained  massacro  and  pillage  by 
the  rapacious  Irish.  The  prison  was 
broke  open,  and  the  prisoner?  set  at  liberty ; 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  no  protection 
from  tho  rage  of  the  infuriate  soldiers,  who 
first  stripped  and  then  put  to  death  many  of 
the  people;  tho  women  durst  not  bewail  their 
husbands  or  their  fathers,  nor  inter  the  doad, 
who  remained  unburied  on  the  streets  for  throe 
days,  till  the  Irish  departed.  In  this  dis- 
astrous affair,  upwards  of  160  of  the  citizens 
fell  in  the  battle,  or  were  killed  in  the  pursuit 
and  within  tho  town.  Among  these  wore 
several  respectable  citizens,  whose  Toss  was 
deeply  lamented  by  their  friends  and  eon- 
nectmns  for  many  years  afterwards;  and  the 
event  was  long-  commemorated  by  the  suecood- 
mg  ^generations." 

From  an  entry  in  the  council  register,  it  a.p- 
pears  that  tho  slain  included  Mathew  Lum-den 
bailhe;  Thomas  Buck,  master  of  Kirk  work  ; 
Robert  Leslie,  master  of  hospital;  Alexander 
and  Robert  Re  id.  advocates;  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Burnett,  merchants;  and  two  of  the 
town  officers.  Gilbert  Brock  and  Tatrick  Kerr. 

An  exceedingly  sensational  account  of  tho 
slaughter  is  furnished  by  Spalding  in  his 
"History  of  the  Troubles'  in  Scotland":  — 

"There  was  littje  slaughter  ia  tho  fight; 
but  horiblo  was  the  slaughter  in  the  flight 
fleeing  back  to  tho  town,  which  was  our  towns 
men's  destruction;  whereas  if  they  had  fled, 
and  not  como  near  tho  town,  they  might  have 
been  in  better  security,  but  being  commanded 
by  Patrick  Losly,  provost,  to  take  tho  town, 
they  were  undone.  Yet  himself  and  tho  prime 
Covenanters  being  on  horseback,  wan  away 

safely.  Tho  lieutenant  [Montrose!  follow  s  | ', 
chaco    into    Aberdeen,    his    men    hewing  and 

cutting  all  manner  of  men  they  could  overtake 

within  the  town,  lipon  fch«  streets,  or  in  their 
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houses,  or  round  about  the  town  _  as  our  men 
wore  flying,  with  broad  swords,  without  mercy 
or  romcad.  Thir  cruel  Irishes,  seeing 
a  man  well  clad,  would  first  tirr 
him,  to  save  his  cloaths  unspoiled,  syne 
kill  the  man.  We  lost  throe  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  much  good  armour,  besides  the  plunder- 
ing of  our  town,  houses,  merchants'  booths,  and 
all,  which  was  pitiful  to  see!  The  lord  Bur- 
leigh, Mr  Alexander  Jaffray  and  his  sons,  Mr 
Robert  Farquhar,  Waller  Cochran,  Mr  .Tamos 
Daird,  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  and.  diverse 
other  Covenantors,  wan  away. 

"  Montrose  follows  the  chase  into  the  town, 
leaving  the  body  of  his  army  standing  close  un- 
broken while  his  return,  excepting  such  ns 
fought  the  field.  He  had  promised  them  tho 
plundering  of  the  town  for  their  good  service, 
but  he  stayed  not,  but  returned 
baok  from  Aberdeen  to  tho  camp 
this  samen  Friday  at  night,  leaving 
tho  Irishes  killing,  robbing,  and  plundering  of 
this  town  at  their  pleasure,  and  nothing  waa 
heard  but  pitiful  howling,  crying,  and  weeping 
and  mourning  through  all  tho  streets  1  Thus 
thir  Irishes  continued  Friday,  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, iand  Monday.  Some  women  they  pressed 
to  deflower,  and  others  they  took  per  force  to 
wrve  them  in  the  camp.  It  is  lamentable  to 
hear  how  thir  Irishes,  who  had.  gotten  the  spoil 
of  tho  town,  did  abuse  the  samen;  the  men 
they  killed  they  would  not  suffer  to  be  buried, 
but  tirred  their  cloaths  off  them,  syne  left  tho 
naked  bodies  lying  above  the  ground.  The 
wife  durst  not  cry  nor  weep  at  her  husband's 
slaup-h+er  before  her  eves,  nor  the  daughter  for 
tho  father,  which  if  they  did  and  were  heard, 
then  they  were  presently  slain  also." 


Setons  of  Easter  D?sb!ali\ 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Setons  of 
Disblair,  or,  more  properly,  Easter  Disblair. 
To  what  branch  of  the  Seton  family  did  they 
belong?  Oavidson's  "Inverurie"  (pp.  .463-468) 
gives  tho  pedigrees  of  several  branches  of  tho 
Seton  family,  (but  not  that  of.  the  Disblair 
branch. 

I.  John  Seton  was  the  founder  of  the  Setons 
of  Disblair.  He  married  Margaret  Philp.  On 
29th  Juno,  1539,  John  Seton  of  Disblair  and  his 
wifo  obtained  from  the  Abbot  of  Lindores  a 
charter  of  tho  lands  of  Easter  Disblair  and 
Mill  of  Cavill,  in  'which  they  were  infeft  by 
Instrument  of  Sasine  dated  14  July,  1539.  Tho 
family  estate  appears  to  have  comprised  tho 
lands  of  Easter  Disblair,  Mill  of  Cavill  and  mill 
lands,  and  the  lands  of  Eairshill  and  Seats  in 
the  parish  of  Fintray,  and  the  lands  of  Mclin- 
side  in  tho  parish  of  Culsalmond,  all  of  which 
were  held  of  tho  Abbots  of  Lindoros  as  superiors. 
Following  on  a  Bull  by  Popo  Paul  "ML. 
dated  11th  July,  in  tho  sixth  year  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate, a  charter  of  confirmation  was  granted  in 
favour  of  John  Seton  find  his  wife  Margaret 


Philp  on  25th  August,  1541.  John  Seton  of 
Disblair  died  in  1563. 

II.  William  Seton  of  Disblair  appears  to 
have  been  tho  son  of  John  Seton  and  Margaret 
Philp.  He  married  Margaret  Tulydaf.  On 
5th  December,  1564,  William  Seton  obtained 
from  tho  Abbot  of  Lindores  a  Precept  of 
Sasine  of  the  lands  of  Easter  Disblair,  Mill  of 
Cavill,  and  the  lands  of  Melinside.  He  also  ob- 
tained from  Patrick,  common dator  of  said 
Abbey,  a  tack  for  19  years  of  the  teind  sheaves 
of  said  lands,  dated  27  November,  1594.  William 
Seton  and  Margaret  Tulydaf  had  sons  of 
whom  the  oldest  'was — 

III.  William  Seton  of  Easter  Disblair.  He 
married  Isobel  Seton.  On  25th  February.  1600. 
he  obtained  from  his  father  a  charter  of 
Faster  Disblair  and  Mill  of  Cavill.  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  Crown  Charter  dated  6th  March, 
1600.  William  Seton  was  dead  before  1st  April, 
1646,  on  which  date  Isobel  Seton.  designed  as 
his  widow,  had  an  action  in  tho  Aberdeen 
Sheriff  Court  asrainst  Mr  James  Hervie,  min- 
ister at  Upper  Maehar.  They  had  at  least  two 
sons. 

1.  John  Seton, 

2.  William  Seton. 

IV.  John  Seton  of  Disblair,  the  elder  son, 
married  Margaret  Irvine,  apparently  in  1521. 
Ho  and  his  wife  obtained  from  his  parents  on 
13th  April.  1621.  a  Charter  of  Factor  Disblair 
and  Mill  of  Cavill,  and  wore  Infeft  therein  by 
Instrument  of  Sasine  dated  6th  Julv.  1622.  Fob 
lowinnr  on  a  Oontraef,  of  Wadset,  John  Seton, 
on  27th  August,  1628.  rrrnutod  to  his  brother 
William  a  Charter  of  the  Mill  of  Cavill.  redeem- 
nble  on  pavmont  of  2000  morks  S^ots.  On  28th 
March,  1629,  John  Seton  granted  in  favour  of 
his  father  a  Disposition  of  Faster  Th'shlair. 
Seats.  Eairshill.  Mill  of  Cavill  and  mill  land?, 
and  of  Melinside.  in  which  his  father  was  in- 
feft by  Instrument  of  Saline  dated  3rd  and  5th 
November,  1629.  John  Seton  predeceased  his 
father,  havimr  died  before  17th  Mav.  1633.  bv 
which  date  ATnrcaret  Irvine,  his  widow,  was 
married  to  Williom  Cordon  in  Moh'nsi<V  John 
Seton  and  his  wife  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  sons.  bcin<r  survived  by  three  daughters. 

1.  Tsobol  Seton, 

2.  Mnrv  Seton. 

3.  Margaret  Seton. 

V.  William  Soton  of  Disblair  or  Faster  Dis- 
blair, second  son  of  William  Seton  and  his  wife 
Tsobol  Soton,  obtained  from  his  father  on  5th 
Juno.  1630,  a  Charter  of  the  family  estates,  in 
which  ho  was  infeft  bv  Instrument  of  Sasine. 
dated   13th    and   recorded   ISfh   October.  1631, 

Ho  married  Doncrbis.       Ho   and  his  father 

seem  to  have  heavily  burdened  the  estates,  and 
bv  27th  February,  1658.  the  lards  a  proa  r  to 
have  passed  finally  out  of  the  nos.sessi.ui  of  the 
Setons.  On  that  date,  when  ho  served  as  heir- 
mole  to  his  brother  John.  William  SctOT)  < 
designed  "so-v.  ^me  of  Faster  Disblair." 

J.  M.  A.  \Y. 
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St  Peter's  Cemetery,  Aberdeen. 

In  A.J.N  and  Q.,  Vol.  I  IT.,  page  253,  T  men- 
tioned that  the  burial  registers  covering  the 
|>criod  1730  to  1769  had  been  lost.  It,  is  evident, 
howover,  that  the  cemetery  had  been  in  exist- 
ence ns  a  burial  ccntro  before  1730,  as  shown 
by  tho  following  epitaph  copied  from  a  small 
freestone  marker  by  my  friend  Mr  James  Dun- 
can Ewing,  the  courteous  sexton:  — 

"Hero  Lys  Alexander  Webster,  junior, 
schoolmaster,"  who  dep.  Fcby.  the  13,  1724- 
ELspct  Lawrance  his  spouse "  [no  date]. 

Alexander  Webster  may  be  tho  person  of 
that  name  who  graduated  Master  of  Arte  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  15th  June,  1697 
("  King's  College  Officers  and  Graduates,"  page 
217). 

A  transcript  of  the  eighteenth  century 
memorials  in  St  Peter's,  with  notes,  would  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  these  columns. 

R.  MTODOCn-LAWKANCE. 

Curiossties  of  the  Peerage. 

The  "Times  Literary  Supplement"  of 
September  11,  in  a  review  of  Volume  III.  of 
the  new  edition  of  "  G.  E.  C.'s"  "Complete 
Peerage,"  edited  by  the  Hon.  Vioary  Gibbs,  has 
the  following  :  — 

Timid  reviewers  of  tho  two  earlier  volumes 
have  blamed  the  footnotes  a<3  unkindly  and 
over-scandalous.  Taken  in  tho  mass,  the  notes 
aro  fair  illustration  and  comment.  In  the 
peerage  as  in  the  commonalty othere  have  been 
many  more  true  men  than  rogues.  But  that 
measure  of  eminence  which  brings  a  man's 
character  into  a  historical  footnote  is  moro 
easily  attained  by  a  rogue  or  a  wastrel  than  by 
any  honest  man  who  has  missed  greatness. 
Thus  in  your  peerage  for  one  lord  who  dies  as 
Chatham  died  or  falls  as  Dundee  fell  at  Kilh'e- 
crankio  your  eye  will  catch  half  a  dozen  such 
footnotes  as  those  which  chronicle  the  end  of 
tho  lord  who  "  strangled  himself  with  his 
cravatt  upon  the  bed-tester,"  of  him  who  died1 
"of  a  fever  got  by  a  surfeit  of  drinking,"  or  of 
him  who  is  pinked  through  the  lungs  in  a 
tavern  scuffle.  Eugenists  will  remark  that  in 
somo  noble  houses  virtue  is,  as  it_  were,  a 
hereditary  ornament.  Other  houses  will  exhibit 
a  pleasin.gr  variety  of  temperaments.  Here  is  a 
marquess  whom  the  sententious  eighteenth 
century  could  describe  as  living  but  "to  induK'o 
tho  Sallies  of  ungovernod  Licentiousness, with- 
out tho  Interruption  of  Reflection  or  Regret," 
as  sotting  no  bounds  to  his  wickedness  "but 
thoso  which  are  prescribed  by  tho  terrors  of 
the  law,  or  tho  moro  yielding  pandects  of 
modern  honour."  Tn  a  word,  a  wicked 
marquess,  and  one  who  mined  ha.lf  the  town  nt 
his  faro  tables.  Yet  this  nn'govcrned  poor's 
son  and  hoir.  although  a  feeble  soul,  ia  named 
ns  "a  religious  and  delightful  man";  of  a 
second  son,  mnrouoRS  in  his  turn,  it  is  written 
.hat  ho.  "  like  his  elder  brother,  was  a  generous 
^importer   of   most  of   Iho   religious  societies 


which  have,  or  used  to  have,  their  home  at 
Exeter  Hall;  his  name  was  frequently  to  bo 
seen  side  by  side  with  those  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Lord  Chichester  in  tho  lists  of 
patrons  of  good  and  charitable  works,  especially 
such  as  were  endorsed  by  the  evangelical 
party." 

Such  a  family,  sandwiching  its  vices  and  its- 
virtues,  will  survive.  But  such  as  the  Car- 
hampton Luttrells  aro  doomed  from  the  be- 
ginning. Colonel  _  Luttrell  of  Luttrellstown, 
pensioned  for  turning  his  military  coat,  begets 
Simon,  Lord  Irnham  and  Viscount  Carhamp- 
ton,  who,  from  his  place  on  tho  Opposition 
benches,  will  also  have  his  price  for  changing. 
Simon's  son  will  go  as  his  ambassador  to  tho 
Minister,  telling  how  Lord  Carhampton  has 
"  desisted  from  giving  any  further  trouble  in 
"  Parliament,"  a  truce  which,  as  the  Minister 
puts  it,  "ho  seemed  to  consider  as  a  valuable 
consideration  which  entitled  him  to  an  earl- 
dom immediately."  Yet  Simon  has  his  earl- 
dom, nevertheless,  years  before  his  neighbours 
at  Luttrellstown  dig  up  his  grandfather's  corpse 
and  break  tho  hated  skull  with  a  pickaxe.  He 
has  tho  earl's  coronet  on  his  earria.ge  panels, 
but  his  son  will  safely  accept  his  challenge,  for 
tho  bitter  reason  that  no  gentleman  would  act 
as  second  to  that  nobleman.  "  An  unlovely 
race  "  is  the  editor's  comment  upon  the  Lut- 
trells; did  ever  an  earl's  daughter  drop  to  such 
depths  of  shame  as  did  Lady  Elizabeth  of  tho 
house  of  Carhampton,  who  scavenged  Augsburcr 
streets,  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow,  a  convicted 
pickpocket? 

Hero  is  your  wdeked  Lord  Cassillis,  he  who 
twice  roasted  tho  commentator  of  Crossraguol 
alive,  giving  Sir  Walter  material  for  his  Eront- 
cle-beauf.  A  footnoto  in  the  braidest  Scots  de- 
lightfully describes  tho  earl  as  "  ano  particular 
manno  and  ane  worry  greidy  man."  Pleasant 
it  is  to  see  the  page  turn  itself  and  give  you 
tho  true  tale  of  a  peer  of  Ireland  who  went 
out,  a  Plymouth  brother  and  a  missionary,  to 
awaken  Bagda-d  from  its  hoary  errors.  His  suc- 
cess was  embarrassing.  He  converted  an 
Armenian  widow,  whoso  intolerant  kinsfolk  at 
onro  cast  forth  their  Plymouth  sister.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  bo  done  but  to  convert  her 
again  and  make  an  Irish  peeress  of  hor. 

testis  Family. 

An  authoritative  account  of  tho  famous 
"Archangel  Leslie,"  Capuchin,  by  Mr  T.  0. 
Law,  himself  an  ex-priest,  was  given  in  tho 
"Scottish  Review"  of  Julv,  1891  (vol  17.  p|K 
78-110). 

Scottish  Dances. 

What  are  the  traditional  dance*  of  Scotland! 
Tf  we  aro  to  believe  the  well-known  lines  - 
Nae  cotillon  brent   new  fraO  France. 

Put  hornpipes,  jigs^  strathspey*,  and  recta. 

This  list  ia  really  rather  strict  ;  the  Soofo  h  ive 
not  always  been  SO  oxolumvC.    In  the  ballad  of 
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"The  Cowkelbie  Sow,"  for  instance,  which 
dates  from  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  wo  find 
enough  dances  mentioned  to  fill  80  lines,  and 
among-  them  measures  from  "  Spane,  Italy, 
Almane,  Napillis,  and  Arragone."  Moreover, 
in  "  The  Boke  named,  the  Governour,"  written 
by  Sir  T.  Elyot  in  1546,  "base  damnces,  bar- 
gonethes,  .pavyons,  turgions,  and  roundes  "  arc 
said  to  be  the  dances  of  the  day  in  Scotland. 
The  fact  is  that  many  foreign  dances  camo 
into  the  country  through  its  close  connection 
with  France. 

Of  the  countless  dances  practised  in  ancient 
Scotland  only  a  few  remain  of  which  anything 
is  known,  and  some  of  them  are  more  curious 
than  important  to  the  historian.  One  of  these 
was  the  arduous  salmon  dance,  in  which  the 
leaping  of  the  great  fish  had  to  bo  imitated  ; 
and  others  were  tho  ring  dance  at  harvest 
time,  and  the  ringmorc,  which  scorns  to  have 
resembled  the  Russian  peasant  dances,  for 
in  it  the  performers  had  almost  to  touch  the 
ground  with  their  thighs  and  at  tho  same  time 
to  retain  their  balance.  Morris  dances  too 
flourished  once  oipon  a  time  in  Scotland,  as 
they  did  in  England,  whilo  tho  hornpipe,  origi- 
nally called  "  sean-trks,"  but  in  the  decorous 
18th  century  rechristcned  "Flowers  of  Edin- 
burgh." was  as  popular  formerly  on  the  north 
as  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  When  all  is 
said,  however,  the  old  saw  remains  essentially 
correct,  for  "strathspeys  and  reels,"  to  which 
should  be  added  tho  sword  dance,  are  tho  true 
and  indigenous  measures  of  the  Scottish  people. 

The  reel,  which  is  found  in  Denmark  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  has  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
and,  when  we  take  into  account  the  music  of 
the  bagpipes  to  which  it  is  danced,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  say  into  what  dim  antiquity  its 
rudimentary  forms  may  not  extend,  for  tho 
music  of  the  pipes,  as  is  well  known,  is  tho 
nearest  approach  wo  have  in  Europe  to  tho 
music  of  Asia.  According  to  popular  super- 
stition, moreover,  it  should  bo  more  vcncrablo 
still  in  age,  for  when  tho  witches  danced  it 
to  the  air  or  "  Oommer  goo  ye,"  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  himself  was  often  their  partner. 
Tho  reel,  properly  rendered,  has  always  been 
considered  to  have  the  most  elegant  figuration 
of  all  dances,  and  Hogarth  himself  accepted  it 
as  the  realization  of  his  ideal  "  lino  of  beauty." 
Tho  strathspey,  called  after  the  valley  of  "the 
Spey,  is  a  slower  variant  of  tho  reel,  and  to  the 
maifiic  of  the  strathspey  is  performed  "  Tho 
Highland  Fling,"  a  step  which  gets  its  namo 
from  the  "  fling  "  or  kick  of  a  horso. 

As  interesting  as  any  of  the  Scottish  dances, 
however,  are  tho  sword  dances,  said  by  O'laus 
Magnus  to  havo  originated  in  Norway,  where 
men  were  used  "  to  dance  and  skip  amongst 
naked  swords  and  dangerous  weapons."  From 
Norway  they  camo  to  Scotland,  by  way  of  tho 
Orkney  Islands  and  Zetland,  and  there  moowso 
of  time  thoy  lost  all  vestigo  of  their  primitive 
character  as  mimic  combats,  and  became  mere 
displays  of  skill  in  skipping  l>etweon  crossed 
swords  laid  oh  tho  ground.  In  Islay,  whore 
they  wero  much  prnctisod,  the  agility  of  tho 


dancers  was,  we  read,  put  to  an  even  severer 
test.  Lighted  candles  were  substituted  fox- 
swords,  and,  after  avoiding  them  through  tho 
dance,  the  performers  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
tinguish them  with  a  flick  of  the  foot  at  the 
end.  In  Papa  St  our,  an  island  of  Zetland, 
however,  there  lingered  for  6ome  time^-as  an 
interesting  note  in  Scott's  "Pirate"  tells  us— 
a  more  elaborate  form  of  6word  dancing,  which 
took  tho  shape  of  a  kind  of  masque.  In  this  St 
Georgo  appears  as  leader,  or  "Master,"  assisted 
by  tho  other  6ix  champions  of  Christendom. 
Each  of  them  has  a  speech  and  a  dance  of  his 
own,  and  then  all  combine  in  a  figure  with 
swords.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  what  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  piece  of  music  in  Scotland, 
"Tho  Perth  Glovers'  March,"  said  to  go  back 
to  1559,  is  most  probably  the  music  of  a  sword 
dance,  for  it  was  with  a  sword-dance  that  tho 
glovers  of  Perth,  in  accordance  with  their 
traditions,  entertained  King  Charles  I.  when  ho 
visited  their  city  in  1633. — "  Times,"  Septem- 
ber 18. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's  Mortification 
and  Bursars. 

Tho  Rev.  William  Guild,  born  1586,  was  one 
of  tho  numerous  family  of  Matbew  Guild, 
armourer  or  sword-slipper  in  Abordocn,  by  his 
wife,  Marion  Robertson.  On  9th  October,  1603. 
ho  had  tho  misfortune  to  loso  his  father,  but 
the  event  did  not  retard  his  studios,  which  were 
prosecuted  with  assiduity  and  success  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Securing 
licence  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  on 
10th  May,  1605,  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  King-Edward  in  1608.  In  the 
same  year  ho  published  tho  first  of  his  many 
literary  works,  and  speedily  became  known  as 
an  author.  In  1610  ho  married  Katherinc 
Rolland,  daughter  of  John  Holland  of  Dis- 
blair.  In  1617  ho  had  tho  good  fortuno  to 
secure  tho  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  pious 
Bishop  Andrews  of  Ely,  and  Dr  Young,  Dean  of 
Winchester,  through  whoso  influence  ho  was 
appointed  ono  of  the  King's  chaplains.  Ho  was 
also  honoured  by  tho  conferment  on  him  of 
tho  degree  of  D.D.,  then  almost  unknown  in 
Scotland  (Dr  How  Scott'a  "Fasti").  A  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  Aber- 
deen in  1617  which  resolved  that  a  liturgy 
should  bo  prepared  for  Scotland,  he  was  I 
signatory  to  the  Protestation,  with  fifty-four 
others,  in  support  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Kirk. 
In  1631  he  was  translated  to  tho  important 
charge  of  St  Nicholas.  Aberdeen,  being  elected 
Rector  of  King's  College  1639-44,  and  Principal 
on  18th  August,  1610.  The  last  mentioned  ap- 
pointment he  continued  to  hold  till  1651.  when 
ho  was  displaced  by  Monk's  Military  Com- 
missioners. Ho  Mas  also  Hector  of  Marischal 
College  in  1612-43. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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The  Rickart  MSS. 

Exfenditure— (Continued). 
September  1704. 

2  dito.— To  the  poore,  when  I  was  contracted,* 
4  libs. ;  and  to  Alex.  Leslie  3  libs., 
ia  £7   0  0 

It.— I  spoilt  the  sd.  day  at  a  meiteing  of  friends 
about  my  sd.  contraok  £6  13    0  > 

8  dito.— To  James  Nickcll,  for  a  long  weigg, 
13  A  libs. ;  and  for  a  gill  oyle,  6  shil.  £13  13  0 

10  dito.— For  a  new  hafcfc,  5  libs.  14  shil. ;  and 
for  a  pair  stockings  3  libs.,  is  £8  14  0 

14  dito.— For  a  table  to  Robert  Moor,  beinK  one 
oaoken  ovell  table   £7    1  6 

18  dito.— For  a  pound  tobaco,  10  shil. ;  to  James 
Nickel!  for  raueimg  upo  my  weigg  upon 
peapers,  3  shil. ;  and  to  his  man  for  drinck 
money,  6  shil  £0  19  0 

21  dito.— Payt  Janet  Saidler,  rohek  of  Alex. 
Stewart,  my  half  nete  man,  6  libs.  6  shil. 
and  8d  for  the  lost  third  pairt  pi  his  fie  for 
this  prst.  yeir  £6  13  4 

It.— To  Alex.  Peine  for  tackeing  out  tuo 
windous  an  John  Somervaill's  house,  and 
mending  a  pairt  of  them  with  new  leids,  and 
mending  the  rest  of  windous  in  the 
house   £1  12  8 

It. — Payt  John  Smith  four  pounds  Scots  to 
oompleite  my  sixt  pairt  of  his  fie,  as  boy  in 
the  Midchingle  for  season  of  fishing,  1704 
yeirs   t  £4   0  0 

It. — To  Mr  George  Aedie,  wreitter,  in  Ednr., 
four  pounds  7i  shil.  qoh  I  rested  him  for 
signet  fies   ,'.  £4    7  4 

It. — For  my  sixt  pairt  of  sixteine  stone  of 
hempo  to  ouro  oabel'l  in  the  Midchingle  for 
the  scasono  of  fishing  1705  yeirs  £7  13  8 

It. — Payt  Wm.  Simeon  for  a  mett  of  wheito 
salt  I  bought  from  him  for  my  pairt  of  the 
Midchingle  fishing  for  season  1704 
yeirs   £2   5  0 

It. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  four  half  nets  mens 
feio  to  John  Smith,  is  £4   4  6 

It— 14  'Sept.  1704— My  Mrs  bought  tuo  Dor- 
nick  table  clothe  and  19  servets,  qoh.  pr. 
account  comes  to  about  25  libs.  16  shil.  It. — 
eho  bought  a  gross  of  bot tolls,  comes  to 
19  four-fifth  libs.;  It.— 13  ells  tyken  at  6 
ehil.  is  10  Libs.  8  shil.  It.— The  sd.  day  I  gavo 
her  to  buy  the  sd.  things  and  gt.  all  eho 
thought  neccesar   £74   0  0 

It. — For  8g  ells  ocirg  to  lyne  my  marriage 
oloathes,  at  18  shil.  p.  ell,  is  £7  13  4 

It.— (Sent  south  wt.  Robert  Moor  to  buv  some 
things  till  acc  £20   0  0 

It. — To  Goo.  Roes  in  exchange  of  some 
poauter   £2   9  0 

It. — For  tuo  pair  shous  and  a  pair  slippers  to 
Wm.  Watt  to  my  marriage  £o  12  0 

*  Mr  Hkloart  was  contracted  in  marriage  with 
Marjory  Gordon,  d&ugliter  of  James  Gordon  of  Feehill, 
September  4,  170-1,  the  marriage  taking  place  on  3rd 
October  following. 


It.— For  a  etonder,  2  libs.  11  shil. ;   and  for 

washing  some  linnens,  1?  shil  £3    8  0 

It.— For  3  pounds  candle,  15  shil. ;  and  to  my 

landldy  for  the  moneth  Sept.  9  libs.,  £9  15  0 
It. — I  spent  of  pocket  moy.  in  the  moneth  of 

Sept.,  qrof.  I  kept  no  account  £6  12  0 

It. — When  I  was  married  I  gave  for  the  use 

of  the  poore   £8  0  0 

To  the  tuo  servant  lasses,  6  libs.  2  shil. ;  to 

the    drumer    and    Wm.    Whyt,    3    libs.  9 

shil.   '.  £9  11  0 

It. — For  6  table  knaives  and  6  forks,  5§  libs. ; 

for  3±  bolls  colls,  etc.,  5?  libs  £11    8  4 

It. — For  a  nightcapo,  7£  shil. ;  and  for  wreiteing 

my  assignatione  to  Foverain,  14£  shil.  £12  0 
It. — To  Mr  Alex.  Gordon,  advocat,  for  draueing 

my  oonirack   of   marriage,   a  Jacobus  cost 

16  libs.  8  shil. ;  and  for  wreiteing  it  to  Thos. 

Mouet,  2  libo.  18  shil.,  is   £19    6  0 

It. — li  stone  tallou  to  mack  candles,  at  4  libs. 

6  shil.  pr.  eton,  is  £5    7  6 

It. — For  a  bouck   of   bciffe,    to   salt  againe 

winter,  8£  libs  £8    6  8 

It. — To    Wm.    Dunoan,    wrigbt,    for  seaven 

oheares,  20  libs.  6d   £20   0  6 

It. — I  spent  in  the  moneth  of  October  qrof.  I 

kept  no  account   £5  14  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1011.  William  Tod,  Factor. — A  very  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  correspondence  of 
William  Tod  (1745-1821),  factor  to  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  was  given  by  Sheriff  Ramp  in  i  in  tho 
"Scottish  Review"  (vol.  17,  p.  133).  Where  is 
tho  original  correspondence? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1012.  Charter-House,  and  Isle  of  Candie. 
— Where  in  Aberdeen  wero  these  old  places? 

G. 

1013.  .P.  Stewart,  Kirkhill.— In  1764  IeobeJ 
Gordon  of  Kirkhill  was  served  heir  to  her 
biethcr  John,  son  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Kirk- 
hill.   What  is  known  of  Stewart? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


BnsxVcrs. 


1003.  Mining  iDisastbh.—  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  tho  "  Aberdeen  Journal"  of  the  disaster 
referred  to  by  "  W.  H." 

C. 

1010.  Rev.  William  Hay.  Minister  ok 
Ckimond,  1730-43.—  Rev.  William  Hay  \vaa  the 
so.i  of  Thomas  Hay,  shoriff-clork  of  Aberdeen* 
shire,  and  Jean  King,  his  wifo. 
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PalcJy  Fair. 

On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Horeshaw 
[parish  of  Fordoun] — a  long  stretch  of  dreary 
waste  land  covered  only  with  heather,  whins, 
and  broom,  the  aspect  of  winch  years  have 
done  little  to  change — there  is  still  standing  a 
circle  of  stones  of  the  kind  that  antiquaries 
used  to  regard  as  the  remains  of  Druidioai 
temples.  Yet,  dreary  and  deserted  as  this 
moor  may  appear,  many  and  strange  are  the 
scenes  that  have  been  enacted  there  since  the 
Druid  took  his  departure.  Over  long  centuries 
there  have  been  at  least  three  days  in  every 
year  when  it  has  presented  an  animated  spec- 
tacle. These  days  are  when  the  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horse  markets  of  Paldy  Fair  (so  called'  in 
honour  of  the  patron  saint,  Palladius)  are  held, 
namely,  on  the  first  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  July  of 
Old  Style.  The  markets  have  been  held  from 
time  immemorial. 

At  fairs  in  country  towns  and  villages  some 
of  those  travelling  gaudily  painted  caravans, 
hailing  from  the  great  centres  of  the  south, 
usually  put  in  appearance,  with  their  oompany 
of  players  or  acrobatic  performers,  or  their 
curious  collection  of  exhibits — giants  and 
dwarfs,  or  mayhap  some  extraordinary  woman 
"  who  could  lift  a  stithy  with  tiro  hair  of  her 
head,  and  take  her  supper  of  real  fire,  com- 
posed of  pitch,  tar,  and  brimstone  "  I  But  at 
Paldy  Fair  those  wonderful  institutions  were 
generally  conspiouous  by  their  absence.  For 
one  thing  tho  access  was  difficult.  It  must  not, 
however,  bo  supposed  that  there  was  aw  anting 
sufficient  variety  of  talent  to  entertain  and 
amuse  the  heterogeneous  crowd  assembled  on 
the  moor.  There  were  tho  vintners'  tents,  set 
up  with  the  regularity  of  a  military  encamp- 
ment, with  blazing  fires  behind,  and  broth 
pots  suspended  from  tripods,  with  smiling 
damsels  ready  to  ladle  out  tho  boiling  contents, 
or  measure  out  a  gill  or  half-mutchkin  accord- 
ing to  tastes  required. 

_  There  was  poet  John  Milne,  of  Livet  Glen, 
lilko  Homer  of  old,  and  Blind  Harry  of  moro 
modern  days,  reciting  his  own  compositions, 
and  extolling  the  occupation  of  tho  ploughman 
as  superior  to  that  of  every  other  craft  or  call- 
ing. There  was  Singing  Willie,  too,  with  his 
taeeelled,  knotted  and  gnarled,  and  altogether 
curiously-fashioned  walking-stick,  drawling  out 
his  effusions  with  nasal  twang,  and  trying  to 
provoke  mirth  by  occasionally  piecing  in  allu- 
sions to  local  incidents  touching  some  "dainty" 
cliiel  or  "  bonnie  lass"  ;  but.  compared  to  the 
minstrel  from  Livet  Glen,  Willie  was.  morally 
and  intellectually,  on  a  low  platform,  Bobbie 
Stracathro,  broad  and  short,  in  weather-beaten 
habiliments,  was  also  there,  piping  BUob  music 


as  he  could  through  his  tin  whistle.  Robbie 
•was  an  innocent  wanderer,  who  turned  up  at 
most  fairs  in  the  county,  and  always  met  with 
kindly  treatment.  Being  asked  in  this  market 
one  day  whether  he  had  got  his  dinner  he  gave 
this  laconic  reply- - 

Wi'  bits  o'  beef, 
An'  isups  o'  kail ; 
An'  bits  o'  bread, 
An'  draps  o'  ale ; 
Fat  aething,  fat  ithcr, 
I've  made  a  dinner  o't. 

Thero  were  blind  fiddlers,  and  pipers,  clad  in 
the  garb  of  Bob  Boy.  There  were  vendors  of 
Belfast  Almanacs — then,  be  it  remarked,  an 
essential  article  in  every  country 
household.  There  were  shooting  galleries, 
with  glib  tongues  doing  their  best 
to  tempt  tho  onlooker,  as  if  the  bag  of  hazel 
nuts  in  store  for  the  prizeman  was  not  in 
itself  sufficient  allurement.  Add  to  this  cata- 
logue the  usual  sprinkling  of  legless  and  other- 
wise defective  and  mis-shapen  specimens,  who, 
by  hook  or  crook,  had  got  themselves  trans- 
ported thither — some  in  their  carriage  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  panting  dogs — ajid  you  have 
a  tolerably  accurate  summary  of  the  foreign 
elements  mingled  in  the  composition  of  a  Paldy 
Fair  Market. 

Hither  dealers  in  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses 
congregated  from  every  parish  in  the  county, 
as  also  from  Forfarshire,  and  across  the  hills 
from  the  upper  regions  of  Dceside,  We  have 
heard  of  tho  presence  of  "the  rough  tykes" 
of  Tarland,  with  boxing  propensities,  but 
whether  the  hardy  sons  of  the  district  were 
deserving  such  an  appellation  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  Young  men  resorted  hither  to 
engage  for  harvest  work.  Shoemakers,  saddlers, 
and  other  craftsmen  turned  out  to  collect  ac- 
counts, while  dealers  in  turnip  seeds  and  other 
specialties  appeared  to  solicit  fresh  orders. 
Men  are  socially  inclined,  and  it  was  but  on 
rare  occasions  that  such  an  opportunity  for 
indulging  the  inclination  presented  itself.  Ilero 
were  6Copo  and  variety,  fresh  air,  and  glorious 
July  weather.  Need  it  be  wondered  that  be- 
fore sunset  various  methods  of  settling  accounts 
hud  been  adopted,  and  that  on  the  field  BOIM 
veterans  were  left  for  tho  time  11  hors  do  com- 
bat "  ? 

Such  wa6  Paldy  Fair.  It  is  upwards  of  forty 
years  since  tho  writer  set  foot  in  it.  The  rail- 
way system  is  always  a  revolutionary  force. 
Its  extension  through  the  Mearns  has  changed 
the  character  and  diminished  tho  importance 
of  this  historic  market,  as  it  has  radically 
affected  other  markets  similarly  situated.  Tho 
changes  are  all  for  tho  better,  and  though  thero 
onay  ibo  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  in 
musing  over  the  daye  that  aie  past,  the  subject 
is  not  one  for  tears.  At  the  time  when  wo 
recall  tho  moor  of  Paldy  Fair,  there  was  but 
one  solitary  tenement  upon  it  -  a  humble  cot. 
Occupied  by  two  ancient  dames,  who  haw  long 
since  departed  this  life,  leaving  none  of  that 
romance  about  their  names  which  attache*  to 
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those  of  Betsy  Bell,  and  Mary  Gray,  two  bonnio 
losses  celebrated  in  song. — "  The  Parish  of 
Fordoun,"  by  Charles  A.  Molly  son  (Aberdeen, 
1393). 

The  Cordon  HSghlarcders— Their 
Origin. 

Mr  John  Malcolm  Bulloch  has  furnished  an- 
other and  important  contribution  to  "  Gor- 
donology "  in  a  brochure  of  40  pages,  "  The 
Gordon  Highlanders :  The  History  of  Their 
Origin,"  to  which  is  appended  a  transcript  of 
the  first  official  Muster  from  the  Muster  Roll 
of  1794,  now  at  the  Castiehill  Barracks,  Aber- 
deen, made  by  Mr  John  Milne,  LL.D.,  Aber- 
deen. The  regiment  was  raised  in  1794  by 
Alexander,  the  iourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  view 
of  the  menace  of  this  country  by  France;  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  military  documents 
preserved  at  Gordon  (Jastle  Mr  Bulloch  has 
been  enabled  to  give  an  interesting  account  oi 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  task  of  enrolling 
the  regiment.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  diffi- 
culties was  the  raising  of  another  regiment  in 
Aberdeenshire  at  the  same  time,  ior  which 
authority  had  been  granted  to  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Hay  of  Ramies.  Captain  Fmlason,  who 
recruited  for  the  Duke's  regiment  at  Aberdeen, 
had  evidently  a  hard  job  of  it,  complaining  on 
one  occasion  that  "  The  whole  town  high  and 
low  are  at  work  for  the  Aberdeenshire  Regi- 
ment." The  Gordons,  however,  were  ultimately 
embodied,  750  strong,  at  Aberdeen  on  Juno  24 
— "a  red-letter  day  in  the  military  history  oi 
the  north,"  says  Mr  Bulloch,  "  for  it  was  the 
dato  chosen  for  laying  tiio  foundation-stone 
of  the  barracks  on  the  Castiehill,  which  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  depot  of  the  regiment, 
and  still  shelters  the  precious  "description  re- 
gister' giving  full  particulars  of  tho  first  men 
to  enter  tho  Gordons."  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  comparatively  few  men  of  the  name  of 
Gordon  enlisted,  although  the  Gordon  country 
was  well  represented.  In  fact,  they  numbered 
only  16.  Altogether  357  different  surnames  ap- 
poar  in  the  list,  among  them  being  247  "  Macs." 
The  most  numerous  surnames  aro  Macdonald, 
39;  Macpherson,  35;  and  Cameron,  35.  When 
we  burn  to  occupations  wo  find  labourers  top- 
ping the  list  with  437,  tho  next  in  order  being 
weavers— those  were  tho  days  of  the  village 
hand-loom  weaver — 174 ;  tailors,  39 ;  and  shoe- 
makers, 30.  Altogether  82  different  occupations 
were  represented,  among  them  being  a  Sheriff 
officer,  a  sailor,  an  excise  officer,  and  an  apotho- 
cary.  Physically,  the  "Gordons"  of  those  days 
were  not  very  striking;  for  Mr  Bulloch  states 
that  the  average  height  was  5ft.  3§in.,  whereas 
in  1911  the  average  height  of  recruits  for  the 
British  Army,  excluding  those  under  18,  was 
5ft.  6.2in. 

Here,  as  elsewhore,  Mr  Bulloch  expresses 
himself  as  sceptical  of  the  traditional  story 
that    the    Duchess 'of  Gordon,  tho  celeb c  tod 


Jane  Maxwell,  got  the  men  by  giving  them  a 
kiss  and  a  guinea.  Ho  is  well  aware,  he  6ays, 
that  the  regiment  treasures  the  curious  diced 
bonnet  in  which  her  grace  is  said  to  have  gone 
forth  on  her  recruiting  expeditions,  and  that 
there  is  preserved  at  Gordon  Castle  a  hand- 
some flag  (6ft.  3in.  by  5ft.  lOin.)  said  to  have 
been  made  for  her  grace  in  the  recruiting  of 
the  2nd  Battalion  in  1803.  But  the  faot  remains 
that  there  is  not  a  single  reference  in  the  scores 
of  letters  dealing  with  the  recruiting  to  bear 
out  the  story. 

"  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  her  grace 
could  not  have  got  a  drummer,  much  less  a  full- 
blown private,  for  a  guinea,  even  if  she  had 
kissed  him.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the 
Marquis  [of  Huntly,  the  Duke's  son,  the  first 
commander  of  the  regiment]  in  getting  men 
was  far  more  severe  than  anything  his  father 
had  encountered  [in  raising  regiments  previ- 
ously]. The  latter  had  gone  the  length  of  three 
guineas  for  the  Northern  Fcncibles  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  that  was  no  good  whatever  in 
the  case  of  the  Gordons,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  while  soldiering  in  the  Fencibles  was  a 
mere  interlude  in  a  man's  career,  it  became 
his  life-work  in  a  regular  regiment  like  the 
Gordons.  The  Government  itself  offered  five 
guineas,  but  even  that  was  not  enough,  and  it 
had  to  bo  supplemented  by  the  Marquis  from 
tho  price  of  commissions.". 

In  this  way,  provision  was  made  for  tho 
bounty  rising  to  as  high  a  figure  as  £26  14s  for 
each  man,  but  apparently  the  individual  bounty 
given  never  quite  reached  that  sum,  though  in 
not  a  few  cases  it  approached  very  near  it. 
Even  when  he  captured  his  men,  tho  Marquis 
had  to  propitiate  them  in  various  ways,  and  in 
certain  cases  even  to  increase  tho  bounty. 
There  is  no  resisting  Mr  Bulloch's  conclusion 
that  "It  was  essentially  true  of  recruiting  in 
those  days  that  every  man  had  his  price.'' 
There  was  trouble,  too,  about  allotting  com- 
missions— "  the  difficulty  was  not  to  get  officers, 
but  to  winnow  them,  for  the  applications  were 
far  in  excess  of  the  vacancies." 

Tho  brochure  is  otherwise  noticea.ble  for  a 
detailed  list  of  Mr  Bulloch's  many  and  varied 
articles  on  "tho  military  contribution  of  the 
north-cast  of  Scotland  to  tho  nation"  which 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 

Q. 

The  "  Goodman's"  Croft, 

In  Forguc,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Scot- 
laud,  the  arable  land  of  the  parish  was  not 
all  taken  advantage  of,  partly  owing  to  tho 
poverty  of  the  husbandmen,  and  partly  to  a 
belief  in  tho  power  of  supernatural  agency. 
Tho  idea  of  dedicating  a  piece  of  land.  "  for 
luck,"  ats  it  were,  to  tho  Gudoman,  alias  the 
Devil,  and  of  allowing  it  to  lie  out  of  crop, 
was  carried  to  suoh  an  cxtont  in  "  Gariooh  and 
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diverse  parts  of  the  countrcy  "  that,  with  the 
view  of  i  nor  easing  tho  supply  of  food,  and  to 
crush  "  the  horrible  supcrstitioun,"  the  Church 
memorialised  the  Legislature  to  take  steps  to 
compel  tho  tilling  of  tho  whole  available  soil 
of  the  country  (Booke  of  Universal  Kirk,  834). 

Whether  Parliament  moved  in  the  matter  is 
not  so  certain  as  that,  during  the  spring  of  tho 
year  in  which  Mr  Massie  was  appointed!  school- 
master of  Forguo  [1650],  Normand  t  Loelio 
(?  Irving)  and  James  Tuicks  in  the  Muirtoun, 
wore  both  charged  before  the  kirk-session  with 
having  "given  away  a  fauld  to  yo  guidman,  as 
they  called  him  "  !  Both  admitted  the  charge, 
and  "  confest  yt  they  went  to  a  fauld  and 
promos  it  to  let  /it  ly  onlaboured  a  Is  lan  g  as 
they  po6sessit  yr  taikis,  and  in  testificationo 
yrof  they  did  cast  some  6tones  in  ower  ye  dyk 
of  yo  fauld  "  ;  also  that  their  object  in  dedicat- 
ing tho  pieco  of  land  to  the  "  gudeman "  was 
merely  "to  essay  if  that  might  be  tho  means 
to  causa  there  beasts  to  stand,"  or  in  other 
words  to  live,  many  of  their  cattle  having  no 
doubt  fallen  victims  to  disease  *"nd  doath  from 
want  of  proper  food  and  shelter. — Jorvi.se 's 
♦'Epitaphs,"  II.,  182-3. 

George  Hackct,  Schoolmaster, 
Rathen. 

George  Hackct,  schoolmaster,  Rathen,  wit- 
nessed the  following  baptisms: — (1)  With  Alex- 
ander Brow  in  Rathen,  the  baptism  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Lawtie,  parish  of 
Fraserburgh,  6th  April,  1718;  (2)  with  Alex- 
ander Cardnoe,  in  Kirktown,  the  baptism  of 
John,  son  of  Patrick  Blair,  in  Newton,  17th 
April,  1718;  (3)  with  John  Binnie,  Auohiirics, 
tho  baptism  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Bisect, 
in  Auchiries,  10th  October,  1718;  and  (4)  with 
George  Card  no,  the  baptism  of  George,  son  of 
James  Watt,  in  Ardmakaran. — (Rathen  Reg- 
ister.) 

R.  Murdoch-Lawkance. 

The  Flodden  Traditions  of  Selkirk, 

In  view  of  the  unveiling  of  a  Flodden 
memorial  at  Selkirk  on  Juno  13,  tho  "  Scots- 
man "  of  May  15  had  a  severely  critical  article, 
initialed  "  T.  C.-B.,"  completely  destructive  of 
tho  traditions  associating  Selkirk  with  the  battle 
of  Flodden.  These  traditions  are  to  the  elloot 
that  eighty  well-armed  men  from  the  burgh 
of  Selkirk,  commanded  by  the  Town  Clerk, 
Schir  William  Bryden,  wero  in  James  IV. 's 
army,  and  wero  all  cut  to  pieces,  except  tho 
Town  Clerk,  who  alono  returned,  bringing  with 
him  ono  of  tho  English  banners  and  a  halbert 
axe,  "which  are  yearly  carried  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  riding  of  their  common  and 
other  public  weaponschawings."  "  It  would 
not  be  easy,"  says  tho  article,  "  to  find  a  more 
instructive  example  of  tho  growth  of  legend 


round  ono  simple  fact  than  the  gradual  accre- 
tion of  stories  concerning  tho  contingent  of 
fighting  men  from  Selkirk  who  accompanied 
King  James  IV.  on  his  last  and  fatal  expedi- 
tion across  the  Border."  The  "stories"  are  really 
traceable  to  certain  MSS.  in  tho  Advocates' 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  written  by  one  Hodge 
about  1722,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dur- 
ing tho  two  centuries  that  followed 
tho  battlo  there  is  absolutely  no 
allusion  cither,  in  history,  romance,  or  ballad  to 
Selkirk's  place  or  fortunes  in  the  fight.  Tho 
critic  deals  seriatim  with  the  various  legendo, 
his  remarks  culminating  in  the  following  pas- 
sage— 

"  Hodge,  or  Hodge's  informant,  was  the  first 
and  tho  most  brilliantly  original  of  the  Har3 
about  Selkirk  and  Flodden,  but  he  has  had 
hosts  of  imitators.  Every  literary  visitor, 
every  guide-compiler,  every  looal  poet  seems  to 
have  made  a  point  of  adding  to  tho  pile  of 
nonsense  or  varying  it  in  some  way  or  other. 
Perhaps  tho  most  conspicuous  example  is  the 
moss  of  imaginative  fiction  that  has  clustered 
round  a  tattered  flag,  which  is  fondly  believed 
by  enthusiastic  Souters  to  have  been  captured 
at  Flodden  and  brought  homo  by  tho  solitary 
survivor.  But  they  have  ungratefully  kicked 
the  original  captor,  Sir  William  Bryden,  out  of 
the  play,  and  substituted  another  solitary  sur- 
vivor of  the  name  of  Fletcher,  whose  historical 
identity  is  -almost  as  assured  as  that  of  Jack 
tho  Giant  Killer.  To  tho  halbert  axe,  which 
Hodge  6ays  was  brought  back  with  tho  flag,  the 
Soutcrs  have  given  like  ignominious  treatment. 
Though  etill  carried  before  tho  magistrates,  tho 
halberts  (there  are  two  really)  are  paid  no  at- 
tention to,  all  worship  being  concentrated  on 
the  flag,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  frame 
in  the  public  reading-room.  A  moment's 
glance  at  it  by  anyone  who  knows  about  such 
things  is  enough.  It  was  never  borne  on  the 
field  of  battle;  and  the  two  shuttles  plainly 
visible  on  it  show  conclusively  that  its  ancient 
name  of  tho  '  Weavers'  Dishclout '  must  have 
boon  nearer  the  truth  than  its  now  proud  title 
of  '  Tho  Flodden  Flag.'  " 

Quaint  Rhyming  Inscription. 

The  following  quaint  rhyming  inscription  on 
a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Leochel  is 
reproduced  from  Alexander  Inkeon  M'l'on- 
nochie's  "  Donsido  " — 

Hero  lyes  Peter  Mi  In  or,  a  sober  man, 

Who  never  us'fl  to  curse  nor  ban. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  sho  was  his  wife, 

He  had  no  other  all  his  life. 

llo  died  in  July,  1784, 

Aged  77,  or  littlo  more. 

And  sho  in  July,  1779, 

Years  53  was  heir  lifetime; 

Willi  Robert  and  Jean  thoir  children  dear. 

And  Elizabeth  Milner  and  Janet  Fraeer, 

Their  grandchildren  lie*  here; 

In  Rumble  they  lived  Just  &ou  by, 

And  in  this  place  theft  dust  doth  lye. 
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Paraphrase  of  1  Corinthians, 
Ghaptcr  xiil. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Tho  Song  of  Love,"  a 
clever  and  very  successful  paraphrase  in  sap- 
phics  of  1  Corinthians,  chap,  xiii.,  by  E.  Sutton, 
appears  in  the  September  number  of  "  Scrib- 
ncr's  Magazine.''  It  is  accompanied  by  this 
note: — "'Some  years  ago.  Dean  West,  of 
Princeton,  told  his  class  in  Catullus  that  the 
finest  example  he  know  of  a  hendocasyllabic  in 
English  -was  that  which  could  be  formed  from 
tho  hrst  lino  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  by  omitting  tho 
word  'of  before  the  word  'angels,'  To  tho 
present  writer,  ever  since,  an  elusive,  imper- 
fect cadence— tho  haunting  ghost  of  a  Greek 
rhythm — has  seemed  to  underlie  tho  entire 
chapter."    The  paraphrase  is  as  follows:  — 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels. 

Hold  I  tho  keys  of  Mystery  and  Knowledge, 
Havo  I  not  Love,  though  I  could  move  the 
mountains, 

Yet  am  I  nothing. 

Yea,  though  to  feed  the  poor  I  give  my  riches, 
Yield  up  my  body  to  the  flame  of  martyrs, 
Loveless,  I  am  an  empty  sound  and  brazen, 
A  smitten  cymbal. 

Love  is  long-suffering  and  dwells  with  Kind- 
ness, 

Er.vieth  not,  nor  vaunteth  her  of  nothing, 
Knoweth  not  Vanity  nor  Pride  uplifted. 
For  she  is  lowly. 

Love  draweth  back,  nor  doth  behave  unseemly, 
Seeketh  not  self  but  toilcth  for  another ; 
Love  is  not  easily  provoked  to  anger, 
Thinketh  no  evil. 

Love  beareth  all  nor  faints  beneath  the  burden, 
Believcth  all  (her  faith  is  like  a  pillar), 
Hopcth — for   Faith   and    Hope   are   but  her 
daughters — 

Eind'urcth  all  things. 

Love  failcth  not,  though  dust  are  tongues  and 
learning, 

Love  is  the  Vision  that  soirpasseth  Knowledge, 
Love  is  the  Crown,  when  wo  are  freed  from 
fetters 

And  done  with  blindness. 

For  though  wo  walk  now  all  uncomprehending, 
See  as  through  mist  or  through  a  glass  be- 
clouded, , 

Then  shall  we  know   as  wo   aro  known  of 
Heaven, 

And  of  tho  Fathor. 

And  hero  abideth  for  our  help  and  healing 
Faith,    Hope,    and    LOVO,    the    Angels   of  tho 
Highway. 

Two  are  tho  Wings  of  Time,  ono  flames  Eternal, 
Love  Everlasting. 


Tho  Paisley  Shawl. 

AN  EXTINCT  SCOTTISH  INDUSTRY. 

In  its  "textile  number  of  September  22,"  the 
"Times"  had  the  following — 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Paisley  harness  shawl.  Conjecture  must 
bo  content  to  find  reasons  for  the  change  in 
fashion  which  killed  a  thriving  industry  and 
made  tho  Paisley  shawl  extinct  save  in  col- 
lections. 

Tho  historian  of  the  town  has  told  tho  story 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  industry  and  of  the 
men  who  made  it.  Tho  shawl  was  evolved  by 
a  slow  process  of  development.  In  the  first 
place,  patterns  were  sewn  on  plain  fabrics  by 
tho  Paisley  weavers,  and  not  till  a  later  date 
were  figures  woven  into  the  cloth.  At  the' 
close  of  tho  18th  century  the  Paisley  weavers 
reached  their  highest  point  of  skill  and  applied 
their  craftsmanship  to  the  production  of  what 
afterwards  became  famous  as  tho  Paisley  shawl, 
which  may  bo  defined  as  harness  work  in  which 
there  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  loom 
the  effects  wrought  by  the  needle  in  tho  Indian 
shawl.  The  Indian  shawl  was  of  two  varieties, 
(a  patchwork  shawl  and  the  true  Cashmere, 
the  latter  a  combination  of  needle  and  loom 
work  in  which  the  weft  threads  instead  of  being 
in  ono  continuous  line  from  side  to  sido  of 
the  loom  were  sewn  in  by  tho  weaver  in  short 
lengths. 

Many  kinds  of  shawl  were  produced  in  dam- 
ask, crepe,  canton,  and  chenille,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  what  afterwards  came  to  bo  known 
as  tho  real  Paisley  shawl  may  be  assigned  to 
the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. For  the  production  of  this  article  it  was 
necessary  to  use  yarns  which  had  been  specially 
prepared.  The  warp  consisted  of  fine  silk, 
around  which  was  spun  a  coating  of  the  finest 
cashmere  wool.  For  the  weft  woollen  yarn 
or  botany  worsted  was  employed.  The  setting 
of  the  loom  must  havo  been  a  serious  business; 
the  Jacquard  ax>plianccs  had  not  at  that  time 
been  invented  and  cards  wore  not  used.  In- 
stead, the  shawl  was  woven  faco  downwards, 
and  all  that  tho  unfortunate  weaver  had  to 
guide  him  was  a  confused  mass  of  floating 
threads,  calling  for  the  closest  attention  if  the 
work  was  to  be  properly  done.  The  dyeing 
was  a  source  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  custom 
of  having  at  each  end  a  parti-oolourod  finish. 
'This  led  to  a  great  development  of  the  art  of 
dyeing  in  Raisloy,  which  became  a  rccognisod 
school  of  dyeing,  attracting  students  from  other 
centres  of  tho  textile  trade. 

The  "shawl"  thus  made  had  a  great  vogue, 
and  was  almost  universally  selected  as  a  present 
not  only  for  weddings,  but  on  many  other 
occasions.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
lHX<«ess   subh   shawls,    or   who    have    had  the 

opportunity  of  inspecting  the  fino  examples 
to  be  found  in  public  collections,  oannol  fail 
to  recognise  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  patterns 
employed  and  the  great  skill  in  weaving  shown 
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by  the  old  craftsmen  of  Paisley.  It  is  stated 
that  by  the  year  1834-  the  annual  value  of 
the  trade  in  Paisley  shawls  readied  a  total  of 
£1,000,000— and  this  was  not  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  trade.  In  its  final  form  these 
beautiful  shawls  were  made  reversible,  having 
a  pattern  on  ;both  sides,  and  lars/e  numbers 
of  ^ueh  shawls  were  made  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Queen  Victoria 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  of  the.  Paisley 
craftsmen,  and  encouraged  the  industry  over 
a  considerable  period  by  regular  purchases, 
giving  away  a  great  many  in  the  form  of 
presents.  Fashion,  however,  proved  too  strong 
even  for  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
trade  languished  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
Finally,  the  skilled  craftsmen  who  have  woven 
these  beautiful  fabrics  had  to  seek  elsewhere 
to  find  a  market  for  their  industry.  They 
turned  to  cotton,  and  it  was  their  labour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  cotton-thread  in- 
dustry with  which  Paisley  is  now  a.ssociated. 


Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's  Nlortsfication 
and  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

The  outstanding  features  in  the  career  of 
Dr  Guild,  not  already  noticed,  may  be  sum- 
marised thus :  — 

1631.  Acquired  the  Trinity  Friars  place  in 
Shiprow  "to  be  ane  hospitall  for  dcoayit 
oraitismen."  To  enable  the  buildings  to  bo 
put  in  a  state  of  repair  ho  secured  various  sub- 
scriptions, including  an  annuity  of  £100  Scots 
from  King  Charles  I.,  and)  1000  merks  Scots 
(£55  lis  Id  stg.)  from  Aberdeen  Town  Council. 

1632.  Acquired  houso  in  the.  Broadgatc  for 
an  entrance  to  Marisehal  College  and  Grey- 
friars  Church. 

1632.  Gave  £100  Scots  for  behoof  of  a  minis- 
ter at  Footdee. 

1633.  Restored  Greyfriars  Church  and  made 
it  fit  for  services. 

1641.  Resigned  charge  of  St  Nicholas 
Church. 

1655.  Bequeathed  to  the  Crafts  of  Aberdeen 
500C  merks  Scots  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  three  "  pooro  boyes,"  sons  of  craftsmen 
at  Marisehal  College  or  alternatively  (if  pre- 
ferred by  his  heirs)  his  dwelling -houso  as  in  the 
Castlegate,  the  said  house  if  handed  over  to  be 
called  the  "  Bursars'  House,"  aud  it  being  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  said  bursars  when 
laureatcd  should  be  taken  bound  "  for  ye  bene- 
fit received  when  God  enables  ym  to  add  to  ye 
mortification." 

1657.  Bequeathed  7000  merks  Scots  (£388 
17s  9d)  to  the  Town  Council  and  Session  to  bo 
secured  on  land  "  the  ycerlie  profite  there f  to 
oume  to  the  sustentiono  of  pooro  orphanee  to 
hold  them  at  sohooles  or  trads." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
November  1704. 

3  dito. — To  Wm.  Lindsay  seaventie  punds.  four 
dull.  'Scots,  in  pairt  o£  payt.  of  a  disson  of 
silver  spoons  he  made  to  me,  qch.  weight 
thertie  wncee,  beat  one  drope,  qch.  wt.  14  2-5 
libs,  for  the  fashion  comes  to  110  libs.  4  shil., 
of  qch.  I  gave  him  40  libs,  worth  of  bul- 
lion, and  to  Wm.  Lindsays  lads  of  drinck 
monci  14£  shil.,  maokes  £70  18  6 

3  dito.— For  a  syde  of  beiffe,  4  libs. ;  and  to 
my  wife  to  buy  oyr.  necessars,  2  libs., 
is   £6   0  0 

3  dito. — For  soiling  a  pair  siioue,  12  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  piuid  of  tobaco,  10  shil  £1    2  0 

3  dito. — For  three  bolls  of  coalls  at  1  lib.  12 
shil.  pr.  belle,  and  for  cariago  yrof.,  6  shil., 
is   £5   2  0 

7  dito.— -Payt  my  lew  and  teind  of  my  half -net 
in  the  Midckingle  for  season  1704,  £12  18  2 

It. — Wpon  the  10  and  17th,  qch.  is  tuo  weicks 
tyme,  given  to  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to 
the  house,  4  libs. ;  and  for  mending  the  spitt 
and  raxes  wt.  new  iron,  1  1-5  libs. ;  and  for 
tuo  heaters  for  linnoii  cloths,  12  shil, 
macke3   £5  16  0 

15. — Payt  James  Hardie,  smith,  ano  account 
for  same  worcke,  qch.  is   £0  15  0 

27  dito.— Payt  to  Robert  Moor,  26  libs.  12 J 
shil.  as  the  ballanee  of  ane  account  of  some 
plenishing  I  sent  south  with  him  bo  commis- 
sion in  October  last,  pr.  particular  account 
payt  and  discharged  the  sd.  day  £26    12  6 

24  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to 
the  house  the  sd.  day  and  sinoo  the  17  in- 
stant  £6   5  0 

24  dito. — For  t[w]elve  ells  of  tuedlin  for  servets, 
at  7  shil.  pr.  ell  £4   4  0 

29  dito. — To  Margit  John  for  serving  my  cham- 
[ber]  from  Wits,  till  I  was  married... £0  14  6 

It. — I  spent  in  the  sd.  monoth  of  pocket  moy. 
qrof.  I  kept  no  account  £3   6  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Quertfea 


1014.  Time  Family  of  Dunnidssb,  asp 
Tyhib  Family  of  Dkumkilbo  (Perthsiiibi  - 
Would  readers  possessing  any  portraits,  or 
knowing  of  MSS.  or  any  published  matter  bear- 
ing upon  tho  genealogy  or  history  of  either  of 
theso  families,  or  individual  members  thereof, 
please  communicate  with  mo? 

F.  P>.  DE  Bkrtodano, 

Holms  Hill  Houso, 
Barnet,  Herts. 
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1015.  Gavin   Ceookshank,    Shipmaster.  — 

According  to  the  Brouchdearg  MS.,  two  sons  of 
John  Faiq'uharson  of  Inverey,  tho  "Black  Col- 
onel," by  his  second  marriage,  "  were  prentices 
to  Gavin  Crookshank,  Avho  sailed  from  Aber- 
deen, and  was  no  more  heard  of."  Can  a.ny 
readers  supply  information  about  Crookshank, 
whoso  disappearance  would  bo  somewhere  about 
tho  end  of  tho  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th 
century?  In  query  662,  of  5th  May,  1911*,  a 
John  Crookshank,  shipmaster  in  Aberdeen  in 
1737,  is  mentioned ;  perhaps  ho  was  related  to 
Gavin. 

A.  M.  M. 

1016.  Old  Scottish  Weights  and 
Measures.—  Where  could  a  copy  of  the  book  on 
tho  above  bo  obtained? 

W.  L.  H. 

1017.  Leith  Family. — Is  there  any  printed 
history  or  genealogy  of  the  Leiths,  of  Aber- 
deenshire? I  want  to  know  something  of  the 
Overhall,  Lickloyhead,  and  Leith-IIall  families, 
and  their  connection  with  each  other.  Who 
was  "  Mr  William  Leith  "  whoso  daughter 
Jean  was  wife  of  James  Farquharson  of  Bal- 
moral in  1735? 

A.  M.  M. 


answers. 


1006.  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch.—  Tho  • 
version  of  "  Roy's  Wife "  which  Mr  Bulloch 
wants  is  contained  in  tho  "  Buchan  MSS."  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  printed  as  a  foot- 
note in  Dr  Charles  Mackay'e  "  Book  of  Scot- 
tish Songs"  (1854),  p.  64.    The  first  verse  runs— 

Davie  Gordon  in  Kirktown 

And  Tibbie  Stewart  o'  Aldivalloch, 

Sae  merrily's  they  play'd  the  loon 
As  they  sat  in  tho  braes  o'  Balloch. 

Six  verses  in  all,  with  chorus,  taken  down  from 
tradition  about  1828-9. 

W. 

1012.  Charter  House  and  Isle  of  Candie. 
— In  the  eighteenth  century  a  building  known 
as  Charter  House  6tood  on  the  east  side  of 
Broad  Street.  I  have  no  notee  on  the  Isle  of 
Candie. 

R. 
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A  Mysterious  Horning. 

Dr  Cramond,  in  his  famous  attack  on  ijhe 
Duke  of  Fifo's  pedigree,  laid  much  stress  on  a 
passage  from  The  Banffshire  Homings  (vo*l.  iii., 
folio  281),  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
"  umqll  Adam  Duff  in  Cluniebcg."  The 
■document  was  a  very  invalid  one  to  found  on. 

The  letters  of  horning  bear  no  date  of  eignet- 
ing  at  Edinburgh,  or  production  at  Banff,  and 
do  not  boar  to  have  been  "  executed  M  on  the 
persons  named.  Several  blank  pages  follow, 
and  the  first  of  the  following  entries  is  dated 
at  Banff,  24th  August,  1652.  The  entry  im- 
mediately preceding  is  dated  17th  September, 
1649. 

It  was  somewhat  disingenuous  in  Cramond 
to  say  nothing  about  the  credibility  of  the 
entry.  How  an  incomplete  entry  got  into  the 
Register  one  cannot  conceive.  In  its  present 
state,  it  has  no  legal  validity,  and  very  little 
historical  value. 

The  Banff  Homings  show  the  real  Adam 
Duff  in  1611  at  Ardone,  in  1627  at  Miln  of 
Auohindoun,  etc.,  in  1652,  etc.,  at  Glunybog. 
This  entry  of  1649  would  bo  all  right  it' 
"umquhill"  were  omitted,  and  that  seems  the 
simplest  way  of  correcting  the  entry ;  but  if 
"  umqll "  be  found  correct,  Mr  Stephen  Ree, 
who  has  copied  the  entry,  says  he  is  persuaded 
that  "  Cluniebeg  "  will  be  found  wrong.  _  There 
were  about  the  supposed  date  in  Edindiach 
(which  is  in  the  parish  of  Gartly)  Duffs,  who 
belonged  to  the  early  Duffs  of  Drummuir,  and 
the  two  men  may  bo  of  them.  In  any  case, 
the  entry  which  Dr  Cramond  found  so  conveni- 
ent from  his  point  of  view  is  valueless.  The 
horning,  which  contains  many  names,  runs — 

"  Charles  etc  Forsameikle  as  it  is 

humblie  meaned  and  showen  to  us  be  our  lovit 
Thomas  Spence  in  Edindiach  upon  John  Gor- 
don of  Achinhandock,  William  Gordon,  his 
uncle,  James  Gordon  brother  to  Achinhandock, 
John  Gordon  of  Park  and  Patrick  Gordon,  his 
naturall  sone,  Patrick  Gordon  of  Glonbucket, 
John  Gordon  of  Walkmilne,  Alexr  Gordon, 
brother  to  Craighead,  Adam  and  James  Duffa, 
soncs  lawfull  to  umqll  Adam  Duff  in  Clunie- 
bcg, John  Gordon  in  Drumderge,  James  Gor- 
don, brother  to  Boldornio,  Walter  Gordon,  his 
brother,  John  Gordon,  sono  to  Bcidornio, 
Thomas  Gordon,  sono  to  Adam  Gordon,  John 
Alexr  and  Robert  Gordones,  sonee  to  Adam 
Gordone  eumtymo  in  Bellchirio,  Duncan  and 
Patrick  Grants,  cuscin  gcrmans  to  Boldornio, 
Alexr.  Gordon,  sone  lawfull  to  umqll  Aloxr 
Gordon  of  Badinooh,  Robert  William  and  John 
Cold  ore,  sones  lawfull  to  Goorgo  Caldcr  of 
Aswanlie,  John  Gordon  of  Innermarkio,  Alexr. 
and  John  Gordons,  his  sonpa,  Alexr.  Ogilvio, 
brother  to  William  Ogilvio  William 


Hay,  brother  to  the  goodman  of  Ranes,  Alexr 
Gordon  of  Cairnborrow,  John  Gordon,  his 
sone,  John  Gordon  of  Airtloch  and  John  and 
William  Gordones,  his  sonos,  who  havcing  con- 
ocaved  ano  deadlie  hatrcnt,  rankor  and  envyo  - 
causlos  against  the  said  complenar  they  be 
themselves,  their  servants,  complices  and 
uthers  in  thair  names,  of.  thair  causing  .  .  . 
daylio  and  continuallie  boastes  and  minaces, 
invades  and  perscwes  the  said  complenar  for 
his  bodilie  harme  and  slaughter  .  .  .  Lykas 
the  said  John  Gordon  of  Acliinhandook  and 
remanent  persones  .  .  .  troubles  molests 
and  oppresses  the  said  complenar  in  the  peace- 
able possession  ...  of  his  lands  .  .  . 
Our  will  is  .  .  .  that  ye  pass  and  take  the 
said  complcnars  oath  that  he  dreads  tho  said 
John  Gordon  of  Aohinhandoek  .  .  .  and 
charge  them  to  find  sufficient  cautionerie, 
oouortie  and  lawborrowes." 

Lord  Monboddo. 

TIIE  EOUENTRIO  SCOTTISH  JUDGE  AND 
DR  JOHNSON. 

In  tho  north-east  corner  of  the  Ho  wo  of  the 
Mearns,  fully  a  mile  from  tho  village  of 
Auchinblae,  stands  Mon'boddo  House,  pleasantly 
situated!  amid  woods.  Tho  house,  with  tho 
adjoining  estate,  now  is,  and  for  long  has  been, 
in  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Burnett,  a  branch  of  the  Burnetts  of  Leys.  It 
is  more  particularly  associated,  however,  with 
tho  most  remarkable  member  of  the  family,  the 
learned  but  eccentric  Scottish  Judge,  Lord 
Monboddo.  Another  feature  of  interest  at- 
taches to  Monboddo  House.  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  visited  it  a  little  over  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago — to  bo  precise,  on  the  21st 
August,  1773. 

Tho  (famous  lexicographer  and  his  faithful 
henchman,  James  Boswell,  had  just  set  out  on 
their  memorable  tour  through  Scotland,  and 
were  on  their  way  from  Montrose  to  Aberdeen, 
when  they  decided  to  make  a  detour  and  call 
upon  Lord  Monboddo.  "  Tho  magnetism  of 
his  conversation,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  easily 
drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the  entertainment 
which  wo  received  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  a  much  greater  deviation." 
Boswell  records  that  Johnson  and  he,  journey- 
ing from  Laurencekirk  to  Monboddo,  drove  over 
a  wild  moor — "  It  rained,  and  the  scene-  was 
somewhat  dreary.  Dr  Johnson  repeated,  with 
solemn  emiphasis,  Macbeth's  speech  on  meeting 
the  witches."  Part  of  the  road  they  followed 
can  still  be  traced,  but  the  "  wild  moor  "  has 
been  converted  into  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
scene  has  now  quite  a  cheerful  aspect,  redolent 
of  comfort  and  rural  felicity. 

Monboddo's  domain  has  undergone  a  change 
similarly  striking.      Boswell  describes  it  as 
wretched  place,  wild  and  naked,  with  a  poor 
old  house;  though,  if  I  reoollocl  right,  there  are 

two  turrets  which  mark  an  old  baron's  resi- 
dence." The  unpretentious  dwelling  thus 
pictured  lias  now  become  absorbed  in  a  hand- 
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some  mansion  of  the  Scottish  baronial  type  of 

architecture,  with  a  conspicuous  round  tower, 
-which  was  erected  in  1866-7.  Tho  old  house, 
however,  was  interfered  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  two  turrets  remain,  as  does  also — 
now  peeping  out  from  an  ivy-covered  wall — tho 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Douglasses,  with  tho  initials 
R.I.,  E.D.  (standing  for  Robert  Irvine  and 
Elizabeth  Douglas)  and  tho  date  1635. 

Looking  upon  this  old  shield,  we  cannot  hjelp 
recalling  how  Lord  Monboddo  directed  tho  at- 
tention of  his  distinguished  visitors  to  it,  men- 
tioning that  his  great-grandmother  was  of  tho 
Douglas  family,  whereupon  ensued  tho  famous 
colloquy :  — 

"In  such  houses,"  said  Monboddo,  "our  an- 
cestors lived,  who  were  better  men  than  we." 

"No,  no,  my  Lord,"  6aid  Dr  Johnson;  "we 
are  as  strong  as  they,  and  a  great  deal  wiser." 

Boswell  was  afraid  there  would  have  'been  a 
violent  altercation  between  the  two  "  in  the 
very  close,  before  we  got  into  the  house,"  but  it 
was  avoided  by  Monboddo's  politeness.  The 
clos-o  or  courtyard  is  still  to  the  fore.  In 
Johnson's  time,  the  entrance  to  tho  house  very 
evidently  opened  from  it,  but  the  close  is  now  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  On  one  of  tho  walls 
rising  from  it  is  a  coat-of-arms  of  the  Burnett 
family,  with  the  motto  "Qua?  vernant 
crescunt." 

Where  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Monboddo 
Dined. 

The  principal  internal  feature  of  the  old 
house  is  the  dining-room,  the  appearance  of 
which  has  been  little  altered  since  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's time.  It  is  a  charming,  old-fashioned 
room,  low  in  the  ceiling,  and  with  wainscotted 
walls ;  and  tho  only  fault  to  bo  found  with  it  is 
that  it  is  rather  dimly  lighted,  the  windows  be- 
ing small.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit — 
made,  curiously  enough,  though  by  mere  acci- 
dent, on  the  day  after  tho  anniversary  before 
indicated — we  were  courteously  entertained  to 
lunch  by  a  well-known  Aberdeen  lawyer,  who 
has  been  tenant  of  the  house  for  several  years, 
and  it  was  an  exceptional  pleasure  to  enjoy  a 
meal  in  the  room  in  which  Johnson,  Boswell, 
and  Monboddo  had  feasted  and  conversed,  our 
talk,  naturally,  being  very  much  about  those 
literary  giants  of  a  past  age. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  old  house,  are  of  no 
note — are  devoted  mainly  to  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  accommodation ;  and  a  spiral  stair- 
case, of  course,  is  nothing  imusual.  The  library 
is  housed  (temporarily)  in  one  of  tho  rooms  of 
this  old  part.  It  comprises  books  which  be- 
longed to  Lord  Monboddo.  Conspicuous  among 
theso  are  copies  of  his  lordship's  own  works, 
"Tho  Origin  and  Progress  of  Languago "  and 
"  Antient  Metaphysics,"  but  tho  most  interest- 
ing volume  is  a  copy  of  Dr  Johnson's  "Journey 
to' tho  Western  Isles  of  Scotland"  (1775),  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  in  Boswell's  hand- 
writing :  — 

"  This  book  was  sent  to  mo  by  tho  Authour, 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  to  bo  presented  to  Lord 
Monboddo."  "James  Boswell." 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Boswell  told  Mon- 
boddo that  he  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
"Journey"  frOm  the  author,  and  thereupon 
Monboddo  "  Logged  that  might  bo  marked  on 
it." 

The  entrance  hall  which  connects  the  old 
house  with  the  modern  mansion  contains  a 
number  of  pictures,  engravings,  and  old  print?, 
somo  of  them  very  curious.  Among  them  are 
a  striking  bust  portrait  of  Lord  Monboddo  and 
a  picture  of  his  younger  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Burnett,  gracefully  posed  in  a  sylvan  scene. 
This  painting  is  by  Nasmyth,  and  both  pic- 
tures were  reproduced  in  a  New  Spalding  Club 
volume  a  few  years  ago. 

Miss  Burnett  was  a  young  lady  of  surpassing 
beauty,  one  of  tho  ornaments  of  Edinburgh 
society.  She  captivated  Burns,  who  was  fre- 
quently a  auest  at  Lord  Monboddo's  house,  and 
he  extolled  "Fair  Burnet"  in  poetrv  and  raved 
about  her  in  prose  (the  poet  spelled  the  ladv's 
name  with  a  single  "t").  "There  has  not 
been."  he  wrote,  "  anything  nearly  like  her  in 
all  tho  combinations  of  beauty,  grace,  and  good- 
ness the  great  Creator  has  formed,  since  Mil- 
ton's Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her  existence." 
Her  eariy  death  (she  died'when  only  25)  drew 
from  him  a  tender  effusion,  beginning:  — 

"  Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplished  Burnet 
low." 

Miss  Burnett's  accomplishments  included  that  of 
drawing,  and  threo  of  her  pictures  (apparently 
ink  drawings)  are  preserved  at  Monboddo — one 
of  them  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  EeynohLs's  '*  The 
Fortune  Toller,"  the  others  copies  of  "Tho 
Gamesters"  and  "Credulous  Lady  and  Astro- 
loger." 

Monboddo's  Bath. 

There  is  a  delightful  rose  garden  at  Mon- 
boddo, which,  however,  lias  no  antiquarian 
flavour  about  it,  but  is  duo  to  the  excellent 
taste  in  horticulture  of  the  present  occupier. 
Crossing  the  lawn  that  encloses  it,  we  descended 
by  a  fow  well-worn  steps  into  a  wooded  dell 
through  which  a  burn  meanders,  and  then  came 
upon  Lord  Monboddo's  bath.  It  is  a  stone  and 
lima  structure,  about  12  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide,  now  wholly  neglected,  the  gaping  roof 
being  held  together  by  the  intertwining  ivy. 
The  bath,  which  is  of  brick,  had  occupied  half 
the  interior  area,  and  had  been  fed  by  a  diver- 
sion from  the  burn.  Here,  Lord  Monboddo 
bathed  every  morning,  summer  and  winter, 
when  in  residence  at  Monboddo. 

In  using  this  bath,  rude  as  it  is.  he  antici- 
pated tho  hygienic  practice  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, just  ns,  in  some  of  his  philosophic  concep- 
tions and  conclusions,  he  foreshadowed  the 
evolutionary  theory  that  now  prevails.  He 
told  Boswell  that  he  awoke  everv  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  and  then  for  his  health  got  up  and 
walked  in  his  room  naked,  with  the  window 
open,  which  he  called  "an  air  bath."  after 
which  he  went  to  IhmI  again,  and  slept  two 
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hours  more.  On  this  performance  Johnson 
madte  the  caustic  comment — "  I  suppose,  sir, 
there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  lie  awakes  at 
four,  and  cannot  sleep  till  ho  chills  himself, 
and  makes  the  warmth  of  tho  bed  a  grateful 
sensation." 

To  moderns,  this  is  really  tho  common -senso 
of  tho  matter;  but  that  only  goes  to  show  that 
Lord  Monboddo's  alleged  eccentricities  had 
method  in  them — had,  at  least,  a  reasonable 
basis.  ITo  lived  much  in  the  open  air,  which  all 
sensible  people  now  recognise  as  the  best  means 
of  preserving  health,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
riding,  one  of  the  most  health-giving  of  all  ex- 
ercises. He  was  prejudiced  against  other  forms 
of  locomotion — ono  wonders  what  would  havo 
been  his  feelings  to-day !  He  would  never 
enter  a  stage  coach  or  bo  in  what  he  called  a 
"box"  carriage,  holding  tenaciously  to  tho 
opinion  that  the  true  position  of  mnn  was  to 
be  on  a  horse's  back,  not  to  be  dragged  by 
a  horse  behind  its  tail.  So  ■when  he  paid  his 
annual  visit  to  London,  he  always  rode  on 
horseback;  and  he  continued  his  equestrian 
journovs  to  and  from  the  Metropolis  until  he 
was  eighty  years  of  arre.  As  a  northern  poet 
sings  of  an  entirely  different  character — 

"There's  nao  sic  men  a-makin'  noo !" 

Few  other  memorials  of  Lord  Monboddo  exist 
at  Monboddo  House.  Beyond  a  paddock  at 
the  rear  of  the  mansion  is  tho  old  garden,  with 
a  sun-dial  dated  1774:  and  in  tho  paddock  itself 
is  a  dovecot,  which,  however,  may  possibly  bo 
later  than  Lord  Monhoddo's  time.  It  is  a 
rather  elaborate  erection,  lined  all  round  the 
inside  with  stone  shelves  for  the  pigeons, 
divided  into  rectangular  soctions  or  cells,  of 
which  there  are  fully  700. 

"Farmer  Burnett." 

Monboddo,  with  its  environs,  is  suffused  with 
tho  memory  of  tho  judge  and  philosopher  who, 
when  there,  divested  himself  of  all  tho  pre- 
tensions to  which  his  iudicial  _  position  and  his 
literary  eminence  entitled  him,"  and  was  content 
to  fill  tho  simple  but  eminently  manly  role  of 
"Farmer  Burnett,"  as  ho  was  pleased  to  call 
himself.  When  Johnson  and  Bocwell  visited 
him.,  he  "  was  drest  in  a  rustick  suit,  and  wore 
a  little  round  hat,"  and  he  declared  that  his 
guests  should  havo  "his  family  dinner,  a 
farmer's  dinner."  Presumably,  the  meal  did 
not  fully  appease  Johnson's  voracious  appetite, 
for  ho  remarked,  "  I  havo  dono  greater  feats 
with  my  knife  than  this,"  though  Boswell  adds, 
with  just  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  that  the  valiant 
trencherman  "had  eaten  a  very  hearty  dinner." 

Lord  Monboddo,  at  any  rate,  whatever  may 
havo  been  his  peculiarities  and  however  eccen- 
tric his  views,  was  an  admirable  landlord.  His 
rent-roll  was  small,  his  property  seldom  yield- 
ing him  more  than  £300  a  year,  but  hp  never 
raised  a  rent,  and  ho  never  dismissed  a  poor 
tenant  io  make  way  for  ono  who  would  i*iy 
more. 

Of  his  other  characteristics,  and  particularly 
of  bis  philosophical  speculations,   there  is  no 


occasion  here  to  speak.  From  BosweU's  Life  of 
Johnson  wo  learn  that  ho  maintained  the 
superiority  of  tho  savage  life  over  that  of 
civilised  man  ;  that  ho  regarded  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning  and  all  their 
arts,  as  not  only  black  but  woolly-haired;  and 
that  he  believed  that  human  beings  were  born 
with  tails.  This  last  belief  excited  witticisms 
innumerable.  Dean  Ramsay  tells  a  story 
of  Lord  Karnes  yielding  precedence  to 
Lord  Monboddo,  with  the  remark  — 
"  You  must'  walk  first  that  I  _  may 
see  your  tail " ;  and  Lord  Neavos  dedicated 
one  of  his  humorous  songs  to  "  The  Memory  of 
Monboddo,"  of  which  these  linos  will  servo  as 
a  specimen  :  — 

"  The  rise  of  Man  he  loved  to  traco 
Up  to  tho  very  pod,  O! 
And  in  Baboons  our  parent  race 

Was  found  by  old  Monboddo. 
***•»» 
"  Though  Darwin  now  proclaim  the  law, 
And  spread  it  far  abroad,  O! 
The  man  who  first  tho  secret  saw 
Was  honest  old  -Monboddo." 

But,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo stands  out, -as  Professor  Knight  said,  "A 
conspicuous,  if  not  a  monumental  figure  in  the 
group  of  remarkable  Scotsmen  belonging  to  tho 
eighteenth  century."  It  may  bo  a  matter  of 
regret  perhaps,  but  hardly  of  surprise,  that  the 
friendly  relations  between  him  and  Dr  Johnson, 
which  were  manifested  on  the  latter' s  visit  to 
Monboddo  House,  did  not  endure.  Poor 
"  Bozzy  "  had  too  often  to  record  how  John- 
son mocked  at  Monboddo's  views,  and  was 
"  afraid  Monboddo  does  not  know  that  he  if 
talking  nonsense."  On  the  other  hand,  ho  had 
to  remonstrate  with  Monboddo  for  speaking  and 
writing  of  Dr  Johnison  in  an  abusive  manner: 
and  at  last  ho  had  sorrowfully  to  note  that,  at 
a  London  dinner  party  in  17S4.  Lord  Monboddo 
avoided  any  communication  with  Dr  Johnson. 
Tho  cause  of  estrangement  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Those  two  men,  each  with  a  marked  in- 
dividuality, and  stubbornly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  his  own  views,  came  into  conflict  over 
ideas;  and  antagonism  of  opinion  very  often 
leads  to  personal  repulsion.  Leslie  Stephen  cor- 
rect 1v  diagnosed  the  situation  when  he  doseril^d 
Lord  Monboddo  as  "  a  man  of  real  ability, 
thou eh  the  proprietor  of  crotchets  as  eccentric 
Johnson's,  and  consequently  divided  from 
him  by  strong  mutual  prenidires." — ''R.  A." 
in  the  "  Weekly  Scotsman,"  September  27. 

"Aberdeen"  and  "Old  Aberdeen." 

A  new  and  rather  novel  turn  has  been  given 
to  the  controversy  about  whether  Aberdeen  or 
Old  Aberdeen  is  the  older,  by  Mr  Georgia 
Eyre-Todd  in  an  article  on  Aberdeen  as  o 
"Place  to  See,"  in  the  "Scottish  Field"  for 
October. 

"It  is  questionable,"  says  Mr  Fyro  Toddt 
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"  whether  Old  Aberdeen  is  Aberdeen  at  all.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  its  common 
appellation  of  the  '  Aul '  fcoun  o'  Aberdeen.' 
This  appellation  seems  to  l>c  a  corruption  of 
the  Gaelic  '  Altein  o  Abordccn,'  that  is,  "  Tho 
fire-stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  black  river.'  The 
roferenco  is  almost  certainly  to  the  ancient 
pagan  menhir  known  as  the  Hilton  stone,  which 
stands  about  a.  mile  west  of  tho  present 
Cathedral,  and  until  a  century  or  so  ago,  had 
on  each  side  of  it  a  stone  circle  of  the  familiar  * 
sort.  The  Block  River  of  tho  name  is  not 
the  Dec.  but  tho  Don.  and  as  one  stands  on 
tho  ancient  Brig  o'  Balgownio,  and  looks  down 
on  tho  water,  slowly  moving  through  its  narrow 
deep  rocky  channel  to  tho  sea,  the  truth  of 
the  description  becomes  at  once  apparent." 

On  another  point  Mr  "Eyre-Todd  suggests 
an  interpretation  verv  ■different  from  the  ono 
ordinarily  received — 

"Other  place-names  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  such  as  that  of  the  Heading  Hill  to 
the  east  of  King  Street,  tell  their  own  tale. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  Gal- 
lowgate  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the_ '  road 
to  the  gallows,'  but  the  road  to  the  '  Gia  lia  ' 
or  snored  stone,  that  is,  the  Hilton,  Altein,  or 
fire-stone  at  Old  Aberdeen  already  mentioned." 

We  invito  the  attention  of  correspondents  to 
these  rather  novel  views.  Will  some  of  them 
unravel  for  lis  the  mystery  (or  history)  of  tho 
Hilton  Stone?  It  stands  on  a  field  adjacent  to 
Hilton  Road,  Woodside,  near  tho  Stewart 
Park. 

Broad  Hil!  Stones. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Evening  Express" 
recently  called  attention  to  three  square  granite 
stones,  about  18in.  high,  on  the  top  of  the  Broad 
Hill.  They  are  in  line,  with  a  groove  or  notch 
out  out  on  each;  and  each  stone,  has  the  letter 
"  R  "  on  its  south-west  face  and  "  N.D."  on  its 
north-eastern  face.  The  correspondent  asked 
the  meaning  of  these  stones;  and  the  reply  was 
readily  forthcoming  that  they  are  boundary 
stones  marking  the  line  of  division  between  the 
Nether  Don  and  Raik  salmon  fishings. 

Rev.  Dr  WHIsam  Guild's  Mortification 
and  Bursars. 

(Continued). 

Dr  Guild  died  on  26th  July,  1657,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  at  the  foot  of  tho  west 
wall  of  St  Nicholas  Churchyard,  where  his 
widow  erected  a  handsome  monument  bearing 
a  Latin  inscription,  which  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, is — 

Conseorato  to  tho  most  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity  and  to  tho  pious  memory  of  William 
Guild  who  being  born  and  educated  in  this 
town,  and  from  his  tender  years  nourished  in 
holy  studies,  first  was  advanced  to  tho  cure  at 


the  kirk  of  King-Edward,  and  having  filled  the 
same  for  the  space  of  23  years,  was  called  into 
this  town  by  tho  magistrates  thereof,  having 
formerly  been  made  Doctor  of  Divinitv  and 
Chaplain  to  King  Charles.  Ho  served  tho 
ministerial  function  here  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  when  ho  was  translated  to  the  King's 
College,  where  he  sustained  the  burden 
of  tho  Prinoipalship  for  ten  years, 
till  affairs  being  troubled  among 
us,  his  integrity  did  not  escape  the  envy  of 
tho  times.  Leaving,  therefore,  that  place,  he 
made  a  resting  place  for  his  old  age  here,  where 
he  had  his  cradle.  Yet  he  was  not  addicted  to 
idle  slothfulncss,  but  by  mouth,  pen,  and  spot- 
less lifo  was  exemplary  to  others.  The  far 
greater  part  of  his  ample  and  innocently  ac- 
quired patrimony  ho  bequeathed  to  pioiis 
uses.  His  wife  also  devoted  what  was  hers  to 
tho  same  uses.  Ho  lived  62  years,  and  upon 
the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  in  hope 
of  a  most  wished-for  resurrection,  fulfilled  his 
mortality.  Katherine  Rolland,  his  surviving 
widow,  caused  this  monument  to  bo  erected  for 
her  most  beloved  husband,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  happily  47  full  years.  It  is  virtue  neither 
to  have  begun,  nor  to  have  done,  but  to  have 
perfected. 

This  burial-place,  such  as  it  is,  consecrate 
to  the  memory  both  of  her  most  deserving  hus- 
band and  herself,  was  built  by  Katharine  Rol- 
land,  who  obtained  tho  crown  of  immortality 
25th.  December,  1659. 
_  Underneath  tho  principal  part  of  tho  inscrip- 
tion there  is  cut — Restored  by  tho  Incorporated 
Trades  of  Aberdeen,  1883. 

The  inscription  at  that  date  had  become  con- 
siderably defaced,  primarily  through  scaling  of 
the  soft  stone,  and  the  Trades,  who  are  largely 
obligated  to  Dr  Guild  for  their  present  pros- 
perous position,  replaced  tho  old  panel  by  a 
slab  of  polished  red  granite.  It  is  much  to  bo 
regretted  that  they  did  not  keep  by  tho  old 
lettering.  All  copies  of  tho  old  inscription 
stato  that  Dr  Guild's  aige  at  his  death  was  71 
(not  62). 

'Mrs  Guild,  on  9th  December,  1659  (16  d  tvs 
before  her  death)  mortified  her  lands  of  Mill- 
town  of  Murtlo  and  lands  of  Ardfork  and  Kil- 
blaine  for  tho  purpose  of  providing,  inter  ilia, 
10  bolls  victual  to  each  of  four  bursars  at  M&ris- 
chal  College  being  sons  of  honest  decayed 
burgessis  of  gild  .  .  .  whose  parents  hois 
not  able  to  maintaine  them  at  the  same  CJol- 
ledge,"  and  7  bolls  victual  to  each  of  four  bur- 
sars at  the  Grammar  School,  also  sons  of  de- 
cayed burgesses. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  Ricknit  MSS. 

RwENDlTURK — (Continued). 

December  1704. 

1  dito.— Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  necess.irs  to 

the  house   £2  10  0 

7  dito. — For  soiling  pair  shous   £0  12  0 
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7  and  8  dibo.— Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  nccos- 
sars  to  the  house   £4    5  0 

8  dito. — Payt  Win,  Macbayno  Four  hundorcd 
mercks  qch  I  borrowed  tvom  him  the  5  Sop. 
last,  wt.  a  quarters  @  rent  therof,  qoh 
macks   £270    6  8 

9  dito.— I  gave  to  Mr  Alex.  Leslie,  fisckall,  a 
guinie  for  mana.gcing  my  bussines  w$.  Alex. 
Rruico  and  Foveran,  and  doeirig  some  oyr 

•things,  is  £14    4  0 

12  dito. — Given  in  cxchcangc  for  a  neu  nan, 
and  borreing  it  £3    1  6 

15  dito. — And  the  prcccidcing  weick  given  my 
wife  to  buy  nccessara  to  the  house.... £4   0  0 

18  dito. — Payt  James  Hector  one  pound  ten 
shillings  for  six  costs  of  bread  to  my  half  net 
in  the  Midckinglc  for  season  1704,  nor  ac- 
count  £1  10  0 

22  dito. — And  this  weick,  given  my  wife,  to 
buy  nceessars  to  the  house  £4   0  0 

22  ditto. — Given  to  Win.  Watt  for  a  pair  new 
shous,  2  1-5  libs  £    4  0 

23  dito.— To  Wm.  Johnstons  man  for  wrcitcing 
ano  assig  n  a tione  of  James  Johnstons  debt  of 
120  litis  from  mo  to  the  sd.  "Wm.,  for  qch  I 
gott  this  bond,  10  shil.  ;  and  to  the  milck 
wife,  1£  libs  .£2   0  0 

24  dito. — For  tuo  paynts  of  aquavite,  at  18 
shil.  or  pavnt,  is   £1  16  0 

24  dito. — For  li  pynt  seek,  at  1  3-5  libs.  pr. 
pynt,  is  2  libs. ;  for  tuo  pounds  prouns,  6 
shil.,  is   £2    6  0 

24  dito. — For  a  ]>ock  of  flouro,  and  bcaokeing, 
1  1-5  libs.  ;  and  29— Given  my  wife  2  libs,  vo 
buy  other  neocssars  to  the  house  £3    4  0 

29  dito. — To  James  Bramer  tuentie  libs,  for 
ten  ells  of  ho  11  and  I  bought  from  him  when 
I  was  mariod,  at  2  libs,  pr  ell  £20   0  0 

29  dito. — To  George  Marr  thortie  seaven  libs, 
for  ane  account  of  cloaths,  etc.,  I  bought 
from  him,  wheal  I  was  maried,  pr  particular 
aoct  .£37   0  0 

29  dito. — To  George  Marr,  f  of  tie  pounds  for 
morrage  rdoves,  pr  aeoount   £50    0  0 

It. — I  spent  in  the  od,  moncth  of  December,  of 
pocket  moy   £4    5  0 

29  dito. — I  gave  my  wife  ooaven  mcrcks  to  pay 
a  servant  maid  her  fei  from  Wits.  to 
Mertimis  1703,  for  rich  she  is  to  gott 
cloath   '.  £4  13  4 

29  dito.— For  a  pund  tobaco,  10  shil.  ;  for  100 
double  n a  ills,  9  shil.,  is  £0  19  0 

It. — I  .gave  3  l.ibs.^  Scots  to  a  servuint  nv<.i<l  r/  h 
my  wife  had  feiod,  to  be  froi  of  hor  booauso 
my  wife  would  not  have  her  Last  M«r- 
timis   £3   0  0 

It. — For  a  ecu  gar  loaffo  weighting  2$  punds, 
at  14£  shil.  pr  pund,  ia  £2    0  0 

It. — I  gavo  Robert  Moor  1^  libs,  in  exoheango 
of  old  po.au  ter  for  a  bigg  plaat  £1  10  0 


It. — For  a  neu  peautor  stander,  1  lib.  ;  and  to 
tho  drummer  his  yoolo  wages,  14| 
shiL   £1  14  b 

It.— From  the  24  December  to  the  11  Jany. 
1705,  given  my  wife  at  soverall  tyms  to  buy 
nccessars,  five  li'bs  and  cightoine  shil- 
lings, 6d  £5  18  6 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries* 


1018.  Forbes  Family  of  Foveran. — Wanted 
particulars  regarding  this  old  family.  I  should 
liko  specially  to  know  about  Sir  Samuel  Forbes 
and  his  descendants. 

F. 

1019.  Robert  Stuart,  Younger,  Stratiidon'. 
— Who  was  this  Robert  Stuart,  Youngor,  who 
signed  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  others  to  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  at  tho  timo  of  tho  '45  rising?  He  wrote  a 
letter  from  Forfarshire  in  June,  1749,  to  Bishop 
Forbes,  which  is  published  in  "The  Lyon  in 
Mourning."  Stuart  appears  to  have  had  a 
brother  Ludovic,  who  was  also  signatory  to  tho 
Oath  mentioned. 

H.  W. 


answers. 


934.  Inverugie  Castle.— Tho  question  whe- 
ther Invcrugie  Castle  was  uoed  as  a  brewery  in 
the  oarly  part  of  last  century  was  discussed  in 
"Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  II.,  18S3- 
1889.  A  correspondent  originated  it  by  relating 
that  ho  was  told  by  an  old  man  that  the  castle 
was  so  used  "  about  80  years  ago,"  his  informant 
adding  that  the  servants  from  tho  adjacent 
towns  used  to  frequent  it,  and  "  two; 
worth  of  ale  was  enough  to  fill  a  man  drunk." 
To  this  "  Qsyth "  replied — "The  ruins  of  the 
nio.Jt  barn  are  still  to  be  Been  on  the  left  of  the 
gateway.  Breweries  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
not  undertakings  like  tho  Burton -on-Tront 
brewery.  It  was  not  large,  extending  down  the 
Castle  Brae  towards  the  ruins  of  the  old  dis- 
tillery, the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  SOON 
covered  with  dry  leave©.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  one  living  who  got  tipsy  on  twopence* 
worth  of  ale,  but  the  writer  has  Been  many  A 
one  in  such  a  state  on  a  Sunday,  they  having 
purchased  their  beverages  from  a  shebeen  *-n 
tho  opposite  side  of  the  road.    Tho  castle  was 

destroyed  by  the  rx>of  being  removed  for  build- 
ing purposes.    There  are  some  now  living  who 
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remember  balls  being'  held  within  the  oastlo  in 
the  hall,  whore  the  '  Ha'  Hearth  Stane '  is  now 
to  bo  seen.  The  chandelier  which  was  used 
during1  the  balls  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  late  malt 
barn,  which  was  originally  part,  and  since 
connected  with,  the  main  .portion  of  the  ruins." 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  written 
twenty-five  years  ago.  A  .great  part  of  tho 
ruins  was  demolished  in  January,  1899. 

Q. 

968.  The  Morison  Family.— The  Banffshire 
Morisons  were  undoubtedly  related  to  the 
Bognio  family  as  established  by  family  papers. 
The  Morisons  of  Deskford  descend  from  Alex- 
ander, younger  son  of  Alexander  Moi-ison.  who 
acquired  Bognio  about  1630.  George  Morison, 
tho  elder  son,  succeeded  to  Bognio,  and  his 


marriage  with  Christian,  Viscountess  Fren- 
draught,  brought  the  Frendraught  estates  into 
the  Bognie  family. 

Tho  Deskford  Morisons  have  an  interesting 
family  history,  with  members  of  considerable 
distinction.  The  Rev.  Walter  Morison's  great- 
grandson  was  the  late  well-known  Panmure 
Gordon,  whose  sisrter  died  at  Boulogne  last  year, 
leaving  legacies  and  family  portraits  to  tho 
town  of  Banff. 

Thero  is  a  movement  among  the  members  of 
the  Clan  Morrison  Society  to  elect  Mr  Alex- 
ander Edward  Forbes  Morison,  the  present 
proprietor  of  Bognie,  Frendraught,  and  Mount- 
blairy.  as  Chief  of  the  clan,  it  being  generally 
conceded  that  by  right  of  birth  ho  has  the  first 
claim.  There  aro  others,  however,  who  seem 
to  favour  tho  election  of  Morrison  of  Islay,  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth. 
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Appreciations  of  Aberdeen. 

The  fust  number  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine" 
was  published  in  November,  1859.  The  late 
Professor  David  Masson  was  the  editor,  and 
among  the  articles  was  one  titled  "Colloquy 
of  the  Round  Table  "—professedly,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  talk  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the 
Round  Tabic,"  who  met  once  a  month  and 
compared  notes.  The  article  was  unsigned,  but 
not  improbably  Masson  himself  was  its  author. 
It  is  distinguished,  at  cny  rate,  by  a  remarkable 
laudation  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  city  Masson 
was  a  native.  One  of  the  Brethren,  "Sir 
John,"  incidentally  alludes  to  that  year's  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  "so  near  Bal- 
moral, and  with  the  Prince  [Consort!  present, " 
and.  addressing  another  of  the  brothers,  "Mr 
Andrew  M'Taggart,"  asks  him  if  he  knows 
Aberdeen,  whereupon  Mr  M'Taggart  breaks 
forth— 

'*  I  dinna  belang  till't ;  but  I've  been  in't 
fcwa  or  three  times.  It's  a  splendid  town — a' 
biggit  o'  grey  granite ;  and  that's  the  hardest 
stano  there  is  in  the  wardd,  except  it  may  be 
basalt  or  diamond.  If  you  saw  Union  Street 
in  Aberdeen  in  a  moonlicht  nicht,  stretchin'  oot 
eao  lung  and  clear— the  houses  on  baith  sides 
glimmorin'  wi*  a  ghaistly  kind  o'  frostit  silver 
look,  because  o'  the  particles  o'  mica  in  the 
granite,  and  the  double  row  o'  gas  lamps  risin' 
and  fa'in  in  a  gentle  curve  for  three-quarters  o' 
a  mile — you  wad  say  that  there  was  na  sic  a 
gran'  street  in  a'  Great  Britain. 

"  And  the  natives  o'  the  town  correspond. 
Man,  you'll  soe't  written  down  in  a'  the  phreno- 
logy al  books  that  the  Aberdeen  follk  have  the 
biggest  heads  in  a'  the  warld.  The  hatters 
have  to  male'  hats  for  Aberdeen  on  special 
purpose,  three  or  four  sizes  beyond  what  is 
required  for  ony  ither  place  in  Britain.  I  wad 
just  like  to  see  a  cargo  o'  auld  hats  frae  Aber- 
deen brocht  up  to  London  and  clappit  on  the 
heads  o'  the  Cockneys.  You  wad  see  the 
craturs  rinnin'  aboot  wud  in  fheapside,  drooned 
to  their  verra  shouthers  wi'  black  cylinders, 
lookin'  mair  like  bits  o'  auld  funnels  o'  steamers 
than  ony  mortal  hats  you  ever  saw.  To  be 
sure,  I've  been  tauld  by  ae  phrenologist  that, 
although  the  Aberdeen  "heads  were  verra  big, 
they  were  unfortunately  big  the  wrang  way.  But 
he  wasna  an  Aberdeen  man  ;  and  that,  you  ken, 
males  an  unco  difference.  It  was  a  groat  shame 
o'  Walter  Scott  no  to  lay  the  scene  o'  ano  o' 
his  novels  in  Aberdeen.  *  It's  an  awfu'  thing, 
the  jealousy  o'  the  Edinburgh  folk." 

Miss  Agnes  Grainger  Stewart,  in  her  volume 
on  "The  Academic  Gregories"  in  .the  Famous 
Scots  Series  (Edin.,  1901,)  thus  pniises  Aber- 
deen— 


"  There  i6  no  place  in  the  world  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  old  mother  city  of  Aberdeen 
for  the  love  in  which  her  children  hold  her. 
Wherever  they  go  she  is  still  their  home,  and 
from  between  her  guardian  rivers  she  watches 
her  eons  as  they  go  forth,  and  is  glad  over 
their  success.  So  it  was  in  the  past,  so  is  it 
now,  and  so  may  it  be  while  the  world  lasts." 

The  late  Lord  Cockburn  mixed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Aberdeen  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
Writing  in  April,  1838  ("Circuit  Journeys"; 
Edin.,  1889),  he  said— 

"Aberdeen  is  improving  in  its  buildings 
and  harbour.  The  old  town  is  striking  and 
interesting,  with  its  venerable  college,  its 
detached  position,  its  extensive  links,  and 
glorious  beach.  But  the  new  and  larger  city 
is  cold,  hard,  and  treeless.  The  grey  granite 
does  well  for  public  works,  where  durability 
is  obviously  the  principal  object,  but  for 
common  dwelling-houses  it  is  not,  to  my  taste, 
nearly  so  attractive  as  the  purity  of  the  white 
freestone,  or  the  richness  of  the  _  cream- 
coloured.  Polishing  and  fino  jointing  improve 
it  much,  but  this  is  dear,  and  hence  the  ugly 
lines  of  mortar  between  the  seams  of  ike 
stones." 

But  he  recanted  later,  saying  in  April,  1844— 
"I  retract,  or  at  least  quaiify,  much  of  what 
I  have  formerly  insinuated  against  Aberdeen. 
It  is  an  admirable  provincial  capital;  and  to 
strangers,  who  necessarily  soo  only  the  smiling 
surface  of  things,  a  kind,  cheerful,  and  happy 
place,  though,  no  doubt,  it  has  its  miseries  and 
dissensions." 

And  ho  added  a  piece  of  verv  caustic 
criticism,  caustic  in  more  respects  than  one— 

"  A  statue  has  been  erected  in  Castle  Street, 
and  near  the  cross,  in  honour  of  a  lato  Duke 
of  Gordon ;  a  base  ami  despicable,  but,  from 
manner,  rather  a  popular  fellow.  It  is  in  grey 
granite,  the  design  by  Campbell.  A  bad 
statue,  but  still  very  ornamental  of  a  street. 
There  are  two  parties  in  Aberdeen,  one  prais- 
ing, the  other  abusing,  its  position.  It  is  a 
little  too  high  up  the  street,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  railcrs  could  not  show  me  any 
site  that  was  not  clearly  worse.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  of,  this  is  the  first  granite  statue  in 
Scotland.  And,  whatever  such  a  statue  may 
effect  for  the  general  decoration  of  a  city,  for 
sculpture  as  exhibiting  the  human  figure  I 
don*t  think  it  will  do.  The  freckled  face,  if  the 
granite  bo  grey,  or  the  pimpled  or  blotched 
face,  if  it  be  red.  are  insuperable  objection*. 
This  duke's  visage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed 
over  with  oatmeal.    The  pcdosta-1  is  too  thin.*1 


The  Caledonians, 

In  the  summer  of  a.D.  83  Agrioola  undertook 
a  campaign  for  the  dtflpMSft)  of  the-  natives  to 
the  north  of  tho  Forth,  \n1io  wore  massing  upon 
the  new  Roman  frontier.  Although  Tacitus 
continues  to  refer  to  the  onomy  col'.octivoly  t* 
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Britons,  he  specifies  the  race  inhabiting  Cale- 
donia (that  is,  the  land  north  of  the  Forth)  as 
being  red-haired  and  powerfully  built,  whence 
he  argues  their  affinity  with  the  Germans. 
They  were  easily  distinguished,  he  says,  from 
the  Silures,  inhabiting  the  west  of  England,  who 
had  swarthy  skins  and  black,  curly  hair,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Britain,' in 
whom  Tacitus  recognised,  as  Cassar  had  for- 
merly done,  a  strong  similarity  to  the  people 
of  Gaul. 

Time  may  be  spent  more  profitably  than  in 
discussing  the  racial  aftinities  of  tho  Cale- 
donians ;  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  surpriso 
at  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  Jolm  Rhys 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Brythonic  or 
Cymric  division  of  the  Celts.  The  Gauls  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  that  division,  and  Sir  John 
Rhys  assumes,  as  I  think  wo  may  safely  do, 
that  Tacitus  was  correct  in  his  inference  that 
"a  colony  from  Gaul  had  taken  possession  of 
a  country  so  inviting  from  its  proximity,"  driv- 
ing before  them  the  Goidelic  Celts  who  hod 
already  occupied  it  (Rhys's  "Celtic  Britain," 
pp.  158,  203).  It  would  bo  in  perfect  accord 
with  this  hypothesis  if  these  northern  tribes — 
these  Caledonians — wore  descended  from  the 
original  Goidelic  colonists  and  had  retreated  be- 
fore the  Brythonic  invaders  into  the  strong 
country  referred  to  by  Tacitus  as  Caledonia. 
Two  hundred  years  later  the  people  of  that 
eame  district  became  known  as  Picts,  and  when 
wo  find  tho  Roman  historian  Eumenius  aboiit 
tho  year  a.d.  296  not  only  using  the  phrase 
"the  Caledonians  and  other  Picts,"  but  also 
noting  the  very  same  characteristic  in  them  that 
had  attracted  tho  attention  of  Tacitus,  namely, 
the  redness  of  their  long  hair,  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  Romans  nover  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  dispossess  or  conquer  tho 
people  they  termed  Caledonians,  the  inference 
can  scarcely  be  avoided  that  tho  people  known 
aa  Piots  from  the  third  century  onwards  were 
tho  same  as,  or  included,  or  were  closely  alrin 
to,  the  people  known  as  Caledonians  in  the 
first  century,  just  as  the  district  first  called 
Caledonia  afterwards  was  referred  to  as  Pic- 
tavia. 

This  confusion  and  the  overlapping  of  names 
occur  whenever  civilisation  encounters  barbar- 
ism So  it  was  in  North  Britain ; 

th.9  people  whom  Tacitus  termed  Caledonians 
became  known  later  under  the  name  of  Picts. 
Nevertheless,  to  this  day  stat  nomims 
umbra";  the  name  of  this  indomitable  red- 
haired  race  is  preserved  in  Dunkcld — the 
"dun"  or  fortress  of  tho  Calodons,  just  as  Dun 
Bretan,  now  Dumbarton,  was  tho  fortress  of 
tho  Britons  or  Cymiri,  and  Dun  Fris,  now  Dum- 
fries, was  the  fortress  of  tho  Frisian  Saxons. 

It  is  strange  to  see  tho  dim  ana  misty  dawn 
of  our  nation  still  reflected  in  the  titles  of 
such  prosaio  concerns  as  tho  Caledonian  Rail- 
way and  tho  Caledonian  Bank,  Ltd. — "Tho 
Early  Chronicles  Relating  to  Scotland,"  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  (Glasgow,  1912). 


A  Hay  of  Erroll  as  a  Gipsy  Captain. 

Although  the  term  "captain"  has  some- 
times been  applied,  as  in  Hungary  and  Corfu, 
to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  gipsies  of  a  country, 
it  seems  to  have  been  generally  used  to  denote 
a  subordinate  officer.  In  such  cases  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  "captain"  was  or  was 
not  of  gipsy  blood.'  One  instance  relating  to  a 
French  gipsy  captain  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  of  special  interest  to  Scottish,  readers,  as 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  offioer  in  question 
may  have  'been  a  cadet  of  the  noble  house  of 
Errol. 

It  appears  that  on  September  12,  1595,  King 
Henri  1 V.  (Henry  of  Navarre)  granted  a  captain's 
commission  to  "  George  do  la  Haye,  captain 
of  three  companies  of  Egyptians,"  which  com- 
mission contained  very  full  powers.  In  virtue 
of  these  powers  De  la  Haye  subsequently  dele- 
gated to  his  lieutenant,  Entienne  la  Combe, 
the  temporary  captaincy  of  these  three  com- 
panies, enpowering  him  to  "go  and  come,  pass 
and  repass  with,  the  three  menaiges  or  part  of 
them,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France." 
The  deed  granting  this  authority  to  La  Combe 
was  formally  executed  by  the  hcrcditai-y  royal 
notary  at  Audi  on  June  20.  1601.  These  facts 
are  of  much  importance,  as  they  show  that 
even  the  minor  gipsy  leaders  were,  in  some 
cases  at  any  rate,  appointed  to  office  by  tho 
sovereign ;  and,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the 
gipsies  concerned  in  this  incident  arc  seen  to 
possess  a  certain  recognised  status  in  sixteenth- 
century  France. 

The  King's  commission  to  De  la  Have  was 
■granted  five  years  after  the  battle  of  Ivry,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  officer  had  taken  part 
in  that  oattle  under  a  certain  Jean  Charles. 
"  a  famous  captain  of  gipsies,"  of  whom 
Tallemant  des  Reaux  says  that  ho  "  led  four 
hundred  men  to  Henri  IV.,  who  (the  gipsies) 
rendered  him  (the  King)  good  service." 
Students  of  gipsy  history  are  well  aware  that 
gipsies  at  one  time  formed  companies  of  ir- 
regular soldiery  in  various  European  countries. 
— David  MacRitchic  in  "  Glasgow  Herald," 
October  4. 

Charles  L's  Bible 

The  first  volume  of  tho  Miscellany  of  the 
(old)  Spalding  Club  (published  1841)  contained 
a  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  Jaoobita 
rising  of  1745,  addressed  to  James  Moir  of 
Stonywood,  who  raised  and  commanded  a 
battalion  of  men  for  Prince  Charlie's  army, 
known  by  tho  name  of  Stonywood'a  ftegiinent 
These  letters,  along  with  other  family  papers, 
descended  to  Mr  James  Skene  of  RubV.aw. 
whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  Moir.  Mr 
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Skene  also  succeeded  to  an  interesting  relio, 
of  which  the  editor  of  tho  volume,  Dr  John 
Stuart,  furnished  tho  following-  account  in 
his  preface — 

It  is  said  that  when  Charles  I.  was  on  tho 
scaffold,   the  unfortunate  monarch  placed  in 
tho  hands  of  Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments,  a  Biblo,  addressing  to  him, 
at  tho  same   time,   tho  emphatic  injunction, 
"Remember!"    Between   Bishop  Juxon  and 
Patrick  Scougal,  who  was  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
from  1664  to  1682,  a  connection  existed^  tho 
precise  nature  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Bishop  Juxon  be- 
queathed to  Bishop  Scougal  the  Biblo  which  ho 
had  received  in  such  awfully  interesting  cir- 
cumstances from  his  sovereign.      Dr  William 
Scroggie,  for  some  time  ministor  at  Old  Aber- 
deen, boat  who  was  elected  to  fill  the  see  of 
Arcrvlo  in  1666.  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Bishop  Scougal,'  and,  on  the  10th  July.^   1 683, 
James  Moir  of  Stonywood    was    married  to 
Marv  Soroggie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of_  Argwle.  >  Through #  this  channel,  the  Biblo, 
originally  given  to  Bishop  Juxon,  descended  to 
the  Moirs  of  Stonywood.    A  short  time  before 
the  property  was  sold,  this  valuable  relic  was 
stolen,   along  with  a  gold  piece,   which  had 
been  given  by  the  Ladv  of  Frazer  of  Muchalls 
to  the  ancestor  of  Mr  Moir  who  first  purchased 
Stonywood.       It      was      designed       as  a 
talisman     for     the     preservation1     of  the 
estate,     so  #  lon.g     as  _  tho     fnmilv  should 
keep  possession  of  the  coin,  and  it  had  been  pre- 
served for  many  generations    in    the  charter 
chest    at^  Stonywood.      After  being  thus  ab- 
stracted, it  was  never  again  heard  of ;  tho  thief, 
who  was  one  of  the  female  servants  at  Stonv- 
wood.  found  the  Biblo  to  bo  o.  less  marketable 
article,  as  its  history  was  well  known  in  the 
country.      She  accordingly  came  by  night  to 
Stonywood.  and  deposited  the  volume  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  chestnut    tree    which  over- 
shaded  the  entrance  of  the  front  court  of  the 
house,  where  it  wa«  found  next  morning..  It 
was  not  returned  altogether  in  tho  same  state 
as  wh^n  it  had  been  abstracted.      The  depre- 
dator bad  offered  the  volume  for  sale  to  a 
bookseller  in  Aberdeen,  who,  although  he  de- 
clined to  purchase  it,  thought  proper  to  abstract 
the  blank  leaf  on  which  the  monarch's  auto- 
graph was  thus  written,  "Charles  Stuart,  an. 
dom.  1649."     This  leaf  he  pasted  upon  another 
old  Hblo  which,  it  is  sn.id,  he  dis-posed  of  to  a 
noble  collector  of  rarities  in  the  north,  for  a 
larsre  sum,  a«  a   Bible  of  Charles  T.    Tho  family 
relio  is  magnificently  bound  in  light  blue  vel- 
vet,  having  the  royal  arms  and  initials  em- 
broidered in  silver  gilt  on  tho  boards.  Having 
been  long  used  as  a  register    of    tho  births, 
imarriajres,  and  deaths  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  for  the  daily  purposes  of  domestic  devotion, 
its  original  lustre  has  disappeared:  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  of  its  regular 
descent  to  its  present  possessor.      A  fine  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Juxon  was  preserved  among  tho 
family  pictures  at  Stonywood.  and  is  I  ow  also 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Skene. 


Famous  North-Country  Trials, 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  tho  dozen  famous 
cases  dealt  with  by  Mr  William  Roughead 
W.S.,  in  his  "Twelve  Scots  Trials,"  no  fower 
than  half  the  number  hailed  from  north  of  the 
Tay.  They  includo  (in  addition  to  tho  murder 
of  Sergeant  Dayics  in  1754,  to  bo  noticed  in 
next  issue)  tho  following:  — 

Katharine  Nairn  or  Ogilvy  and  Patrick 
Ogilvy,  tried  1765,  for  tho  murder,  by  poison- 
ing, of  Thomas  Ogilvy,  Eastmiln,  Glcnisla  (tho 
story  of  which  was  detailed  at  length  by  Mr 
David  Growar  in  "Tho  Ogilvys  of  Eastmiln," 
Nos.  285,  286,  and  287— October  3,  10,  and  17). 

Helen  Watt  or  Keith,  widow  of  Alexander 
Keith  of  Northfield,  Gamrie,  Banffshire,  and 
her  eldest  son,  William  Keith,  tried  before 
Lord  Karnes  at  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  at 
Aberdeen,  August,  1766,  for  tho  murder  by 
strangulation  of  Alexander  Keith  ten  years  be- 
fore. The  prosecution  was  instigated  by  George 
Keith,  Northfield's  son  by  a  former  marriage. 
Both  accused  wore  found  guilty  by  tho  jury  by 
nine  votes  to  six.  They  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but,  on  a  representation  to  the  Crown 
"  at  tho  instance  of  tho  prisoner's  friends  and! 
of  a  numerous  publie,  who  considered  the 
evidence  insufficient  to  justify  tho  verdict,"  they 
were  granted  a  pardon  by  George  ITI.  Mr 
Roughead  apparently  leans  to  the  view  that 
tho  accused  wero  not  guilty,  remarking  that 
"the  case  seems  one  in  which  even  the  Scots 
form  of  Not  Proven  would  have  been  inappro- 
priate." 

Mrs  Mary  Elder  or  Smith,  _  wife  of  David 
Smith,  farmer  at  West  Densido,  in  the  parish 
of  Monikie,  Forfarshire,  tried  before  the  Hi  eh 
Court  at  Edinburgh,  1827.  for  the  murder,  by 
administering  arsenic,  of  Margaret  Warden,  a 
servant  in  her  employment,  who  was  being 
courted  by  her  son  George.  Tho  jury  un- 
animously found  the  charge  not  proven.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  witnessed  the  trial,  remarked 
on  the  acquittal — "  Well.  sirs,  nil  T  ca.n  sav  is 
that,  if  that  woman  was  my  wife,  I  should  take 
good  care  to  be  my  own  cook  I"  The  murder 
story  was  suWeouentlv  recounted  in  a  local 
ballad    "  Tli e  Wi f e  o'  Densido." 

Dr  William  Smith.  Kirktown  of  St  Fergus, 
Aberdeenshire,  tried  before  the  Hit*  Court. 
1854,  for  the  murder  of  William  M'Donald. 
farmer.  Burnside.  St  Fertus.  on  19th  November, 
1853.  M'Donald's  body  was  found  lving  in 
ftibomt  an  inch  of  water  nt  fcb«  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  with  a  bullet  wound  in  the  rirht  cheek. 
Dfs  life  wns  injured  with  three  soparnto  in- 
surance companies  For  n.>  loss  n  p»m  than 
£2000,   in   each  ORSO  in   favour  of  Dr  Smith. 
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The  accused  was  defended  by  the-  Dean  of 
Faculty  '(Inglis),  afterwards  thot  great  Lord 
President,  and  Mr  George  Young,  later  the 
eminent  and  witty  judge.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "Not  proven,  by  a  majority" — it 
was  stated  afterwards  that  the  division  among 
tho  jury  was  eleven  for  "Not  proven"  and 
four  for  "Guilty."  "Tho  verdict,"  says  Mr 
Rough ead,  "  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
popular.  It  was  received  with  hisses  by  a 
crowded  court,  and  although  tho  prisoner,  for 
his  own  protection,  was  detained  within  tho 
building  for  some  time,  when  at  length  he  was 
allowed  to  go  ho  met  with  a  hostile  reception. 
He  left  the  city  that  night,  and  so  passes  from 
the  publio  view.  _  Wo  have  the  authority  of  the 
late  Lord  Moncrieff  for  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal  by  the  jury,  Dr  Smith 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  payment  of  the 
policies  of  insurance.  Actions  were  raised,  but 
on  the  insurance  companies  defending  them 
they  were  abandoned,  and  the  policies  lapsed." 

Charles  Soutar,  formerly  rat-catcher,  Dun- 
echt,  following  the  _  occupation  of  a  vermin 
killer,  and  residing  in  Schoolhill,  Aberdeen, 
tried  before  the  IL'gh.  Court  at  Edinburgh,  23rd 
October,  1882,  accused  of  the  crime  of  violating 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  and  tho  raising  and 
carrying  away  dead  bodies  out  of  their  graves. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  case  connected  with 
the  famous  "  Dunccht  mystery,"  the  specific 
charge  against  Soutar  being  that,  "  either  by 
himself,  or  acting  in  concert  with  some  person 
or  persons  to  tho  prosecutor  unknown,  on  an 
occasion  or  occasions  between  1st  April  and 
3th  September,  1881"  [Friday,  tho  27th,  or 
Saturday,  the  28th  May,  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
actual  date  of  the  outrage],  he  "  broke  into  the 
vault,  forcibly  removed  from  the  coffins  the 
dead  body  of  Lord  Crawford,  and  carried  away 
the  same."  Mr  Ashor.  then  Solicitor- General, 
prosecuted,  and  the  accused  was  defended  by 
Mr  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald  (now  Lord  Jusfcice- 
CLork),  Mr  (now  Lord)  Mackenzie,  and  Mr 
William  Hay.  The  jury  returned  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  Soutar  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  p_enal  servitude. 

Commenting  on  this  case,  Mr  Roughead 
says — "The  Duneoht  mystery  was,  in  tho  words 
of  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  only  half-solved  by  tho 
verdict  of  the  jury.  That  Soutar  was  not  alone 
concerned  in  the  crime  is  certain;  and  while  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  one  of  tho  mis- 
creants who  inflicted  upon  a  noble  house  such 
long  mental  agony  for  co  base  an  end,  did  not 
escape  retribution,  the  failure  of  Justice  to 
detect  and  punish  the  other  actors  in  tho 
exeorablo  plot  must  be  a  matter  of  regret.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Soutar  evor  disclosed  tho 
identity  of  hio  accomplices,  but  some  of  those 
at  least  were  probably  his  superiors  in  station 
and  intelligence,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  schctno  of  this  elaborate  sort,  devised 
with  diabolic  ingenuity  and  •executed  with  n 
skill  and  suooesa  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
crime,  was  tho  product  of  tho  brain  and  hand 
of  an  obscure  and  illiterate  rat-catcher." 


Interesting  Discoveries  in  the 
Hebrides. 

As  tho  result  of  prehistoric  research  work  in 
('Scotland,  several  notable  discoveries  have  been 
made  this  year.  The  most  important  investi- 
gation was  carried  out  in  the  Hebrides  by 
Messrs  liishop  and  Ludovio  Mann.  For  several 
years  it  had  been  suspected  that  tho  islands 
ill  eld  vestiges  of  a  very  early  human  occupation. 

The  exploration  lias  now  shown  beyond  doubt 
the  conditions  of  culture  when  the  Scottish 
coast  line  was  greatly  different  from  what  it 
is  now.  This  remote  period  is  supposed  to 
reach  back  some  25,000  years.  Certainly  no 
older  human  chronological  horizon  has  yet  been 
detected  in  Scotland.  No  human  osseous  re- 
mains definitely  known  to  belong  to  that  time 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  Scotland,  and 
therefore  the  physical  appearance  of  the  people 
is  not  precisely  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  mode  of  fife,  their  weapons,  imple- 
ments, and  ornaments,  their  style  of  hunting, 
■lushing,  and  cooking  have  been  very  clearly 
ascertained.  Traces  of  that  remote  period  have 
not  been  detected  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  period 
"Oronsayan,"  after  the  name  of  the  island 
where  most  of  the  relics  have  been  discovered. 

Many  of  the  relics  will  shortly  bo  exhibited 
in  the  Hunterkm  Museum  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. 

James  M'Kimmy. 

M'Kimmy  succeeded  George  Hacket  as 
schoolmaster  at  Rathen,  for  I  find,  awoixhng  to 
Rathen  registers,  that  ho  was  a  witness  to 
several  baptisms  in  the  parish.  The  dato  of 
M'Kimmy's  marriage  cannot  be  aseeitained, 
but  he  had  at  least  seven  children,  as  per  list 
appended — 

1.  James,  baptised  4th  December,  1743;  wit- 
nesses, Simon  Fraser,  in  Upper  Nowton,  and 
Robert  M'Bcath,  in  Mains  of  Cairnbulg.  A 
James  M'Kimmy,  presumably  the  samo  man, 
and  a  wright  to  trade,  received  £3  12s  for  Elis. 
Warrcnder's  coffin  on  19th  January,  1772. 

2.  William,  baptised  18th  May,  174S;  wit- 
nesses, William  J  affray  and  Fetor  Fraser,  in 
Ivirktown  of  Rathen. 

3.  Margaret,  baptised  24th  May,  1750;  wit- 
nesses, George  Yool,  in  Rathen,  and  Gcorgo 
Paul,  in  Miln  of  Rathen. 

4.  Elizabeth,  baptised  4th  April,  1754;  wit- 
nesses, Georgo  Yool  and  William  J  affray.  An 
Elizabeth  M'Kimmy,  in  Strichen  parish,  and 
John  Smith  wore  proclaimed  first,  second,  and 
third  times,  30th  August,  1795. 

5.  Christian,  baptised  7th  March,  1757:  wit- 
nesses',   Georgo  Yool,   in   Rathen,   and  Simon 

Fraser,  in  Dlairmormond. 
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6.  John,  baptised  19th  April,  1759;  wit- 
nesses Simon  Frasor  and  William.  Urquhart, 
in  S  pi  Hi  ford 

7.  Joan,  baptised  23rd  May,  1762;  witnesses, 
George  Yool,  in  Rathen,  and  John  Jaffray,  in 
Conoraigs. 

R.  Muf.docH'Lawrance. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's  Mortification 
and  Bursars, 

(Continued.) 
List  of  Bursars. 

1663. — To  John  Scrimgeor,  son  of  William  S., 
coupe  r,  grant  for  4  years  at  college. 

1666.  — To  Thomas  Oram,  son  of  Thomas  O., 
cordiner.  He  was  Deacon  Convener,  Old  Aber- 
deen. 

1667.  — To  James  Dalgairdno,  son  of  William 
D.,  couper. 

1668.  — To  William  Cruikshank,  eon  of  William 
C,  armourer. 

1672. — To  Patrick  Strachan,  son  of  John  S., 
weaver.  He  was  Crombie  bursar  1669-72,  and 
became  minister  of  Maxton. 

1671.  — To  John  Paterson,  son  of  Alexander 
P.,  armourer. 

1672.  — To  John  Chalmer,  son  of  William  C, 
Trade's  Clerk. 

1674.  — To  Alexander  George,  son  of  William 
G.,  hammerman. 

1673.  — To  George  Adam,  son  of  George  A., 
weaver. 

1675.  — To  Charles  Blcnshell,  son  of  George 
B.,  tailor. 

1679-80.— To  John  Gellen,  son  of  John  G., 
fleaher.  He  was  afterwards  Episcopal  clergy- 
man in  Edinburgh,  and  an  author. 

1682. — To  Andrew  Gray,  son  of  Thomas  G., 
wright,  grant  for  four  years. 

1684.— To  William  Gellan,  son  of  John  Gellan, 
grant  for    four  years. 

1691. — To  John  Syme,  6on  of  George  S. 
oouper,  grant  for  four  years. 

1696. — To  James  Greig,  son  of  Thomas  G., 
weaver,  grant  for  four  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS, 

Expenditure — (Continued) . 
Jary  1705. 

17  dito.— I  went  out  of  touno  wt.  my  good 
father  to  Feohell  and  Kinemunday  and 
stayed  a  weick,  qch.  cost  me  for  horse  hiayirc, 
drinck  moy.,  etc  £4  10  0 

24  dito. — I  payt  Cragie  his  account  of  my 
maxiage  oloatlis,  qch.  was,  conform 
to  hie  particular  account  thorcof,  dis- 
chair god   £58   0  0 


25  dito. — And  the  weick  before  given  my  wife 
to  buy  nocossars   £3   0  0 

It. — Spent  in  the  moncfth  of  Jary  of  pocket 
moy  £2   3  0 

February  1705. 

2  diito. — Robert  Gordon  sent  south  moy.  to  Mr 
Alexander  Abercrombye,  advooat,  for  leade- 
ing  our  adjudioatione  agt.  the  lands  of 
BLaremormon,  qoh.  came  pr.  ipartiouLar  ac- 
count to  my  equall  half,  20  libs.  4 
ehil  £20   4  0 

5  dito.— To  Wm.  Duncan,  wright,  for  some 
little  peices  of  worke  about  the  houses  where 
my  chamber  is,  and  about  the  familie  £10  0 

It. — For  a  sett  of  milck  from  the  1  November 
to  the  first  Fcbr.,  16§  shil,  wt.  1^  libs,  (peyt.) 

the  woman  therfor   £0  16  8 

23  Docombea*  last  macks  3i  meroks. 

5  dito. — To  Margit  Spenoe  for  washing  lannens 
to  me   £0  15  0 

6  dito. — For  my  sixt  pairt  beateing  the  coubells 
to  our  fishing  for  season  1705  £1  12  2 

6  dito. — For  carieing  of  about  tuentie  loads  of 
peats,  and  tuo  loads  of  coalbi  from  the  deceased 
Doctor  Lewos  Gordon's  chamber  to  our  house 
in  the  broadgate  £0  18  0 

9  dito. — And  the  weick  before,  since  the  25 
Jary  last,  .given  my  wife  to  buy  nesses- 
sars   :  £3  10  0 

9  dito. — To  my  wife  to  paye  ano  ell  and  ane 
half  of  teioken,  at  16  shil.  pr.  ell  £1   4  0 

10  dito. — Given  to  John  Smith  therteine  skill. 
4d  in  pairt  of  his  fei  for  the  year  £0  13  4 

14  dito. — I  payt  Wm.  Phains  his  account  for 
mackeing  and  furnishing  my  mariage  cloths, 
qch.  wae  16  libs.,  but  I  did  tacke  of  5  -libs, 
therof  for  ane  old  black  vest  qoh.  he  lost  of 
mvne,  by  agreiment  wt.  him  I  pavt 
only   £11   0  "0 

16  dito. — And  the  woicke  before,  given  my  wife 
for  the  house  use  £3   2  0 

16  dito. — To  the  tounis  offbhors,  12i  shil. ; 
haveing  reteined  John  Hardie's  pairt  £0  12  4 

19  dito. — To  Robert  Moore  for  cheangeinfi-  the 
brocken  lookeinff  glass  yt  ho  brought  home 
to  my  wife  at  Edr.,  7  libs,  ii.,  and  for  three 
ells  of  course  dornick  for  table  oloths,  at 
2  shil.  st.  per  elL,  is  £11   3  0 

20  dito. — To  John  Airgbald,  messenger,  for 
layedntg  on  five  areastmonts  in  the  hands  of 
John  Ritchie's  tennants  upon  a  horning, 
16  shil  £0  16  0 

20  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  a  stone  weight  of 
hards   £2  18  0 

21  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  fyfteino  punds  Soots 
to  buy  necessars  to  the  house,  and  oyr  waxes 
als  long  as  till  first  of  Aprile  £15   0  0 

It. — Spent  in  tho  monoth  of  Feby.  of  Pocket 
moy  £2  17  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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Queries. 

1020.  The  Whip-the-Cat.— The  "  Whip-the- 
Cat''  was  a  country  tailor  who,  according  to  Dr 
William  Alexander's  "  Notes  and  Sketches  of 
Rural  Life,"  "  pursued  his  craft  after  the  peri- 
patetic mode,  travelling  from  house  to  house, 
and  fashioning  suits  for  tho  goodman  and  his 
grown-up  sons  off  tho  blue  or  grey  woollen 
web,  spun  by  the  women  of  the  household,  and 
woven  by  the  weaver  driving  his  loom  in  tho 
'mid-house'  or  other  section  of  his  dwelling, 
to  the  order  of  his  customers."  He  Is  felicit- 
ously described  in  a  verso  in  Charles  Murray's 
"  Hamcwith "  ('*  Spring  in  the  Howe  o'  Al- 
ford  ">- 

The  whip-the-cat's  aff  fae  boose  to  hoose, 
Wi'  his  oxtered  lap-budrd  lampin', 

An'  hard  ahint,  wi'  the  shears  an'  goose, 
His  woe,  peohin'  'prentice  trampin'." 

But  whence  the  title  "  whip-thc-cat "  and  what 
did  it  mean?  And  what  allusions  are  there  in 
our  local  literature  to  the  person  or  to  his 
function,  that  of  "whipping  tho  cat  "?  At  pre- 
sent I  can  only  recall  the  account  of  '  A  Tailor 
of  the  Olden  Time "  in  William  Watson's 
*'  Glimpses  o'  Auld  Lang  Syne'"  (Aberdeen, 
1905) — "  Jamie  Imray  was  a  good  specimen  of 
a  race  of  tailors  now  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
extinct,  who  used  to  go  from  house  to  house 
'  whippin'  tho  cat,'  as  it  was  called  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  made  up  garments  for  his  employers 
and  their  families,  from  cloth  purcliased  by 
them  at  the  Wool  Mill  of  Inrury  "  (Inverurie). 

Q. 

1021.  Archibald  French,  Clothier,  Aber- 
deen.— Whom  did  French  marry  and  when? 

D. 


1022.  The  Moddey  Dhoo.— In  a  book  re- 
cently published  on  Bast  Anglia  there  is  refer- 
ence to  this  spectre,  bogle,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  it  seems  to  assume  various  shapes  ami 
to  have  been  feared  over  a  wide  area.  In 
"  Peveril  of  the  Peak  "  and  in  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  Scott  refers  to  the  same 
spectre-hound.  The  keep  and  guardhouse  near 
the  entrance  to  Peel  Castle  was  the  scene  of 
the  Manx  legend  of  a  largo  black  spaniel  with 
shaggy  hair  that  haunted  the  place.  "  The 
Moddcy  Duo,"  says  one  writer,  "  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  soLdiers  on  the  island,  who 
believed  ho  was  an  evil  spirit  only  awaiting  to 
do  them  harm.  At  length  a  drunken  soldier 
said  he  would  find1  whether  he  was  dog  or 
devil.  He  departed  bravely  with  much  bluster, 
but  none  dared  follow.  When  he  returned  he 
was  sober  and  silent.  He  never  6poke  again, 
but  three  days  after  died  in  agony."  Can  any 
reader  direct  me  to  other  accounts  of  this 
horror  or  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name? 

A.  M. 


Hnswers. 


809.  John  Douglas  Cook. — As  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  assertion  in  tho  Dictionary  ot 
National  Biography,  I  may  add  to  the  answer 
by  "B,"  (Vol.  V.,  p.  189)  that  I  have  a  note 
in  my  Kincardineshire  Notables,  taken  in  1868 
or  some  time  after,  to  the  following  effect — 
John  Douglas  Cook.  Born,  Banchory  Ternan, 
Kincardineshire,  1808;  died  1868. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 

996.  John  Ross,  Factor,  Cdllen.— Accord- 
ing to  the  "Aberdeen  Journal,"  Mr  Ross  died 
15th  December,  1794. 

H. 
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Mr  James  Ervinc  Smith, 

Mr  James  Irvine  Smith,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  article  "  Robertson  Smith  and  His  Friends  " 
(No.  287— 17th  October),  was  an  Aberdonion, 
a  son  of  Mr  John  Smith,  a  respected  member 
of  the  Aberdeen  Post  Office  staff  in  the 
"forties"  of  last  century.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
much  ability  as  a  phonographer.  Early  in  his 
professional  career  he  was  associated  with  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  "Scotsman,"  but  relin- 
quished hb  connection  with  that  paper  to  be- 
come official  shorthand  writer  to  the  Court  of 
Session— a,  post  he  held  for  many  years.  When 
ho  began  his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
shorthand  was  a  new  development  in  the  work 
of  the  Court.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  judges  to  dictate  the  notes  of  evidence 
as  the  proof  proceeded.  But  this  practice  was 
departed  fromt  and  it  was  left  to  the  shorthand 
writer  to  take  his  own  notes.  Through  the 
remarkable  accuracy  of  his  note-taking  and  the 
intelligence  he  displayed  in  hi3  work,  Mr  Irvine 
Smith  earned  the  confidence  both  of  the  judges 
land  of  the  legal  profession  generally,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  many  of  the  judges  and  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  bar.  He  died  in  May,  1908, 
but  had  retired  from  his  post  as  Court  reporter 
several  years  previously,  on  account  of  advanc- 
ing age. 

Mr  Irvine  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  artistic 
taste,  and  was  recognised  as  a  connoisseur  in 
art  matters.  One  of  his  chief  friends  in  that 
connection  was  the  late  Sir  George  Held.  He 
had  an  admirable  collection  of  pictures,  especi- 
ally of  Turner  engravings,  and  was  also  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  some  choice  water-colours 
by  this  great  artist.  For  a  time  ho  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 

There  is  the  following  interesting  allusion  to 
Mr  Irvine  Smith  in  Mr  William  Carnie's  "  Re- 
porting Reminiscences"  (I.,  201).  Writing  on 
the  famous  ten  days'  trial  of  Madeline  Smith  in 
Edinburgh  in  1857,  Mr  Carnie  said— 

"  Every  two  or  three  hours  daily,  the  1  Soots- 
man'  issued  special  editions  containing  ver- 
batim reports  of  tho  proceedings — questions  and 
oroas-questions,  remarks,  speeches  and  inci- 
dents—in a  manner  that  created  great  interest 
and  'favourable  commont.  All  this  hurried, 
trying  work— the  note-taking  and  extending 
into  printer's  copy — was  done  by  one  hand, 
Mr  James  Irvinot  Smith,  who  early  began  his 
reporting  career  in  Aberdeen.  It  may  safely 
bo  questioned^  if  any  pencil-recording  feat 
superior  to  this  can  bo  quoted  in  connection 
with  the  press.  While  it  won  the  ready  ad- 
miration of  brother  -  reporters,  Mr  Russel, 
the  editor  of  tho  '  Scotsman,'  wrote  a  most 
complimentary  notico  of  it  in  his  paper.  Mr 


Smith  was  appointed  authoritative  shorthand 
writer  to  tho  Court  of  Session;  and  possessors 
of  tho  fine  plate  published  some  years  ago 
showing  the  Lords  of  Session  and  the  members 
of  tho  Edinburgh  bar  sitting  in  court  will  find 
him  in  his  elevated  seat  at  work  at  the  corner 
of  tho  bench." 

Early  Stage-Coaches  in  Scotland- 
Professor  Hume  Brown,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Vol  V.  of  the  third  series  of  "  Tho  Register 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland"  (1676-1678), 
says:  — 

In  December,  1669,  tho  estates  had  passed  a 
stringent  Act  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  and  bridges,  and  for  tho 
enforcement  of  the  Act  the  council  had  ap- 
pointed "  overseers  "  in  tho  different  shires,  who 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  As  numerous  entries  prove,  how- 
ever, the  overseers  were  not  over-zealous  in 
tho  discharge  of  their  functions.    .    .  . 

Such  being  the  state  of  tho  highways  even 
in  immcdiato  proximity  to  tho  burghs,  tho 
difficulties  of  locomotion  between  them  can 
easily  be  understood.  It  was  apparently  con- 
sidered a  great  enterprise  on  the  part  of  three 
burghers  of  Haddington  when  they  undertook 
to  start  a  stage-coach  which  was  to  run  be- 
tween that  town  and  Edinburgh.  Before  em- 
barking on  their  venture  they  took  the  usual 
step  of  seeking  to  procure  a  monopoly  from  tho 
Council.  Their  intention,  they  represented, 
was  to  set  two  coaches  agoing,  which  would 
perform  the  journey  twice  a  week  throughout 
tho  whole  year.  They  were  resolved,  they 
said,  "to  imploy  a  considerable  stocke  of  money 
for  erecting  tho  iaid  stagc-coachos,  buying  of 
horses,  and  all  other  furniture  requisite,  in  ex- 
(Pectationo  of  some  small  profedt  by  progress  of 
time  from  the  hire  of  tho  said  coaches.''  It  was 
ever,  they  urged,  "tho  customo  of  all  princes  and 
estates  to  encourage  such  new  inventions,"  and 
they  craved  a  monopoly  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  might  be  thought  expedient — a  petition 
to  which  the  Council  acceded  by  granting 
them  a  licence  for  seven  years.  (7th  March, 
1678.) 

A  bolder  undertaking  was  that  of  William 
Homo,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  who,  with  his 
co-partners,  proposed  to  maintain  "sufficient 
stage-coaches,  ono  or  more,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  travellers  who  shall  think  fit  to  make  DGO 
thereof  upon  their  journey  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow."  *  Each  coach  would  contain 
"  with  ease"  six  persons,  and  would  trawl 
twice  a  weok  from  March  to  September,  and 
once  a  week  from  September  to  March.  The 
charge  for  each  passenger  would  be  four 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  Soots  in  summer  and 
five  pounds  eight  shillings  in  winter,  "being 
two  shilling  eight  pennies  Scots  for  each  mil* 
in  summer  ami  three  -shilling  for  each  mile  in 
winter."  In  the  case  of  this  supplication,  also, 
tho  Council  grouted  a  monopoly  tor  seven 
years.    (25th  July,  1678.) 
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Butcher  Cumberland. 

In  the  "  Lives  of  tlie  Lindsays "  it  is  re- 
corded that,  when,  soon  after  the  Battlo  of  Cul- 
lodon,  a  Fifeshiro  Whig  proposed  the  health 
of  the  Duko  of  Cumberland  at  a  county  meet- 
ing, "Bethune  of  Kilconqulitar  drank  it  and 
then  gavo  as  his  toast  the  health  of  ono  Sibbald, 
tho  buteJier  of  Colinsburg'h.  The  Whig  de- 
murred. '  Sir,'  said  Kilconquhar,  '  I've  drunk 
your  butcher,  and,  by  heaven  Sir,  you  drink 
mine,  or  out  you  £o  by  tho  window.'  "  Mr 
Charteris  tells  a  similar  story  about  the  City 
of  London.  It  was  proposed  to  present  the 
Duko  with  tho  freedom  of  some  company,  and 
"ono  of  tho  Aldermen  is  said  to  have  cried  out, 
'Then  let  it  bo  of  the  Butchers  1'" 

Tho  first  story  sounds  more  probable  than  the 
second,  but  both  bear  witness  to  an  early  and 
a  widespread  impression  which  has  become  a 
persrstent  tradition.  Tho  chief  object  of  tho 
present  book  [William  Augustus,  Duko  of  Cum- 
berland, ilia  Early  Life  and  Times,  1721-1748. 
By  tho  Hon.  Evan  Ciiarteris. J  is,  if  nut  to 
destroy,  at  all  events  to  niodity,  this  popular 
judgment.  Mr  Charteris's  main  line  of  argu- 
ment is  that  tho  times  were  fierce  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  carrying  out  a  policy 
the  responsibility  for  which  ho  shared  with 
others.  Tho  plea  is  valid,  as  it  is  valid  for 
Clavorhouse  hi  the  preceding  century ;  but  it  is 
a  law  of  human  nature  that  popular  indignation 
demands  a  single  scapegoat,  and  Cumberland's 
approval  of  tho  policy  of  cruelty  was  so  whole- 
hearted that  it  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with 
him.  Tho  spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  his 
campaign  is  clear  from  his  remarks  about  tho 
unfortunate  Jacobite  garrison  of  about  350  men 
which  had  been  foolishly  and  callously  left  to  its 
fate  at  Carlisle.  Cumberland  would  givo  them 
no  terras  except  to  bo  reserved  for  the  King's 
pleasure.  The  decision  cannot  bo  blamed,  but 
the  General  wrote  thus — "  1  wish  I  could  have 
blooded  the  soldiers  with  theso  villains,  but  it 
would  have  cost  us  many  a  brave  fellow,  and  it 
comes  to  the  same  end,  as  they  have  no  sort  of 
claim  to  tho  King's  mercy,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  meet  with  none."  It  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  this  letter 
that,  on  tho  day  after  Culloden,  tho  Duke,  in 
an  order  for  a  search  for  fugitives,  inserted  tho 
following  sentence: — "Tho  officers  and  men 
will  take  notice  that  tho  publick  orders  given 
yesterday  were  to  give  us  no  quarter."  It  is 
useless  to  plead,  as  tho  biographer  does,  that 
"tho  phrase  is  at  least  ambiguous";  and  even 
if  we  accept  his  view  that  such  on  order  ayus 
issued  by  some  of  Princo  Charles's  subordinates, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  battlefield 
and  a  hunt  for  the  Hying  remnants  of  a  beaten 
army.  Mr  Charteris  appeals  to  tho  honoured 
name  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and 
quotes   from    Forbes    a   statement   that  "no 


severity  that  is  necessary  ought  to  bo  dispensed 
with."  Necessary  severity  is  a  vague  term, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  Cumberland  wrote  of 
Forbes  as  "arrant  Highland  mad"  because 
"ho  wishes  for  lenity,  if  it  oan  bo  done  with 
safety,  which  he  thinks  but  I  don't."  As  ho 
left  the  Highlands  in  1746  ho  said,  "All  the 
good  that  we  have  done  has  been  a  little  blood- 
letting"; and  though  tho  words  are  ridiculous 
ao  an  estimate  of  his  achievement,  they  express 
well  enough  Ids  own  attitude  of  mind.  Wliat 
Mr  Charteris  has  dono  for  Cumber  land's  repu- 
tation is  to  show  that  tho  blood-letting  was 
official  and  carefully  regulated;  that  the  stories 
of  his  personal  thirst  for  the  spectacle  of 
slaughter  are  without  foundation  ;  that  he  main- 
tained discipline  and  kept  his  soldiers  in  hand; 
and  that  he  was  a  more  estimable  character 
than  Ilawley.  Of  Ilawley  and  of  tho  Han- 
overian side  of  the  campaign  in  Scotland,  Mr 
Charteris  has  some  interesting1  tldngs  to  say. 
We  can  add  an  anecdote  from  the  Ochtertyre 
Papers.  When  Cumberland  was  holding  a 
levee  at  Aberdeen,  Ilawley  indulged  in  an 
audible  sneer  at  tho  awkward  and  bulky  figure 
of  the  City  minister  who  was  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  Duke,  but  was  silenced  when  tho 
minister,  in  welcoming  his  Royal  Highness, 
expressed  regret  that  the  incompetence  of  his 
subordinates  should  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  undertake  so  formidable  a  journey 
at  - an  inclement  season  of  tho  year.— "  Times 
Literary  Supplement,"  Oct.  9 


An  Invwey  MuYtier  and  Ghostly 
Evidence. 

Among  the  cases  dealt  with  in  the  volumo  of 
"Tweivo  Scots  Trials,"  by  Mr  William 
Roughoad',  W.'S.,  recently  published,  is  that  of 
tho  murder  of  Sergeant  Arthur  Davies  near 
Inverey,  in  Braemar,  tho  perpetrators  of  which 
wcro  brought  to  justice  largely  owing  to  the 
alleged  appearance  to  ono  of  the  witnesses  of  tho 
Sergeant's  ghost !  This  occurred  shortly  after 
Culloden,  when  "  tho  swell  following  the  great 
gale  of  tho  Forty-live  had  not  subsided  in  tho 
remoter  Higldands,  and  bands  of  disaffected 
and  broken  men  still  lurked  in  security  among 
tho  grim  defiles  and  rugged  fastnesses  of  that 
formidable  land."  % 

In  September,  17-19,  Sergeant  Arthur  Davies. 
with  a  party  of  eight  soldiers,  was  quartered 
at  Dubrach,  a  small  upland  farm  near  the 
elachan  of  Inverey.  Another  party  of  soldiers, 
under  tho  comma  ml  of  a  corporal,  guarded  tho 
Spittal  of  Glenshce,  somo  eight  miles  off,  In 
tho  course  of  patrolling  the  district,  there  two 
parties  were  wont  to  meet  twiee  a  week  at  a 
spot  midway  between  their  respective  stations. 
Very  early  on  tho  morning  of  Thursday,  28th 
September,  Sergeant  Davies  bade  farewell  to 
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his  wife  at  tho  house  of  Michael  Farquharson, 
where  they  lodged,  and  set  forth  in  advance 
of  his  men  to  meet  tho  patrol  from  Glcnshee. 
Four  of  his  party  followed  him  soon  after. 
This  arrangement  was  not  unusual,  and  on  the 
return  journey  tlie  Sergeant  would  often  solid 
the  men  home  and  proceed  by  himself  to  have 
some  sport  in  the  hills,  as  he  generally  carried 
a  gun.  The  four  soldiers  from  Dubraeh  duly 
met  the  corporal's  guard  from  Glcnshee.  On 
their  way  they  had  a  distant  glimpse*  of  the 
Sergeant  pursuing  his  sport,  and  they  marched 
homo  in  the  afternoon  without  scedi\g  anything 
further  of  him.  Tho  Glenshoe  party,  on  their 
return  journey,  encountered  the  Ser- 
jeant. _  and  the  corporal  remonstrated 
with  him  for  venturing  on  tho  hill  alone. 
The  sergeant  pooh-poohed  his  fears.  They 
parted  company,  and  Sergeant  Davies  "from 
that  hour  vanished  from  among  living  men, 
and  his  place  knew  him  no  more." 

Search  was  duly  made  for  him,  but  proved 
unavailing.  II is  wife  maintained  positively 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  as  it  -was 
generally  known  that  ho  was  worth  money 
and  carried  it  about  with  him ;  and  her  view 
camo  to  bo  the  accepted  one,  the  general  im- 
pression being  that  he  had  been  murdered  and 
robbed,  his  body  being  concealed  in  the  hills. 
Then,  nine  months  later,  in  Juno,  1750,  Donald 
Farquharson,  the  son  of  Michael,  with  whom 
Davies  had  lodged,  was  sent  for  by  Alexander 
MTherson,  a  shepherd,  stationed  at  a  shelling 
in  Glen  Clunie,  some  two  miles  distant  from 
Dubraeh.  MTherson  said  he  had  been  visited 
by  tho  ghost  of  Sergeant  Davies,  who  insisted 
upon  him  burying  his  'bono9,  but  though, 
guided  by  his  ghostly  visitant's  description,  he 
had  found  the  bones,  he  had  refrained  from 
burying  them,  and  then  had  been  ordered  by 
the  ghost  to  call  in  tho  aid  of  Donald 
Farquharson.  M'Pherson  led  Donald  to  the 
spot  where  the  bones  were — at  the  Hill  of 
Christie,  between  Glen  Christie  and  Glen 
Clunie,  two  or  three  miles  from  Dubraeh,  and 
about  half-a-mile  from  tho  road  taken  by  the 
patrols  between  that  place  and  Glenshce.  The 
two  men  buried  tho  bones  where  they  found 
them.  Tho  story  gradually  leaked  out,  and  a 
number  of  incriminating  ciroumstances  led  to 
suspicion  being  fixed'  upon  Duncan  Terig. 
alias  Clerk,  reputed  a  thief  and  a  shcep- 
stealer,  who  resided  with  his  father  in  Inverey 
without  visible  means  of  livelihood,  and 
Alexander  Bain  MacDonald,  a  forester  to  Lord 
Draco  (the  first  Earl  Fife),  who  resided  in 
Allanquoich,  and  was  also  a  man  of 
questionable  character.  Tho  accumulation 
of  tho  necessary  evidence,  however, 
somehow  occupied  four  years,  and  it  was  not 
till  June,  1754  that  the  two  men  were  brought 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edin- 
burgh for  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

The  feature  of  the  trial  that  will  mostly  in- 
terest readers  to-day  is  M'Phorson's  account  of 
"his  parleying**  wiith  the  disembodied  Sergeant," 
and  it  is  thus  vivaciously  narrated  by  Mr 
Roughend — 


One  night  in  Juno,  1750,  being  then  abed 
in  his  master's  sheiling  at  Glen  Clunie,  "a 
vision  appeared  to  him  as  of  a  man  clad  in 
blue,"  which  ho  --it  first  took  to  bo  "a  real 
living  man,"  namely,  a  brother  of  Donald 
Farquharson.  The  spirit,  presumably  un- 
willing to  disturb  the  other  sleepers,  withdrew 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  M'Pherson  arose 
and  followed  it  outside,  when  it  made  the 
startling  announcement,  "  I  am  Sergeant 
Davies:"  It  added  that,  in  the  days  of  its 
flesh,  it  had  been  murdered  on  the  Hill  of 
Christie  nearly  a  year  before,  minutely 
described  the  place  where  the  body  was  hidden, 
and  requested  MTherson  to  arrange  with 
Donald  Farquharson  for  its  interment.  Not- 
withstanding the  singular  character  of  the 
interview,  M'Pherson  retained  sufficient  wit  to 
inquire  who  had  done  the  deed.  The  spectre 
made  answer  that  if  M'Pherson  had  not  asked, 
it  might  have  told  him,  but  as  ho  had,  it 
could  not.  Perhaps  to  do  so  was  contrary  to 
ghostly  etiquette.  Thereupon  the  apparition 
vanished  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  So 
exact  were  its  directions  as  to  the  position  of 
tho  body  that  M'Pherson  "went  within  a  yard 
of  tho  place  where  it  lay  upon  his  first  going 
out."  Although  this  should  have  been  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  the  ghost's  good  faith, 
M'Pherson  did  nothing  further  in  the  matter. 
A  week  later,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  "the 
vision  again  appeared,  naked,  and  minded  him 
to  bury  the  body."  M'Pherson  repeated  his 
inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer,  and 
tho  spectre,  Imving  apparently  laid  aside  its 
retioenco  with  its  raiment,  at  once  replied, 
"  Duncan  Clerk  and  Alexander  MacDonald," 
and  vanished  as  before.  Both  conversations 
wero  held  in  Gaelic,  with  which  language  the 
Sergeant,  when  in  life,  was  unfamiliar. 

Quite  apart  from  this  incidental  story,  tho 
guilt  of  tho  two  men  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  well  established.  An  actual  eye-witness 
of  the  deed,  in  fact,  was  produced  in  the 
person  of  Angus  Cameron,  a  Pannoch  man, 
who  with  a  companion  _  (who  had  since  died) 
was  hiding,  for  political  _  reasons,  in  tho 
heather.  Nevertheless,  tho  jury,  "all  in  one 
voice,"  found  the  accused  not  guilty. 

"  This  amazing  conclusion  "  (says  Mr  Roug- 
hoad)  "  was,  one  would  think,  more  likely  to 
offend  the  Sergeant's  '  perturbed  spirit'  than 
the  disrespect  previously  shown  to  his  bones; 
but  whether  or  not  he  resented  the  verdict  and 
troubled  in  consequenoo  tho  peaoe  of  tho  jury 
we  have  now  no  mcann  of  knowing.  It  is 
highly  probablo  that  ho  had  already,  by  his 
well-meant  intervention,  clone  much  to  frustrate 
tho  ends  of  justice  and  bring  about  his  mur- 
derers' acquittal;  for  the  supernatural  element 
(bus  introduced  was  seized  upon  by  the  defence 
to  oaist  ridicule  on  the  Crown  case,  and  En 
obscuro  tho  very  material  evidence  of  the 
panels'  guilt.  Robort  M'lnto-h,  one  of  their 
counsel,  told  Sir  Walter  Soott  that  M'Phereon, 
in  cross-examination,  swore  the  phantom  spoke 
'  ns  v^ood  Gaelic  as  over  he  hoard  in  TavImKm-  ' 
'Pretty  well,'  said  M'Intosh,  'fur  the  ghost  ol 
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an  English  sergeant  I'  But  iihis  fact  was  surely 
less  marvellous  than  the  appearance  of  the 
epectre  at  all ;  in  such  matters  '  e'est  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute.'  It  was  Sir  Walter's  opinion 
that  M'Pherson  arrived  at  his  knowledge  of 
the  murder  1  by  ordinary  means,'  and  invented 
the  machinery  of  the  vision  to  obviate  the 
odium  attaching  to  Informers.  Such  also  A/ofi 
the  view  of  Hill  Burton,  who  thought  Far- 
quhareon  a  party  to  the  fraud.  But  this  theory 
ignores  the  testimony  of  Isobel  M'Hardio  [who 
was  sleeping  in  the  eheiling  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  ghost's  visits  and,  being  awakened, 
'saw  something  naked  come  in  at  tho  dbor  in 
a  bowing  posture/  but  from  motives  either  of 
modesty  or  fear,  'drew  the  clothes  over  her 
head,  and  unfortunately  saw  nothing  further  '], 
and,  as  we  shall  find  from  contemporary  evid- 
ence, neither  of  these  parties  did  in  fact  give  the 
information  upon  which  the  prisoners  were 
charged.  Unless  they  had  themselves  seen  the 
deed  done  or  heard  Angus-  Cameron's  account 
of  its  doing,  they  knew  no  more  than  any  of 
tfheir  neighbours,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Angus  had  then  spoken.  They  certainly  die- 
played  little  zeal  to  discover  the  authors  of  the 
crime,  'for  MThereon,  despite  the  revelation, 
took  service  with  the  murderer,  and  remained  a 
year  in  his  employment,  while  Farquharson  did 
nothing  whatever  in  the  matter. 

"  It  has  'been  conjectured,  in  explanation  of 
the  inexplicable  verdict,  that  the  jury  were 
Jacobites,  and  as  such  -would  be  indisposed  to 
deal  very  strictly  in  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the 
removal  of  a  superfluous  English  sergeant,  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  Edinburgh  trades- 
men hardly  encourages  the  supposition.  '  The 
whole  affair,'  writes  Mr  Lang,  '  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  Highlanders  and  of  Scot- 
tish jurisprudence  after  Culloden,  while  the 
iverdict  of  Not  Guilty  (when  Not  Proven  would 
havo  been  stretching  a  point)  is  evidence  to  the 
1  common  sense  '  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  " 

Burns  in  Aberdeen. 

The  following  item  appears  in  the  issue  of 
the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of  September  11,  1787 
— "  Domestio  Occurrences,  Abordeen.  —  Yester- 
day passed  through  this  place,  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  in  the  North,  Mr  Burns,  the  cele- 
brated Ayrshire  bard." 

The  Achriachan  Farquharsons, 

Mr  A.  M.  Mackintosh,  Nairn,  bhe  well-known 
authority  upon  Farquharson  Genealogy,  has 
published  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet  on  tho 
Achriachan  branch  of  tho  family.  Tho  method 
followed  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  it  enables 
tho  reader  to  grasp  tho  facts  with  ease  The 
first  item  is  a  copy  of  tho  Brouehdcarg  MS., 
tho  second  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  tho  Clan  Farquharson,  and  the 
third  some  fifty  exhaustive  notes  on  the  MS. 


Mr  Mackintosh  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the 
facts  presented,  and  as  the  authorities  are 
quoted,  tho  matter  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
Farquharsons  as  well  as  general  genealogists. 
As  the  monograph  is  marked  No.  1,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr  Mackintosh  will  deal  with  other 
branches  in  a  similar  form. 


Abemcthys  of  Cnmortmogatc, 
Lorcmay, 

William  Abernethy  of  Crimonmogatc*  and 
Helen  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  dot  eased 
Nathaniel  Gordon  of  Old  Noth,  signified  their 
lawful  design  of  marriage,  7th  September,  1727, 
and  were  married  17th  September  later  (Lonmay 
Register).    They  had  issue  as  follows — 

1.  James,  baptised  11th  June,  1730.  Witnesses 
—The  Lairds  of  Craigellie  and  Millhill  (Ibid.). 

2.  Thomas,  baptised  9th  August,  1731.  Wit- 
nesses —  Thomas  Gordon  of  Craigelly  and 
Thomas  Anderson,  student  of  Divinity  at  Rathen 
(Ibid.). 

3.  Mary,  baptised  8th  October,  1732.  Wit- 
nesses— Thomas  Gordon  of  Craigelly  and  Mr 
William  Houston  at  Mill  of  Crimonmogatc. 
(Ibid.). 

4.  James  (second  of  the  name),  baptised  25th 
November,  1734.  Witnesses  —  Mr  William 
Houston  at  Miln  of  Crimonmogato  and  James 
Houston  there  (Ibid.). 

5.  John,  baptised  12th  April,  1736.  Witnesses 
—Mr  William  Houston  at  Mill  of  Crimonmo- 
gate  and  John  Houston  (Ibid.). 

6.  Jean,  baptised  24th  December,  1737.  Wit- 
nesses— Mr  William  and  James  Houston  at  fore- 
said mill  (Ibid.). 

7.  Agnes,  baptised  8th  September,  1739.  Wit- 
nesses—Mr William  and  James  Houston  at  Mill 
of  Crimonmogato  (Ibid.). 

8.  George,  baptised  17th  August,  1741.  Wit- 
nesses— Mr  William  and  Mr  James  Houston  at 
Mill  of  Crimonmogato  (Ibid.). 

9.  Margaret,  baptised  21st  March.  1750.  Wit- 
nesses— Doctor  Thomas  Gordon  in  Peterhead 
and  Goorge  Sim  (Ibid.). 

10.  Helen,  baptised  24th  July,  1751.  Witnesses 
— James  Dabgiarno  in  Millhill  and  Mr  James 
Houston  at  Mill  of  Crimonmogato  (Ibid.). 

11.  Thomas,  baptised  9th  October,  1758.  be- 
fore witnesses  (lbid>. 

Patrick  Milne  was  designed  Esquire  of 
Crimonmogate  in  the  Lonmay  Registers  at  least 
from  25th  December,  1788',  to  31st  January, 
1792. 

James  Abernetiiie,  Junmor. 

James  Abornothio,  junior,  merchant  in  Alvr- 
decn,  and  Miss  Ju.net  Gordon,  daughter  of  tho 
deceased  Alexander  Gordon  of  Loggie,  married 
16th  April.  17o4.  Cautioners  for  tho  bridegroom 

—William  Thomson,  merclmnt  in  Alvrdoon;  for 
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the  bride — Robert  Gordon  of  Loggio.  Paid  to 
the  poor,  £20  12s.  (Aberdeen  —  St  Nicholas 
Parish  Marriage  Register.) 

R.  Mubdoch-Lawbance. 


The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

List  of  Bubsaes. 
(Continued.) 

1700.— To  Patrick  Gordon,  son  of  George  G., 
tailor,  and  H.  Master  in  1694.  Ho  was  after- 
wards minister  of  Fintray. 

1702.— To  Robert  Gordon,  brother  of  preced- 
ing. 

1702.  — To  Walter  Charles,  son  of  Alexander 
0.,  wright,  and  Convener  in  1672. 

1703.  — To  William  BlinshaU,  son  of  James  B., 
weaver. 

1706.— To  George  Philp,  son  of  George  P., 
couper. 

1709. — To  James  Craig,  son  of  John  C, 
barter,  and  M.  H.,  1709.  £40  Scots  for  each 
of  three  years. 

1709.  — To  John  Sutor,  son  of  John  S.,  wright, 
for  three  years. 

1710.  — To  John  Fraser  for  one  year.  In  this 
year  a  decreet  was  granted  directing  three 
bursars  to  be  nominated  from  Aberdeen,  failing 
which  from  Scotland. 

1711.  — To  John  Gray,  son  of  John  G.,  baxter, 
for  one  year. 

1711.— To  John  Selbie,  son  of  John  S.,  in  Pits- 
curric,  for  four  years. 

1714.— To  John  Findlay,  son  of  John  F., 
couper,  and  Convener  hi  1706,  for  four  years. 

1714.— To  William  Findlay,  brother  of  pro- 
ceding. 

1716.  — To  George  Ross,  for  two  years. 

1717.  — To  Alexander  Youngson,  son  of  John 
Y.,  wright,  for  three  years. 

1717. — To  David  Duncan,  son  of  Alexander 
D.,  weaver,  for  three  years.  Afterwards 
minister  of  Stow. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued) . 
March  1705. 

1  dito. — I  payt  tuelvo  libs,  to  Doctor  Burnet, 
conform  to  my  subscription  £12   0  0 

20  dito.— For  ane  aimed  skin  to  bo  lyneing  and 
pockets,  6§  shil. ;  for  a  quaro  peapor,  6  shil.  ; 
£or  sh  arpoing  and  mending  the  house  una  vies 


and  my  razors,  to  the  cuttler,  5  shil. ;  and  to 
Andrew  Aberdon,  for  some  worck  he  wrought 
to  me,  8  shil  £1   5  8 

23  dito.— To  Gilbert  Duff,  for  tuo  neu  four 
gallon  barrolls,  and  a  neu  peck,  and  for 
mending  some  other  tilings  about  the  hoiit*, 
pr.  account   £4  13  q 

26  dito. — Payt  to  Bealio  Rose,  three  libs.  12 
shil.  for  my  half  of  the  proportione  of  ox- 
ponoes  depursed  bo  him  about  getting  the 
heritable  bond  on  the  lands  of  Blairmormond, 
for  the  thousand  mercks  nou  deu  to  Robert 
Cordon  and  me,  togither  wt.  his  moyrs  and 
sisters  and  cusens  £3  12  0 

26  dito.— For  a  neu  cover  to  my  saidle,  1|  libs. ; 
and  for  taggs,  .girds  [gad-3(?)],  and  tori.  12 
shil,   £2  2  0 

It. — Spent  in  tho  moneth  of  March  of  pocket 
moy  £3  3  0 

Aprile  1705. 

2  dito. — Given  to  my  wife,  14  libs.  Soots  to  the 
house  use,  and  obhorways   £14    0  0 

4  dito. — For  ohoangeing  the  doorc  of  John 
Somorvails  seller,  to  oauso  it  open  to  tho 
stroito,  and  layeing  his  harth,  4  1-5 
libs  £4   4  0 

7  dito. — For  a  neu  pade  to  my  wife,  2\ 
libs   £2   5  0 

10  dito.— For  poynting  the  south  syd  of  Alex. 
Smylams  house,  and  pairt  of  John  M'Robs 
house,  to  Patrick  Mathoson,  ocleater,  £0  17  6 

18  dito. — To  Patrick  Milln  for  drauiug  ano 
assignatione  from  John  Ritchio  and  his  wife 
of  thore  houoe  mealls  to  me,  and  ane  instru- 
ment of  intimatione  yrof,  for  payt.  of  qch. 
they  rest  mo  £l  12  0 

27  dito.— Giuen  my  wife  seaven  libs,  to  payo 
nyno  ells  tayokoing  qch.  she  bought  to  be' a 
bed  and  bolster   £7    0  0 

27  dito.— Given  to  my  wife  sixteino  libs.  Scots 
to  buy  neccssars  to  tho  house,  etc.,  dcureing- 
the  incomeing  moneth  of  May  £16   0  0 

31  (?)  dito.— For-  mackoing  tucntio  six  dissons 
of  oorcks  for  bottolls  £0  10  0 

It.— Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Aprilo  of  pocket 
in<>y.  £3  17  0 

(To  bo  conthiued.) 


1023.  The  Rkv.  RlCHARD  Maitlanp. 
Minister,  Nu;i;.-  Mr  Maitlaml  had  a  dftUfl  , 
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Anna,  whom  I  am  desirous  to  trace.  Can  any 
reader  furnish  particulars  concerning  her? 

J.  Maitland. 


1024.  Dalgarno  Family.— I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  late  Mr  Dalgarno, 
messenger  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  wrote  a 
little  book  on  the  Dalgarno  family,  or,  at  any. 
rate,  some  articles  in  it.  Can  any  reader  lend 
it  or  them  to  me,  or  tell  me  their  contonts? 

J.  M.  Bulloch, 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


Hnswers. 


1020.  The  Whip-the-Cat. — Re  tho  query  by 
"  Q  "  as  to  the  meaning  of  tills  term,  I  have 
always  understood  it  to  bo  the  same  as  4<  whip- 
cat " — drunken. 

C. 

1021.  Archibald  French,  Clothier,  Aber- 
deen.— French  married  Helen,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Strachan,  Sheriff-Clerk,  Kincardine- 
shire, 23rd  December,  1718. 

G 
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Thomas  the  Rhymer- 

The  earliest  poetry  in  Septs  is  associated  with 
the  romantic  name  of  Thomas  Loarmonth,  of 
Ercildoun,  or  Earllston,  in  Berwickshire, 'called, 
in  the  happy  way  .Scottish  people  had  of  nick- 
name-giving, Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas 
Rymour,  indeed,  much  more  known  by  that 
title  than  by  his  [proper  family  name.  Vaguo 
■and  mysterious  figure  though  he  is — like  a 
shadow  walking  in  tho  borderland  between 
realms  of  fairy  and  realms  of  truth — ho  yet  was 
a  historical  fact.  The  old  gi'oy  ruin,  west  of 
Ear'iston,  which  tradition  identifies  as  the  place 
of  his  abode,  still,  after  eight  hundred  long 
changeful  years,  bears  his  name  as  "The 
Rymour's  Tower,"  and  one  seems  to  hoar  the 
wind  sighing  his  own  melancholy  prophecy 
through  the  crumbling  walls — 

"The  hare  shall  kittle  on  my  hearthstane. 
And  there  never  will  be  a  laird  Loarmonth 
again." 

He  stands  a  dim  shape  in  tho  moorland,  in 
tho  dawn  of  Scottish  vernacular  poetry,  trans- 
figured by  popular  fancy  and  tradition  as  a 
prophet,  as  a  hero  of  supernatural  elfin  ad- 
venture and  intrigue,  alongside  of  Michael  Scot 
and  Merlin.  He  was  known  far  and  wide, 
spoken  of  by  the  troubadors  of  France,  and  in 
tho  superstitious  traditions  of  Gaelic  fairy  lore. 
His  figure  is  clothed  with  the  shadows  of  his 
time— a  dark  time,  ignorant  and  unlettered, 
when  his  superior  gifts  could  only  bo  explained 
as  endowments  won  through  contact  and  inter- 
course with  the  spirit-world  of  fairyland.    .    .  . 

He  must  have  'been  a  strong  and  great 
character,  for  ho  impressed  his  own  time,  and 
his  influence  grew,  as  only  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  could,  till, 
within  seven  or  eight  years  after  his 
death  or  disappearance,  ho  was  in  wide  repute 
as  a  prophet.  It  was  the  vogue  to  refer  all 
kinds  of  prophecies  back  to  his  authorship.  Tho 
results  of  battles  were  considered  to  come  xinder 
tho  guidance  of  his  foretelling  power,  and  his 
wisdom  was  esteemed  infallible.    .    .  . 

The  influenco  of  Thomas  tho  Rhymer  as  a 
prophet  of  disaster  has  left  its  imprint  far  and 
wide.  In  Aberdecnshiro  somo  romarkable 
rhymes  of  his  remain. 

Fyvie  Castlo  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  of  the  many  old  castles  of  that  fine 
county,  but  it  sits  above  tho  Ythan,  under  the 
shadow  of  tho  Rhymer's  curse — 

"  Fyvie,  Fyvie,  thou's  ne'er  t'hrivo  ye, 
As  king's  in  theo  there' s  stanis  three; 
There's  arte  intil  the  highest  tower, 
There's  ano  intil  tho  ladyo's  bower, 
There's  ano  ancath  tho  water  yott, 
And  thiir  throe  stanis  ye'so  never  get  I" 


It  is  said  that  the  first  two  have  been  found, 
but  the  one  under  the  gate  leading  to  the 
Ythan  has  evaded  all  search.  Beyond  doubt, 
tho  curs©  has  been  remarkably  corroborated- 
No  luck  has  followed  Fyvie,  The  shuddering 
memory  of  the  spell  was  sadly  reawakened  when 
tho  only  son  of  the  present  proprietor,  Lord 
Leith  of  Fyvie.  was  killed  in  South  Africa,  and 
tho  words  seemed  again  to  sigh  on  the  winds 
around  Fyvie — heirless  and  sad. 

The  other  bears  reference  to  a  curious  alluvial 
mound  at  Inverurie  called  the  Boss,  and  in  a 
very  musical  bit  of  cadence — 

"  The  Dee  and  Don  shall  run  is  one, 
And  Tweed  shall  run  is  Tay, 
And  the  bonnie  water  o'  Ury 
Shall  bear  the  Bass  away." 

Tho  editor  of  the  "  Chandos  Classics  "  volume 
of  ballads,  with  lack  of  local  knowledge,  takes 
this  to  be  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Forth ! 

Again,  ho  is  said  to  have  sat  on  a  stone  near 
Inverugie,  and,  looking  on  tire  stronghold  of 
tho  Earls  Marischal,  to  have  cried — 

"  Ugie,  Ugio,  by  the  sea. 
Lordless  shall  thy  lands  be. 
And  underneath  thy  hearthstone 
The  tod  shall  bring  her  bairns  hame." 

The  stone  on  which  ho  sat  was  built  into  the 
church,  and  the  prophecy  became  realised  in 
the  disasters  of  the  Keith  family  consequent 
uipon  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1715. 

He  even  enters  weirdly  into  a  witchcraft  trial 
in  Aberdeen  in  1598,  when,  among  charges 
against  Andrew  Mann,  was  that  he  knew,  in 
the  company  of  the  Queen  of  Elfiand  and  the 
Devil,  sundry  dead  men,  and  that  the  King 
who  died  at  Floddcn,  and  Thomas  Rymour, 
were  there ! 

A  quaint  but  grim  scrap,  of  which  there  is  a 
variant,  has  a  gaunt  descripti venose  about  it 
of  a  remarkable  kind — 

"  Quo'  the  Tweed  to  the  Till. 
'What  gais  ye  gang  sao  still?' 
Quo'  tho  Till  to  the  Tweed, 
'  Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 
And  I  rin  slaw, 
For  ilka  ano  that  yo  droon, 
I  droon  twa.' 

The  gurgle  of  tl*e  waters  is  almost  living  in 
tho  old  lines— tho  wind  in  tho  roods  and  tho 
boat  of  the  ripples  on  the  stone  by  tho  shore. 
This  W«a  a  favourite  rhyme  of  tho  fete*  Wizard 
of  the  Borderland,  Sir  Walter  himself,  to 
whom  tho  memory  of  True  Thomas  was  verv 
dear. — "  Scottish  Life  and  Poetry,"  by 
Lauehlan  Maclean  Watt. 

|Tho  version  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer 'a  pre- 
diction PesDeoting  Fyvie  which  it*  current  in 
Aberdeenshire  is  very  different  from  that  r:\o:i 
by  Mr  Watt.    It  is  as  follows- 
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"  Fyvynis  riggs  and  towers, 
Hapless  shall  your  mesdames  bo, 
When  ye  shall  hue  within  your  methes, 
Frao  harryit  kirk's  land,  stanes  three — 
Ano  in  Preston's  tower; 
Ano  in  my  lady's  bower; 
And  ano  below  the  water-yett, 
And  it  ye  shall  never  get." 

See  Pratt's  "  Buchan." — Ed.] 

Bums's  Descendants. 

An  article  on  "Robert  Burns's  Descendants" 
appeared  in  the  "  Weekly  Scotsman  "  of  October 
25,  but  the  statement  regarding  tho  living  de- 
scendants is  practically  identical  with  that  given 
in  A.  J.  N.  and  Q.,  No.  284— September  26. 
Prefacing  a  narrative  of  Rurns's  children  and 
their  descendants,  the  article  says — "It  must 
be  considered  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
only  lineal  male  descendant  of  Burns  bears  tho 
name  of  '  Hutchinson,'  and  that  he  resides  in 
Vancouver."  Tho  article  concludes  by 
enumerating  the  living  descendants  of  tho  poet 
as  follows — 

The  only  direct  descendants  of  the  poet  claim 
relationship  through  James  Glen  cairn  Burns 
(the  poet's  fourth  son,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
tho  Indian  army,  who  died  in  1855,  in  his  71st 
year).  He  was  twice  married — firstly,  in  1818, 
to  Sarah  Robinson,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Robinson,  of  Sunderland ;  and,  secondly,  in  1828, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  Becket,  of  En- 
field. By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue — (1)  Jean 
Isabella,  (2)  Robert  Shaw  (both  died  in  infancy), 
and  (3)  Sarah  Burns,  who  married  Dr  B.  W. 
Hutchinson.  They  had  issue- — (1)  Mrs  Burns 
Scott,  of  Adelaide  (no  children),  (2)  Robert 
Burns  Hutchinson,  of  Langloy,  Vancouver 
(issue,  two  sons  and  three  daughters),  (3)  Mrs 
Gowring,  wife  of  the  Principal  of  St  Bede's 
School,  Eastbourne  (issue,  ono  son),  and  (4)  Miss 
Daisy  Burns  Hutchinson,  of  Cheltenham. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  tho  only  direct  re- 
presentative of  the  poet  in  tho  main  line  is 
Robert  Burns  Hutchinson,  now  in  Vancouver. 
By  his  second  marriage  Colonel  Burns  had  ono 
daughter,  Annie  Beckett  Burns.  She  is  the  only 
surviving  grand-daughter  of  the  ipoet,  and  was 
recently  appointed  by  tho  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
executrix  of  certain  hitherto  unconfirmed  per- 
sonal estate  of  Burns  "  in  connection  with  tho 
ownership  of  the  Glenriddel  MSS.  She  lives  at 
Cheltenham  along  with  her  niece,  Miss  Daisy 
Burns  Hutchinson. 


Lumphanan  and  Macbeth, 

A  casual  visit  mad©  recently  to  Lumphanan 
recalled  tho  connection  of  the  parish  with 
Maobeth,  our  attention  being  directed  to 
several  spots  linked  to  his  name  and  tradition- 
ally associated  with  tho  dose  of  his  ouroor. 


That  Macbeth  wtas  actually  elain  at  Lumphanan 
[on  15th  August,  1057] — three  years  after  the 
JDunsinane  fight— is  'well  established  by  other 
chronicles  than  that  of  Wyntoun ;  and  even 
were  the  fact  not  so  attested  it  might  receive 
support  from  the  continuous  tradition  which 
associates  tho  district  with  the  monarch  and 
from  the  "memorials"  of  him  which  arc  still 
extant. 

Macbeth' s  Stone. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Madbeth's  Stone,  on 
which  or  at  which  ho  is  said  to  have  rested 
during  a  halt  in  his  flight,  and  where,  it  is 
added,  he  was  fatally  wounded.  It  is  not  very 
iarge,  nor  is  it  particular ly  distinguishable, 
being  little  more  than  a  knob  of  granite,  pre- 
sumably an  outcrop  of  the  underlying  strata. 
Situated  in  a  held  on  the  farm  of  Cairnbathio, 
between  the  Deeside  road  and  tho  Decside  rail- 
way and  close  to  the  latter,  about  half  a  milo 
south  of  the  Parish  Church,  it  is  in  proximity 
to  ian  old  road  traversing  Lumphanan,  along 
which  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  pursued  Jus 
way.  Then  we  have  Macbeth's  Well,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  tho  church,  but  so  fax  removed 
from  the  site  of  Macbeth's  Stone  us  to  render 
doubtful  that  part  of  the  traditional  story  which 
says  that  Madbcth  rested  at  the  stone  after 
drinking  at  the  well.  There  arc  two  other 
wells,  one  each  in  two  fields  much  nearer 
the  (Stone  ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
dubiety  as  to  'which  of  the  three  wells  best 
fits  into  the  story.  Whatever  foundation  there 
may  be  .for  tho  local  tradition — now  beyond  all 
hope  of  being  traced— it  conflicts  diametrically 
■with  the  story  of  a  personal  encounter  between 
Macbeth  and  "a  knycht,"  narrated  by  Wyn- 
toun,  and  transformed  by  'Shakespciare,  with 
such  magnificent  effect,  into  a  combat  between 
Madfoeth  and  Macduff.  Acoording  to  the  local 
account,  Macbeth  was  wounded  at  tho  Stono 
and  was  dragged  by  his  horse  for  about  a  mile, 
being  picked  uip  dead  at  the  spot  new  marked 
by  what  is  known  as  Macbeth's  Cairn. 

Macbeth's  Cairn. 

This  cairn  is  located  on  Pcrkhill,  find  "what 
is  conceivably  the  old  road  can  bo  readily 
enough  traced  and  followed  from  Cairnbathio 
up  to  and  past  tho  farm  of  Craigton.  almost 
to  the  site  of  tho  cairn,  with  a  single  break 
caused  by  tho  construction  of  tho  railway  lino. 
The  chroniclci-s  declare  that  Macbeth's  body 
was  removed  and  mtcrred  at  Ionia,  fbut  that 
does  not  prevent  ia  .local  belief  tluvt  it  "W&S 
really  buried  under  the  cairn.  Some  counten- 
ance is  lent,  to  this  belief  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  3855  there  was  found  below  the  cairn 
a  stono  coffin  containing  ia  handful  of  mouldy 
earth,  somo  feather  quills,  and  a  frajrment  of 
rust-oiait.cn  stool.  Thono  relies  unfortunately, 
were  not  preserved.  Tho  cairn  itself,  too.  bo- 
Tsamo  sadly  dilapidated  in  the  course  of  time, 
many  of  the  stones  which  composed  it  being 
removed  for  building  and  other  purposes,  I.ta 
dimensions  wore  largely  reduced  before  the 
beginning  of  tho  last  century,  and  the  ioono- 
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clastic  destruction  seems  to  have  continued, 
for  0110  edition  of  the  "  Dccside  Guide"  (1885) 
states  that  a  former  tenant  of  Craigton  (on 
■which  Macbeth's  Cairn  is  situated)  was  charged 
with  carting  away  the  stones  to  fenco  his- 
fields.  Ho  was  a  "character,"  however,  # and 
defended  his  utilitarian  procoduro  infhis  wise— 
"Fra  what  I've  heard  the  auld  King  himself 
wias  a  reformer,  and  wad  hae  freely  granted  a 
few  loa  ds  of  the  stancs  frae  his  cairn  by  way  o'  >  a 
loan.  That's  all  I  want,  an'  if  these  chatterin' 
antiquarian  chaps  wad  h;ae  patience  for  a  year 
or  twa,  I'll  refill  the  cairn  for  them."  He 
redeemed  his  promise  by  trenching  the  hillside 
on  which  the  cairn  stands  and  carting  on  to 
it  the  stones  found  on  the  reclaimed  ground. 
The  cairn,  las  it  exists  to-day,  is  remarkable 
for  its  width.  It  1ms  no  height  to  speak  of — 
ailx>ve  the  ground,  at  least — consisting  solely 
of  a  few  layers  of  closely  packed  stones  arranged 
in  a  circle  of  about  40  fcot  in  diameter  and 
enclosed  by  a  dyke.  A  fringe  of  trees  has  also 
been  planted  round  this  peculiar-looking  cairn. 

Tiie  Peel  King. 

The  chief  antiquity  in  Lumphanan.  howovor, 
has  little— if  any — connection  with  Macbeth. 
It  is  what  is  called  the  "Peel  King"  or  "Peel 
Bog" — a  ciroulair  earthen  moiuncl,  about  12 
feet  high  and  4-6  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  ia  moat.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Deeside  road,  nearer  the  Parish  Church 
than  Macbeth's  Stone,  and  can  bo  easily 
seen  from  the  carriage  -windows  of  passing 
trains.  (Macbeth's  Cairn,  by  the  way,  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  railway  line,  though  a  clump 
of  trees  is  sometimes  mistakenly  pointed  out 
as  its  site.)  The  moat  was  evidently  filled  with 
water  from  the  Burn  of  Lumphanan  that  runs 
past,  and  the  sluice  by  which  the  water  issued 
from  the  moat  was  laid  baro  by  tho  crreat 
floods  of  1829.  A  suggestion  has  sometimes 
been  made  that  Macbeth  had  a  kind  of  habita- 
tion or  fort  here,  to  which  he  was  bum-Yin g 
when  overtaken  by  Malcolm ;  but  this  idea, 
not  improbably,  may  have  been  duo  to  an 
ingenious  design  to  create  another  link  with  the 
ill-fated  king.  A  more  re^onablo  conjecture 
is  that  the  mound  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century;  cud  it  is  further  con- 
jectured that  a  castle  of  wood  erected  on  the 
mound  was  a  residence  of  tho  Purwards,  who 
then  possessed  a  wide  domain  in  Aberdeenshire, 
or  that  fit  least  it  formed  a  place  of  defence. 
The  original  structure  is  said  to  have  been 
superseded  by  a  building  of  stone,  which  was 
replaced  bv  another  at  a  suhseonont  period; 
and  the  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  we  are  told, 
like  the  stones  in  'Macbeth's  Cairn,  Were  re- 
moved by  an  all  too  energetic  agriculturist 
"■ainimiatod  by  a  zeal  for  improvement."  The 
moat  is  now  dry  and  its  bed  a  tangle  of  weeds, 
and  the  mound  is  overgrown  with  rank  gross; 
but  that  both  served  pome  defensive  nnmose 
is  quite  obvious.  Tin's-  "Peel  Ring,"  little  as 
is  known  of  its  hififory,  is  an  exceed  in  g|v  inter- 
esting reive  of  former  rhiyc,  and  though  dulv 
cared  for  by  the  proprietor  of  the  i   late  on 


which  it  stands,  Dr  Farquh arson  of  Pinzean — 
it  is  protected  by  an  enclosure  of  trees — it 
might  very  properly  be  treated  as  a  national 
monument  and  its  care  entrusted  to  the  Board 
of  Works. — "It.  A."  in  "Glasgow  Herald," 
October  18. 

The  Oldest  Scottish  Book, 

It  is  astonishing  and  humbling  to  think  how 
tho  old  books  of  our  land  lio  far  away  from 
Scotland.  Carried  all  over  the  world,  at  tho 
gircllo  or  above  the  heart  of  wandering  Gaelic 
monies,  they  were  left  in  the  great  Continental 
monasteries  where  theso  died.  And  thus  the 
very  oldest  book  that  was  written  in  Scotland 
is  lying  at  SchafFhausen  in  Switzerland  to-day. 
It  is  surely  one  of  tho  most  interesting  anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  It  is  Celtic,  because  it 
was  written  by  a  Gael,  but  it  is  not  written  in 
tho  Celtic  tongue.  It  is  Latin,  with  the  Gaelic 
thumb-mark  on  its  page.  There  is  a  gulf  of  a 
hundred  years  between  it  and  tho  next  oldest 
Scottish  book.  It  is  a  copy  of  tho  "  Life  of 
Columba,"  as  written  by  Adamnan,  who  was 
contemporary  with  tho  6aint,  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  its  date  is  some  time  before  tho 
year  713  A.D.  Tho  stylo  of  its  handwriting 
is  earlier  than  that  of  tho  "Book  of  Armagh," 
which  has  been  fixed  at  the  year  807.  The  cor- 
rections which  seem  to  have  been  made  upon 
it  at  a  later  date  have  been  decided  by  Keller 
to  belong  to  a  time  within  the  first  twentv  years 
of  tho  ninth  century.  Tho  scribe,  following 
tho  habit  of  the  period,  p\its  his  name  in  at 
tho  close,  beseeching  tho  reader,  "  Pray  to  the 
Lord  for  me,  Dorbene,  that  after  death  I  may 
possess  eternal  life."  A  monk  of  this  name 
died  at  Iona  in  the  year  713,  before  ho  took  up 
tho  office  of  abbot,  to  which  ho  had  been 
elected  in  that  yoar,  Adamnan  having  passed 
away  only  nino  years  previously. 

What  wanderings  this  manuscript  has  seen, 
what  adventures  it  has  been  carried  through, 
what  thunderous  revolutions  have  shaken 
Europo  around  it,  no  man  can  tell.  Its 
original  was  written  about  693  by  Adamnan,  the 
ninth  abbot  of  Iona.  lie  lived  within  tho 
century  after  the  death  of  tho  great  Columba 
himself,  and  had  been  in  touch  with  tho«>o 
who  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  tho 
saint,  and  _  whose  hearts  still  trembled 
with  tho  majesty  tand  power  of  his  activities. 
This  copy  of  Dorbene  was  probably  carried  to  Ger- 
many about  Iho  beginning1  of  tho  ninth  century, 
when  the  terror  of  the  irruptions  of  the  fierce 
Norsemen  into  tho  Western  Islands  set  a  stream 
of  Scottish  pilgrims  drifting  towards  the  Con- 
tinent. First  taken  to  the  Monastery  of  St 
Gall  on  the  Rhine,  it  became  submerged  in 
oblivion  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Stephen  White,  .an  Irishman, 
searching  tho  Continent  for  Gaelic  doer, mem*., 
discovered  it  and  transcribed  it.  Again  it  dis- 
appeared until  it  was  rediscovered  in  1845  bj 
Di*  Keller  of  Zurich,  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
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a  book-chest  in  the  town  library  of  Schatt- 
hausen.  It  was  finally  published  by  Dr  Reeves 
in  1856,  and  reissued  in  1874,  with  an  English 
translation.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  Scot- 
tish millionaire  to  win  back  to  his  native  land 
this  sore-buffeted  and  long-wandered  child. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  copies  of  tliis  great 
"Life"  besides  the  ,!S chaff hausen  one  scattered 
through  Europe.  In  tho  British  Museum,  in 
Austria,  in  Bavaria,  in  Dublin,  in  Munich,  in 
St  Gall,  and  in  Belgium,  there  are  manuscripts' 
of  it  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century. — "  Scottish  Life  and  Poetry,"  by 
Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt. 


The  Jacobite  Invasion  of  England. 

A  volume  recently  issued  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  publishes  a  number 
of  interesting  letters  bearing  on  the  Jacobite 
risings  of  1715  and  174-5.  These  letters  are 
contained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Lindley  Wood,  preserved  at  Temple  Newearn. 

In  a  letter  which,  though  undated,  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  penned  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  174-5  rising,  the  writer 
complains  of  the  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing the  rdbels,  and  asks  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  spies  amongst  them.  "  They  have 
their  spies  and  emissaries  everywhere,"  he  says, 
"and  know  everything  we  do.  and  we  know 
nothing  they  do."  Ho  describes  the  High- 
landers as  "  desperate  fellows,  strong  and  well 
fed  and  in  high  spirits,"  who  trust  entirely  to 
their  fierceness  and  their  swords,  seeming  to 
•despise  the  usual  methods  of -fighting  by  artil- 
loiy,  firelocks,  and  bayonets,  and  using  targets. 
And  he  has  some  quaint  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  should  be  met.  "  T  wo  or  three  thousand 
tare  with  swords  would  be  fit  for  them,  to  fight 
pell-mell  as  they  do ;  or  a  band  with  pitch- 
forks to  have  them  through  the  guts  before  they 
come  within  sword's  length.  AH  the  men 
should  have  skull-caps.  Every  necessary  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  resist  tho  fury  of 
these  'desperadoes.  We  have  too  long  despised 
them." 

Another  account,  similarly  undated  and  un- 
addressed,  contains,  besides  more  definite  in- 
formation as  to  number's  and  equipment,  the 
following  suggestive  passage—"  There  have 
been  no  mutinies  among  them  of  moment,  nor 
any  desertions,  but,  as  they  are  ranged  'by  their 
clans,  there  is  little  or  no  discipline  among 
them,  and  a  fellow  in  defence  of  one  that  was 
ordered  to  be  whipped  the  other  day  by  Lord 
G.  Murray  cocked  his  pistol  at  him,  and  Lord 
G.  thought  it  expedient  not  only  to  pardon 
the  fault  but  shaJce  hands  with  the  offender 
that  threatened  him." 

On  the  evidence  of  a  spy  the  advance  of  tho 
army  is  thus  described — "They  march  with 
droves  of  'black  cattle  and  sheep,  three  waggons 
of  biscuit  'and  cheese,  whicih  they  sit  down  at 
noon  to  oat;  at  night  and  morning  get  a  little 
oatmeal,  which  they  buy  up  at  their  own  pri.  0 


or  take  away  wherever  they  can  get  itj  and 
constantly  carry  it  in  a  leathern  bug  for  their 
subsistence;  everyone  has  a  sword,  a  target, 
a  gun,  and  a  dirk.  The  rear  always  puwh  for- 
ward the  front,  and  they  march  in  a  very  great 
hurry." 

The  letter  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who  de- 
scribes the  entry  into  Kendal,  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  this — "  Such  a  number  of  Scotch 
black  cattle  I  never  saw,  except  the  droves 
that  go  into  the  South  for  slaughter,  and  I 
doubt  not  so  are  these.  I  should  foe  ashamed 
to  be  their  colonel.  How  they  get  any  listed 
for  so  low  a  post  as  captains,  I  wonder.  Then 
came  their  horses,  that  look  as  if  their  masters 
h  id  made  bedding  of  what  they,  poor  beasts, 

should  eat  Had   King  George  been 

with  me  to-day  ho  would  have  been  very 
merry." 

The  Sack  of  Aberdeen,  1644, 

Referring  to  tho  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  No.  288  (October  24th  islt.),  I  do 
not  think  that  tho  forces  under  Montrose, 
called  "  Irish,"  were  what  we  understand  at 
the  present  day  as  natives  of  Ireland  ;  but  were 
Scottish  Highlanders.  In  most  old  books, 
down  to  about  the  year  1800,  tho  Highlanders 
arc  called  Irish,  and  their  language  Erse — sel- 
dom Gaelic — the  reason  being  that  tho  High- 
landers and  Irish  are  both  of  the  Celtic  race. 
As  regards  the  sack  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  a  pity 
Montrose  did  not  distinguish  between  his  ad- 
herents (the  citizens)  and  the  Covenanting  army 
in  the  city. 

W.  A.  H. 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
SVSortjfication  asid  Bursars, 

LIST  OF  BURSARS. 

(Continued.) 

1719. — To  John  Hardiie,  son  of  James  H., 
blacksmith,  for  three  years. 

1721. — To  John  Youngson,  son  of  John  Y., 
wright,  for  three  years. 

1723.— To  James  Gordon,  for  four  years. 

1725. — To  Al.  Duncan,  son  of  Alexander  D., 
weaver,  for  four  years.  He  had  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  was  an  author,  and  minister  of  Traquair, 
Smailhohn. 

1727.— To  Andrew  Findlater,  for  four  years, 

1727.  — To  George  Main,  for  one  year. 

1728.  — To  James  Robertson,  son  of  Gootfge 
R.,  goldsmith,  for  two  years. 

1730.— To  John  Irvine,  son  of  Alexander  I., 
bmxtor,  for  throe  yours. 

1730.  — To  John  lMiilp,  son  of  John  P..  Resher, 
for  three  years 

1731.  — To  Al.  Knowls,  .son  of  William  K.. 
wright.  for  three  \  e-irs.  It  is  interesting  to 
note    that    this    bursar    refused  to  grant  the 
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stipulated  bond.  He  beoamo  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Methlick. 

1734.  — To  John  Glennic,  for  four  years.  He 
had  tho  degree  of  D.D.,  and!  was  minister  of 
Drumoak,  and  subsequently  of  Mar  ycu  Iter. 

1735.  — To  John  Mcmess,  son  of  Robert  M., 
wheelwright,  for  four  years. 

1736.  — To  John  Findlay,  for  two  years. 
1736. — To   John    Smith,   son   of   James  S., 

blacksmith,  for  three-  years.  Ho  was  under 
master,  Grammar  School. 

1737  — To  George  Lenord,  son  of  George  L., 
tailor,  for  four  years.  He  was  the  first  Moir 
bursar. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
May  1705. 

8  dito.—  For  3i  paynts  brandie,  at  1{  libs,  pr 
-paynt,  is   £4  17  6 

12  dito. — For  a  pair  neu  shoues  to  William 
Watt   £2    3  0 

16  dito. — To  James  Thomson  in  Old  Aberdeen 
thertie  libs.  Scots  for  a  pendall  clock  qch. 
goes  24  hours,  and  for  mending  the  caise  of 
her  to  Jo.  Watson  £30   0  0 

18  dito. — To  James  Silver  for  washing  tho  walls 
of  Janet  Millars  house,  2/6  shillings;  and  for 
tuo  loads  of  clay  for  plester,  2  shil. ;  to  Androu 
Abd.  for  work,  9  shil. ;  and  for  diefhtimr  the 
chimney  of  my  neu  chamber  3  shil.,  £0  15  0 

25  dito. — For  a  lock  to  Janet  Millars  fore  staire, 
7|  shil.  ;  for  tuo  necks  washing  lyme,  8  shil  ; 
for  neip  seids,  14  wneo.  4  shil.;  for  postage 
of  ler.  to  young  Fechell,  8  shil.,  is  £1    7  6 

25  dito. — For  a  ston  and  a.ne  half  wanting  half 
a  ipound  of  wooll   £19  18  6 

26  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  to  paye  a  weaver, 
21-  libs. ;  and  her  great  washing  cost  2  k 
libs  £4   6  8 

24  dito. — Left  of  drinok  mov.  in  Stonie- 
wood   £1    9  0 

30  dito. — For  mending  somn  jrlnss  windous  at 
the  flitting,  8  shil.  ;  and  for  a  disson  of  (?) 
toddeis  to  bo  out  to  Fechcll  wt.  me.  91- 
shil  £0  17  6 

I  spent  of  nocket  moy  in  the  said  moneth  of 
May  a  doller   £2  18  0 

A  note  of  expences  bestoued  for  holpr-ing  the 
house  of  Feohell,  at  Witd.  1705,  when  I 
came  to  duall  in  it :  — 

Im. — For  ten  doalls  at  8  shil.  p.  peice  bottom- 
ing1 bcdis  and  helpeing  windous  £4   0  0 

Im. — For  tow  treiss  to  hclpe  tho  windou  cnises 
and  lums,,  etc  £1  16  0 

It. — For  tuo  hundered  double  nails,  at  9  shil., 
and  tuo  hundered  single  nails  at  6  shil.  ;  tuo 
hundered  dore  nails  at  4  shil.  ;  and  tuo  hun- 


dered tackets  at  2  shiL,  and  12  garrons  at  6 
slul.  makes  £2   8  0 

It.— For  lock  to  the  hall  doore,  1  lib.  10  shil. ; 
for  li  ston  iron  to  be  small  worke  about  the 
house,  2  libs. ;  for  makeing  a  pair  great  bands 
to  tho  gate,  and  tuo  pairs  small  bands  and 
nabbs  therto,  1  lib.  8  shil.  ;  for  1000  diffots 
to  the  house,  10  shil.  ;  for  dressing  it  wt. 
them  12  shil.,  is  £6   0  0 

It. — To  Gilbert  Stonnans  for  five  dayes  worke 
about  tho  house,  mending  beds,  lums,  win- 
dous, and  tho  gaitej  etc.,  li  libs. ;  and  for 
tucntie  four  foots  of  glass  in  six  windous, 
and  helpeing  tho  rest,  to  Alex.  Peirie,  for 
comeing  out  heer,  4  libs  £5   5  0 

It.— For  strau  to  theick  tho  hall  and  layeing 
it  on   £2  0  0 

(Tq  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1025,  Braemar  Catholic  Registers.— Is 
there  any  likelihood  of  theso  Registers  being 
published  ?  If  not,  to  whom  should  I  apply  for 
information  which  I  am  led  to  believe  is  there? 

A.  M'K. 


1026.  James  Watson,  Deacon  of  Fleshers, 
Aberdeen,  1703.— Is  anything  known  as  to 
whom  Watson  married,  and  when? 

G. 


Hnswcrs, 


999.  Ballad— "Tiie  Barrone  of  Bracelet." 
— I  am  indebted  to  "  Q  "  for  his  kind  and  help- 
ful reply  to  my  query.  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  tho  ballad  in  Jamicson's  "Popular  Ballads" 
(1806) — apparently  the  earliest  printed  form — 
with  Jamieson's  notes  upon  it,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  a  Mrs 
Brown,  and  collated  by  him  with  one  "  loss  per- 
fect but  not  materially  different."  taken  from 
the  recitation  of  "  two  ladies,  great  grand- 
children of  Farquharson  of  Invorey."  Jamie- 
son's  version  is  free  from  tho  objections  which 
occurred  to  me  in  the  version  in  "Tho  New 
Deeside  Guide"  and  "  Legends-  of  the  Braes,*' 
and  contains  nothing  which  could  load  to  a  eon- 
fusion  between  tho  two  im  idents  of  1592  and 
1666,  in  each  of  which  n  baron  of  Brackho-  was 
killed.  It  evidently  refers  t<>  the  later  even! 
alone,  in  which  the  Black  Colonel  of  Invorej 
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figured,  and  may  perhaps  bo  regarded  as  the 
original  unadulterated  ballad  on  that  event. 
The  stanzas  referring  to  the  earlier  incident, 
which  appear  in  tho  more  modern  versions,  may 
havo  been  interpolated,  possibly,  as-  suggested 
in  tho  quotation  with  which  "  Q "  concludes, 
from  a  separate  ballad  altogether.  Anyhow, 
these  versions  are  wrong  in  calling  tho  baron's 
wife  "  Catherine "  and  "Kate  Fraser,"  while 
Jamieson's  version  is  right  in  calling  her 
"  Peg?gy  " — Margaret  Burnett  being  her  actual 
name. 

Tho  fourth  stanza  in  Jamieson,  which  is  not 
in  the  modern  version,  is — 


"  0  rise  up,  ye  baron,  and  turn  back  your  kye, 
For  the  kids  of  Drumwharran    are  driving 
them  by." 

Can  any  light  be  thrown  on  "Drumwharran"? 

Does  the  name  still  exist? 

A.  M.  M. 

1015.  Gavin  Crookshank,  Shipmaster.  — 
"A.  M.  M."  will  find  interesting  particulars 
concerning  Crookshank  at  p.  121  of  Colonel  W. 
Johnston's  "  A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Descendants  of  J  am  63  Young  and  Radhel 
Cruickshank,"  1894. 
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No.  294.—  December  12,  1013. 


Rob  Roy  in  Aberdeen. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Introduction  to  "  R°b 
Roy  "  (dated  1829),  say&— 

The  period  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  approached 
soon  after  Rob  Roy  attained  celebrity.  His 
Jacobite  partialities  were  now  placed  in  op- 
position to  his  sense  of  the  obligations  which 
he  owed  to  the  indirect  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  But  the  desire  of  "drowning  his 
sounding  steps  amid  the  din  of  general  war" 
induced  him  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  although  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army  opposed  to  the 
Highland  insurgents.  He  was  sent  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar  to  Aberdeen  to  raise,  it  is  believed, 
a  part  of  the  clan  Grogor,  which  is  settled  in 
that  country.  Theso  men  were  of  his  own 
family  (the  race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr).  They  were 
the  descendants  of  about  300  MacGregors  whom 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  the  year  1624,  trans- 
ported from  his  estates  in  Monteith  to  oppose 
against  his  enemies  the  Macintoshes,  a  race  as 
hardy  and  restless  as  they  were  themselves. 

But  while  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  Rob  Roy 
met  a  relation  of  a  very  different  class  and 
character  from  those  whom  he  was  sent  to 
summon  to  arms.  This  was  Dr  James  Gregory 
(by  descent  a  MacGregor),  the  patriarch  of  a 
dynasty  of  professors  distinguished  for  literary 
and  scientific  talent,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  eminent  and  aecomplished  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Gregory,  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman 
was  at  the  time  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  son  of  Dr  James 
Gregory,  distinguished  in  science  as  the  in- 
ventor of  tho  reflecting  telescope.  With  such  a 
family  it  may  seem  our  friend  Rob  could  havo 
had  little  oomnmnion.  But  .civil  war  is  a 
species  of  misery  which  introduces  men 
to  strange  bed-fellows.  Dr  Gregory  thought 
it  a  point  of  prudence  to  claim  kindred, 
at  so  critical  a  period,  with  a  man  so  formidable 
and  influential.  He  invited  Rob  Roy  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness 
that  he  produced,  in  his  generous  bosom  a 
degree  of  gratitude  which  seemed)  likely  to 
occasion  very  inconvenient  effects. 

The  Professor  had  a  son  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old1 — a  lively,  stout  boy  of  his  ago — with 
whoso  appearance  our  Highland  Robin  Hood 
was  much  taken.  On  the  day  before  his  de- 
parture  from  the  house  of  his  learned  relative, 
Rob  Roy,  who  hadl  pondered  doeply  how  ho 
might  requite  his  cousin's  kindness,  took  Dr 


Gregory  aside,  and  addressed  him  to  this 
purport — "My  dear  kinsman,  I  have  been 
thinking  wliat  I  could  do  to  show  my  sense  of 
your  .  hospitaJity.  Now,  here  you  have  a  fine 
spirited  boy  of  a  son,  whom  you  are  ruining  by 
cramming  him  with  your  useless  book-learning, 
and  I  am  determined,  by  way  of  manifesting  my 
great  good-will  to  you  and  yours,  to  take  him 
with  me,  and  make  a  man  of  him."  The 
learned  Professor  was  utterly  overwhelmed 
when  his  warlike  kinsman  announced  his  kind 
purpose  in  language  which  implied  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  proposal  which  would  be,  and 
ought  to  Ibc,  accepted  with  the  utmost 
gratitude.  Tho  task  of  apology  or  explanation 
w-aa  of  a  most  delicate  description  ;  and  there 
might  havo  been  considerable  danger  in  suffer- 
ing Rob  Roy  to  perceive  that  the  promotion 
with  which  he  threatened  the  son  was,  in  the 
father's  eyes,  the  ready  road  to  the  gallows. 
Indeed,  every  excuse  which  he  could  at  first 
think  of — such  as  regret  for  putting  his  friend 
to  trouble  with  a  youth  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Lowlands,  and  so  on — only  strengthened 
the  chieftain's  inclination  to  patronise  his  young 
kinsman,  as  ho  supposed  they  arose  entirely 
from  the  modesty  of  the  father.  He  would  for 
a  long  time  take  no  apology,  and  even  spoko 
of  carrying  off  tho  youth  by  a  certain  degree 
of  kindly  violence,  whether  his  father 
consented  or  not.  At  length  the  perplexed 
Professor  pleaded  that  his  son  was  very  young, 
and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  and  not  yet 
able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  mountain 
life;  but  that  in  another  year  or  two  he  hoped 
his  health  would  bo  firmly  established,  and  ho 
would  bo  in  a  fitting  condition  to  attend  on 
his  bravo  kinsman,  and.  follow  out  the  splendid 
destinies  to  which  he  opened  the  way.  This 
agreement  being  made,  the  cousins  *  parted — 
Rob  Roy  pledging  his  honour  to  carry  his 
young  relation  to  the  hills  with  him  on  his1" next 
return  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  Dr  Gregory, 
doubtless,  praying  in  his  secret  soul  that  he 
might  never  seo  Rob's  Highland  face  ng-ain. 

James  Gregory,  who  thus  escaped  being  his 
kinsman's  reoruit,  and  in  all  probability  hie 
henchman,  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  tho  College,  and,  like  most  of  his  family, 
distinguished  by  his<  scientific  acquirements. 
He  was  rather  of  an  irritable  and  pertinacious 
disposition  ;  and  his  friends  were  wont  to  re- 
mark, when  he  showed  any  symptom  of  these 
foibles,  "  Ah  1  thin  comes  of  not.  having  boon 
educated  by  Rob  Roy." 

The  connection  between  Rob  Roy  and  his 
classical  kinsman  did  not  end  with  the  poriod 
of  Rob's  transient  power.  At  a  period  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  year  1715.  he  v  v> 
walking  in  the  Castle  Street  of  Aberdeen,  arm 
in  arm  with  his  host,  Dr  James  Gregory,  when 
the  drums  in  the  barracks  suddenly  be. it  to 
arms,  and  soldiers  were  seen  issuing  from  the 
barracks.  "  If  these  lads  are  turning  out." 
said  Rob,  talcing  leave  of  h is  oousin  with  great 
OOmpOSUro,  "it  is  time  for  me  to  Ux>k  after  my 
safety."  (So  saying,  he  dived  down  a  olo86, 
and,  as  John  ftunyan  says,  "went  upon  his 
way  and  was  seen  no  more." 
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John  Ferguson,  the  "Black 
Captain," 

Joilm  Ferguson,  a  captain  in  the  Niavy — the 
"black  Captain"  of  the  "  Forty-five,"  and  a 
most  active  officer— was  a  grandson  of  George 
Ferguson,  the  fourth  son  of  William  Ferguson 
of  Badi  furrow,  M.P.  for  Inverurie,  1660  (tliis 
William  Ferguson  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Fergusons  of  Pitfour  and  tho  Fergusons  of 
Kinmundy).  The  Jacobite  writers  describe  him 
as  "  a  most  active  emissary  of  the  Hanoverian 
party,"  and  as  "a  fitting  tool  for  William  the 
Cruel."  He  more  than  once  narrowly  missed 
capturing  the  fugitive  Prince  Charlie,  who  on 
arrival  both  at  Morar  and  Boradale  found  the 
houses  "burned  by  Captain  Ferguson." 
Several  anecdotes  of  him  have  been  preserved. 
He  is  said,  on  arriving  off  the  coast  of  Skye, 
to  have  got  into  conversation  with  a  dairymaid 
from  Kingsburgh  house,  and  to  have  had  her 
shown  over  his  ship,  when  tho  girl  let  out  the  im- 
portant secret  by  saying  "she  had  seen  many 
nice  gentlemen,  and  the  Prince  was  at  her  . 
master's  house  tho  night  before  last,  and  was  a 
very  nice  gentleman,  but  not  half  so  kind  as 
Captain  Ferguson."  It  is  recorded  as  an  in- 
stance of  second  sight  that  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Ferguson's  ship  on  the  coast  of  Skyo  on 
tho  hot  scent  of  Prinoo  Charles  was  foreseen 
by  a  Highland  seer:  it  was  to  that  ship  that 
Flora  MaodonaJd  was  taken  on  her  arrest,  and 
a  combined  party  of  sailors  from  it  and  Camp- 
boll  Militia  scoured  only  a  lesser  prize  in  tho 
seizure  of  Lord  Lovat. 

Tho  following  notice  of  Captain  John  Fergu- 
son is  given  in  Charnock's  "  Biographia 
Na Wilis — "  This  gentleman  in  tho  early  part 
of  the  year  1746  was  commander  of  the  '  Fur- 
nace '  bomb,  then  employed  as  a  cruiser  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  (He  "seized  800  stand  of 
arms  at  M'Ponald  of  Barraedalo's  house,  in  the 
rain  of  Kasay.)  Ho  rendered  himself  ko  con- 
spicuous on  that  station  by  his  activity,  dili- 
gence, and  general  conduct,  that  he  was,  on 
6th  October  in  the  same  year,  promoted,  it  is 
said  in  consequence  of  the  express  interference 
and  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, to  bo  nap  tain  of  tho  '  Nightingale,'  a 
new  frigate  just  then  launched."—"  Records  of 
the  Clan  and  Name  of  Fcrgusson  or  Ferguson." 

Prince  Charlie  as  Cook- 
it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  the  casual  reader 
to  understand  the  difference  between  the  Prince 
Charlie  of  the  days  before  Culloden  and  tho 
Prince  Charlie  of  tho  months  of  wandering 
which  followed  the  fatal  battle.  Though  much 
has  been  written  of  the  Prince's  bearing  in  tho 
days  of  his  first  sucoosb  and  in  tho  daya  of  his 


bitter  retreat,  it  is  round  the  personality  of  the 
■wanderer  that  the  web  of  romance  has  woven 
itself,  and  it  is  Prince  Charlie  the  hunted 
fugitive  whose  memory  lingers  still  in  the  High- 
lands, and  who  has  cast  a  spell  which  will  last 
as  long  as  time  itself.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Prince  Charlie,  the  leader  of  the  Highland 
army,  tho  head  of  an  armed  rebellion,  carried 
great  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders,  and  was 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  followers,  however 
gay  and  debonair  he  might  sometimes  be,  a 
man  apart,  a  Prince  to  be  treated  only  with  re- 
spect and  reverence.  Paince  Charlie,  tho 
fugitive,  cast  care  and  responsibility  from  him 
liko  a  discarded  cloak,  and  with  them  cast  the 
outward  trappings  of  Royalty.  Henceforth  ho 
was  far  more  man  than  Prince,  and  though  his 
faithful  Highlanders  never  forgot  that  he  was 
their  Prince,  yet  it  was  the  man  himself  who 
laid  them  under  that  spell  which  has  given  to 
the  world  the  most  alluring  of  all  its  romances. 
For  the  Prince,  a  fugitive,  forgot  that  he  was 
a  Prince,  and  remembering  only  tliat  he  was  a 
man  in  whom  the  blood  of  youth  coursed  gener- 
ously, gave  full  rein  to  all  the  gay  recklessness 
in  the  face  of  danger,  all  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie,  all  the  joy  of  living,  which  went 
to  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  mysterious  per- 
sonal charm  which  was  the  gift  of  the  unhappy 
Stuart  race. 

Already  Murdoch  [Macleod]  and  his  com- 
panions had  obtained  many  glimpses  of  this 
new  Prince,  but  it  was  on  the  desert  isle  of 
Iuhlard  [in  the  mouth  of  Loch  Shell,  in  Lewis] 
that  they  saw  him  come  to  full  fruition.  Dur- 
ing tho  four  days  and  four  nights  of  their  6tay, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  every  little 
happening.  Ho  helped  Ned  Burke"  with 
tho  cooking,  ho  concocted  new  dishes 
out  of  their  scanty  store  of  food, 
he  kept  np  their  spirits  with  story  and  jest. 
When  on  the  first  night  the  brandy  punch  cir- 
culated, he  called  for  toasts,  giving  himself 
"  tho  Black  Eye,"  Louie  tho  Fifteenth's  second 
daughter,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a 
special  affection,  and  discoursing  freely  on  the 
Court  of  Fra-nce.  A  semblance  of  royalty  was 
kept  up  at  meals,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  a 
semblance,  the  Prince  and  his  friends  sitting  on 
the  bare  ground  round  one  lar£0  stone,  which 
served  as  a  table,  and  the.  boatmen  squatting 
round  another.  But  it  was  tho  Prince  who 
cooked  a  meal  of  fieth  when  all  the  others  save 
Ned  Burke  were  asleep,  and  it  was  he  who, 
less  fastidious  than  Ned,  made  him  produce 
Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Kildun's  junt  of  butter  from 
its  resting-place  '"betwixt  two  fardles  of 
broad."  Ned  thought  tho  butter  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  at  all,  for  "  it  was  far  from 
being  clean,  tho  bread  being  crumpled  into 
pieces  and  wrought  in  amongst  it.  and  there- 
fore he  thought  shame  to  present  it."  But  the 
Prince,  laughing  at  him,  made  him  produce  it. 
and  when  the  fish  were  sufficiently  cooked  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  awakened  to  share  in 
tho  entertainment.  Donald  [Macleod],  like 
Ned,  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  butter  eve", 
in  its  cooked  condition,  "  for  it  was  neither 
good  nor  clean.      But  the  Prince  told  him  he 
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wm  very  nice  indeed,  for  that  the  butter  would 
serve  the  turn  very  well  at  present,  and  he 
caused  it  to  be  served  up."  Whereupon  "they 
mado  a  very  hearty  meal  of  the  fish  and1  the 
crumbs  of  bread  swimming  among  the  butter." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Ned  was  prepar- 
ing to  bake  some  bannocks,  the  Prince,  who 
was  an  interested  onlooker,  said  he  would)  have 
a  cake  of  his  own  contriving.  He  told  Ned 
"to  take  the  brains  of  the  cow  and  minglo 
them  weil  in  amongst  the  meal  when  making 
the  dough,"  and,  tins  they  would  find  to  be  very 
wholesome  meat.  His  directions  were  obeyed, 
and,  said  Donald,  "he  gave  orders  to  birsle  the 
bannock  well,  or  elso  it  would  not  do  at  all." 
When  the  cake  was  fully  fired!,  the  Prince  him- 
self divided  it  among  his  friends,  and,  accord- 
ing bo  Donald,  the  novel  royal  bannock  "  made 
very  good  bread  indeed." — "  Prince  Charlie's 
Pilot,"  by  Evan  Macleod  Barron. 

William  Cobbctt. 

Cobbett  was  never  himself  unless  he  had  the 
world  against  him.  "  The  little  talent  I  have," 
he  says  in  a  moment  of  unusual  modesty,  "  lies 
in  the  way  of  plucking  and  tearing  to  pieces." 
His  egotism  was  too  inordinate  to  allow  hdm 
to  run  in  double  harness.  Indeed  it  was  only 
by  the  natural  heat  and  in  consequence  of  his 
temper  that  he  was  saved  from  becoming  the 
most  monumental  prig  in  history.  "  To  com- 
municate to  others  the  knowledge  that  I  pos- 
sess has  always  been  my  taste  and  my  delight," 
he  says  in  the  "  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  a  book 
which  has  every  ingredient  of  priggery  except 
consistency  and  coolness;  and  in  the  "  Politioal 
Register"  he  wrote  with  even  greater  compla- 
cence—"I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  tha-t  the 
lives  of  few  men  have  been  marked  with 
stronger  proof  of  merit  of  every  sort."  Ho 
never  forgot  that  he  had  been  a  private  soldier, 
the  son  of  a  farm  labourer,  and  had  risen  to 
be  considered  the  foremost  political  writer  of 
his  day,  and  ho  never  for  a  single  moment  at- 
tributed his  rise  to  anything  but  his  own  ex- 
traordinary virtue  and  capacity.  And  yet  with 
all  this  there  is  such  a  coro  of  manliness  and 
simplicity  about  the  fellow  that  we  lovo  even 
his  priggeries.  That  ho  was  truly  lovable  is 
shown  by  the  affection  in  which  his  family  al- 
ways held  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  tho  picture  we  got  of  his  daughter 
Nancy  (a  lady  with  all  his  own  strength  of 
character)  dressing  up  "the  Governor"  for  his 
visit  to  Queen  Oharlotto,  in  claret-coloured  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  silk  stockings,  dancing 
pumps,  and  powdered  head.  One  feels  that 
those  who  had  best  cause  to  resent  his  perpetual 
lecturing  and)  his  ineradicable  egotism  saw  be- 
yond them  the  innate  simplicity  and  kindliness 
of  the  man.  To  them  ho  was  half  a  god  and 
half  a  child. 

And  if  we  are  to  understand  his  strangely 
capricious  character  wo  must  learn  to  hx>k  at 
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him  in  the  same  way.  For  there  never  was  a 
more  inconsequent  politician  than  William  Cob- 
bett. He  could  turn  from  railing  at  the 
"swinish  multitude"  to  become  one  of  their 
most  consistent  and  devoted  champions.  With 
all  his  strong  humanitarian  ism  and  the  really 
advanced  views  ho  held  on  education,  he  up- 
holds prize-fighting  and  even  bull-baiting  as 
though  they  were  articles  of  religion.  Ho  com- 
bined an  extreme  austerity  of  living  and  a 
hatred  of  luxury  and  ostentation  with  a  pre- 
judice against  Puritanism  which  mado  his  His- 
tory of  England  long  a  standard  work  of  Catho- 
lic educationists.  He  held  up  Tom  Paine  to 
odium  and  ridicule,  and  then  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe  by  unearthing  his 
bones  and  demanding  a  public  burial  and  a 
national  monument  for  them.  His  friendship 
and  quarrel  with  Windham  found  a  parallel  in 
his  .political  association  with  Burdett  and  the 
Westminster  Committee.  And  all  these  changes, 
all  theso  inconsistencies,  he  defends  with  an 
almost  inspired  violence.  His  first  journey 
home  from  America  is  spoilt  by  the  steerage 
passengers,  "  who,  blast  them,  will  starve  and 
ought  to  starve.  .  .  .  God  Almighty  damn 
the  lazy  beggars  1"  And  his  invective  against 
tho  rich  has  an  equal  inspiration.  "I  think  it 
a  duty  to  God  and  man  to  put  the  Nabobs  on 
the  coals,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Creevoy. 
"  They  have  long  been  cooking  and  devouring 
the  wretched  people  both  of  England  and 
India."  The  tono  is  no  more  vehement  when 
he  is  repelling  some  personal  attack.  ""Let 
them  write  on  till  their  own  pens  are  worn  to 
the<  stump  ;  let  the  devils  sweat ;  let  them  fire 
their  balls  at  my  reputation  till  tho  very  press 
cries  out  murder.  If  ever  they  hoar 
mo  whine  or  complain  I  wilt  ^ive 
them  leave  to  fritter  my  carcase  and  trail  my 
guts  along  the  street  as  the  French  Sans- culottes 
did  to  Thomas  Maudit."  So  he  defies  his 
American  critics  in  the  character  of  Peter 
Porcupine. 

And  it  is  evident  that  this  vehemence  was 
in  no  degree  histrionic.  lie  was  sometimes 
moved  to  it  by  the  most  trivial  causes.  "  I 
have  been  this  day  so  ungovernably  enraged," 
he  writes  in  1807,  "  that  1  havo  actually  been 
unable  to  sit  down  to  write  or  becalm  my  mind 
into  a  state  for  reflecting,"  and  then  follows 
a  long  letter  in  the  same  key,  the  whole  of 
which  ono  discovers,  almost  with  a  shook,  to 
havo  been  moved  by  tho  failure  of  some  friend 
to  send  him  a  consignment  of  young  trees  for 
his  plantation.  It  was  this  extraordinarily  con- 
stant pressure  of  demotion  that  gave  Cobbctt 
his  power.  However  ridiculous  and  bombastic 
he  might  appear,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressive. He  himself  (though  without,  of 
course,  recognising  the  full  significance  of  the 
incident)  gives  us  an  excellent  example.  While 
he  was  making  an  electioneering  speech  during 
his  first  campaign  (at  Winchester)  "on  attor- 
ney of  the  Rose  party,  who  stood  iust  under 
the  window,  attempted  to  excite  ft  clamour. 
But  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  him.  and.  pointing 
my  hand  down  right  and  makiivr  a  sort  ol 
chastising  motion,  said— '  l\*uv.  babbling  slave.' 
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which  produced  guch  terror  amongst  others  that 
I  met  with  no  more  interruption." 

Yet  when  all  is  said  that  can  bo  said  against 
him,  how  big  a  balance  of  courage  and  honesty, 
of  high  ideal  and  Christian  sympathy  remains 
to  William  Cobbett's  credit!  No  man  made 
more  mistakes.  No  man  was  more  often  child- 
ishly wrong  in  his  opinions.  Yet  few  politicians 
have  worked  harder  and  more  disinterestedly, 
and  few  have  left  behind  them  a  larger  legacy 
of  good  achieved. — "  Spectator,"  March  29. 

A  Forgotten  Scottish  Explorer. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine "  for  1817  I  made  tire  following  extract 
from  the  obituary  record  winch  used  to  be 
attached  to  our  early  serials,  but  is  now  dis- 
continued:— "Died  3rd  October  (1817),  at  Crieff 
(a  town  in  Stnatheairn,  Perthshire).  John 
Murray,  Esq.,,  laird  of  Ardbonie,  Perthshire, 
and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  lieu- 
tenant of  his  Majesty's  Fleet,  and  niarme  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  This  ex- 
cellent officer  made  sorao  important  dibooveries 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland."  That  was  the 
old  name  of  Australia,  assigned  to  it  by  the 
early  Butch  navigators,  and  in  old  maps  it 
appears  as  Novas  Hollandue,  un/til  superseded 
by  the  more  euphonious  Australia,  or  the 
Southern  Land.  Even  Burns,  in  his  epistle  to 
Willie  -Simpson,  of  Ochiltree,,  in  allusion  to 
the  in  use  of  auld  Coila,  written  in  1785,  says:  — 

"  She  Lay  like  some  unkenn'd  of  isle 
Beside  New  Holland." 

Well,  this  Lieutenant  John  Murray  woe  the 
first  Briton  who  sailed  through  the  passage 
leading  into  Port  Phillip  Bay,  "and  discovered 
that  it  'was  a  capacious,  land-locked  sheet  of 
water,  on  which  the  cities  of  Melbourne  und 
Geelong  are  now  situated.  The  story  of  his 
exploration  will  be  found  in  Sutherland's 
"  History  of  Australia,"  p  p.  63-4,  succinctly 
stated.  Lieutenant  Grant,  evidently  another 
Soot,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known, 
was  surveying  the  coast  in  1800.  in  a  email 
ciraft  called  the  Lady  Nelson,  and  ho  observed 
the  opening  at  Port  Phillip  Heads,  but  did  not 
penetrate  through  the  passage,  lie  mentioned 
this  inlet  to  Governor  King  at  Sydney,  as  an 
important  base  for  further  exploration;  but 
it  was  not  till  1.802  that  the  Governor 
despatched  the  Lady  Nelson,  then  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Murray,  to  inspect  this  inlet. 
Murray  did  so„  and  reported  favourably  on 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  kind  about  this 
extensive  bay,  and  wished  to  call  it  Port  King, 
alffcor  the  Governor,  who  justly  preferred 
naming  it  after  Arthur  Phillip,  the  fiwt 
Governor  of  Australia,  and  so  it  remains  Port 
Phillip  Bay  to  this  day.  Two  months  Later 
Matthew  Flinders  &l«o  entered  the  inlet,  but 
was  somewhat  mortified  to  learn  that  ho  hud 
been  forestalled  Iby  Murray.    It  does  not  appear 


that  Murray  profited  Iby  his  discovery,  or  re- 
ceived any  promotion  whatsoever;  ho  remained 
simply  a  lieutenant  to  the  close  of  his  career. 
There  is  a  training  ship  at  Geelong  named  the 
"John  Murray,"  which  I  will  charitably  sup- 
pose is  named  in  honour  of  the  lieutenant ;  but 
in  all  probability  it  commemorates  the  Warr- 
nambool  politican,  instead  of  ihc  marine  sur- 
veyor. Tradition  says  that  M.uriay  landed  at 
Rosebud  (a  little  fishing  village),  and  ascended 
Arthur's  Seat,  beside  Dromana,  which  he 
named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  hill 
adjacent  to  Edinburgh,  and  which  name  Is 
still  retained,  although  many  changes  in  the 
momenclaturo  of  our  early  settlements  have 
rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  to  identify  them. 
A  memorial  tablet  was  recently  erected  on  the 
You  Yangs  Range  to  the  memory  of  the 
intrepid  but  ill-fated  Matthew  Flinders,  and  I 
think  that  a  similar  tablet  should  ibe  erected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  at  Rosebud,  the 
place  where  Murray  landed,  or  else  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Arthur's  Scat— say,  near  to  Mr 
Justice  Iliggins'  residence,  which  is  prettily 
situated,  and  .commands  a  fine  prospect— as  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  work  of  this  early  and 
neglected  explorer.  Mr  George  Cordon  M'Crae, 
the  veteran  Victorian  poet,  who  spent  hirs  boy- 
hood around  Dromana,  and  is,  therefore,  con- 
versant with  the  ■traditionary  lore  of  the 
locality,  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  living 
authority  to  select  a  suitable  site  whereon  to 
erect  a  memorial  of  Lieutenant  Murray's, enter- 
prise, the  outcome  of  which  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Melbourne.  _ 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Franeis  1  . 
Labilliere  devotes  four  chapters  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Grant  and  Murray,  in  his  Mriy 
History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  '  published 

in  187^-  Alba.. 

"Gencalogv  of  an  Aberdeen  Family, 
1540-1913." 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Rev.  James  Smith, 
B.D.,  minister  of  St  Gcorgc'e-in-the-We-t. 
Aberdeen,  has  published  a  lar.ee  quarto  volume, 
which  contains  much  reliable  information  re- 
garding a  number  of  the  older  Aberdeen 
families.  Although  nominally  a  history  of  the 
branch  of  tho  Smiths  to  which  the  author  be- 
longs, it  deals  with  tho  genealogies  of  other 
families  with  whom  members  intermarried, 
including  Oassie  from  155(1:  Chalmers  from 
16S0;  Donaldson  from  1540;  Elmelie  from  1620; 
FWlon  from  1630;  Grant  from  1680;  Oeeii 
from  1685;  Hill  from  1686;  Hopper  from  1665; 
Ironside  from  1660;  Jamson  from  1720;  Ker 
from  1650;  Kinnear  from  1665;  Milne  front 
1660;  Orm.vnd  from  1736;  Ro^s  from  1665; 
Spalding  from  1674;  Thomson  fawn  1610;  Wttl- 
LaOO  from  1660;  Anderson  from  16S0;  tWgCfion 
from  1715:  llry  from  1746;  lAmh  from  1630; 
Simpson  from  1682;   Tjtlcr  from   1606;  and 
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Walker  from  1745.  The  wreck  of  tho  Ctecar 
aud  many  particulars  concorniiY-T  tho  Indian 
Mutiny  and  ite  Scottish  victims  also  find  a  place. 
Mr  Smith  has  spent  the  sparo  time  of  his  busy 
life  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  collecting 
the  material.  He  wi&ely  tapped  the  original 
birth,  marriage,  and  burial  MS.  records  in 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  other  districts  in 
order  to  ensure  accuracy.  Tho  book,"  which  is 
profusely  illustrated  as  well  as  exhaustively 
indexed,  will  prove  of  immense  eervioo  to  all 
students  of  local  genealogy. 

Rickart  Famaly. 

Alexander  Rickart  in  Craigellie  and  Alexander 
Pirie  in  Oortiebrao  •were  witnesses  to  tho 
baptism  of  Alexander,  son  of  William  Hender- 
son and  Joan  Webster  in  Spillorsford,  1st  Feb -•al- 
ary, 1809,  also  of  John  Henderson,  baptised  21st 
February,  1812,  and  William  Henderson,  bap- 
tised 9th  November,  1813.— (Rathon  Regiftero.) 

Alexander  Rickart  and  Christian  Henderson, 
both  of  Lonmay,  were  married  18th  July,  1802. 
— (Lonmay  Registers.) 

Alexander  Rickart  in  Craigellie  had  a  daugh- 
ter baptised  Clementina  Sh-and,  20th  May.  1803, 
before  witnesses  John  Johnston  and  William 
Scott. — (Lonmay  Registers.) 

Alexander  Rickart  in  Blnirmonth  had  z.  son 
baiptised  Alexander,  26th  September,  1802,  be- 
fore witnesses  William  Cruder!  and  James 
Smith. — (Lonmay  Registers.) 

Alexander  Kerr  in  Lonmay  Parish,  and  Joan 
Rickert  in  Stricken  Parish,  were  married  8th 
December,  1808. — (Lonmay  Registers.) 

Andrew  Rickart,  flax-drosser  in  Aberdeen,  and 
Ann  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  deceased  John 
Gordon,  late  farmer  in  Rathen,  were  married 
by  Priest  Charles  Gordon,  1st  February,  1827, 
before  witnesses  Charles  King  and  Edmund 
Rock,  II. IT. — '(St  Nicholas  Parish  Marriage 
Registers,  Aberdeen.) 

Charles  Forrest,  Lonmay  Parish,  and  Mar- 
garet Rickert,  Rathen  Parish,  wore  married 
23rd  August,  1778. — (Lonmay  Registers.) 

James  RicQcard  in  Whvteside  had  a  child  bap- 
tised   27b!i    July,    1763.— (Rathen  Registers.) 

There  were  several  Riekarts  in  Fovea"  an  Parish 
in  byogone  dlays. 

R.  Mtjrdocii-Lawrance. 


Rev.  Dr  WsSIoam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

BUESAKS. 

(Continued.) 

1738.— To  Alexander  Dirom,  son  of  Alexander 
D.,  wright  for  four  years,  lie  was  a.  solicitor 
in  and  Provost  of  Banff,  as  also  proprietor  of 
M'uiresk. 


1738. — To  Georgo  Riddock,  for  four  years. 

1740.— To  Georgo  Bean,  son  of  George  B., 
tailor,  Aberdeen,  for  four  years.  He  was  advo- 
cate in  Aberdeen  in  1759,  afterwards  writer,  In- 
verness, and  died  at  King's  Mills,  Inverness, 
17th  March,  1798. 

1742.— To  Charles  Ross,  son  of  Francis  R., 
wright,  for  three  year3. 

1742. — To  James  Sangster,  son  of  James 
Sangster,  blacksmith.  He  was  the  second  Moir 
bursar. 

1746.— To  James  Boyn,  for  three  years. 

1746.— To  Alexander  Mathewson,  son  of 
Andrew  M.,  weaver,  for  three  years.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  tho  College  Roll. 

1749.— To  Thomas  Strachan,  for  three  years. 

1749.— To  James  Soorggie  (graduated  M.A., 
1753,  under  name  Scroggie)  for  four  years.  He 
was  schoolmaster  of  Old  Deer. 

1753.  — To  John  Watson,  son  of  Alexander  W. 
tailor,  for  four  years. 

1754.  — To  John  Robertson,  for  three  years. 
Ho  was  afterwards  minister  of  Little  Dunkeld! 

1758.— To  James  Sim,  son  of  Convener  John 
S.,  cooper. 

1758. — To  John  Sim,  son  of  James  S.,  jun., 
cooper. 

.1758.— To  Robert  Moor,  son  of  Robert  M., 
wright. 

1762. — To  John  Murray,  son  of  Andrew  M., 
for  three  years. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
Juno  1705. 

1  dito. — Payt  for  a  enroll  neckles  to  mv  wife, 
bought  from  Janet  Miller  £12   0  0 

I  dito. — Given  my  wifo  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house  and  oyrs  £12   0  0 

4  dito. — Payt  to  John  Smith  five  mercl<6  in 
pairt  of  payt.  of  his  fci  as  l>oy  in  tho  Mid- 
chingle  for  tho  season  instant,  with  13^  shit 
I  gavo  him  befor,  males  4  libs  £3   6  8 

4  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  four  half-nets 
mens  fcio  for  the  yeir,  is  £4    4  6 

4  dito. — To  Wm,  Flip,  foreman,  for  the  monoth 
of  Aprile,  aud  tho  half  of  March   £1   0  0 

7  dito. — For  fourteino  pound  weight  of  1W> 
my  wifo  [bought  at  tho  Cross  £10  10  0 

8  dito.— -Payt  Jcano  Robertson  her  half  yoira 
fci  from  Martinis  1704  to  Witaonda?  1705. 
qch.  was  eight  morcks  £5   6  8 

II  dito. — FoiT  four  WOOll  combs,  1  lib.  14| 
shil.  ;  and  (jo  M&rgit  John  hor  fci  from  Mor- 
fcimis  1704  to  Wits.  1705.  eight  mereU:  for 
a  nou  chamber  pott,  2  libs,  is   £9    1  8 
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12  dito— For  hors  bayre  to  Fccholl,  1  Lib.  19 
shil.  ;  for  tuolvo  fathoms  email  tons,  5 
shil  £2  4  0 

12  and  13  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars. 
10  l-5th  libs.  ;  and  for  a  cou  and  a  calf,  13| 
libs.   £23  17  4 

16  dito. — For  tuo  single  trie  to  send  out  to 
Fecbcll,  1  lib.  16  shil. ;  and  for  a  night  cape, 

8  shil,   £2    4  0, 

16  dito. — For  four  pay  rate  aqtiavitie,  3  libs. ; 

for  a  paynt  oylo  dolac  to  my  wife,  2  libs.  3 
shil. ;  and  prcins  and  noiddclls  to  hor,  9  shil.  ; 
and  for  3£  mutchkons  vmaffro,  1Q£  shil., 
maks   £6   2  6 

13  dito.— For  four  punds  soapo,  19  shil.  ;  for 
tuo  pounds  stearteh,  7  shil. ;  to  the  lad6  yt 
come  for  our  punishing,  10  shil. ;  for  filling 
25  bottells  to  send  out,  1  l-15th  libs.. ..£3   0  0 

20  dito.— For  a  pound  tobaco,  _  10  shil.  ;  for 
sharping  my  rasors,  etc.,  3  shil.  ;  and  for  a 
horse  hay  re  to  Straloch,  to  the  tutors  bur- 
ria.ll,  16  shil  £1  19  0 

22  dito.— For  a  pair©  shoucs  to  my  wife,  1  lib. 

9  shil.  ;  for  three  loame  pot  invars,  24 
shil  £2  13  0 

22  dito. — Payt  to  Robert  Marr  for  a  seugar  loaff , 
1  lib.  18  shil.  ;  and  25  dito,  for  a  dram-glass, 
4  shil. ;  and  to  the  lads  yt.  came  for  our 
planishing,  5  shil.   £2   8  0 

27  dito. — Payt  John  Gordon  his  account  for 
drcugs,  and  a  gallon  of  wine  a  gott  from  him 
cost  9  shil.  ;  and  he  alloucd'  me  for  a  long 
ston  and  some  brick,  I  sold  him,  and  I  queitod 
him  for  qt.  things  of  myne  ho  put  away,  yt. 
I  lent  bim  in  June  1700,  because  he  let  blood 
of  my  [me]  tuise  and  stoated  nothing  for  it ; 
I  gave  him  in  moy  £29    4  0 

27  dito.— Payt  James  Hardie  for  19  poind 
weight  of  irone,  1  lib.  18  shil. ;  and  for  .ano 
account  of  small  worke,  1  lib.  12  shil... £3  10  0 

28  dito. — Payt  Wm.  Duncan  ano  account  of 
small  worke  he  did  to  me,  qch.  is...£l  16  0 

28  dito. — For  a  head  to  my  clockcaise  and  a 
back,  2  libs,  to  Alex.  Greine  £2   0  0 

29  dito. — I  payt  Wm.  Duncan  for  ano  account 
of  some  worke  he  wrought  to  me  £1  16  0 

29  dito. — For  my  horse  hayrc  out  to  Fochcll 
from  Abdn,   £1    5  q 


29  dito. — Given  to  Mr  Brebnor  to  buy  meat  to 
send  out  to  Fochell,  1  lib.  2  shil.  for  carigc  of 
it,  and  some  oyr.  thinges,  3  shil,  to  James 
Logan   £1    5  0 

It. — I  spent  in  the  sd.  monoth  of  pocket  moy. 
qrof.  I  kept  no  account   £3  10  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Siuerles, 


1027.  Tod  Family.— I  should  be  glad  to  have 
particulars  concerning  William  Tod,  factor  to 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  Was  he  connected  with 
A.  Tod  of  Finfan?  Where  is  Finfan?  Wore 
there  &ny  Tods  in  the  original  Gordon  High- 
landers? 

W.  A.  T. 

1023.  Rev.  John  Gellte,  Minister,  Nigg.— 
Wanted  particulars  concerning  the  Rev.  John 
Gellie.  Whom  did!  ifoc  many,  and  when? 
What  was  the  date  of  his  death? 

R.  0. 

1029.  "The  Heroes  who  Fought  Water- 
loo."— Can  any  reader  kindly  furnish  the  words 
of  the  above  sonig,  which  has  a  refrain 
beginning — "I'll  weave  a  gay  garland?" 

N. 


Hnswers. 


1023.  Rev.  Richard  Maitland,  Minister. 
Nigg.— I  have  a  note  that  Mr  Muitland's  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  was  married  on  28th  April,  1720,  to 
Andrew  Livingstone,  merchant. 

W. 

1026.  James  Watson,  Deacon  of  Flesh ers. 
Areudeen,  1703.— Wakon  married  (contract 
dated  5th  April,  1703)  Helen,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  maltman  and  burgess,  Aber- 
deen. 

R.  R. 
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The  Sillertons, 

Everybody  knows  that  the  boys  of  Gordon's 
Hospital  used  to  be  called  *  Sillertons."  Dean 
of  Guild  Walker  ("Robert  Gordon:  His 
Hospital,"  p.  20)  "  never  could  discover "  the 
origin  of  the  nickname.  I  find  that  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant,"  quoted  in  the  "Scots 
Magazine"  of  April,  1746  (vol.  viii.,  p.  188}, 
speaks  of  it  as  "  the  hospital  founded  by  Mr 
Gordon  of  Silvcrton."  There  is  a  iSillerton  in 
A'uchterless.  This  reference  seen  us  to  have 
escaped  historians  of  the  hospital. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

John  Hill  Burton,  LL.D. 

This  celebrated  literary  Aberdonian,  author 
of  several  histories  and  of  those  interesting 
volumes,  "The  Scot  Abroad"  and  "The  Boole 
Hunter,"  has  the  unique  distinction  of  two 
grave  stones,  one  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edin- 
burgh, where  several  members  of  his  family  are 
buried,  and  where  his  own  name  and  date  of 
death  are  also  reoorded.  One  would  readily 
infer  that  he  was  interred  there,  and  such  I 
imagined  to  bo  his  last  resting-place ;  but,  later 
on,  I  visited  Dalmeny  Kirkyard,  and  thero^  I 
saw  a  small  memorial  cross,  with  four  knobs 
and  an  interlaced  crosslet  above,  bearing  this 
inscription — 

John  Hill  Burton,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer  Royal  for  Scotland. 
Born  at  Aberdeen,  22nd  August,  1809. 
Died  at  Morton  House,  Edinburgh,  10th 
August,  1881. 
Buried  here. 

Probably  it  was  a  dying  request,  and  was 
complied  with.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  of 
sepulture^ 

Another  memorial  cross  there  marks  the  tomb 
of  David  Dundas  Soott,  died  1875,  another 
literary  man  known  as  a  translator,  and  there 
113  likewise  an  obelisk  to  the  Rev.  David  Miller, 
B.D.,  minister  of  Queensfcrry,  who  died  in 
1897. 

Alba. 

A  Many-Sided  Aberdeen  Advocate. 

Principal  of  Mauisciial  College. 

Changes  in  designation  have  considerably  ob- 
scured the  record  of  Mr  Robert  Paterson,  advo- 
cate in  Aberdeen,  1698-1716,  ovon  his  parentage 
proving  a  puzzlo  to  his  professional  successor, 
Mr  William  Kennedy,  the  industrious  annalist. 


The  present  writer,  when  searching  lately  in 
tlie  register  of  the  kirk-session  of  St  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen,  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
following  marriage  contract  entry:  — 

1708,  Dec.  16.  Mr  Alexander  Milne,  Incum- 
bent at  TJdny,  and  Agnes  Paterson,  lauffull 
dau,  to  Mr  Robert  Paterson.  Principal  of  the 
Marisclial  College,  were  contracted  by  Mr 
Blair;  cautioner  for  the  man,  Mr  Richard 
Maitland,  Incumbent  at  Nigs,  and  for  the 
woman,  her  father. 

With  these  particulars  as  a  key,  and  drawing 
upon  the  publications  of  Mr  P.  J.  Anderson, 
and  MSS.,  the  undurnoted  facts  may  be  cited. 

The  younger  son  of  John,  Bishop  of  Ross 
(Nisbet  s  "  Heraldry  "),  Paterson  studied  at 
Marischal  College,  being  appointed  regent 
there  in  1667,  librarian  hi  1673  (then  the  best 
paid  olfioe  in  the  college),  and  principal  in 
1678.  His  ambition  was  not  yet  satisLkd,  how- 
ever, for  while  still  librarian  and  principal  he 
became  Comniissary  of  Aberdeenshire  (his  son 
Robert  succeeded  to  the  Coinmissarysnip  in 
1716)  before  1696,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates  in  Aberdeen  in  1698,  and  Sheriff- 
Substitute  in  1699.  The  Poll  Book  of  1696  de- 
signs him  as  "  comissar,"  and  shows  that  only 
one  other  person  in  the  city  polled  in  a  higher 
class.  Ho  evidently  kept  up-  a  considerable 
establishment,  having  three  salaried  female  ser- 
vants and  one  male  servant. 

The  duties  of  the  hbrarianship  had  doubtless 
been  performed  by  deputy,  but  as  regards  those 
of  the  principalsliip  it  is  clear  that  in  discharg- 
ing the  same  Paterson  was  much  more  than  a 
figurehead.  It  is  recorded  that  "  Ho  became 
the  leading  spirit  in  carrying  out  a  restoration 
of  the  college  buildings,  effected  in  face  of 
many  difficulties,  between  the  years  1682  and 
1700.  The  part  restored  included  a  4  principal's 
oliamer,'  the  ceiling  of  which  was  adorned  with 
thirty  coats  of  arms,  being  those  of  the  founder, 
of  Paterson,  and  his  seven  predecessors  in  the 
principalslnp,  and  of  twenty-one  early  bene- 
factors of  the  college.  The  ceiling  seems  to 
have  been  erected  at  Paterson's  expense." 

The  following  particulars  of  descendants  are 
extracted  from  the  Burgh  Register  of  Sasines — 

1747.  Sept.  11.  .  .  .  Compeared  per- 
sonally Alexander  Copland,  one  of  the  Baulies 
of  Aberdeen,  at  the  special  desire  and  request 
of  .  .  .  Margaret  Paterson,  Relict  of  the 
deoeast  John  Mockgee,  Surgeon  in  Aberdeen; 
Agnes  Paterson,  Relict  of  the  deceast  Mr 
Alexander  Millie*,  Minister  at  Udny;  Isabel 
Paterson,  Relict  of  the  deceast  Alexander 
Stewart,  Merchant  in  Aberdeen,  All  Sisters 
Gorman  of  tho  last  deoeast  Mr  Robert  Pater- 
son Commissary  of  Aberdeen*  and  Doctor 
Robert  Smith.  Physician  in  Montrose,  1 
lawful  son  procreate  of  the  deooasl  Mr 
William  Smith,  Regent  in  the  Marischal 
College  of  Aberdeen,  and  tho  nk) 
deoeast  Elisabeth  Paterson,  hia  spouse, 
Eldest  Stater  German  of  the  said 
last  deoeast  Mr  Robert  Paterson. 
Fop  themselves  and  as  taking  burden  upon 
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them  for  Mary  Paterson,  also  Sistor  Gorman 
to  the  said  umqu'll  Mr  Robert  Pa-tcreon,  who 
is  at  present  and  has  been  for  several  years 
past  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  Reason.  And 
Came  .  .  To  All  and  haill  that  west- 
most  inland  which  sometime  pertained 
to  the  deceast  Mr  Robert  Paterson, 
Commissary  of  Aberdeen,  father  to 
the  said  last  deceast  Mr  Robert 
Paterson,  thereafter  to  the  said  last  deceast' 
Mr  Robert  Paterson  himself,  and  now  to  the 
said  Margaret,  Agnos,  Lsobel,  and  Mary 
Paterson,  his  sisters,  and  to  the  said  Robert 
Smith  his  nephew,  as  heirs  portioncrs  to  him. 

The  Society  of  Advocates  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  oldi  member,  Principal  Paterson,  of 
whom  fortunately  a  portrait  is  in  possession  of 
the  University  authorities.  He  died  in  August, 
1716,  the  Town  Council  Kirkwork  Accounts 
quaintly  noting  that  his  remains  were  interred 
in.  St  Nicholas  Churchyard,  in  "  ane  oaken 
coffin." 

J.  A.  H. 

"  Aberdeen  University  Review." 

The  first  number  has  just  appeared  of  a  new 
magazine,  under  this  title,  intended  to  serve 
the  laudablo  purpose  of  keeping  graduates  of 
Aberdeen  University  all  the  world  over  in  more 
intimate  touch  with  their  "  Alma  Mater." 
What  is  mainly  oontemplated  is  a  magazine  con- 
taining articles  on  letters,  philosophy,  science, 
and  education,  with  studies  in  the  history  of 
the  University  and  current  information  respect- 
ing its  affairs,  a  special  endeavour  being  made 
to  inspire  it  with  "the  memories,  tho  atmos- 
phere, and  tlie  genius  which  are  peculiar  to 
Aberdeen."  It  is  purposed  to  publish  three 
numbers  annually,  one  during  each  of  tho  three 
terms  into  which  the  academic  year  is  now 
divided.  The  editor  is  Mr  Alexander  Mackic, 
M.A.,  who  ia  assisted  by  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  number  opens  very  appropriately 
with  a  "  Foreword"  by  Principal  George  Adam 
Smith,  followed  by  an  "  Editorial "  by  Mr 
Mackic.  Lord  Kennedy  contributes  an  admir- 
able sketch  of  the  marvellous  career  of  ''Our 
Chancellor— Lord  Strathcona,"  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  the  foresight,  courago,  and  pertinacity 
by  which  the  Morayshire  lad,  Donald  Smith, 
gained  a  splendid  fortuno  and  at  tho  same  time 
conferred  inestimable  benefit  upon  Canada. 
Mr  Andrew  Carnegio,  tho  Lord  Rector,  fur- 
nishes a  brief  article  on  "The  Right  Hon. 
James  Bryoo,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,"  in  which  ho 
praises  Mr  Bryoo  for  his  well-directed  efforts 
to  link  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
race  together  in  the  bonds  of  amity,  and 
eulogises  his  character  and  ability.  Tho  sketch 
is  brief  and  felicitous,  but  we  should  havo  per- 
used it  with  still  greater  pleasure  had  tho 
editor  not  been  so  complaisant  as  to  adhere  to 
the  Lord  Rector's  "  reformed  spelling."  Sir 


James  Donaldson,  Principal  of  St  Andrews 
University,  but  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen, 
writes  reminiscently  of  a  former  University 
magazine,  which  appeared  in  1849-50  ;  and  Sir 
William  Robertson  Nicoll,  also  in  reminiscent 
vein,  deals  with  "  The  Homes  of  the  Rural 
Students,  1866-ld70,"  writing  only  (he says)  abort 
his  own  period  and  the  parishes  he  has  known 
from  his  childhood — Auchindoir,  Kildrummy, 
Towie,  Leochel-Cushnie,  Glenbucket,  Strathdon. 
Clatt,  Rhynie,  and  the  Cabradh.  The  other 
articles  include  "  William  Robertson  Smith," 
by  Principal  Iverach ;  "The  Development  of 
English  Teaching,"  by  Professor  Grierson ; 
"Of  tho  Wonder  of  Life,"  by  Professor 
J.  Arthur  Thomson ;  and.  "  A  Notable 
Class  Record,"  by  Mr  W.  Keith 
Leask.  There  is  a  page  of  Greek  epigrams 
"on  a  brewery  that  was  converted  into  a 
University  'building."  Mr  Charles  Murray,  the 
author  of  '  Hame with, "  contributes  from _  the 
Transvaal  some  characteristic  verses  on  "  Aiber- 
deen  Aw  a',"  which  open  thus — 

"  0  sair  .forfoohen  here  wi'  heat, 
1  weary  for  the  wind  an'  weet 
An'  drivin'   drift  in   Union  Street 
Eae  th'  Duke  to  liauby  Law. 

Then  mak'  my  bed  in  Aiberdeen 
An'  talc'  me  back.    I'll  no  compleen 
Tho'  a'  my  life  I  lie  my  lecn 
In  Aiberdeen  avva'." 

There  is  also  a  poem  by  Dr  Ronald  Campbell 
Maclie ;  and,  several  pages  are  given  up  to 
"  Personalia  "—paragraphs  relating  mainly  to 
appointments  and  distinctions  secured  by 
graduates  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr  Robert  Andeison.  The 
number,  moreover,  contains  half  a  dozen  re- 
views of  current  books. 

The  Homes  of  the  Rukal  Students. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting  article 
is  that  of  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  on  this 
■subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts — 

In  tho  homes  from  which  came  the  rural 
students,  there  was  a  great  reverence  for  learn- 
ing apart  from  its  rewards.  The  temper  of  the 
communities  was  the  same  as  that  of  Emer- 
son's Now  England.  Tho  scholar  was  a  hero  and 
respected  as  such.  This  gave  the  teachers  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  parish.  They  wore  looked 
up  to  for  their  knowledge.  Looking  back,  it 
seenus  to  me  that  there  was  more  reading  and 
more  book  buying  than  there  is  now.  In  my  tunc 
there  were  lamps  and  candles,  but  before  that 
tho  evening  light  wafi  supplied  partly  by  the 
huge  peat  lires  and  partly  by  home  made 
candles  and  Dandles  made  of  splinters  of 
"  rosetty  "  fir.  These  had  to  be  hold  by  some 
one,  generally  by  the  herd  "  Loon,"  or  tho 
travelling  beggar,  who  often  (jot  a  seat  by 
the  fireside.  A  stand  sometimes  used  for  hold- 
ing those  fir  Candles  \*as  called  a  "peer  man." 
Oil  lamps  or  eruisios  with  rush  wicks  were  oiao 
used,  but  their  illuminating  power  was  not 
great.    The  short  working  days  of  winter  were 
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followed  by  a  long  "  forenicht."  This  was 
often  spent  in  visiting  neighbours — "giein' 
them  a  forenicht" — getting  and  giving  the 
news,  and  entertaining  one  another  variously. 

Draughts  was  the  favourite  game,  and  there 
would  bo  singing  and  story-telling.  But  in 
some  houses  at  any  rate,  a  great  deal  of  read- 
ing was  done.  At  first  books  were  read,  and 
of  these  there  was  greater  choice  than  might 
be  supposed.  Erekine'e  "Sermons,",  "  Joso- 
phus  "  (a  special  favourite),  the  publications  of 
Messrs  Chambers,  and  latterly  the  Cottage 
Library,  'published  Ivy  Milncr  and 
Sowerby  in  Halifax,  were  to  bo 
seen  frequently.  A  carpenter  in  my 
native  parish  had  got  together  about  500 
volumes,  and  he  knew  them.  The  pedlars 
brought  round  little  penny  books  of  story  and 
song,  which  were  often  bound  together.  Tho 
older  inhabitants  had  an  intense  prejudice 
against  novels,  or,  as  they  pronounced  them, 
"  novel les  " — tho  accent  on  the  second  syllabic. 
But  in  my  boyhood,  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  partly 
overcome  this  dislike,  and  cheap  editions  of  the 
"Waver  ley  Novels"  were  to  be  found.  But 
the  book  of  all  books  that  fascinated  and  thrilled 
our  village  in  the  early  'sixties  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Eugene  Sue's  "  Wandering  Jew." 

Newspapers  wero  few  and  expensive,  but  they 
were  read  with  singular  earnestness.  My  grand- 
uncle  subscribed  to  the  "Aberdeen  Journal,'' 
then  a  weekly  of  eight  pages,  with  advertise- 
ments on  the  first  page  and  leaders  on  the 
last.  When  ho  received  the  paper  he  com- 
menced at  tho  beginning,  reading  all  the  ad- 
vertisements carefully  through,  and  pursued  this 
way  page  by  page  and  column  by  column  to 
tho  end.  In  the  houses  at  night  someone  would 
read  the  paper  to  the  rest,  and  the  leading 
articles  in  particular.  "Tho  able  editor"  was 
powerful  in  these  days.  When  I  first  went  to 
Aberdeen  I  was  far  more  interested  in  seeing 
tho  editors  than  in  seeing  the  professors,  rnd 
tho  first  grasp  of  the  hand  from  William 
Forsyth  made  mo  very  proud. 

Tho  theory  of  lifo  in  these  homos  was  mainly 
that  of  a  Christian  stoicism.  I  think  there  was 
more  happiness  than  might  at  first  appear.  rihe 
people  were  interested  in  their  work,  and  1  ad 
pleasure  in  doing  it  well.  There  were  no  ex- 
travagant ambitions  or  desires,  or  at  least  these 
were  carefully  repressed.  I  suppose  that  most 
proverbs  tend  to  throw  cold  water  on  elation 
and  pride.  Tho  favourite  proverbs  of  Abor- 
deenshiro  point  to  a  sober,  moderate,  and  con- 
trolled attitude  to  life.  "  Ca'  canny  and  fleo 
laigh  "  is  one  of  tho  most  characteristic,  and 
there  are  others  like  it. 

"  Mony  anc  spears  the  gait  'at  they  ken." 

"Tho  thing  ye  dinna  ken  disna  anger  ye." 

"  Better  hand'  oot  than  pit  oot." 

"  Learn  young,  learn  fair, 
Learn  auld,  learn  sair." 

"  Little  wit  in  the  heid  makes  mony  traivels 
ti  tho  feet  "—said  when  one  has  to  return  for 
so niethiiug  fb tig otton. 

"  Yo  micht  see  that  wi'  ae  ee  an'  it  etappit 
in  wi'  fog." 

Tho    expression    of    emotion    was  severely 
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restrained,  and  decorous  love-making  was  as 
far  as  possiblo  enforced.  It  was  counted  most 
unlucky  to  praise  a  thing  very  highly.  If  that 
was  done  evil  was  suie  to  "follow.  "  Fores poai;- 
in.'i  "  it  was  caMcd.  The  idea  was,  perhaps, 
that  there  wUiS  a  little  envy  in  the  mind  of  the 
praiser,  and  although  ho  spoke  fair  he  was 
wishing  ill  to  befall 

It  must  nor  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
that  the  uncemomtrativeness  I  have  spoken 
of  implied  a  deficiency  in  affection.  The 
attachments  of  northern  hearts  were  deep  and 
tender  and  faithful.  Father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  help  for- 
ward the  student  of  their  families,  and  these 
sacrifices  were  made  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness. I  know  a  farm  servant  who  saved 
pounds  from  his  wages  to  send  to  the  brother 
in  Aberdeen. 

Execution  of  Jacobites, 

In  the  list  of  "  Gordons  Under  Arms  as 
Jacobites "  contributed  by  Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch 
to  tho  New  Spalding  Club's  recent  volume  of 
"  Gordons  Under  Arms,"  mention  is  made  of 
a  Charles  Gordon,  who  marched  with  the  rebels 
into  Derby,  December,  1745,  and  thence  to  Car- 
lisle, and  was  mado  a  lieutenant  and  left  there, 
but  was  captured  on  December  19.  On  October 
24,  1746,  ho  pleaded  guilty  at  York,  and  was 
executed  there  on  November  1,  along  with 
nine  other-  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  drawn 
to  tho  placo  of  execution,  Tyburn,  without  the 
Micklogato  Bar,  in  three  sledges,  and  when 
there  walked  to  the  gallows  Avithout  the  least 
fear.    Tho  "Scots  Magazine'  says— 

"  When  they  had  hung  about  ten  minutes, 
tho  executioners  cut  them  down,  laid  their 
bodies  on  a  stage,  stripped  them  naked,  un- 
bowelled  them,  and  threw  their  bowels  into  the 
tire  one  by  one.  The  executioner  held  Tip  each 
heart  before  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  and  cried, 
"Gentlemen,  behold  the  heart  of  a  traitor!'; 
at  the  last  he  cried,  Gentlemen,  behold  the 
heart  of  the  last  traitor  1  God  Save  King 
George  !'  upon  which  tho  spectators  gave  a  loud 
huzza.  Then  the  executioner  scored  the  arms 
and  legs  of  each  (but,  did  not  out  them  off),  err- 
ing, '  Good  people,  behold  the  four  quarters  of 
a  traitor!'  and  next  chipped  off  their  heads." 

Hearses  were  ready  to  receive  the  bodies  of 
Captain  George  Hamilton,  Edward  Clavering, 
and  Gordon,  and  there  were  coffins  for  tfio 
others.    Gordon  w,as  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Richard  Almack,  of  Long  Walford,  wrote  I  1 
tho  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (January,  L828 
that 

".  .  he  had  in  his  possession  some  rolicsoftho 
Royai  Family  of  Stewart,  one  of  which  is  a 
document,  interesting  because  it^  authenticity 

is  less  disputable  thou  that  of  the  others.  [|  is 
a  ticket  [illustration  given]  on  paper,  printed 
with  blue  ink  from  an  engraved  plate  in  the 
Form    of    a.    full  blown    POSG  ami  contains  the 

names  of  forty  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the 

exiled  family.    The  tradition  is  that  Uiis  was  a 
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ticket  of  admission  to  tho  private  meetings  of 
the  partisans  of  tho  Stuarts  after  defeat  at 
CuUodcn.  It  was  religiously  preserved  in  an 
ancient  Catholic  family  of  liancaehire,  together 
with  oilier  Jacobite  mementos  of  more  intrinsic 
value,  and  an  MS.  account,  dated  1749,  of  tho 
births  and  ages  of  the  old  Pretender  and  In-; 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward,  tho  young  Pie- 
ton  dor,  and  Honey  Benedict,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal of  York." 

Charles  Gordon's  is  one  of  the  names  men- 
tioned on  tho  ticket. 

Tho  only  other  Gordons  executed,  as  Jaco- 
bites were  William,  6th  Viscount  of  Kenmure, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  the  1715  rising,  and  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  London;  and  Captain  John  Gor- 
don, who  was  concerned  in  a  plot  to  raise  the 
Jacobite  standard  at  Oxford  (also  in  1715),  and 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 


The  Oldest  Book  in  the  World. 

The  Book  of  tho  Dead  is  the  oldest  book  in 
tho  world,  and  as  we  have  copies  of  it  in  one 
form  or  another  dating  from  somewhere  about 
3300  B.C.  to  within  a  few  centuries  of  our  em, 
it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  its  expres- 
sions sometimes  defy  grammatical  rules  made 
in  Germany.  What  is  more  to  tho  purpose  is 
that  the  fullest  and  most  splendid  copies  of  the 
Jk>ok  of  tho  Dead  were  written  in  the  time  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  when  Egypt  had  pist 
shaken  off  her  foreign  conquerors  and  had  her- 
self entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest;  that 
the  best  and  most  carefully  written  of  these 
copies  yet  discovered  are  all  in  the  British 
Museum-  and  that  tho  most  splendid  of  them 
is  the  Papyrus  of  Ani.  It  has  already  been 
published  in  two  largo  and  unhandy  editions 
by  tho  trustees,  but  Dr  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  says 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  facsimile  in  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  by  moans  of  folding 
plates  ho  has  succeeded  in  supplying'  this  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  largo  octavo  volume.  lie  has 
added  to  it  a  full  transcription  and  translation, 
together  with  a  dissertation  concerning  such  de- 
tails of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  general,  and 
tho  ideas  implied  by  tho  Book  in  particular,  as 
aro  necessary  to  its  understanding. 

The  Book  of  the  D>oad  is  tho  collection  of 
spells  or  charms  which  the  wealthy  Egyptian 
had  buried  with  him  to  assure  his  welfare  in 
tho  next  world.  These  arc  of  such  antiquity 
that  many  of  them  wero  probably  unintelligible 
to  their  copyists,  oven  in  the  earliest  recension 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  Whether  they  thus 
go  back  to  the  primitivo  belief  in  magic  which, 
some  anthropologists  toll  us,  preceded  all  re- 
ligion, or  whether  they  arc,  tike  all  spells  that 
havo  yet  come  to  light,  the  fossilised  and  steril- 
ised remains  of  religious  beliefs  long  since  ex- 
tinct, wo  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  But  in  the 
time  of  the  Theban  Empire  there  were  added 
to  thorn  "hymns"  which  aro  in  effect  pr^cta 


for  the  soul  of  tho  dead  expressed  in  language 
of  rare  beauty.    Thus  one  of  them  says — 

"  May  Ra  [the  Sun-God]  give  glory  and 
power,  and  truth-speaking  and  the  appearance 
as  a  living  soul  so  that  ho  may  gazo  upon  Ileru- 
khuti  [the  Lord  of  tho  Two  Horizons],  to  the 
Ka  [Double]  of  tho  Osiris,  the  scribe  Ani,  vvho 
speaketh  truth  befor  Osiris."    .    .  . 

Or  again — 

"O  thou  mightily  victorious  one,  thou  Power 
of  Powers.  .  .  make  thou  the  Osiris  Ani  to 
be  glorious  by  virtue  of  his*  word,  which  is 
truth,  in  Khcrt-Neter  [the  Underworld].  Grant 
thou  that  he  may  be  in  Amentet  free  from  sin, 
and  let  his  offences  be  behind  thee." 

Such  prayers  show  an  ethical  fooling  which  is 
certainly  far  removed  from  more  magic,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  study  of  them  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
for  tho  comprehension  of  Egyptian  religion. — 
"  Athemeum,"  .November  8. 


Punning  Texts. 

Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  "Circuit  Journeys," 
mentions  that  on  one  Circuit  he  and  his  fellow- 
judge  "  processed  to  church  at  Perth,  and 
listened  to  a  discourse  by  a  lately-placed  youth 
who  selected  as  his  text,  "  What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  and  whence  came 
they?"  "Though  the  words,"  adds  his 
lordship,  "refer  to  certain  angels,  and  not  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  yet  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  white  on  our  gowns,  all 
eyes  were  on  us  for  a  moment." 

It  is  possible  continues  -(Lord  Cockburn)  that 
the  selection  of  this  passage  was  accidental, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  so  when  a  clergyman 
preached  at  a  stiff  grim  blockhead  of  an  Advo- 
cate-Depute, called  Samuel  MML'orniick,  some- 
where about  thirty  years  ago.  His  text  was, 
as  he  read  it,  "And  Samuel  went  from  year  to 
year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and 
Mizpeh"  (I  Samuel,  vii.,  16).  These  three 
places  meant  Jedburgh  ,L)rund  rios,  and  Ayr. 
Tho  Justice  (Boyle1  and  Samuel,  who  were 
stuck  up  in  the  front  gallery,  were  visibly  much 
offended,  which  did  not  diminish  the  smiles  and 
winks  of  other  people. 

The   Rev.   Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification'  and  Bursars. 

Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

1763.— To  James  Donaldson,  for  two  yeare. 

1765.- -To  Ji'.nnv  Roid,  for  four  yours. 

1769.— To  Charles  Walt,  for  two  years. 

1769. — To  Janice  Perio,  for  two  ye.irv.  1 1  o  «NftS 
founder  of  the  "  European  Magazine "  and 
editor,  "  Morning  OSucoiuole." 
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1771.— To  Tliomas  Taylor,  for  four  years. 

1771.— To  Andrew  Shepherd,  son  of  George 
S.,  for  three  years. 

1771.— To  James  Allan,  eon  of  Colin  A.,  for 
four  years. 

1774. — To  James  Ross,  son  of  Alex.  R.,  for 
four  years.    He  Was  M.A.,  1777. 

1774. — To  James  Anderson,  son  of  Peter  A., 
for  four  years. 

1774.  — To  Jameo  Low,  son  of  John  L.,  tailor 
and  burgess,  for  four  years.  He  was  also  a 
Moir  bursar,  and  was  M.A.  1777. 

1775.  — To  James  Milne,  son  of  George  M-,  for 
four  years. 

1777.  — To  George  Donaldson,  son  of  George 
D.,  weaver  and  burgess,  for  two  years. 

1778.  — To  Alex.  Clark,  son  of  Alex.  C,  for 
four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1782. 

1779.  — To  James  Norvall,  son  of  William  N., 
for  four  yeare.  Ho  was  a  Moir  bursar,  and  was 
M.A.  1783. 

1779.— To  Alexander  Still,  son  of  William  S., 
burgess. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS, 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
July  1705. 

2  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  butter,  etc.,  to 
the  house   £16   0  0 

17  dito. — Given  my  -wife  to  buy  butter  and  oyr. 
necessars  to  the  house   £12  14  0 

24  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  linnen  to  her- 
solfe   £5   0  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  July  of  pocket  moy. 
qrof.  I  kept  no  account   £3  19  0 

19  July  1705.— Given  ticket  to  Thomas  Crystio 
in  Craighall  for  seaven  bolLg  forme  meill  I 
received  from  him  out  of  the  girnell  of 
Feoheil  at  eight  stono  for  tho  boll,  for  the 
house  use,  for  qoh.  I  am  to  payo  his  maistor 
the  prayoo  ho  gott  for  tho  rest  of  the  girnell, 
qch.  is  four  pundis  Scotte  for  the  boll  at  eight 
stone  and  ano  halfo  for  tho  boll,  payable  at 
WitsojuUiy  1706,  from  John  Straohan  and 
Rob  Molisone,  merchants  in  Abd.  So  I  am 
to  paiye  only  for  six  bolls  and  nyno  qrs.,  bo 
qch.  at  4  libsiper  boll  for  sd.  ig  £26    5  0 

It. — I  gott  tuo  bolls  and  ano  half  boll  wheito 
meill  from  Wm.  Ligertwood.  and  tuo  bolls 
from  Thomas  Crystie,  and  ono  boll  from 
John  Ligertwood,  qch.  malts  5£  boll  wheito 
meill  @  9  stono  per  boll,  and  given  recto 
therefor  at  the  current  praiyoo  neferod  to 
their  maistor.  Ho  oaye  ho  will  take  no  more 
for  it  but  4  libs,  per  boll  as  for  the  forme 
meill  above   £22   0  0— £48   5  0 
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Agust  1705. 

2  dito. — To  Gilbert  Staimans  for  4j,  dayes  worke, 
at  5  shil.  pr.  day   £1   2  6 

4  dito. — To  Robert  Shirris  for  makeing  a  pair 
great  bands  to  the  gate  in  Fechell  wt.  tuo 
pair  small  bands,  and  naills  for  them, 
etc  £1   8  0 

6  dito. — For  casting  1000  dyfote  to  the  house, 
10  shil.  ;  for  layeing  them  on,  and  dressing 
at  12  shil  £1   2  0 

10  dito. — My  broyr.  payt  mv  taxationc  from 
Wit.  1703  to  Wit.  1704,  qch.  was  23  libs  6 
shil.  2d  for  houses,  land  and  water.  It.— for 
a  prlget,  14J,  shil..  makes  £24   0  8 

14  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  butter,  cheise, 
and  oyr.  necessars  to  the  house  £8    0  0 

To  remember  yt.  in  Juno  last  I  lent  five  hun- 
dorod  mercks  to  Thomas  Thomson  of  Feach- 
field  upon  bond,  but  payeing-  it  to  Wm. 
Johnson,  advooat  in  Abd.,  I  retained  123  libs. 


6^  shil.  qoh.  ho  was  resting  me,  so  I  payt  in 
moy  £210  "0  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Aguet  of  pocket  moy. 
qrof.  I  kept  no  account   £3   5  0 

September  1705. 

3  dito. — Given  my  wifo  to  buy  necessars  to 

the  house,  etc  £9    0  0 

6  dito.— Payt  to  Mm  Brebner,  1  lib.  13  shil. 


qch.  she  gaue  out  for  bleitching  oloth  to  my 
wife;  and  to  John  Argbokl,  messr.,  for 
aresting  John  Ritchie's  mealla  for  the  cur- 
rent yeir,  12  shil.  ;  and  for  sharping  or  grind- 
ing my  four  rassors,  9  sliil. ;  and  for  i  pund 

wheit  soap,  3^  shil  £2  17  4 

8  dito. — For  extracting  my  instrument  and 
postage  yrof.  south  agt.  Wm.  Coch- 
ran  £1  18  0 

13  dito. — Given  Mrs  Brebner  to  buy  a  eton  and 
ano  half  of  tack,  6  libs.  ;  and  for  a  syde  of 
mutton,  17  shil.  ;  and  for  tuo  pains  ehoues  to 

my  self,  4  libs.  8  shil.,  is  £11  15  0 

13  dito —To  Wm.  Lieklic,  form  an  in  the  Mid- 
chinglo  for  2£  monoths  worke  this  present 
yeir,  2^  mercks;  and  to  Paul]  Monzios  for 
letting  yearn  to  my  wifo,  1  l-5th  libs  £2  17  4 

17  dito. — Payt  my  teind  and  feu  of  the  Mid- 
oh  ingle  for  tho  season  1705,  qch.  comes 
to   £12  18  2 

18  dito. — For  a  pound  tobaoo,  10  shil.  ;  for  tua 
wnees  oxeorotium,  16  shil.,   is  £1    6  0 

21  dito. — To  Alex.  Pcirio  for  tuontio  four  foots 
of  glass  to  tho  windous  of  Feoholl,  and  tor 
mending  some  of  them,  arid  eonioing  out 
therwith   £3  16  0 

21  dito.—  To  Tho.  Crystio  for  a  horse  when  I 
wont  in  to  Abd.  the  5  instant,  and  for  horse 
havtv  out  againe  wt  Keathron,  t ho  ISth  dito. 
2  libs  £2  0  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  Scplr.  of  pookol 
moy,  in  Al>d.  and  oyr.  U&yfl  .€5  11  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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(Queries. 


1C30.  Family  of  King  of  Newmill. — What 
is  known  concerning  this  old  family?  Who  is 
now  the  repreecsmtative ? 

R. 

1031.  Sin  Alexander  Forbes  of  Foveran, 
Dart. —Wanted  information  concerning  the* 
name  of  the  husband  and  date  of  marriage  of 
Sir  Alexander's  daughter  Ioabcl. 

G.  S. 


Bnswcrs- 


1015.  Gavin  Cruickshank,  Shipmaster, 
Aberdeen.— Among  other  particulars  furnished 
in  Colonel  W.  Johnston's  "A  Genealogical 
Account  of  tihe  Descendants  of  James  Young 
and  Rachel  Cruickshank "  are  tlhe  following 
facts: — As  the  name  of  Cruickshank  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  poll  able  persons  in  Aber- 
deen it  is  likely  that  he  wad  absent  at  sea  while 
the  roll  was  in  preparation.      Gavin  Cruick- 


shank was  admitted  a  Guild,  or  Merchant  Bur- 
gess, of  Aberdeen,  29th  August,  1702,  but  of 
his  family  origin  no  trace  is  to  be.  found  in  the 
Burgess  Register.  By  an  entry  in  December, 
I7u2,  in  the  "  Propinquity  Book,"  it  is  found 
that  Gavin  was,  in  that  year,  master  of  the 
Bon-Accord  galley  of  Aberdeen,  then  tradinr 
between  Aberdeen  and  Cadiz. 

Captain  Gavin  Cruickshank  married,  at 
Aberdeen,  5th  May,  1701,  Elspet  Milne,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Milne,  Merchant  Burgees  of 
that  town.  It  is  supposed  that  the  captain 
perished  at  sea.  Of  the  union  were  born  two 
daughters— Rachel,  who  married,  in  December, 
1735,  as  his  second  wife,  James  Young,  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen ;  and  Isabel,  who  married, 
in  March,  1748,  as  his  second  wife,  James 
Smith,  saddler,  and  convener  of  the  Incor- 
porated Trades  of  Aberdeen. 

Colonel  Johnston's  volume  mentioned  should 
be  consulted  for  numerous  interesting  details 
ro  the  Cruickshanks  and  Youngs,  as  well  as 
their  descendants. 

B. 

1028.  Rev.  John  Gellie,  Minister,  Nigg.— 
Mr  Gellie  married,  first  (contract  dated  August, 
1751),  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  _  deceased 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Auohlouohries.  IIo 
married,  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Farquhar,  and  died  15th  January,  1753, 
in  his  46th  year. 
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No.  296.— December  26,  IV 13. 


The  Davidsons  of  Newton. 

Tho  estate  of  Newton  has  had  a  curious  his- 
tory in  point  of  proprietorship.  From  first  t° 
last  three  different  families  of  Gordon,  have 
owned  it-  Some  time  in  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  it  came  into  the  keeping  of  the  family 
of  Davidson.  In  1701,  Alexander  Davidson, 
younger  of  Newton,  married  Mary  Cordon,  tho 
heiress  of  Gight,  and  tho  estate  was 
held  by  them  and  their  defendants 
till  about  1784.  Tho  following  docu- 
ments, which  have  'been  kindly  lent  me 
by  Mrs  Parkin-Mooire,  sister  of  tho  present 
laird  of  Newton,  throw  now  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Davidsons.  They  have  been  trans- 
cribed by  the  scholarly  Mr  Stephen  Rec, 
minister  of  Boharm. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1702— 

Proeuratorie  of  resignation  and  right  bo  the 
Lady  Gight  to  herself o  and  tho  Laird  of 
Newtown,  her  husband. 

Bo  it  knowen  to  all  men  be  thir  present 
letters  Me,  Dam  Mary  Gordone,  Lady  Gight, 
herctablo  proprietar  of  tho  lands,  barronie, 
milns,  teends  and  others  underwritten  with 
tho  pertinents  ...  to  havo  made,  con- 
stitute and  ordained  .  .  .  and  ilk  ane  of 
them  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  procurators  .  . 
.  to  compear  befor  my  immediat  laufull 
superiors  .  .  .  and  resign©  ...  all  and 
haill  the  towns,  lands,  mains  and  barronie  of 
Gight  with  tho  tower,  fortalico  and  manor 
plaoo  therof,  tho  mill  of  Gight  .  .  .  tho 
towns  and  lands  of  Little  Gight.  Fadonhill, 
Blaekhillock,  Meelde  and  Litle  Millbreck©  and 
Swanforcl,  the  towns  and  lands  of  Fetterletter, 
burgh  of  barronie,  fairs,  mereatts,  haill  pro- 
feitts,  priviledges  and  pertinents  therof,  tho 
towns  and  lands  of  Woodhoad  and  Backhill, 
tho  towns,  lands  and  mains  of  Ardlogie  and 
manor  place  therof,  with  the  mill  of  Ardlogie 
.  .  .  the  towns  and  lands  of  Windiehills, 
Cottouno,  Lefchintie,  Bruckleseat,  Stonhouso 
of  Gight,  Monkshill,  Kirk  tow  no  oif  Fyvie, 
Pecterwell,  Bairnsdaill,  Dykesydc,  Marydyke, 
and  Bridge-end.  togither  with  the  teends  of 
the  lands  of  Littlcfolla,  and  sioklyko  the  towns 
and  lands  of  Ballquhynachie,  mill  thorof  .  . 
.  tho  towns  and  lands  of  Midlemuirc.  Toux- 
town,  Meokle  and  Title  Ardocs  and  Nowseat, 
with  the  mill  of  Ardoo  ...  in  the  hands 
of  my  immediat  laufull  superiors  .  .  .  and 
that  .  .  .  for  new  infeftment  ...  to 
mo,  the  said  Dam©  Mary  Gordon,  an<l  Alex- 
ander Davidsone,  younger  of  Newtowne,  my 
husband,  .  .  .  and  to  tho  aires  procreat  or 
to  bo  procrcat  betwixt  us,  which  faillieing  to 
any  other  heir  of    my    bodio,    which  also 


faillieing  to  the  said  Alexander  Davidson©,  my 
husband,  and  his  aires  whatsomever  .  .  . 
with  the  speeiall  eonditiono  .  .  .  that  ail 
and  every  heir,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
shall  happen  to  succeed  to  mo  .  .  .  shall 
be  bound  ...  to  assume  and  use  the  sir- 
name  of  Gordone  and  to  bear  and  tarry  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Gight  perpetually  in  all 
tymo  her  after,  and  in  caico  of  su©ces>ione  of 
aires  female,  the  eldest  aire  female  shall  al- 
ways succeed  without  any  divisionc,  who  and 
her  husband  and  aires  shall  still  assume  and 
bear  the  name  and  arms  as  above.  .  .  In 
witnoss  wherof  (writen  bo  John  Deans,  writer 
in  Aberdeen)  I  and  my  husband  in  token  of 
his  consent  havo  subscribed  thir  presents  at 
Aberdein  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1702.  befor 
thir  witnesses,  Mr  Alexander  Davidsone, 
elder  of  Newtown ;  George  Davidson  of  Carn- 
bi'ogic,  Mr  Alexander  Thomsone,  town  clerk 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  said  John  Deans. 

M.  Gohdon. 

A.  Davidson. 

Mr  Al.  Davidson,  witnes. 
Geo.  Davidson,  witnes. 
M.  Al.  Thomsone,  witnes. 
Jo.  Deans,  witnes. 

1705— 

Assignatione,  James  Sangster. 

James  Sangster  in  Miln  of  Newtone  for 
onerous  causes  and  weighty  considerations, 
assigns  to  Mr  Alexander  Davidsone  of 
Newton©  £100  Scots  left  to  him  as  a  legacy 
by  the  deceased  Patrick  Meirnes  in  Green- 
inches,  his  father-in-law.  At  Newtone,  12 
July,  1705,  before  John  Webster  in  Brank- 
ancntim  and  William  Fergusson©  in  Newtone. 

James  Sangiistek. 
Will  Fergussone,  witnes  and  writer. 
John  Webster,  witnes. 

Condiscendance,  James  Hamilton  against 
Davidson  of  Gight  and  his  lady,  1705. 

Condiscendanoo,  James  lJamiltono  of 
Coubardio  against  Davidson©  of  Gight  and 
his  Lady. 

The  said  James  Hamiltone  con- 
discends  that  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  proceeding  Sepbcr.  im 
vijc  bo  vertue  of  the  Lady  Gi^ht's 
letters  and  her  desire  did  goe 
about  licr  affairs  with  his  own  ser- 
vants and  horses  and  on  his  own 
expenses,  which  he  reckons  to  be 
yearly  500  morks,  inde   £2533    6  S 

This  ho  offers  to  prove  as  he  can 
bo  served. 

Item,  by  the  Saids  persones  and 
their  affairs  the  said  James  Hamil- 
ton was  damnified  and  lesed  by  a 
Gbuncill  procea  intonted  against 
him  and  friend*  whom  he  VVRfi 
boUnd  to  defend  in  the  3OUm0  .    1000   0  0 


£3333   6  8 
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1708— 

Discharge,  Patrick  Gellie  to  James  Davidsone. 

I,  Patrick  Geliie,  late  Dean  of  Gild  of 
Abordein,  grant  me  to  havo  received  from 
James  Davidsone,  lawfull  sone  to  the  doceist 
Mr  Alexander  Davidsone  of  Newtone,  the 
soumo  of  Fiftie  pund  Scots  money  restand  to 
me  as  Dean  of  Gild  .  .  .  bo  the  said 
deceist  Mr  Alexander  Davidsone  as  the  con- 
verted ©ompositione  money  for  the  entrie  df 
himself  and  the  said  James  Davidsone,  his 
second  sone,  to  one  half  nets  salmond  fishing 
in  the  raik  on  the  water  of  Die  holden  of  the 
provest,  baillies,  and  Counsell  of  the  burgh 
of  Aberdeen  -  .  .  -which  the  said  doceist 
Mr  Alexander  Davidsone  undertook  to  pay  to 
me  and  perswaded  me  to  delyver  up  the  wreita 
and  evidents  of  the  said  fishing  and  which  I 
payed  in  my  aeeompts  to  the  towne  of  Abor- 
dein and  which  summe  is  containt  in  ane 
decreet  obtaint  at  my  instance  against  the 
said  James  Davidsone  befor  the  Provest  and 
baillies  of  Aberdeen  dated  the  day  of 
jm  vjc  and  eightic  yeirs  ...  In  wit- 
nes  quherof  written  be  Patrick  Milne,  writer 
in  Aberdein,  I  have  subscribed  thir  presents 
at  Aberdein  the  eighteint  day  of  October 
jm  vijc  and  eight  yeirs. 

(Not  signed.) 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  "  Rabbling  "  at  Fraserburgh, 
1707, 

The  "rabbling  at  Deer" — the  popular  and 
pro-Episcopalian  opposition  to  the  induction  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister  —  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  in  Pratt's  "  Buchan,"  and,  much 
more  recently,  by  an  article  by  Mr  John  Mal- 
colm Bulloch  in  "The  Book  of  Buchan."  But 
an  equally  formidable  "rabbling"  took  place 
at  Fraserburgh  four  years  before  the  Deer 
affair,  particulars  of  which  are  furnished  in  the 
paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Peterhead, 
on  "  Deer  Presbytery  Records,"  which  appears 
in  the  part  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Buchan 
Club"  just  issued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  parishes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Deer  were 
occupied  by  Presbyterian  ministers;  others  by 
Episcopal  ministers,  who,  having  been  in 
ducted  before  1690,  were  allowed  to  remain, 
although  non-juring;  and  others  by  Episcopal 
ministers  who,  not  having  been  inducted  before 
1690,  were  not  legally  parish  ministors,  and 
were  known  as  "  Intruders."  In  April,  1703,  a 
vacancy  occurred  at  Fraserburgh,  owing  to  the 
death  of  tlio  Rev.  James  Moor  (or  Moore). 
He  was  a  non-juring  minister,  and  las 
6on  Alexander,  in  Episcopal  orders,  had 
been  permitted  to  assist  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  "  intrude "  after 
his  father's  death,  to  which  ho  had  agreed. 
Evidently,    "my   lord   Sal  town "    refused  the 


Presbytery  access  to  the  church,  and,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  in  March,  1704,  intimated 
that  "he  and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  had 
subscribed  a  coll  to  Mr  Alexr.  Moor,  son  of 
tlie  late  minister,  and  had  offered  the  said  coll 
to  our  moderator  at  his  dwelling-houss  under 
form  of  instrument,  and  albeit  the  said  Mr 
Alexr.  had  not  ooniplyd  with  the  govern- 
ment yet  he  judged  the  Presbetrie  might  try 
him,  and  if  he  wold  not  condescend  then  they 
should  fix  on  anoyr."  The  Presbytery  cited  Mr 
Moor  to  appear  before  them,  and  though  the 
summons  was  twice  repeated,  Mr  Moor  "com- 
peared not."  Ho  failed  also  to  compear  before 
the  Synod,  whereupon  the  Synod  formally  for- 
bade him  "to  preach  in  the  Kirk  or  poroch  of 
Frazerburgh  or  in  any  other  Kirk  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  under  pain  of  the  highest 
censure."    This  wias  in  October,  1704. 

■No  definite  action  followed  immediately. 
Negotiations  to  induce  Mr  Moor  to  desist  from 
preaching  failed,  and  he  "continued  Ins  in- 
trusion as  formerly  "  down  till  the  end  of  1705. 
I  he  necessary  compulsitor  was  eventually  ob- 
tained in  the  shape  of  "  Councill  letters  "  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  .Lord  Advocate, 
and  in  November,  1706,  "The  Presb.  taking 
to  their  most  serious  consideration  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  town  and  paroch  of  Frazerburgh 
for  want  of  a  fixed  gospoll  minr.,  do  resolve  to 
have  the  sd.  church  planted  with  all  possible 
convenience—  Mr  Anderson  to  intimate  to  all 
concerned  the  Presbetrie's  willingness  that  they 
should  move  in  the  sd.  affair  and  call  for  a 
qualified  man  to  bo  their  fixed  minister,  and  to 
siignme  the  samen  at  the  next  meeting— in  case 
they  shall  not  compear  th©  Prcsbctry  will  pro- 
coed  as  said  is—  Meantime  Mr  Achmlek,  pro- 
bationer, is  taken  on  the  first  peioe  of  his 
tryall,  in  order  to  his  settlement  ther,  they 
being  unanimously  resolved  to  sign  a  presbv- 
teriall  call  to  him  att  their  next  dyet  in  case 
ther  be  no  other  proposed  by  the  herctors  and 
people  foresaid."    The  parish  taking  no  action, 

a,  presbyteriaHl  call"  was  given  to  Mr  Achin- 
l'ek,  and  his  ordination  fixed  for  4th  February, 
1707  at  Fraserburgh.  It  duly  took  place, 
'albeit  ther  was  great  opposition  to  the  sd. 
work  by  a  rable  of  people,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing "  short  and  true  account  "  is  given  in  the 
Presbytery  records — 

"  The  Master  of  Saltcn  being  in  the  Town 
Council  houss  with  the  magistrates  and  several) 
other  inhabitants  about  the  tyme  that  the 
minrs.  came  into  the  town  the  sd.  day,  sent 
a  letter  subscribed  bv  many  hands  to  the  sd. 
brethren  in  their  quarters  or  ever  they  went 
to  church  for  to  constitute  and  call  the  fond, 
edict  shewing  that  they  desired  the  Presby. 
not  to  settle  Mr  AohinQek  among  them  because 
he  was  not  acceptable  to  them  but  gave  no 
particular  objection  against  him  as  sd. 
is  the  brethren  returned  tibia  answer  to 
tho  bearer  by  word  of  mouth  that  they  had  fi«t 
as  yet  mett,  their  members  not  being  all  eomo 
up,  but  so  soon  as  they  wer  oonvenod  and  <  in- 
stitute they  should  consider  the  somen  and  re- 
turn an  answer.  After  which  they  wont  to  the 
chureh,  but  as  they  WOT  going  thither  they  vror 
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assaulted  on  the  high  streets  wF  a  rable  of 
people  who  threw  stones  and  dub  or  mire  upon 
them — pursueing  them  in  to  the  church  with 
the  same  weapons,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire  to  a  corner  under  a  loft  that  thoy  might 
think  on  an  answer,  and  'being  greatly  hin- 
dered by  the  mob  forsd.,  they  sent  one  of  their 
brethren  to  speak  with  the  master  and  magis- 
trates forsd.,  who  wer  still  in  the  councilHiouss 
hard  by  the  church.  Some  offioers  wer  sent  in 
to  the  church  who  made  some  show  of  silencing 
them,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  noise  and  insolent 
cariago  of  the  sd.  raole  still  increasing.  In  the 
mean  tym  the  edict  forsd.  was  called  at  the 
church  door  as  is  above  sd.  At  length  {ho 
master  and  magistrates  turning  impatient  for 
an  answer  to  their  letter,  which  was  retarded 
as  sd.  is,  they  came  in  to  the  church  with  a 
great  rable  at  their  back,  and  the  sd.  master 
being  in  passion  called  furiously  for  an  answer 
in  write  to  whom  the  moderator  answered  that 
he  and  the  magistrates  being  personally  present 
ther  needed  no  answer  in  write,  to  which  the 
master  replyed  that  if  he  got  not  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  write  he  cold  not  undertak  to  keep 
off  the  rable  but  let  them  loose  on  the 
Presbetrie,  upon  which  Mr  Thomas  Udny, 
minister  att  Strichen,  protestested  (sic)  that  the 
sd.  master  and  magistrates  should  bo  lyablo  for 
whatever  molestation  or  trouble  the  Presb. 
should  sustain  in  going  about  their  work  in 
settling  the  place  with  a  minister,  and  there- 
fore took  instruments  hi  the  hands  of  Mr  Ilcnry 
likly  minr.  at  Oldmeldrum  Olork  pro  tempore. 
The  master  and  magistrates  hereupon  removing 
and  expecting  an  answer  as  sd.  is.  yet  the  noise 
of  the  rablo  rather  increased,  so  that  with  great 
difficulty  they  got  the  answer  to  the  letter 
finished.  The  Presby.  considering-  that  they 
oould  not  get  *ne  ordination  of  Mr  Alexr. 
Achinlek  .gone  about,  resolved  to  retire  into 
their  quarters  to  Bailie  Hay,  his  houss,  and  in 
the  mean  tyme  appointed  three  of  their  ov.  n 
number  to  cary  tho  sd.  letter  to  the  master  end 
magistrates  sitting  still  in  tho  Oouncell  houss. 
viz.,  Mr  Guthryj  Mr  Brown,  and  Mr  Anderson, 
which  they  delivered  to  the  sd.  master,  who 
having  read  the  samen  and  not  finding  it  satis- 
factory, returned  this  answer  that  they  Avoid 
come  to  their  meeting  to  protest  against  their 
proeedure.  The  modr.,  Mr  Guthry,  in  namo  of 
the  Presby.,  required  of  the  sd.  master  and 
magistrates  that  they  should  by  their  power 
and  authority  compesoe  tho  rable  and  tumult 
that  no  disturbance  might  bo  given  to  tho 
worship  of  God,  and  if  the  sd.  disturbances 
should  not  be  stayed  ho  doclared  that  thev  be- 
hoved to  tak  such  methods  for  sotling  of  tho 
minr.  as  necessity  would  alow  upon  all  which 
he  protested  and  took  instruments  in  tho  hands 
of  Alexr.  Gordon,  town  clerk  of  Frazcrburgh, 
present  in  the  sd.  oouncell.  After  which  theso 
commissioned  did  removo  to  their  quarters  to 
their  brethren  and  in  their  way  thither  they 
mett  with  great  trouble  from  the  rable,  as  had 
also  the  rest  of  the  brethren  in  their  return  from 
the  church.  And  while  they  wer  taking  the 
sd.  affair  into  their  consideration  tho  sd.  Master 
of  Salton  with  magistrates  come  in   with  a 


great  rable  about  them  and  gave  in  a  protesta- 
tion in  write  against  tho  procedure  of  the  Presb. 
in  setling  Mr  Achinlek,  and  thereupon  required 
and  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Mr  James 
Anderson,  clerk  of  the  Presb.  and  while  they 
wer  removing  one  of  the  Bailies  return ed  and 
told  the  Presb.  that  thoy  wer  going  to  bum 
their  answer  to  tho  master's  letter  and  so  tho 
rablo  removed  to  attend  the  sd.  eollenmity.  In 
the  moantymo  tho  Presby.  considering  that  ther 
was  no  objection  made  against  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  s'aid  Mr  Achinlek,  as  also  that 
they  could  not  sett  about  tho  said  work  in  that 
orderly  _  way  as  it  required,  resolved  to  ordain 
the  said  Mr  Achinlek  in  the  same  chamber 
where  they  were.  And  Mr  Udny  after  prayer 
proposing  the  usual  questions  to  him  and  he 
returning  satisfactory  answers  thereto,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  function  of  the  holy  ministry 
by  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presb.  according  to  the  laudable  practice  of 
this  church  before  several!  gentlemen  and  othors 
present  as  witnesses,  after  which  tho  brethren 
gavo  him  tho  right  hand  of  fellowship.  During 
this  tyme  there  was  great  quietness  because  the 
rable  was  convened  about  tho  cross  with  the 
beating  of  a  drum  to  see  the  Presb.'s  answer 
burnt  or  els  a  double  therof,  and  so  tho  work 
was  very  peaceably  gone  about  in  that  tyme." 

Tho  trouble  by  no  means  ended  here.  Con- 
siderable delay  toolk  place  in  the  surrender  of 
tho  church  registers  and  utensils.  Mr  Moor 
continued  to  baptize  and  marry,  and  proceed- 
ings had  to  be  taken  against  him.  Ho  also  re- 
mained in  the  manse  for  some  time,  and  finally 
raised  a  difficulty  about  what  wero  fixtures  and 
what  were  movables.  And  Lord  Saltoun  "  was 
very  angry,"  aaid  was  reported  as  "intending 
to  apply  the  'vacant  stipend  for  uses  without 
tho  irxiiish  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Presbytery."  It  was  not  till  1710  that  Mr 
Achinleck  was  able  to  get  a  S<>Gsion  constituted  ; 
but  ho  "appears  to  have  been  an  able  minister, 
taking  his  part  in  the  Prmbytery,  and  succeed- 
ing in  consolidating  his  charge  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances." 


Another  Prehistoric  Tomb  at  Forres. 

Mention  was  made  in  No.  2S0—  September 
5,  of  the  discovery  by  Mr  C.  M.  Bruce,  Burgio 
Lodge  farm.  Forres,  on  July  28,  of  a  short 
cist,  containing  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
a  brachyeephalous  man,  dating  perhaps  2000  to 
3000  years  B.C.  During  the  work  of  removing 
some  fast  stones  from  the  same  field  Mr  Bruce 
uncovered  another  ancient  grave.  It  Was 
situated  on  -a  gravelly  hillock  on  the  Thornhill 
part  of  the  farm,  alxmt  100  yards  east  of  the 
previous  find. 

This  second  discovery  (says  "  The  Scotsman  " 
of  October  16)  is  o  simply  mode  cist  of  small 
capacity,  'primitive  in  t ho  extreme,  and  ap- 
parently construct. h!  to  receive  the  ashes  of 
burial  after  cremation.    \o  truOQ  of  bODCS  wafl 
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found,  but  only  a  thin  lair  of  ash,  containing 
email  -particles  "of  charcoal,  probably  oak.  The 
cast,  whiten  was  found  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  level,  is  egg-shaped,  'but  slightly 
drawn  in.  and  the  point  lying  to  the  cast. 
It  measures  24  inches  in  length,  17  inches  at  its 
greatest  width,  and  12  inches  in  depth.  The 
design  is  formed  of  rough  undressed  stone  set 
on  end  and  packed  round  with  pebbles.  .The 
floor  of  the  tomb  was  found  bordered  with  small 
pebbles,  and  in  the  centre  a  flat  one  measuring 
six  by  eight  inches.  No  grave  goods  were  in 
the  cist  that  would  associate  the  find  with  any 
age,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  sculpture  work, 
or  attempt  at  dressing  the  stones.    _  _ 

It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most .  insignificant 
of  sepulchres,  and  might  never  have  been  in- 
vestigated had  it  not  been  covered  by  a  pond- 
erous stone  estimated  to  weigh  20  cwt.  That 
mass  lav  over  the  cist,  just  under  the  surface 
level,  and  was  marked  by  a  headstone  rising 
above  the  ground.  The  cover  is  almost  rect- 
angular at  one  end  and  on  two  sides.  The 
end  is  four  feet  wide,  and  the  sides  four  feet 
and  five  feet  respectively.  The  other  end  is 
irregular,  but  is  six  feet  at  its  greatest  length. 
It  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped  in  its  form,  being 
from  twelve  inches  thick  at  one  end  to  nineteen 
at  the  other. 

The  cist  lies  with  the  apex  towards  the  east, 
and  the  cover  was  found  lying  in  its  length 
north  and  south.  The  headstone  stood  on  tho 
oast  side,  hard  up  to  the  cover,  and  had  a  set- 
ting of  big  pebbles  round  it,  and  along  all  the 
cast  side  of  the  slab,  extending  half-way  down 
the  ends.  The  covering  was  ten  inches  above 
tho  tomb,  but  the  head  or  oast-end  stone 
of  it  stood  within  four  inches  of  the  slab. 

Tho  grave  lies  in  glacial  formation,  but  tho 
slab  and  headstone  aro  of  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
probably  from  out-crops  half  a  mile  away.  This 
disparity  of  circumstances  led  to  its  investiga- 
tion. 

Mir  William  Taylor,  archaeologist,  Lhanbryde, 
examined  tho  grave,  on  its  discovery,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  one  of  the.  rudest  old-world  remiains 
lie  had  over  seen.  That  it  is  of  great  age  lie 
liad  no  doubt.  It  seems  strange  that  neither 
stone  nor  bronze  implements  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Burgle  Lodge  within  living 
memory.  The  present  is  the  third  ancient  grave 
discovered  there,  but  one  found  further  west  in 
1848  contained  an  um  and  hear!  ornaments.  Tho 
grave  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Alexander  Thomp- 
son of  Burgio,  and  is  about  four  miles  cast  of 
Forres. 

"  Byegone  Days  in  Aberdeenshire." 

An  interesting  addition  to  local  publications 
has  boon  mado  from  the  pen  of  Mr  John  Allar- 
dyco,  Ctdts,  in  the  shape  of  a  neatly  bound 
volume,  demy  8vo,  entitled  "  Ryogono  Days  in 
Aberdeenshire."  It  embraces  chapter?  on 
Ways  and  Customs,  Agriculture,  Minister;  and 
Religion,   Schoolmasters  and  Education  Doc- 


tors and  Medical  Science,  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, Fisheries,  Granite  Industry,  and  Folk- 
lore. The  sources  from  which  extracts  have 
been  taken  aro  carefully  noted,  and  the  text  is 
brightened  by  numerous  anecdotes. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Bursabs — (Continued). 

1783.— To  Jolin  Martin,  son  of  Robert  M., 
for  lour  years.    He  was  M.A.  1786. 

1780. — To  John  Low,  eon  of  Jolm  L.,  tailor, 
and  sometime  convener,  for  three  years. 

1783. — To  Alexander  Walker,  son  of  John  W., 
goldsmith,  and  sometime  convener,  Hammer- 
man  Incorp.,  for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A. 
1787. 

1785.  — To  Georgo  Bimie,  son  of  James  B., 
for  three  years. 

1786.  — To  Alexander  Robertson,  son  of  Wil- 
liam R.,  for  three  years.  He  was  afterwards  a 
painter  in  New  York. 

1787.  — To  James  Smith,  son  of  James  S., 
goldsmith,  and  member  Hammerman  Incorp., 
for  four  yeais.    He  was  M.A.  1791. 

1788.  — To  Colin  Allan,  son  of  Colin  A.,  gold- 
smith, and  sometime  convener  Hammerman  In- 
corp., for  four  years.    Ho  was  M.D.  1799. 

1790.— To  Andrew  Robertson,  brother  of  the 
above  Alex.  R.,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1794,  and  afterwards  a  miniature  painter  in 
Loin  don. 

1792. — To  James  Chalmers,  son  of  Alexander 
C,  wright  and  sometime  convener  Wrights  and 
Coopers  Incorp.,  for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A. 
1796,  and  M.D.  1806. 

1795.  — To  James  Mellie,  son  of  William  M., 
for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A.  1799,  and  M  D. 
1806;  M.R.C.S. ;  member  of  Medical  Board. 
Calcutta;  F.R.C.P.,  1827. 

1796.  — -To  John  Why  to,  son  of  James  W., 
tailor,  for  one  your. 

1797.  -- -To  George  Lamb,  son  of  John  L, 
Wright,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1801,  and 
afterwards  superintending  surgeon,  11. LLCS. 

1802. — To  James  Duncan,  son  of  George  D., 
wright,  for  two  years. 

1802.— To  George  Sliced,  son  of  William  S., 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1807. 

1804.— To  Robert  Ramsay,  son  of  James  R. 
tailor,  for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A.  1803, 
advocate  in  Aberdeen  1814,  and  died,  unmarried. 
1827. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  Ricknrt  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
October  1705. 

9  dito.   To  Wm,  Ligortwood  for  kua  dmaI 
sheipo  to  kill  in  Fechcll  £3   6  8 

10  dito.    For  45  khack  sheavea  to  tl  eick 
hall  of  FeohoU  £i  10  0 

(2 
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22  dito. — For  five  firlots  of  beaj-  to  be  broth, 
to  John  Ligertwood,  at  4^  libs.  pr.  boll,  is 
5  libs.  8£  shil.  (and  I  lent  him  li  libs,  to 
make  up  ten  meroks)  £5    8  4 

30  dito. — For  areasting  Alex.  Donaldsons  tucntic 
meroks,  in  the  Maister  of  Impost  hie  hand's, 
for  the  pnt.  yeir,  8  shil. ;  and  for  a  quarter 
and  a  half  quarter  of  soarlet  cloth  for  my 
thies,  4  libs.  15  shil. ;  is  £5   3,  0 

Spent  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  23  yt.  I 
o?\me  in  to  Abd.  of  pocket  moy  £2    8  0 

31  dito.— For  my  sixt  pairt  of  sixtoine  etong  of 
hompe,  qch.  is  tuo  ston  10£  <pund,  at  17  libs, 
the  100  weight,  is  £7    3  0 

It— From  the  23  October  yt.  my  wife  oame  to 
Abd.  to  the  26  November,  spent  of  .pocket 
moy.  and  given  her  of  moy  £14  10  0 

30  dito.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house,  etc.,  5  libs.  ;  and  to  Christian  Murou 
for  her  fe,i  from  Wits,  last  to  this  prs-t.  term, 
5J(  libs.  ;  and  to  John  Gordons  nurse  of  drinck 
moy.  a  dollar  at  the  christning  of  his  sone, 
Alex.,  2  libs.  18  shil..  makes  £13   4  8 

December  1705. 

5  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house,  etc  £3   0  0 

6  dito. — Payt  4  libs  4£  shil.Cfor  my  sdxt  pairt 
of  'four  mens  feis,  for  the  Midchingle  fishing, 
to  oompleit  my  pairt  therof  for  season 
1705   £4   4  6 

6  dito. — Payt  John  Smith  four  libs.  Scots,  to 
oompleit  his  fei  as  boy  in  the  Midchingle  for 
season  1705,  for  my  sixt  pairt  (...£4   0  0 

6  dito. — For  weaveiing  of  thirtio  elle  of  blanc- 
kets  to  my  wife,  at  2£  shil.  pr.  elle... £3  15  0 

13  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  nocessars  to  the 
house  for  this  weick  £3  10  0 

14  dito. — For  a  pair  now  sboues,  2  libs.  4  shil.  ; 
and  for  soiling  a  pair,  10  shil.,  is  £2  14  0 

17  dito  and  before. — Payt  to  James  Thomson, 
fcftio  four  punds  Scots,  for  a  pendel  silver 
watch  I  bought  from  him   £54   0  0 

17  dito. — For  nyne  fathoms  of  touce  to  to  our 
bed,  12  shil. ;  for  mending  some  deaths  to 
Androu  Abd.,  11  shil.  ;  for  tuo  stools  for  the 
servants  to  sitt  on,  10  shil. ;  and  for  toueing 
the  said  bed,  to  Wm.  Duncan,  4  shil.£l  17  0 

23  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  tho 
house,  It  £4   0  0 

28  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house,  It  £4  0  0 

28  dito.— Payt  the  touns  offisbers  12£  shil.  for 
there  Yool  wages,  haveing  deteinedl  John 
Hardies  pairt   £0  12  4 

28  dito. — Payt  tho  cost  ale  for  the  last  yeirs 
fishing,  1  lib.  7  shil.  ;  for  the  cost  bread  the 
sd.  year,  18  shiL  ;  and  to  the  oyr.  foreman 
to  make  Avpe  four  moneths  wages  wt.  tlx*; 
given  him  bofor.  13  Id's  .  is  £3  18  0 


28  dito. — Given  the  halfnet's  men  out  wt.  there 
hempe  for  the  incomeing  year's  fishing 
1706   £4   4  6 

28  dito. — Payt  the  drumcr  hie  Yool  wages,  14£ 
shil.  ;  and  spent  of  pocket  moy.  the  sd. 
moneth  of  December  at  Abels  singing  the 
cairtes,  etc.,  6  libs.,  is  £6  14  6 

31  dito  and  before. — A  pynt  of  brandie  to  tho 
house,  U  libs  £1  10  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Queries. 


1032.  Soldiers  Marrying  Aberdonians.— 
About  tho  time  of  the  '45  rising  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers  married  Aberdeen  maidens. 
Where  could  I  see  a  list  of  the  contracting 
parties? 

R.  B. 

1033.  Dtce  Family,  Aberdeen.— Has  any 
history  of  this  family  been  written?  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  the  parentage  of  Christian 
Ross,  who  was  married  to  John  Dyce,  mer- 
chant, Aberdeen,  in  or  about  1755. 

B. 


Hnswers. 


981.  Stewart  Family  of  Lesmurdie.— Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Young's  "  Annals  of  tho 
Parish  and  Burgh  of  Elgin,"  pp.  657-60,  the 
Stuarts  or  Stewarts  of  Lesmurdie  were 
descended  from  tho  Stewarts.  Earls  of  Athol, 
whose  progenitor  was  Sir  James  Stewart,  the 
Black  Knight  of  Lorn,  by  his  marriage  with 
Joan,  widow  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland.  A 
descendant,  James  Stuart,  married  Elizabctn 
Strachan,  of  the  Lesmurdio  family,  and  ac- 
quired the  estate.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
who  succeeded,  disponed  tho  pro]>ert/y  to  James 
Stuart  of  Auohorachan  in  life-rent,  and  Alex- 
ander Stuart,  his  eldest  son,  in  fee,  29th  April, 
1697. 

James  Stuart  of  Aurhorachan,  pubsoquentlv  of 
Lesmurdie,  marriod  Margaret,  eldi^st  daughter 
of  Alexander  Duff  of  Keithinore,  and  aunt  of 
William,  first  Earl  Fife. 

Alexander  Stuart  OuOCGodod,  and  married- 
first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Gordon  of 
Craig,  and,  secondly.  Helen  Chalmers.  Of  life 
sons  were  Francis,  his  heir;  William  of  Auoh-T- 
aehan,  Patrick  of  Tininvv.r,  ami  Alexander, 
minister  of  Grange,  ami  thereafter  of  Leslie, 

Francis,  the  oldest  son,  who  BUcocodctl, 
changed  the  spelling  of  the  family  nanio  to 
Stewart.      He  married  Kbpeth  (Contract  dated 
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21(5t  Aipril,  1726),  daughter  of  William  Gordon 
of  Farsken,  anid  had  two  sons,  'Alexander  andl 
William. 

William  Stewart,  tho  second  son,  who  had 
for  some  timo  been  a  merchant  in  Gottenburg, 
entered  into  possession  of  Losmurdio  during  tho 
lifetime  of  his  father.  He  married  Barbara 
(contract  dated  4th  February,  1763),  daughter 
of  William  King  of  Nowmill,  with  issue — Fran- 
cis, major-general ;  Alexander,  an  officer  -in  the 
army,  who  died  abroad  in  early  manhood ;  Wil- 
liam, major-general,  who  died  20th  June,  1836 ; 
Marjory,  married  Peter  Farquharson  of  White- 
house. 

Major- General  Francis  Stewart,  the  succeed- 
ing proprietor,  married  10th  June,  1795,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant, 
Bart.,  with  issue — James,  captain  in  tho  army; 
William,    captain,    71st    Regiment;  Francis, 


Writer  to  tho  Signet;  Joseph,  captain  in  the 
army ;  Alexander,  who  died  young ;  Barbara, 
who  died  unmarried. 

Captain  James  Stewart  succeeded.  He  died 
at  Elgin  23rd  December,  1874,  unmarried.  The 
heirs-male  of  tho  family  thereupon  became  ex- 
tinct. 

The  work  mentioned  affords  many  further 
particulars  concerning  the  family. 

C 

1031.  Sir  A£exander  Forbes  of  Foveran. 
Bart. — The  Registers  of  St  Nicholas,  Aberde  ti, 
of  date  1st  January,  1750,  boar  that  on  the 
previous  Wednesday  Sir  Alexander's  daughter, 
Isabel,  was  privately  contrac  ted  in  marriage 
with  Robert  Sutton,  designed  as  "  an  English 
gentleman.'' 

a.  n. 
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A.  H.,  204, 

A.  J.  R.,  167. 

Aberdeen,  a  Bishop  of,  79. 

—  Advocate,  a  many-sided,  282. 

—  Advocates,  History  of  Society,  2. 

—  Almanacs,  139. 

—  And  Old  Aberdeen,  254-. 

—  And  Distinguished  Soldiers,  214. 

—  And  the  Mearns  and  the  Covenanters,  36. 

—  Appreciations  of,  258. 

—  As  a  Slave-Name,  159. 
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—  David,  Bishop  of  Ross,  18. 

—  Rev.  George,  naturalist,  18. 

—  Sir  James.  Port..  24. 

—  Robert,  musician,  etc.,  24. 
Lowdon,  George,  optician,  etc..  24. 
Low  son,  Alex.,  poet.  24. 
Lumphanan  and  Macbeth.  271. 

Lumsden,  Ma  (hew,  burgess,  Abcrdoen,  12. 
Lunan  Family.  97. 

Lyoll  (Lyall),  Charles,  botanist,  etc  .  CP 

—  Sir  Charles,  geologist,  29. 
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Lvoll,  Charles  H.,  M.P.,  29. 

—  David  Robert,  29. 

—  Sir  Leonard,  M.P.,  29. 
Lyon  in  Mourning,  224. 

—  John,  Lord  Glammis,  34,  35. 

—  John,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  35,  39. 

—  John,  of  Forteviot,  34. 

—  Sir  John,  statesman,  34. 

—  Patrick,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  43. 

—  Patrick,  Lord  Carse,  43. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  Master  of  Glammis,  44. 

—  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  44. 

MX'ombie,  William,  of  Tillyfour,  124. 

M'Gillivray,  Clan,  159. 

M«K.,  A.,  274. 

M'Kimmy,  James,  261. 

M'W.,  H.  D.,  191. 

Maebeth's  Cairn,  271. 

—  Stone,  271. 
Mackintosh,  Chan,  196. 

—  Brigadier,  of  Borlum,  88,  137. 
Macnab,  Clan,  196. 

Macrae,  Clan,  196. 

Macwillian,  Clan,  196. 

M.  A.,  8,  112,  113,  161,  263. 

M.  A.  M.,  46,  52,  53,  88,  89,  105,  107,  137,  144, 

200,  204,  217,  222,  229,  251,  275. 
M.  F.,  88. 
M.  M.  H.,  88,  89. 
M.  W.  A.,  181. 
Maitland,  J.,  269. 

—  Rev.  Richard,  minister,  Nigg,  268,  281. 
Malcolm,  William,  156. 

Manchester,  Prince  Charles's  Farewell  to,  89. 
Mar  Estates,  110. 

—  Stone,  22. 

Marischal,  The  Earls,  and  Dunnottar,  145. 

Mary's  Dream,  217. 

Moarns,  Ex-Lord  Provost,  130. 

—  Minister,  Famous,  26. 

—  The  Men  of,  and  the  Reformation,  20. 
Melgum,  3,  18. 

Menachc  Davoch,  4. 

Mcnzics,  Marjorio,  wife  of  John  Forbes,  8. 
Michie,  Charles,  117. 
Midmar  Castle,  35,  45. 
Migvie,  Easter,  3. 

Military  Chaplain  300  years  ago,  113,  119,  189. 

Miller,  J.  F.,  Glasgow,  53. 

Mining  Disaster,  222,  245. 

Moir,  William,  burgess,  Aberdeen,  23. 

—  William,  Principal,  234,  240. 
Monboddo,  Lord,  252. 
Monymusk,  8,  24. 

Moray  .Floods,  148,  155. 
Morison  Family,  150,  257. 

—  Hugh,  Paintings,  116. 
Murcsk,  8. 

Murray,  John,  279. 

—  Marjory,  wife  of  John  Liddcll,  12. 
"  Musscl-Mou'd  Charlie,"  139. 


N.,  281. 

Naval  Incident  of  the  '45,  87. 
New  (Ncwc),  8,  18,  161. 
Ncwlands,  3. 

Newspaper  Jubilees,  Northern,  237. 


Newton,  288. 

—  A  Laird  of,  as  Rebel,  212. 
Normandykes,  8,  35. 
Norseman,  8. 

0.  R.,  281. 
Ogg,  Charles,  22. 

—  Families,  23. 

Ogilvio,  Sir  William,  of  Barras,  11. 

Ogilvy,  Regiment  of,  88. 

Ogilvys  of  Eastmiln,  227,  231,  237. 

Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  112,  138. 

Old  Saying,  Meaning  of,  8,  39. 

Orrok  Family,  44,  63. 

Oscar,  Wreck  of,  64-67. 

Paisley  Shawl,  249. 
Palates,  137,  162,  173. 
Paldy  Fair,  246. 

Paraphrase  of  1st  Corinthians,  249. 
Park,  James,  shipmaster,  Peterhead,  28. 
Paterson,   Robert,   commissary   and  advocate, 

Aberdeen,  19,  282. 
Peel  Ring,  272. 

Peerage,  Curiosities  of  the,  243. 

Fennan  Head,  229. 

Perry  Family,  of  Bilbo  Park,  29. 

—  James,  journalist,  etc.,  83,  112,  118,  144,  179, 

206. 

Peterhead  "Friday  Club"  93. 
Pitsligo,  4,  17. 

—  Lord,  178. 
Pittodrie,  6. 

Place  Names,  and  Aberdeenshire  Surnames,  71. 

 Some  queer,  211. 

Poets  hanged  in  Scotland,  222. 
Popes,  Two  Alexander,  80. 
Postage  Stamp,  Originator  of,  230. 
Presbytery  Register,  The  oldest,  28. 
Presentee,  A  Persecuted,  146. 
Futachie,  12. 

Q.,  25,  30,  41,  44  ,  57,  59  .  63  ,  77,  83,  86  ,  92  ,  95, 
100,  112,  117,  126,  137,  139,  144,  148,  150,  157, 
167,  173,  177,  188,  198,  199,  220,  234,  240,  247, 
257,  263. 

R.,  71,  116,  144,  179,  223,  251,  287,. 
R.  G.,  150. 

R.  R.,  39.  100,  112,  281. 
R.  S.,  117. 

Rait.  Rev.  Archibald,  minister,  Kintorc,  8. 

—  Family  of.  Ilallgreen.  179,  234. 
Rannie,  Rev.  William,  13. 
Reformation,  The,  10 

Roid,  Chief  Justice  James,  150. 

—  Rev.  William,  minister,  Gartly,  12. 
Rhymer,  Thomas  the,  270. 
Rhyming  Inscription.  248. 

Richard,   Christian,   wife  of   John   Forbes  of 

Whvthous,  8. 
Rickart  Fomilv.  280. 

—  MSS..  81,  87,  93.  99.  104.  111.  116.  120.  128. 

134.  143,  149.  155.  160.  166.  172.  178.  184.  190, 
197  .  203  .  210.  216,  221.  228.  233.  239.  245.  250, 
255,  262.  268.  274.  2S0.  286.  291. 

Ritchie.  ,lames,  D.Sc,  79. 

Robertson,  Chark*,  203. 

Ross  (Ros)  Family,  167. 
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Ross,  Rev.  James,  minister,  Aberdeen,  4. 

—  John,  factor,  Cullen,  204,  263. 
Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,  251. 
Russell,  Right  Hon.  George  W.  E.,  1. 

—  Lord  John,  in  the  Ugic,  102. 
Ruthrioston,  8,  12. 
Ruthvens,  3. 

S.,  257. 
S.  A.,  267. 
S.  A.  G.,  29. 
S.  B.,  211, 
S.  G.,  287. 
S.  J.,  234. 

Sauchieburn,  Beroan  Church,  180. 
Scotland,  Eminent  Men  of  North-East,  46. 

—  in  the  16th  Century,  181. 
Scott,  Thomas,  surgeon,  etc.,  129. 
Scottish  Communion  Tokens,  82. 

—  Dances,  243. 

—  Ecclcsiological  Society's  Transactions,  150. 

—  Feudal  Traits,  101. 

—  Guilds  and  Crafts,  61. 

—  Market  Crosses,  202. 

—  Sumptuary  Law,  119. 

—  University  Maces,  15. 

—  Weights  and.  Measures,  251. 
Sculptors,  Neglected  Scottish,  24,  57. 
Seton  Clan,  209. 

Shaw  Clan,  209. 
Sillertons,  The,  282. 
Skene,  James,  of  Beltie,  8. 
Skinner,  Rev.  John,  74. 
Slains  Statistics,  189. 
Smith,  J.,  234. 

—  Rev.  James,  11,  12,  279. 

—  James  Irvine,  264. 

—  R.,  240. 

—  Robertson,  and  his  Friends,  235. 

—  W.,  4. 

—  Rev.  William,  230. 

Smiths,  Famous  Aberdeen  Family,  11. 
Soldiers  marrying  Alberdonians,  292. 
Stage  Coaches  in  Scotland,  264. 
Sterne  and  Earl  of  Aboyno,  225. 
Stevens,  Dr.  Alex.,  185,  211. 
Stevenson,  Alex,  P.,  138. 
Stewart,  Family  of,  Lesmurdie,  167,  292. 

—  P.,  Kirkhill,  245.. 
Stonehaven  Episcopal  Church,  72. 
Stoniewood,  4. 

Stnahan  (Strachan),  Rev.  W.  Dovertic,  71,  95. 
Swinburne  Relationships,  40. 

T.  R.,  71. 

T.  W.  A.,  71,  185,  191,  281. 
Tailor,  The  Old'  Country,  42. 
Tain,  184. 

Templeton,  Rev.  James,  Aberdeen,  6. 
Texts,  Punning,  285. 
Thainstoun,  4,  17,  23. 

"The  Barring  o'  our  Door"  in  Bengali.  20. 

TCwic  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn,"  27. 
"  —  History  of  the  Trubles,"  185. 
"  —  Old  Scots  March,"  56. 

—  Kirk  and  an  Earl,  51. 


The  Kirk  and  the  King,  62. 

—  Whin  Mill,  78. 

Thomson,  Dr.,  Inverurie,  156,  162. 

—  James  B.,  Aberdeen,  77. 

—  W.,  9. 

""  Thrummy  Cap's"  connection  with  Glenbuchat, 
37. 

Tillimald,  12. 

Tilliquhendie,  3. 

Tilly angus  Battle,  186. 

Toasts,  Ancient  and  Modern,  57. 

Tobago,  The  making  of,  134. 

Tod  Family,  71,  95,  117,  281. 

—  William-,  factor,  245. 
Tolquhon,  4. 

Touch,  John,  burgess,  Aberdeen,  8. 
Towie,  3,  8,  12,  24. 

Trafalgar,  North  Country  Men  at,  213. 

"  Tie  Box,"  A  Delectable,  155. 

Trials,  Famous,  260. 

Tullichetlio,  3. 

Tullieriauch,  3. 

Tulloch,  12,  18. 

Tullochvenus,  13. 

Turriff  School  Magazine,  190. 

Tyrie,  David,  of  Dunnideer,  4. 

—  Family,  250. 

—  Rev.  John  C,  priest,  4,  9. 
Tyricmill,  12. 

Ugie,  Lord  John  Russell  in,  102. 
Vat,  Burn  of  the,  17. 

Vernacular,  A  Reading-book  in  the,  141. 

—  Peculiarities,  115. 

W.,  14,  53,  229,  251,  281. 

W.  G.,  191. 

W.  H.,  256. 

W.  J.,  155. 

W.  J.  M.  A.,  242. 

W.  W.  B.  R,.  13,  18.  24,  29,  35.  39.  44,  58,  123. 

161,  162,  211,  223,  229,  263. 
Waiffo  Moor,  161,  198,  204. 
Walker,  J.,  113. 

—  William,  author,  81- 

Waterloo,  The  Heroes  who  fought,  281. 
Watson,  James,  Deacon,  281. 

—  Stewart,  19. 
Wellhous,  8. 

West  Indies,  Scols  Settlers  in,  164 
Whinnyfold,  44  .  63  .  71. 
Whip-tho-Cat,  263,  269. 
Whythous.  8. 
Wilson,  Florence,  60. 

—  J.,  217. 

—  Rev.  J.  M..  82,  122.  211. 

—  Professor  Peter,  31.  49. 
Witchoraft  Frenzy,  188. 

Woodbank.  Cult*.  Inscribed  Stono  at.  112, 
Words  of  Song  and  Poem  wanted.  204  .  229. 

Y.,  4  ,  44  .  57  ,  63  .  240. 
V.  C  44. 

Young  and  Ogg  Families,  191. 
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